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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  edition  of  the  Works  of  Jebemt  Taylor  coutaius  some 
writings  not  found  in  the  edition  of  1822,  and  omits  some  which 
are  there  contained. 

In  this  edition  are  added, 

1.  Tract  on  the  Reverence  due  to  the  Altar;  see  vol.  v. 

p.  317,  and  voL  i.  p.  xix. 

2.  Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4 ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

In  this  edition  are  omitted, 

1.  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man :  *)  ,   . 

^    ^,    .    .      ^        ,    .  y  see  vol.  1.  p.  vti. 

2.  Christian  Consolations ; J 

3.  Psalter ;  see  vol.  i.  p.  cclvii. 


It  remains  for  the  editor  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
friends  who  in  various  wajs  have  assisted  him  in  his  work. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  his  undertaking,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Taylor, 
llichel  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford,  who  laboured  with 
him  in  verifying  the  author's  references  with  so  much  diligence 
and  success,  that  the  publishers  gladly  committed  to  his  hands  the 
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X  ADVERTISEMENI. 

last  two  volumes  of  the  Series,  when  Mr.  Eden,  on  ceasing  to  reside 
in  the  University,  was  unable  to  proceed  with  them  himself. 

The  distribution  of  the  work  then  will  be  as  follows : — For  the 
first  eight  volumes  Mr.  Eden  is  responsible,  though  with  valuable 
assistance  received  from  Mr.  Taylor,  in  verifying  the  references  of 
volumes  ii.  to  vii.  The  remaining  two  volumes,  containing  the 
Doctor  Duhita7itium,  were  entirely  prepared  by  Mr.  Taylor ;  Mr. 
Eden's  share  in  them  consisting  only  in  reading  over  the  sheets  once 
in  their  passage  through  the  press. 

To  enumerate  all  the  other  friends  who  have  assisted  the  editor, 
would  be  impossible ;  he  must,  however,  mention  in  particular  the 
Librarians  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Rev.  Edward  Marshall,  Lite 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford,  and  John  Kent,  Esq., 
of  Frome.  And  if  in  a  work  extending  over  several  years,  other 
names  have  escaped  him  which  are  scarcely  less  entitled  to  mention 
than  the  above,  he  hopes  that  this  apology  will  be  accepted  for  the 
omission. 
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Thb  editions  of  the  several  works  contained  in  this  volume  which 
have  been  collated  for  the  present  publication,  are,  with  the  letters 
used  to  designate  them  in  the  notes,  as  follows : 

^         T^      .  .    (London,  fol.  1651,  A. 
Ckms  Domini,  [j^^^^^^  ^i.  jgyg,  b. 

Dedication  to  Grammar,  12mo.  1647. 

Prayers  before  and  after  Sermon,  12mo.  1651. 

rLondon,  fol.  1657,  A. 
Discourse  of  Friendship,  <  London,  fol.  1673,  B. 

LLondon,  12mo.  1678,  C. 

Eiiles  and  Advices  to  Clergy,  London,  fol.  1678. 

Sermon  on  Luke  xiii.  23,  4.  London,  12mo.  1675. 

Life  of  bp.  Taylor,  London,  8vo.  1822  and  1828. 

Funeral  Sermon,  by  bp.  Rust,  London,  fol.  1678. 
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THE 
DIVINB  INSTITUTION  AND  NECESSITY 

or  THE 

OFFICE  MINISTERIAL. 


SECT.  I. 


1.  When  several  nations  and  differing  religions  have  without 
any  famons  mutual  intercourse  agreed  upon  some  common  rites  and 
forms  of  religion ;  because  one  common  effect  cannot  descend  from 
chance,  it  is  certain  they  come  to  them  by  Reason,  or  Tradition  from 
their  common  parents,  or  by  Imitation ;  something  that  hath  a  com- 
mon influence.  If  reason  be  the  principle,  then  it  is  more  regular 
and  lasting,  and  admits  of  no  other  variety  than  as  some  men  grow 
unreasonable,  or  that  the  reason  ceases.  If  tradition  be  the  fountain, 
then  it  is  not  only  universal,  and  increases  as  the  world  is  peopled, 
but  remains  also  so  long  as  we  retain  reverence  to  our  parents,  or 
that  we  do  not  think  ourselves  wiser  than  our  forefathers.  But  these 
two  have  produced  customs  and  laws  of  the  highest  obligation  :  for . 
whatsoever  we  commonly  call  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  either  a  custom 
of  all  the  world,  derived  from  Noah  or  Adam ;  or  else  it  is  therefore 
done,  because  natural  reason  teaches  us  to  do  it  in  the  order  to  the 
preservation  of  ourselves  and  the  public. 

2.  But  imitation  of  the  customs  of  a  wise  nation  is  something 
less,  and  yet  it  hath  produced  great  consent  in  external  rites  and 
offices  of  religion.  And  since  there  is  in  ceremonies  so  great  indiffer- 
ency,  there  being  no  antecedent  law  to  determine  their  practice,  no- 
thing in  their  nature  to  make  them  originally  necessary,  they  grow 
into  a  custom  or  a  law  according  as  they  are  capable.  For  if  a  wise 
prince  or  governor*,  or  a  nation,  or  a  famous  family,  hath  chosen  rites 
of  common  religion,  such  as  were  consonant  to  the  analogy  of  his 
duty,  expressive  of  his  sense,  decent  in  the  expression,  grave  in  the 
form,  or  full  of  ornament  in  their  representment ;  such  a  thine  is 
capable  of  no  greater  reason,  and  needs  no  greater  authority,  but 
hath  been,  and  may  reasonably  enough  be  imitated  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  their  wisdom,  and  disinterested  choice,  who  being  known 
wise  persons,  or  nations,  took  them  first  into  their  religious  offices. 

•  I*  prince,  or  a  governor/  A.] 
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4  THE  DIVINK  mSTITUTION  OP  [SBGT.  I. 

8.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  gentiles'  nsed  white  gannents  in  their 
holy  officcs^  and  the  Christians  thought  it  reasonable  enough  from 
so  united  example  to  do  so  too ;  example  was  reason  great  enough 
for  that.  The  gentile  priests  were  forbid  to  touch  a  dead  body*,  to 
eat  leavened  bread**,  to  mingle  with  secular  employments  during  their 
attendance  in  holy  offices^;  these  they  took  up  from  the  pattern  of 
the  Jews,  and  professed  it  reasonable  to  imitate  a  wise  people  in  the 
rituals  of  their  religion.  The  gentile  priests  used  ring  and  stiff  and 
mitre,  saith  Philostratus* :  the  primitive  bishops  did  so  too':  and  in 
the  highest  detestation  of  their  follies  thouglit  they  might  wisely 
enough  imitate  their  innocent  customs  and  priestly  ornaments,  and 
hoped  they  might  better  reconcile  their  roinos  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion by  compliance  in  ceremonials,  than  exasperate  them  by  rejecting 
their  ancient  and  innocent  ceremonies :  for  so  the  apostles  mvitea 
and  enticed  Judaism  into  Christianity'. 

And  Tertullian^  complains  of  the  devil's  craft,  who  by  imitating 
the  christian  rites  reconciled  men's  minds  ^nth  that  compliance  to  a 
more  charitable  opinion  of  the  gentile  superstition.  ^*The  devil,  in- 
tending  to  draw  the  professors  of  truth  to  his  own  portion,  or  to  pre- 
serve his  own  in  the  same  fetters  he  first  put  upon  them,  imitates  the 
rites  of  our  religion,  adopting  them  into  his  superstition.  He  bap- 
tizes some  of  his  disciples,  and  when  he  initiates  them  to  the  worship 
of  Mithra,  promises  tnem  pardon  of  sins  by  that  rite ;  he  signs  his 
soldiers  in  their  foreheads,  he  represents  the  oblation  of  bread,  and 
introduces  representments  of  tlie  resurrection,  and  laboriously  gets 
martyrs  to  his  cause.  His  priests  marry  but  once;  he  hath  his 
virgins,  and  his  abstemious  and  continent  followers :  that  what  Chris- 
tians love  and  the  world  commends  in  them,  being  adopted  into  the 
rituals  of  idolatry,  may  allure  some  with  the  beauty  and  fair  imagery, 
and  abuse  others  with  colour  and  faTitastic  faces.'' 

4.  And  thus  also  all  wise  men  that  intended  to  persuade  others 
to  their  religion,  did  it  by  retaiuuig  as  much  as  they  innocently  could 
of  the  other,  that  the  change  might  not  be  too  violent,  and  the  per- 
sons be  more  endeared  by  common  rites  and  the  relation  and  charity 

'  rSee  note  to  toI.  iz.  p.  6.07.]  mittit,  et  sic  adiiac  initut  Mithre :  tig- 

*  VaL  Mmx^  lib.  L  cap.  L  [§  15.] —  nat  illic  in  fromibus  militct  niot;  cele- 
P)iilo6(r.  [vit  Apollon.]  lib.  ii.  [al.  iii  brat  et  panit  oblationem,  ct  imaginem 
cap.  5.]  resurrectionis  iDducit,  et  sub  gladio  redi- 

*  Dion,  hist.  lib.  Mr.  [cap.  28.]  mit  coronam.     Qoid  quod  et  summnm 
'  A.  Gell.,  lib.  x.  [cap.  15.]  poiitificem  in  unis  nuptiis  statuit  ?  Uabet 

*  [Vit  A'pollon.]  lib.  iiL  [cap.  5.]  et  virjnnes,  habet  et  continentes  : . .  Qni 

*  [Cf.  ToL  Tiii.  p.  30.]  ergo  ipsas  res   de    quibus    sacramenta 
f  [Compare  toL  ix,  p.  55.1  Christi  administrantur,  tam  semulantcr 

*  De  prsBscript  cap.  xl.  tp.  400,  fol  affectavit  exprimere  in  negotiis  idolola- 
Par.  151*8.]  Uujos  sunt  partes  inter-  triae,  utique  et  idem  et  eodem  ingenio 
vertendi  reritatem,  qui  ipsas  quoqae  res  gestiit,  et  potuit  instmnienta  qaoque  di- 
•acampntorum  divinorum  in  idolorum  vinarum  rerum  et  sanctorum  christiano- 
mjsteriis  emulatur.  Tingit  et  ipse  quos-  rum  senstmi  de  sensibus,  veTba  de  verbis, 
dam,  utique  credent^  et  fideles  suos:  parabolas  de  panbolis,  prdkiue  et  «mulat 
•zpiationem  delictorom  de  laTacro  repro-  fidei  attompenro. 
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»CT.  I.]  THC  OFHCB  MlNIflfrBUAL.  5 

of  likeness  and  imitation.  Thoa  did  the  ohnrch  and  the  aynagogne ; 
thus  did  the  gentiles  both  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Christians ;  and  all 
wise  men  did  so. 

5.  The  gentiles  offirared  first-fruits  to  their  gods,  and  their  tithes 
to  Hercules^,  kept  vigils  and  anniversaries^  forbad  marriages  without 
the  consent  of  parents,  and  dandestine  contracts :  these  were  observed 
with  some  variety  according  as  the  people  were  civil  or  learned ;  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  tradition,  or  as  the  thing  was  reason- 
able, so  th^e  customs  were  more  or  less  universal. 

6.  But  when  all  wise  people,  nay  when  absolutely  all  the  world 
have  consented  upon  a  rite,  it  cannot  derive  from  a  fountain  lower 
than  the  current,  but  it  must  either  be  a  command  which  God  hath 
given  to  all  the  world,  (and  so  Socrates  in  Xenophon^  Quod  ab  omni- 
Inu  gentibw  observaium  est,  id  non  nisi  a  Deo  sancitum  esse  dicendum 
est ;)  or  a  tradition,  or  a  law  descending  from  our  common  parents ; 
or  a  reason  derived  from  the  nature  of  things.  There  cannot  in  the 
world  be  any  thing  great  enough  to  take  away  such  a  rite,  except  an 
express  divine  commandment :  and  a  man  by  the  same  reason  may 
marry  his  nearest  relative,  as  he  may  deny  to  worship  Qod  by  the 
recitation  of  His  praises  and  excellencies ;  because  reason  and  a  very 
common  tradition  have  made  almost  all  the  world  consent  in  these 
two  things,  that  we  must  abstain  from  the  mixtures  of  our  nearest 
kindred,  and  that  we  roust  worship  God  by  recounting  and  declaring 
excellent  thhigs  concerning  Him. 

7.  I  have  instanced  in  two  things  in  which  I  am  sure  to  find  the 
fewest  adversaries,  (I  snid,  the  fewest;  for  there  are  some  men  whicli 
have  lost  all  humanity :)  but  these  two  great  instances  are  not  attested 
with  so  universal  a  tradition  and  practice  of  the  world,  as  this  that  is 
now  in  question.  For  in  some  nations  they  have  married  their  sis- 
ters; so  did  the  ma^  among  the  Persians :  ixCywvrcu  ol  ixdyoi  iirfrpicr^t 
KoL  ib€kil>di9  luywaOcn  B^iurhv,  says  Tatianus  in  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus*^,  and  Bardisanes  Syrns  in  Eusebius*^.  And  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped Hercules  by  railing^  and  Mercury  by  throwing  stones  at 
himi*.  But  there  was  never  anv  people  but  had  their  priests  and 
presidents  of  religious  rites,  and  kept  holy  things  within  a  mure,  that 
the  people  might  not  approach  to  handle  the  mysteries :  and  there- 
fore besides  that  it  is  a  recession  from  the  customs  of  mankind,  and 
charges  us  with  the  disrespect  of  all  the  world  (which  is  an  incurious- 
iiess  next  to  infinite)  it  is  also  a  doing  against  that  which  all  the 
reason  of  all  the  wise  men  of  the  world  hath  chosen  antecedently,  or 
expostfactoy  and  he  must  have  a  strange  understanding  who  is  not 
persuaded  by  that  which  hath  determined  all  the  world. 

'  Censor,  dc  die  natal,  [cap.  I]  ■  Strom,  iii.  [cap.  2.] 

^  Sueton.  in  Veupas.  [?  Galba,  c.  4.  ■  Lib.  iv.  prsp.  evang.  [lege  lib.  tL 

ef.  vol.  ix.  p.  65.]  Liv.,  decad.  L  lib.  x.  cap.  10.] 

[capp.  23  et  40.]  •  [Philostr.    de    iinagin.,   lib.    ii.    in 

*  Lib.  iT.  de  ilactis  etdiet  Socr.  [cap.  4.  Thiod.] 

§  19.]  ^  [Suidas,  in  yoo.  jpjuatby.] 
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For  rdigion  cannot  be  at  all  in  oommanities  of  men  wkhout  some 
to  guide,  to  minister,  to  preserve  and  to  prescribe  the  offices  and 
ministries:  what  can  profane  holj  things  but  that  which  makes 
them  common  ?  and  what  can  make  them  common  more  than  when 
common  persons  handle  them,  when  there  is  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  their  ministration  ?  For,  although  places  are  good  accessories 
to  religion,  yet  in  all  religions  they  were  so  accidental  to  it  that  a 
sacrifice  might  hallow  the  place,  but  the  place  (unless  it  were  natu- 
rally impure)  could  not  desecrate  the  sacrifice :  and  therefore  Jacob 
worshipped  upon  a  stone,  offered  upon  a  turf;  and  the  ark  rested  in 
Obed-£dom's  house,  and  was  holy  in  Dagon's  temple :  and  hills  and 
groves,  fields  and  orchards,  according  to  the  several  customs  of  the 
nations,  were  the  places  of  address :  but  a  common  person  minis- 
tering, was  so  near  a  circumstance,  and  was  so  mingled  with  the 
action,  that  since  the^  material  part  and  exterior  actions  of  religion 
c^uld  be  acted  and  personated  by  any  man,  there  was  scarce  any 
thing  left  to  make  it  religious,  but  the  attrectation  of  the  rites  by  a 
holy  person.  A  holy  place  is  something,  a  separate  time  is  some- 
thing, a  prescript  form  of  words  is  more,  and  separate  and  solemn 
actions  are  more  yet ;  but  all  these  are  made  common  by  a  common 
person,  and  therefore  without  a  distinction  of  persons  have  not  a 
natural  and  reasonable  distinction  of  solemnity  and  exterior  religion. 

8.  And  indeed  it  were  a  great  disreputation  to  religion,  that  all 
great  and  public  things,  and  every  artifice  or  profitable  science  should 
in  all  the  societies  of  men  be  distinguished  by  professors,  artists,  and 
proper  ministers ;  and  only  religion  should  lie  in  common,  apt  to  be 
bruised  by  the  hard  hand  of  mechanics,  and  sullied  by  the  ruder 
touch  of  undisceming  and  undistinguished  persons :  for  although  the 
light  of  it  shines  to  all,  and  so  far  every  man's  interest  is  concerned 
in  religion,  yet  it  were  not  handsome  that  every  man  should  take  the 
taper  in  his  hand;  and  reUgion  is  no  more  to  be  handled'  by  all 
men,  than  the  laws  are  to  be  dispensed  by  all  by  whom  they  are  to 
be  obeyed ;  though  both  in  religion  and  the  laws  all  men  Iiave  a 
common  interest 

9.  For  since  all  means  must  have  some  equality  or  proportion 
towards  thdr  end,  that  they  may  of  their  own  being  or  by  institution 
be  symbolical,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  by  elevated  and  sublimed 
instruments  we  should  be  promoted  towards  an  end  supernatural 
and  divine.  Now  besides  that  of  all  the  instruments  of  distinction, 
the  person  is  the  most  principal  and  apt  for  the  honour  of  religion 
(and  to  make  our  religion  honourable  is  part  of  the  religion  itself)  it 
is  also  ant  for  the  uses  of  it,  such  as  are,  preserving  the  rights,  or- 
dering, decent  ministration,  dispensing  the  laws  of  religion,  judging 
causes,  ceremonies  and  accidents;  and  he  that  appoints  not  offices' 
to  minister  his  religion,  cares  not  how  it  is  performed ;  and  he  that 

4  T'that'  B.]  Quod  omnes  tangit  mb  omnibus  tractari 

'  [Alluding  to  the  common  sajring,      debet.  SeeToLv.  p.  172.]       *  [Sic  ed.] 
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cares  90  Kttle,  will  find  a  great  contempt  pass  upon  it,  and  a  cheap- 
ness meaner  than  of  the  meanest  ciril  ofBoes;  and  ho  that  is  conteni 
irith  that,  cares  not  how  litdc  honour  Gk>d  reorives,  when  he  presents 
to  Him  a  cheap,  a  common,  and  a  dishoBouraUe  religion. 

10.  Bat  the  very  natural  design  at  reHgion  forces  us  to  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  in  order  to  the  ministration;  for  besides  that 
every  man  is  not  fit  to  approach  to  God  with  all  his  «mfet,  and 
adherent  indispositions;  an  assignment  in  reason  most  be  made  of 
certain  persons,  whose  calling  most  be  lioly,  and  their  persons  tanght 
to  be  holy,  by  snch  a  solemn  and  religious  assignment;  that  those 
persons  being  made  higher  than  the  people  by  their  calling  and  re- 
ligion, and  yet  our  bretnren  in  nature,  may  be  intermedial  between 
(jod  and  the  people,  and  [vesent  to  God  the  people's  needs,  and  be 
instrumental  to  the  conveying*  God's  blessing  upon  those  whose  fidu- 
ciaries thev  are.  This  last  depends  upon  God's  own  act  and  desig- 
nation, and  therefore  must  afterwards  be  proved  by  testimonies  of  His 
own^  that  He  hath  accepted  such  persons  to  such  purposes ;  but  the 
former  part  we  ourselves  are  taught  by  natural  reason,  by  the  rules 
of  proportion,  by  the  honour  we  owe  unto  religion,  by  the  hopes  of 
our  own  advantages,  and  by  the  distance  between  God  and  us,  to- 
wards which  we  should  thrust  up  persons  as  high  as  they  are  capable. 
And  that  all  the  world  hath  done  prudently  in  this,  we  are  connrmed 
by  GkKfs  own  act,  who  knowing  it  was  most  agreeable,  not  only  to 
the  constitution  of  religion,  and  of  our  addresses  to  God,  but  to  our 
mere  necessities  also,  did  in  His  glorious  wisdom  send  His  son,  and 
made  Him  apt  to  become  a  mediator  between  Himself  and  us,  by 
dothing  Him  with  our  nature,  and  decking  Him  with  great  partici- 
pation of  His  own  excellencies,  that  He  might  do  our  work,  the 
work  of  His  own  human  nature,  and  by  His  great  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom approach  near  to  God's  mercy-seat,  whither  our  imperfections 
and  sins  could  not  have  near  access. 

11.  And  this  consideration  is  not  only  good  reason  but  true 
divinity,  and  was  a  consideration  in  the  Greek  church,  and  affixed 
to  the  head  of  a  prayer  as  the  reason  of  their  addresses^  to  God  in  de- 
signing ministers  in  religion.  ''O  Lord  God,  who,  because  man's 
nature  cannot  of  itself  approach  to  Thy  glorious  deity,  hast  appointed 
misters  and  teachers  of  the  same  passions  with  ourselves,  whom 
Thou  hast  placed  in  Thy  throne,"  viz.  in  the  ministry  of  the  king* 
dom,  ''to  bring"  sacrifices  and  oblations  m  behalf  of  Thy  people*," 
frc.  And  indeed  if  the  greatness  of  an  employment  separates  per- 
sons from  ^e  vuJ^us,  either  we  must  think  the  immediate  offices  of 
rcligiou  and  the  entercourse  with  God  to  be  the  meanest  of  employ- 

«  ['  reconveying'  A.]  Bpdwov  ^f^ip  tV  t^'  Ot&nrr6s  €w  [irw 

•  [Uddwn'  A.]  deett,  odd.]   tw^pfyKuy  otHrlw,  if  ^ 

«  E^A.   In  ordinat  epiac.  [fol  i^.  cUorofii^  SfioioTaBus   iifih^   9tiaaicd\ov§ 

4ta  Vcnet  1622,  in  liturgg.  gnec  torn.  icaTa<rrfi<r as  rhv  <rhp  Mxorras  Bpdpov  §lt 

xtL;    mlao  in  Qtmr,  p.  803.]   K^pic  6  fh  dMi^pcir  <roi  ewrlop  md  wpwr^p^ 

$9^  ^jyidr,  SM  rh  fiil  96paj$tu  r^p  iuf'  Mp  wirros  rov  Xmov  ffov,  && 
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mentSy  or  the  penons  so  otBdating  to  receive  tlieir  estiiDate  accord- 
iDg  to  ttie  eioeileDcy  of  their  offices. 

12.  And  thus  it  was  amongst  the  Jews  and  gentiles  before 
Christ's  time^  amongst  whom  they  not  only  separated  persons  for  the 
service  of  their  gods  respectively,  but  chose  the  best  of  men  and  tlie 
princes  of  the  people  to  officiate  in  their  mysteries,  and  adorned  them 
with  the  greatest  honours  and  special  immnnities.  Among  the  Jews, 
tiw  priesthood  was  so  honourable,  that  although  the  expectation 
which  each  tribe  had  of  the  Messias  was  reason  enough  to  make 
them  observe  the  law  of  distinct  marriages,  yet  it  was  permittted  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  marry  with  the  kingly  tribe  of  Juoah,  that  tliey 
also  might  have  the  honour  and  portion  of  the  Messias's  most  glori- 
ous generation ;  and  for  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  it  was  yipas  i^aC- 
prrov,  oIk  iirCyciov,  SXiiixiriov  icnjyM,  saith  Philo,  '  a  celestial  honour 
not  an  earthly,  a  heavenly  possession,'  and  it  grew  so  high  and  was 
so  naturalized  into  that  nation  to  honour  their  priests  and  mystic 
persons,  that  they  made  it  the  pretence  of  their  wars,  and  mutinies 
against  their  conouerors.  Honor  saeerdotU  firmamerUuM  potenUa 
asmmeiatur,  saith  Tacitus^  speaking  of  their  wars  against  Antiochus ; 
the  honour  of  their  priesthood  was  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and 
the  pretence  of  their  arms;  and  all  the  greatest  honour  they  could 
do  to  their  priesthood  they  fairly  derived  from  a  divine  precept^  that 
'the  nrince,  and  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  synagogue, 
should  go  in  and  out^  that  is,  should  commence  and  finish  their 
greatest  and  most  solemn  actions, '  at  the  voice  and  command  of  the 
priest/  and  therefore  king  Agrippa  did  himself  honour  in  his  epistle 
to  Gains  OeBsar*,  *  I  had  kings  that  were  my  ancestors,  and  some  of 
them  were  high-priests,  which  dignity  they  esteemed  higher  tlian 
their  royal  purple,  believing  that  priesthood  to  be  greater  than  the 
kingdom,  as  God  is  greater  than  men.' 

18.  And  this  great  estimate  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion  de- 
rived itself  from  the  Jews  unto  their  enemies  the  Philistines,  that 
dwdt  upon  their  skirts;  insomuch  that  in  the  hill  of  God  where 
there  was  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines',  there  was  also  a  college  of 
the  prophets  newly  instituted  by  Samuel  (frt>m  whom  because  he  was 
their  founder  8.  Peterr  reckon^  the  ordinary  descent  from  Samuel) 
nnharmed  and  undisturbed,  though  they  were  enemies  to  the  nation ; 
and  when  David  fled  from  Saul,  he  came  to  Naioth*  where  the  pro- 
phets dwelt,  and  thought  to  take  sanctuary  there,  knowing  it  was 
a  privileged  place;  there  it  was  where  Saul's  messengers,  and  &iul 
himself,  turned  prophets,  that  they  might  estimate  the  place  and  pre- 
serve its  privily,  himself  becoming  one  of  their  society. 

•  [Hi«t  ▼.  8.1  o^  «a2  ficunXtUs  /cpMr^npr.     [PWlo, 

•  ndirwmp  KoX  wpcydpm^  0an\4mf  iXo'  de  virt  Sec,  torn,  il  p.  58S,  ed.  MaoecY.] 
XOP,  *r  ot  wK^iovs  ixiyoifre  iipxttpHs,         «  [1  Sim.  x,  5,  IS,] 

riip  fioffiXtleof  t^i  l§ptt€r^s  lr  Ihvripq,         7  f  Acts  iiL  24.] 
Ta(«i  Tt$4fi§woi,  acol  rofdforrtt  &ry  $€6$         »  [1  Sun.  xix.  IS.] 
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14.  Eor  this  was  obserred  amongst  all  nation^  that  besides  the 
band  of  humanitj  forbidding  soldiers  to  toach  unarmed  people,  as 
by  all  religions  and  all  nations  priests  ever  were,  the  very  sacredness  . 
of  their  persons  should  exempt  them  from  violence,  and  the  chances 
or  insolencies  of  war.  Thus  the  Gretians  did  to  their  priests,  and  to 
the  jcarviicaurai,  the  persons  who  were  appointed  for  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  same  with  icoTriorcu  or /ossarii  in  the  primitive  church; 
no  soldiers  durst  touch  them;  they  had  the  privilege  of  religion, 
the  immunity  of  priests. 

Hoc  qiias  necabant  non  erant  purs  man  us ; 

and  therefore  it  grew  up  into  a  proverb,  when  they  intended  to  ex- 
press a  most  destructive  and  unnatural  war,  oifb^  'jrvp(f>6po9  t\€C<f>$ri\ 
'not  so  much  as  the  priests  that  carried  fire  before  the  army  did 
escape ;'  the  same  with  that  in  Ilomer^  in  the  case  of  messengers, 

"Aipoppoy  vporl  Utrrtr — 

*not  so  much  as  a  messenger  returned  into  the  citv:'  these  were 
sacred,  and  therefore  exempt  persons;  and  so  were  tne  Elei  among 
the  Grecians,  as  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  safe  from  the  hostility  of  a 
professed  enemy ;  the  same  which  was  obsenred  amongst  the  Bomans, 

Quit  hono  est  tanta  confidentia 

Qui  sacerdotem  audeat  Tiolore  t — 

At  magno  cum  malo  suo  fecit  hercule  *. 

But  this  is  but  one  instance  of  advantage. 

15.  The  gentiles  having  once  separatol  their  priests,  and  affixed 
them  to  the  ministries  of  religion,  thought  nothing  great  enough 
either  to  express  tlie  dignity  of  their  employment,  or  good  enough  to 
do  honour  to  their  persons ;  and  it  is  largely  discoursed  of  by  Cicero**, 
in  the  case  of  the  Boman  augurs.  Maximum  autem  et  prastantissi^ 
mum  in  rcpublica  jus  eat  augurum,  et  cum  auctoritate  covjuncfum ; 
neque  veto  hoc  quia  sum  ipse  augur  ita  sentio,  sed  quia  sic  exUtimare 
nos  est  necesse ;  quid  enim  majus  esty  si  de  Jure  quarimus,  qtiam 
posse  a  summis  imperils  et  summis  potestatibus  comitiatus  et  coimlia 
vel  instituta  dimittere  vel  hahita  resdndere?  quid  magnifcentius 
juam  posse  decernere  ut  magistratu  se  abdicent  consules;  quid  re- 
ligiosius  quam  cum  populo,  cum  plehe  agendi  Jtcs  aut  dare  aut  non 
dare?  It  was  a  vast  power  these  men  had,  to  be  in  proportion 
to  their  greatest  honour :  they  had  power  of  bidding  and  dissolving 
public  meetings,  of  indicting  solemnities  of  religion;  just  as  the 
christian  bishops  had  in  the  b^inning  of  Christianity;  they  com- 
manded public  fasts,  at  their  iudiction  only  they  were  celebrated; 

•  [Herod.  tHL  6.— Philo,  de  viL  Mos.,  «  Plautus,  in  RudcnL  [act  iii.  oc.  2. 

Kb.  1.  torn.  ii.  p.  109.    Cf.  Xenooh.  de  81.] 

Laced«m.  repubL  xiii.  2.1  -  De  legg.,  lib.  ii  [cap.  12.  torn.  iii. 

fc  Iliad,  m'.  [74.1    VideiUb.Eu8totb.  ^  147.1 

[sciL  in  II  a',  p.  83.]  ^         *' 
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Bene  auiem  quod  ei  epUeopi  Mnivena  pltbi  mandari  *  jejunia  asso^ 
lent ;  non  dice  de  indmtria  stipium  conferendarum^  nt  vestra  cap- 
tura  eii,  sed  interdum  et  ex  cUiqua  eoUieUudinie  eccleeiasiiea  cauea '. 
Tlie  bishops  also  called  public  conventions  ecclesiastical^  Agunturpra- 
eepta  per  Gracias  illas  eertie  in  lode  concilia  ex  universis  eccleeiie, 
per  qua  et  cdtiora  quaque  in  commune  tractantur,  et  ipsa  reprasenta- 
iio  totius  nominie  ckrietiani  magna  veneratione  celebratur^.  It  was 
80  iu  all  religions ;  the  antistUee,  the  presidents  of  rites,  and  guides 
of  consciences,  had  great  immissions  and  influences  into  the  republic 
and  communities  of  men,  and  they  verified  the  saying  of  Tacitus^, 
Deum  munere  summum  pontijicum  etiam  summum  hominum  esse, 
non  ainulationi,  non  odio,  aut  privaiis  affeciionibMS  obnoxium.  The 
chief  priest  was  ever  the  chief  man,  and  free  from  the  envies,  and 
scorns,  and  troubles  of  popular  peevishness  and  contumacy ;  and  that 
I  may  use  the  expression  of  Tacitus^,  Utqne  glisceret  dignatio  sacer* 
dotum  (for  all  the  great  traverses  of  the  republic  were  in  their  dis- 
posing) atque  ipsis  prompiior  animus  fmel  ad  capessendas  cdtremo- 
nias,  the  veiy  lower  institutions  of  their  religion  were  set  up  with 
the  marks  of  special  laws  and  privileges ;  insomuch  that  the  seat  of 
the  empress  in  the  theatre  was  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

16.  I3ut  the  highest  had  all  that  could  be  heaped  upon  them,  till 
their  honours  were  as  sublimed  as  their  functions.  Amongst  the 
Ethiopians''  the  priests  gave  laws  to  their  princes,  and  they  used 
their  power  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  their  kings,  till  they  were  justly 
removed;  among  the  Egyptians Hhe  priests  were  their  judges;  so 
they  were  in  Athens,  for  the  Areopagites  were  priests";  and  the 
Druids  among  the  Gauls"  were  judges  of  murder,  of  titles  of  lands, 
of  bounds  and  inheritances ;  magno  apud  eos  sunt  Aonore,  nam  fere 
de  omnibus  conlrovcrsiis  pfublicis  privatisque  co9istitunnt ;  and  for  the 
magi  of  Persia  and  India,  Strabo  reports,  ^xetrovy  <Tvv€lvai  tols  av- 
ToOi  pa(n\€v<nv,  v(f)it)yoviiAvovs  rh.  -rrepl  tcIvs  Oeovs,  m  tovs  liAyovs 
Tois  Uip<rais,  they  *  conversed  with  kings,'  meaning,  they  were  their 
counsellors  and  guides  of  their  consciences.  And  Herodotus  in  Eu- 
stathius®  tells  us  of  the  riyfia  n  O^iov  h  AeXc^oty,  ol  B^oTrpdTToi, 
'  the  divine  order  of  prophets  or  priests  in  Delphos,'  iairovvro  iierh 
T<av  fia<nXi(iiv  [ra  ^i/ftoo-ia,]  '  they  did  eat  of  the  public  provisions 
together  with  kings.'  By  these  honours  they  gave  testimony  of  their 
religion,  not  only  separating  certain  persons  for  the  service  of  their 
temples,  but  also  separating  their  condition  from  the  impurities  and 
the  contempt  of  the  world;  as  knowing  that  they  who  were  to  con- 

*  [sic  ed.]  '  ^lian.  rar.  hist.,  lib.  xir.  c  84.  [p. 

'  TertuU.  [de  jojun.]  adr.  psycliicos.      977.] 

[cap.  xiii.  fol.  Par.  1598.]  "  Joseph,  antiq.,  lib.  xiv.  c  16.  [al. 

ff  [ibid.]  c.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  623.] 

^  Lib.  iii.  anoaL  [cap.  58.]  "  Cspsar,  comin.  dc  hello  gall.,  lib.  ri. 

«  Lib.  iv.  annal.  [cap.  16.]  [c.  13.] 

^  Strab.  geogr.  lib.  xvil  [p.  1 168  eC          •  Eustath.  in  Horn.  il.  a',  [p.  42.  lin. 

passim.]  7.] 
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Terse  with  their  gods,  were  to  be  elevated  from  the  common  condition 
of  men  and  Yvl^a  miseries. 


yhfwlM  Tff  ^porAr'— 


'aa  soon  as  I  was  made  a  priest  of  Idftan  Jupiter  all  my  garments 
were  white,  and  I  declined  to  conyerse  with  mortals/  Nova  wrtU 
oporUt  ilium  esie  oui  Jubente  deo  canal,  said  Seneca,  *  he  had  need 
be  of  a  distinct  ana  separate  condition  that  sings  to  the  honour,  and 
at  the  command  of  Goo.'  Thus  it  was  among  the  Jews  and  heathens. 


SECT.  II. 

1.  Now  if  christian  religion  should  do  otherwise  than  all  the 
world  hath  done,  either  it  must  be  because  the  rites  of  chiistianity 
are  of  no  mystery  and  secret  dispensation,  but  common  actions  of  an 
ordinary  address,  and  cheap  devotion ;  or  else  because  we  undervalue 
all  religion,  that  is,  because  indeed  we  have  nothing  of  it :  the  first 
is  dishonourable  to  Christianity,  and  false  as  its  greatest  enemy ;  the 
second  is  shame  to  us;  and  both  so  unreasonable  and  unnatural, 
tliat  if  we  separate  not  certain  persons  for  the  ministries  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  confess  wc  have  the  worst  religion,  or  that  we  are 
tlie  worst  of  men. 

2.  But  let  us  consider  it  upon  its  proper  grounds.  When  Christ 
had  chosen  to  Himself  twelve  apostles,  and  was  drawing  now  to  the 
last  scene  of  His  life.  He  furnished  them  with  commissions  and 
abilities  to  constitute  and  erect  a  church,  and  to  transmit  such 
powers  as  were  apt  for  its  continuation  and  perpetuity.  And  there- 
fore to  the  apostles  in  the  capacity  of  church  officers  He  made  a 
promise,  'that  He  would  be  with  them  to^i  the  end  of  the  world'/ 
they  might  personally  be  with  Him  until  the  end  of  the  world,  but 
He  could  not  be  here  with  them,  who  after  a  short  course  run,  was 
to  go  hence  'and  be  no  more  seen :'  and  therefore  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  promise,  it  is  necessary  that  since  the  promise  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  to  them  as  the  ministers  of  the 
benefit,  so  long  as  the  benefit  was  to  be  dispensed,  so  long  they  were 
to  be  succeeded  to,  and  therefore  assisted  by  the  holy  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  the*  glorious  promise :  Ov  /morots  h'k  rots  dTroorJAois  tovto 
viriaxero,  to  avvfivai  avrois,  iiXXh  Koi  iraoriv  ii'nXm  rots  avrov 
IJLa0TfTals'  oi)  yap  hr^itov  o\  dTrrforoXoi  &xp\,  rijs  crvvriK^ias  ifieXXov 
Cfjv  icoi  fffup  ovv  KoL  rots  fx^ff  fnxas  vTrtcrxmrat  roCro'  '  not  only  to 

»  Porphyr.  ciUt  ex  Eorip.  [Cretens.  '  [Matt,  xxviil  20.] 

in  lib.]  IV.  v«pi  ivox^f.  [cap.  19.]  •  [*that*  A.] 

«  [•  until*  A.] 
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the  apostles,  but  absolutely  and  indefinitely  to  all  Christ's  disciples, 
their  successors.  He  promised  to  abide  for  ever,  even  to  the  con- 
auinmation  of  the  world,  to  the  whole  succession  of  the  clergy ;'  so 
Theophylact'  upon  thb  place. 

3.  Ajid  if  we  consider  what  were  the  power  and  graces  Jesus  com- 
mitted to  the  dispensation  of  the  apostles,  such  as  were  not  tem- 
porary, but  lasting,  successive,  and  perpetual,  we  must  also  conclude 
the  ministry  to  be  perpetual. 

I.  I  instance  first  in  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  kkmit- 
TiNG  and  retaining  sins,  which  Christ  gave  them  together  with  His 
breathing  on  them  the  holy  Spirit,  and  a  legation,  and  a  special 
commission,  as  appears  in  S.  John^;  wliich  power,  what  sense  so- 
ever it  admits  of,  could  not  expire  with  tlie  persons  of  the  apostles^ 
unless  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  church  had  no  discipline  or  govern- 
ment, no  scandals  to  be  removed,  no  weak  persons  offended,  no  cor- 
rupt members  to  be  cut  off,  no  heretics  rejeclied,  no  sins,  or  no 
pardon ;  and  that  were  more  a"  heresy  than  that  of  the  Novatians ; 
for  they  only  denied  this  ministry  in  some  cases,  not  in  all ;  saying, 
priestly  absolution  was  not  fit  to  be  dispensed  to  them  who  in  time 
of  persecution  had  sacrificed  to  idols.  Gcov  yhp  clmi  r^s  i^ova-las 
liovov  IXcye,  koL  ovk  Upimv,  TrpvT<w€V€tv  tovtois  ttiv  S,<l>€a'af  ^.  Tov- 
Toty,  '  to  these'  only,  pardon  is  to  be  dispensed  without  the  ministiy 
of  the  priest,  'to  these'  who  were  fi^Ta  ri  pdimafia  iTndva-<urr€9, 
'sacrificers,'  and  mingled  'the  table  of  the  Lord  with  the  table  of 
devils.'  Against  other  sinners  they  were  not  so  severe.  But  how- 
ever, so  long  as  that  distinction  remains,  of  'sins  unto  death'  and 
'sins  not  unto  death,'  there  are  a  certain  sort  of  sins  wliich  are 
remediable,  and  cognoscible,  and  judicable,  and  a  power  was  dis- 
])enscd  to  a  distinct  sort  of  persons  to  remit  or  retain  those  sins; 
which  therefore  must  remain  with  the  apostles  for  ever,  that  is,  with 
tlieir  persons  first,  and  then  with  the  ol  iK  dtodox^?^  with  'their 
successors/  because  the  church  needs  it  for  ever;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  power,  that  by  relating  to  the  present  and  temporary 
occasion  did  insinuate  its  short  life  and  speedy  expiration. 

4.  In  execution  of  this  power  and  pursuance  of  this  commission 
for  which  the  power  was  given,  the  apostles  went  forth,  and  all  they 
upon  whom  this  signature  passed,  ois  rb  wcvfta  rb  6yu>v  10€to  cts 
biaKovCav  ravrqv,  executed  this  power  in  appropriation  and  distinct 
ministry :  it  was  the  sword  of  their  proper  ministry ;  and  8.  Paul^ 
does  almost  exhibit  his  commission  and  reads  the  words  when  he 
puts  it  in  execution,  and  does  highly  verify  the  parts  and  the  conse- 

2[ucnce  of  this  argument;  "God  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by 
)hrist  Jesus,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;" 


'.[?; 


185  B.]  '  Vide  Socrat.,  lib.  L  cap.  7..[t  cap. 

in  XX.  21.1  10.]— Sozoin.,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  [?  cap.  22.] 

more'  A.J  »  [2  Cor.  v.  18  sq.] 
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and  it  follovs,  '^naw  then  we  «ure  embadsadors  for  Christ/'  Tke 
miais^  of  reconciliation  is  an  appropriate  ministry ;  it  is  '  committed 
to  i]»;'  'we  are  embassadors/  it  is  appropriate  b/  virtue  of  Christ's 
mission  and  legation.  He  '  hath  giveii^  to  us/  He  hath  made  and 
deputed  certain  embassadors  wliom  He  hath  sent  upon  the  message 
and  ministry  of  recondlement ;  which  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the 
words  of  His  commission  b^ore  recorded,  John  xx.  21. 

5.  And  that  this  also  descended  lower  we  have  the  testimony  cf 
S.  James^,  who  advises  the  sick  person  '  to  send  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  that  they  may  pray  over  him  /  that  they  may  anoint  him, 
that  in  that  society  there  may  be  confession  of  sins  by  the  clinic  or 
sick  person,  and  that  after  these  preparatives,  and  in  this  ministrjr. 
Ids  sins  may  be  forgiven  him.  Now  that  this  power  fell  into  suc- 
eession,  this  instance  proves :  for  the  elders  were  such  who  had  not 
the  commission  immediately  from  Christ,  but  were  fUTay€vi<TT€poi, 
they  were  fathers  of  the  people,  but  sons  of  the  apostles ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  certain  the  power  was  not  personal,  and  merely  apostoUcal, 
but  derived  upon  others  by  such  a  communication  as  gives  evidence 
the  power  was  to  be  succeeded  in.  And  when  went  it  out  P  when 
the  anointing  and  miraculous  heaUng  ceased  ?  There  is  no  reason 
for  that.  For  forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  a  thing  visible,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  of  tlic  nature  of  miracles,  to  confirm  the  feitli  and 
Christianity  first,  and  after  its  work  was  done  return  to  God  that  gave 
k;  neither  could  it  be  only  of  present  use  to  the  church,  but  as 
eternal  and  lasting  as  sin  is :  and  therefore  there  could  be  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  the  tiling  to  make  it  so  much  as  suspicious,  it  was 
presently  to  expire. 

To  which  also  I  add  this  consideration,  that  the  holy  Ghost  which 
was  to  enable  the  apostles  in  the  precise  office  apostolical,  as  it  was 
an  office  extraordinary,  circnmstantionate,  definite,  and  to  expire,  ^ 
that  was  promised  should  descend  upon  them  after  Chrises  ascension, 
and  was  verified  in  Pentecost ;  for  to  that  purpose  to  bring  all  things 
to  their  mind,  all  of  Christ's  doctrine  and  all  that  was  necessary  of 
His  life  and  miracles,  and  a  power  from  above  to  enable  them  to 
speak  boldly  and  learnedly,  and  with  tongues,  all  that  besides  the 
,  other  parts  of  ordinary  power  was  given  them  ten  days  after  the 
Ascension.  And  therefore  the  brcatliing  the  holy  Ghost  upon  the 
apostles  in  the  octaves  of  the  Hcsurrection,  and  tliis  mission  with 
such  a  power,  was  their  ordinary  mission,  a  sending  them  as  ordinary 

Eastors  and  curates  of  souls,  with  a  power  to  govern,  (binding  and 
>osing  can  mean  no  less ;  and  they  were  the  words  of  the  promise ;) 
with  a  pow«  to  minister  reconciliation,  (for  so  S.Paul  expounds 
remitting  and  retaining;)  which  two  were  the  great  hinges  of  the 
gospel,  the  one  to  invite  and  collect  a  church,  the  other  to  govern 
it;  the  one  to  dispense  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world,  the  other 
to  keep  them  in  capacities  of  enjoying  it.    For  since  the  holy  Ghost 

T  [chap.  V.  14.] 
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was  now  actually  given  to  these  purposes  kere  expresBed,  and  yei  in 
order  to  all  their  extraordinaries  and  temporaiy  needs  was  promised 
to  descend  after  this,  there  is  no  collection  from  hence  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  condadc  all  this  to  be  pari  of  their  commissioB  of 
ordinary  apostleship,  to  which  the  ministers  of  religion  were  in  ail 
ages  to  succeed.  J  n  attestation  of  all  which,  who  please  may  see  the 
united  testimony  of  8.  Cyril «,  S.  Chrysostom',  8.  Ambrose',  8.  Gre- 
gory*, and  the  author  of  the  questions  of  the  Old  and  New  testa- 
ment^, who  unless  by  their  calling  shall  rather  be  caUed  persons  in- 
teresscd^,  than  by  reason  of  their  famous  piety  and  integrity  shall  be 
accepted  as  competent,  are  a  very  credible  and  fair  representment  c^ 
this  truth,  and  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  tiiat  Chrbt  gave 
this  power  to  the  apostles  for  themselves  and  their  successors  for 
ever ;  and  that  therefore  as  Christ  in  the  first  donation,  so  also  some 
churches  in  the  tradition  of  that  power  used  the  same  form  of  word^ 
intending  the  collation  of  the  same  power,  and  separating  persons 
for  the*  work  of  that  ministry. — I  ena  this  with  the  counsel  8.  Au- 
gustine* gives  to  all  public  penitents,  Veniat  ad  antistUes,  per  qwm 
UUs  '  in  ecclma  cloves  mhmtrantur,  et . .  a  praposUU  Mcrorwm  ae^ 
cipiant '  aatisfactionis  sua  modum,  *  let  them  come  to  tlie  presidents 
of  religion  by  whom  the  keys  nre  ministered,  and  from  the  governors 
of  holy  things  let  them  receive  those  injunctions  which  shall  ^Ler- 
cise  and  signify  their  repentance/ 


SECT.  ni. 

1.  II.  The  second  power  I  instance  in  is  preachino  the  gospel  : 
for  which  work  He  not  only  at  first  designed  apostles,  but  others  also 
were  appointed  for  the  same  work  for  ever,  to  all  generations  of  the 
church.  This  commission  was  signed  immediately  before  Christ's 
ascension ;  ''  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/'  First,  Christ  declared  His  own 
commission,  '  all  power*  is  given  Him  into  His  hand ;  He  was  now 
made  king  of  all  the  creatures',  and  prince  of  the  catholic  church ; 
and  therefore  as  it  concerned  His  care  and  providence  to  look  to  His 
cure  and  flock,  so  He  had  power  to  make  deputations  accordingly. 

*  [8.  CyriU.  Alex.]  in  Joan.  xz.  [lib.      append,  col.  S4  B. J 
xiL  torn.  iv.  p.  1101.]  «  f*  interest'  A.] 

y  Ibid.  [»c  in  Joan.  xx.  hom.  IxxxvL         '  ['that'  B.] 
al.  Ixxxv.  §  3  sq. — torn.  viii.  p.  516.  7.]  •  fSerm.  cccK.  de  poenit  §  9. — ^tom. 

•  [Pseudo-Ambroc]  in  1  Tim. iv. Tver.      r.  ooL  1359  C] 

14. — torn.  ii.  append,  col.  29S  B,  C]  '  [lege,  'ill!/  ' Bacramentorum  acci* 

■  In  erang  [lib.  il ]  hom.  xxri.  [§  4 sq.  ]      piat* ) 
^  Quoast.  xzzix.  [leg.  xciii. — torn,  iii         '  [Matt  xxyiil  IS  iqq.] 
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"Qojt  theirfore;''  implying  tbit  the  sending  them  to  this  pnrpow 
was  an  issue  oi  His  power,  either  because  the  authorizing  certain 
persons  was  an  act  <tf  power,  or  else  because  the  making  them  doc- 
tors of  the  church  and  teachers  of  the  nations  was  a  placing  them  in 
an  eminencj  aboTe  their  scholars  and  converts,  and  so  also  m^as  an 
emanation  of  that  power  which  derived  upon  Christ  from  His  Father, 
from  Him  descended  upon  the  apostles.  And  the  wiser  persons  of 
the  worid  have  always  understood,  that  a  power  of  teaching  was  a 
presidmicy  and  authority;  for  since  all  dominion  is  naturally  founded 
in  the  understanding;  although  dvil  government  accidentally,  and 
by  inevitable  public  necessity,  relies  upon  other  titles,  yet  where  the 
greatest  understanding  and  power  of  teaching  is,  there  is  a  natural 
pre-eminence  and  superi(»rity,  eatmu$,  that  is  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  excellency ;  and  therefore  in  the  instance  of  S.  Paul 
we  are  taught  the  style  of  the  court,  and  disciples  '  sit  at  the  feet'  of 
their  masters,  as  he  did  at  tlie  feet  of  his  tutor  Qamaliel,  which  im- 
plies duty,  submission,  and  subordination ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  highest 
of  any  kind,  not  only  because  it  is  founded  upon  nature,  but  because 
it  is  a  submission  of  the  most  imperious  faculty  we  have,  even  of  that 
faculty  which,  when  we  are  removed  from  our  tutors,  is  submitted  to 
none  but  God;  for  no  man  hath  power  over  the  understanding 
faculty;  and  therefore  so  long  as  we  are  under  tutors  and  instructors, 
we  give  to  them  that  duty  in  the  succession  of  which  claim  none  can 
succeed  but  God  himself,  because  none  else  can  satisfy  the  under- 
standing but  He. 

2.  Now  then  because  the  apostles  were  created  doctors  of  all  the 
world,  hoc  ipso  they  had  power  given  them  over  the  understandings 
of  their  disciples,  and  they  were  therefore  fitted  with  an  infallible 
spirit,  and  grew  to  be  so  authentic  that  their  determination  was  the 
last  address  of  all  enquiries  in  questions  of  Christianity :  and  although 
they  were  not  absolute  lords  of  their  faith  and  understandings,  as 

.  their  Lord  was,  yet  they  had,  under  God,  a  supreme  care  and  pre- 
sidency, to  order,  to  guide,  to  instruct,  and  to  satisfy  their  under- 
standings; and  those  whom  they  sent  out  upon  the  same  errand, 
according  to  the  proportion  and  excellencv  of  their  spirit,  had  also  a 
degree  of  superiority  and  eminency;  and  therefore  they  who  were 
KOTn£vT€9  iv  bibaaKoXCf},  '  labourers  in  the  word  and  doctrine,'  were 
also  Trpo€iTT&T€s  Trp€<rl3ijT€poi,  'presbyters  that  were  presidents  and 
rulers'  of  the  church ;  and  this  eminency  is  for  ever  to  be  retained 
according  as  the  unskilfulness  of  the  disciple  retains  him  in  the  form 
of  catechumens ;  or  as  the  excellency  of  the  instructor  stiU  keeps  the 
distance;  or  else,  as  the  o£^  of  teaching  being  orderly  and  re- 
gularly assigned  makes  a  legal,  political,  and  positive  authority,  to 
which  all  those  persons  are  for  order's  sake  to  submit,  who  possibly 
in  respect  of  their  personal  abilities  might  be  exempt  from  that 
authority. 

3.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  learning  amongst  wise  persons  is 
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esteemed  a  title  of  nobility  and  secular  eminency :  Ego  quid  aliud 
munificetUia  adhibere  potui,  quam  studta,  nt  sic  dixerim,  in  umbrm 
educata,  e  quibus  claritndo  venii,  said  Seneca  to  N^ro\  And  Aris- 
totle^ and  A.  Gelliusi^  affirm,  that  not  only  excellency  of  extracticm, 
or  great  fortunes,  but  learning  also  makes  noble ;  Circum  nndique 
sedentibns  multis  dodrina,  aiU  genere,  aut  fortuna  nobiliitu  virii: 
and  therefore  the  lawyers*  say,  that  if  a  legacy  be  given  pauperi 
nobili,  the  executors,  if  they  please,  may  give  it  to  a  'doctor/  I 
only  make  this  use  of  it,  that  they  who  are  by  public  designation 
appointed  to  teach,  are  also  appointed  in  some  sense  to  govern  them  : 
and  if  learning  itself  be  a  fair  title  to  secular  opinion,  and  advantages 
of  honour,  then  they  who  are  professors  of  learning,  and  appoitated 
to  be  public  teachers,  are  also  set  above  their  disciples  as  far  as  the 
chair  is  above  the  area  or  floor,  that  is,  in  that  very  relation  of 
teachers  and  scholars :  and  therefore  among  the  heathen  the  priests 
who  were  to  answer  de  mystmis,  sometimes  bore  a  sceptre. 

Upon  which  verse  of  Homer  Eustathius°  observes,  arjfitiov  H  Paat^ 
Xcfas  Koi  \&ya)v  koI  bkrjs  ri  a-Krjirrpov  ijr,  '  the  sceptre  was  not  only 
an  ensign  of  a  king,  but  of  a  judge  and  of  a  prophet ;  it  signified  m 
power  of  answering  in  judgment,  and  wise  sentences/  This  oQscourse 
was  occasioned  by  our  blc^ised  Sanour's  illative,  "  All  power  is  given 
Me,  go  ye  therefore  and  teach/'  and  it  concludes,  that  the  'autho- 
riif  of  preaching  is  more  than  the  'faculty,'  that  it  includes  power 
and  presidency,  that  therefore  a  separation  of  persons  is  ex  abun^ 
danti  inferred,  uidess  order  and  authority  be  also  casual^  and  that  all 
men  alc^o  may  be  governors  as  well  as  preachers. 

4.  Now  that  here  was  a  plain  separation  of  some  persons  for  this 
ministry,  I  shall  not  need  to  prove  by  any  other  argument  besides 
the  words  of  the  commission;  save  only  that  this  may  be  added, 
that  here  was  more  necessary  than  a  commission;  gr^  abilities, 
special  assistances,  extraordinary  and  divine  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing the  mysteries  of  the  lungdom ;  so  that  these  abilities  were 
separations  enough  of  the  persons,  and  designation  of  the  officers. 
But  this  may  possibly  become  the  difficulty  of  the  question:  for 
when  the  apostles  had  filled  the  world  with  the  sermons  of  the 
gospd,  and  that  the  holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  plentiful  manner, 
then  was  the  prophecy  of  Joel®  fulfilled,  '  old  men  dreamed  dreams, 
and  young  men  saw  visions,  and  sous  and  daughters  did  prophesy/ 
Now  the  case  was  altered;  and  the  disciples  themselves  start  up 
doctors,  and  women  prayed  and  prophesied,  and  PrisciUa  sat  in  the 

^  Apud  Taciturn,   [annal.]   lib.  viiL  ]662.]-.Ba1das    in  1.  'Nemini,'    Cod. 

[leg.  TOY,  53.]  [lib.  iL  tit  7.]  de  advoc.  diTert.  judie. 

1  Ub.  IT.  polii  [c  4.]  [torn,  i  fo.  116  ff ;  foL  Lugd.  U46.] 

k  Lib.  xix.  a  10.  [p.  851.1  -  [Horn.  iU  «?.  16.] 

>  BartboL  io  L  *  Judicet.*  Cod.,  lib.  ziL  "  [p.  19.] 

[Ut  L]  de  dignit   [p.  946,  fol.   BasU.  «  [ebap.  ii  2S.] 
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chair  with  her  hosband  Aqaila^  and  ApoUos  sat  at  their  feet ;  and 
now  all  was  common  again :  and  thereK)re  although  the  commission 
went  out  first  to  the  apostles ;  yet^  when  by  miracle  God  dispensed 
preat  gifts  to  the  laity^  and  to  women^  He  gave  probation  that  He 
intended  that  all  should  prophesy  and  preachy  lest  those  gifts  should 
be  to  no  purpose.     This  must  be  considered. 

5.  a)  These  gifts  were  miraculous  verifications  of  the  great  promise 
of  the  Father^  of  sending  the  holy  Ghost ;  and  that  all  persons  were 
capable  of  that  blessing  in  their  several  proportions,  and  that  chris« 
ti»uty  did  descend  firom  God,  were  ex  abundanti  proved  by  those 
extra-regular  dispensations :  so  that  here  is  purpose  enough  signified, 
although  thqf  be  not  used  to  infer  an  indistinction  of  officers  in  this 
ministry. 

6.  ^)  These  gifts  were  given  extra-r^ularly,  but  yet  with  some  dif- 
ference of  persons :  for  all  did  not  prophesy,  nor  all  interpret,  nor 
all  speak  with  tongues :  they  were  but  a  few  that  did  all  this :  we 
find  but  the  daughters  of  one  maa  only,  and  Friscilla,  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  Jews,  that  ever  did  prophesy,  of  the  women :  and  of 
lay-men  I  remember  not  one,  but  Aquila  and  Agabus :  and  these 
will  be  but  too  strait  an  argument  to  blend  a  whole  order  of  men 
in  a  popular  and  vulgar  indiscrimination. 

7.  y)  These  extraordinary  gifts  were  no  authoritjr  to  those  who  had 
them,  and  no  other  commission,  to  speak  in  pnbhc  And  therefore 
8.  Paul  forbids  the  women  to  speak  in  the  church,  and  yet  it  was 
not  denied  but  some  of  them  might  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Speaking  in  the  church  was  part  of  an  ordinary  power,  to  which  not 
only  ability  but  authority  also  and  commission  are  required.  That  was 
clearly  one  separation ;  women  were  not  capable  of  a  clerical  employ- 
ment, no  not  so  much  as  of  this  ministry  of  preaching.  And  by  this 
we  may  take  speedier  account  concerning  deaconesses  in  the  primi- 
tive church ;  De  diaconissa  ego  Bartholommu  dispotio ;  o  episcope, 
impones  ei  manus  prasentibus  presbyterU^  diaconis  et  diaconisds,  ei 
dices,  Bespice  super  Aanc/amttlam  tuam  ;  so  it  is  in  the  Constitutions 
apostolical  under  the  name  of  S.  Clement  p  :  by  which  it  should  seem 
they  were  ordained  for  some  ecclesiastical  ministry;  which  is  also 
more  credible  by  those  words  of  Tertullian**,  Quanta  igiiur  et  qua 
in  eccleeiis  ordvnan  eolent ',  qua  Deo  nubere  maluerunt  ?  And  Sozo- 
men*  teUs  of  Olympias,  Hane  enim,  cum  genere  esset  nobilUsimo, 
quamvis  Juveneulam  ex  quo  vidua /acta  erat,  quia  ex  prascripto  ec* 
clesia  egregie pkilosophatur,  in  ministram  Nectarine  ordinal:  and  such 
a  one  it  was  whom  S.  Basil*  called  impollutam  sacerdotem.  What- 
soever these  deaconesses  could  be,  they  could  not  speak  in  public, 
unless  they  did  prevaricate  the  apostolical  rule  given  to  the  Corin- 

'  Lib.  viu.  e.  26.  [al.  19  sq.]  lolent/  ecL] 

^  In  exhort,  ad  castitatem.  [ad  fin.  p.         ■  Lib.  iv.  [leg.  Tiii.]  cap.  9. 
1128;  foL  Par.  1698.]  »  Lib.  de  yirg.  [§  41.  r^s  kxP^^9v 

'  ['  in  ecdetiis  ordinari  in    ecdesia     Up%las.'\ 
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thian  and  Ephesian  cburches.  And  therefore  though  CHympias  wa3 
an  excellent  person^  yet  she  was  no  preacher ;  she  was  a  piiilosopher, 
not  in  her  discourse^  bat  in  her  manner  of  living  and  believing : 
jphilo9ophata  ex  ecclesia  prascripio,  and  that  could  not  be  by  preach- 
ing :  but  these  deaconesses  after  the  apostolical  age,  were  the  same 
with  the  ico7rt6»o-ai  iv  KvpCf,  the  good  women  that  did  domestic 
offices  and  minister  to  the  temporal  necessity  of  the  churches  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles ;  such  a  one  was  Phoebe  of  Cenchrea :  but  they 
were  not  admitted  to  any  holy  or  spiritual  office :  so  we  have  certaia 
testimony  from  antiquity,  whence  the  objection  comes.  For  so  the 
Nicene"  council  expressly,  'Efu^o^fiev  t&v  buLKovuTaAvf . .  ^irci  iiifik 
)(€ipo6€(rCav  Tivh  h^ovaiVf  &<tt€  iidTravro^  iv  rols  Xcuicoi;  avra^  ^f  €« 
rdC^^o^cu*  '  deaconesses  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  laity,  because  thej 
have  no  imposition  of  hands  /  viz.  for  any  spiritual  oiS&ce ;  for  they 
had  imposition  of  hands  in  some  places  to  temporal  administrationa 
about  the  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction,  but  nothing  of  the 
Uparu^  bvvc^us :  the  same  were  the  vp€a'PvTih€i,  TrpoKodrip^vai,  the 
'  presbyteresses,'  who  were  the  o-aH^poviirrpUu,  or  the  governesses  of 
women,  in  order  to  manners  and  religion;  but  these,  though  (as 
Tertullian  affirms,  and  Zonaras  and  Balsamo  confess')  they  were 
solemnly  ordained  and  set  over  the  women  in  such  offices,  yet  pre* 
tended  to  nothing  of  the  clerical  power  or  the  right  of  speaking  in 
public.  So  Epiphanius^,  ''There  is  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
church,  but  not  to  meddle,^'  or  to  attempt  any  of  the  holy  offices. 
And  in  this  sense  it  was  that  S.  Ambrose*  reckons  it  amongst  the 
heresies  of  the  Gataphrygians,  that  they  ordained  their  deaconesses, 
viz.  to  spiritual  ministries ;  but  those  women  that  desire  to  be  med* 
ling  are  not  moved  with  such  discourses ;  they  care  for  none  of  all 
these  things ;  therefore  I  remit  them  to  the  precept  of  the  apostle^ 
''  But  I  suisrer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  but  to  be  in  silence.'^ 

8.  And  as  for  the  men  who  had  gifts  extraordinary  of  the  Spirit^ 
although  they  were  permitted  at  first  in  the  Corinthian  church  (be- 
fore there  was  a  bishop,  or  a  fixed  college  of  clergy)  to  utter  the  in- 
spired dictates  of  the  Spirit^  yet  whether  thev  were  lay  or  clergy  is 
not  there  expressed ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  usual  dispen- 
sation that  the  prophets  of  ordinary  ministry,  though  now  extraor- 
dinarily assisted,  should  prophesy  in  public;  but  however,  when 
these  extraordinaries  did  cease,  if  they  were  common  persons,  they 
had  no  pretence  to  invade  the  chair  (nor,  that  we  find,  ever  did :) 
for  an  ordinary  ability  to  speak  was  never  any  warrant  to  disturb  an 
order;  unless  they  can  say  the  words  of  S.  Paul**,  *' Whereunto  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher/'  they  might  not  invade  the  office.    To  be  able 

•  C.  xix.  [torn,  i  col  831  D.]  rphrw. 

*  [In  conciL  Laod.  can.  xL— Be»ereg.         «  [Pseudo-Ambros.]   in    1    Tim.   iii. 


aynod.  torn.  L  p.  468.1  [▼«".  11. — torn,  ii  append,  col.  295  B.] 

'  H»r.  Ixxix.  [§  5.  J  ^MK0¥tff9»v  rdy-         •  [1  Tim.  il  12. J 
fia   irrly  tit  riiu  UxXnirittP,  kKX*  oh^         ^  [1  Tim.iL  7;  2  Tim.  I  11.] 
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to  perfonp  an  oiBce^  though  it  may  be  a  fair  disposition  to  make  the 
person  capable  to  receive  it  orderly,  jet  it  does  not  actnall?  inrest 
him ;  eyery  wise  man  is  not  a  counsellor  of  state^  nor  every  good 
lawyer  a  judge.  And  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  Jewish  religion  there 
were  many  persons  as  able  to  pray  as  their  priests,  who  yet  were 
wiser  than  to  refuse  the  priest's  advocation  c^ud  Dtnm,  and  reciting 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  people ;  OrabUpro  eo  idcerda^,  was  the  ordet 
of  God's  appointing,  though  himself  were  a  devout  person  and  of  an 
excellent  spirit.  And  it  had  need  be  something  extraordinary  that 
must  warrant  an  ordinary  person  to  rise  higher  than  his  own  even- 
ness; and  ability  or  skill  is  but  a  possibiHty;  and  must  be  reduced 
to  act  by  something  that  transmits  authority,  or  does  establish  orderi 
or  distinguish  persons,  and  separate  professions.  And  it  is  very  re« 
markable,  that  when  Judas  hwl  miscarried  and  lost  his  apostolate,  ft 
was  said^,  that  it  was  necessary  for  somebody  to  be  chosen  to  be  a 
witness  oif  Christ's  resurrection.  Two  were  named,  of  ability  suffl*. 
cient,  but  that  was  not  at  all :  they  must  choose  one,  to  make  up  iht 
number  of  the  twelve,  a  distinct  separate  person ;  which  shews  that 
it  was  not  only  a  work  (for  that,  any  of  them  might  have  done)  but 
an  office  of  ordinary  ministry.  The  ability  of  doing  which  work 
although  all  they  that  lived  with  Jesus  might  either  have  had,  or 
received  at  Pentecost,  yet  the  authority  ana  grace  was  more:  the 
first  they  had  upon  experience,  but  this  only  by  divine  election: 
which  is  a  demonstration  that  eveiy  person  that  can  do  offices  clerical 
is  not  permitted  to  do  them ;  and  that  besides  the  knowledge  and 
natural  or  artificial  abilities,  a  divine  qualification  is  necessary. 

9.  And  therefore  God  complains  by  the  prophet*,  *'  I  have  not 
sent  them^  and  yet  they  run ;"  and  the  apostle'  leaves  it  as  an  esta- 
blished rule,  " How  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  Which 
two  places  I  shall  grant  to  be  meant  concerning  a  distinct  and  a  new 
message ;  prophets  must  not  offer  any  doctrine  to  the  people,  or  pre- 
tend a  doctrine  for  which  they  had  not  a  commission  m>m  Gk)d.  But 
which  way  soever  they  be  expounded,  they  will  conclude  right  in  thia 
particular.  For  if  they  sigmfy  an  ordinary  mission,  then  there  is  an 
ordinary  mission  of  preachers,  which  no  man  most  usurp  unless  he 
can  prove  his  title  certainly  and  dearly,  derivative  from  God ;  which 
when  any  man  of  the  laity  can  do,  we  must '  give  him  the  ri^t  hand 
of  fellowship,'  and  '  wish  him  good  speed.'  But  if  these  words  signify 
an  extraordinary  case,  and  that  no  message  must  be  pretended  by 
prophets  but  what  they  have  commission  for,  then  must  not  ordinary 
persons  pretend  an  extraordinary  mission  to  an  ordinary  purpose; 
for,  besides  that  Gk)d  does  never  do  things  unreasonable',  nor  will 
endure  that  order  be  interrupted  to  no  purpose.  He  will  never  give 
an  extraordinary  commission  unless  it  be  to  a  proportionable  end ; 

«  [Lerit  T.  6,  cd.  Tulg.  *  ShaU         «  [Adi  i  22.]  '  TRom.  x.  16.  J 

make  an  atonement,*  auth.  Ten.]  •  [Jer.  judu.  21.]         •  [« uiireaaonably  A.] 
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whosoever  pretends  to  a  license  of  preaching  by  reason  of  an  extra- 
ordinary calling,  must  look  that  he  be  furnished  with  an  extraordinary 
message,  lest  his  commission  be  ridiculous ;  and  when  he  comes,  he 
must  be  sure  to  shew  his  authority  by  an  argument  proportionable ; 
that  is,  by  such  a  probation  without  which  no  wise  man  can  reason- 
ably believe  him;  which  cannot  be  less  than  miraculous  and  divine. 
In  all  other  cases  he  comes  under  the  curse  of  the  mm  missi,  those 
wliom  God  sent  not ;  they  go  on  their  own  errand,  and  most  pay 
themselves  their  wages. 

1 0.  But,  besides  that  the  apostles  were  therefore  to  have  an  imme- 
diate mission,  because  they  were  to  receive  new  instructions :  these 
instructions  were  such  as  were  by  an  ordinary,  and  yet  by  a  distinct 
ministry  to  be  conveyed,  for  ever  after ;  and  therefore  did  design  an 
ordinary,  successive,  and  lasting  power  and  authority.  Nay  our 
blessed  Lord  went  one  step  further  in  this  provision,  even  to  remark 
the  very  first  successors  and  partakers  of  this  power,  to  be  taken  *  into 
the  lot  of  this  ministry,'  and  they  were  the  seventy-two'  whom  Christ 
had  sent,  as  probationers  of  their  future  preaching,  upon  a  short 
errand  into  the  cities  of  Judah :  but  by  this  assignation  of  more  per- 
sons than  those  to  whom  He  gave  immediate  commission.  He  did 
declare  that  the  office  of  preaching  was  to  be  dispensed  by  a  separate 
and  peculiar  sort  of  men,  distinct  from  the  people,  and  yet  by  others 
than  those  who  had  the  commission  extraordinary ;  that  is,  by  such 
who  were  to  be  called  to  it  by  an  ordinary  vocation. 

11.  As  Christ  constituted  the  office  and  named  the  persons,  both 
extraordinary  and  ordinary,  present  and  successive ;  so  He  provided 
gifts  for  them  too,  that  the  whole  dispensation  might  be  His,  and 
might  be  apparent.  And  therefore  Christ '  when  He  ascended  up  on 
higli  gave  gifts  to  men,'  to  this  very  purpose ;  and  these  gifts  coming 
from  the  same  Spirit  made  separation  of  distinct  ministries  under  the 
same  Lord.  So  S.  Paul**  testifies  expressly,  "  Now  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  koH  biaLpiafis  huucopiCiv  tla-C,  there 
are  different  administrations/'  differences  of  ministries;  it  is  the 
proper  word  for  church-offices;  the  ministry  distinguished  by  the 
gift;  it  is  not  a  'gift  of  the  ministry,'  but  the  ministry  itself  is  the 
gift,  and  distinguished  accordingly.  An  extraordinary  ministry  needs 
an  extraordinary  and  a  miraculous  gift;  that  is,  a  miraculous  calling 
and  vocation  and  designation  by  the  holy  Ghost;  but  an  ordinary 
gift  cannot  sublime  an  ordinary  person  to  a  supernatural  employ- 
ment; and  from  this  discourse  of  the  differing  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
S.  Paul  without  any  further  artifice  concludes  that  the  Spirit  intended 
a  distinction  of  church-officers  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  discourse  is*,  that  '*  God  hath  set  some  in  the  church, 
first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly  teachers;"  and  lest  all 
God's  people  should  usurp  these  offices,  which  God  by  His  spirit 
hath  made  separate  and  distinguished,  he  adds,  "  Are  all  apostles  ? 

«  [See  ToL  r.  p.  25.]  *  [1  Cor.  xii  4.]  >  [verie  2S.] 
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are  all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?*'     If  so,  then  were  all  the  body 
one  member,  quite  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  God's  economy. 

12.  And  that  this  designation  of  distinct  church-officers  is  for  ever, 
S.  Paul*^  also  affirms  as  expressly  as  this  question  shall  need ;  "  He 
gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  cis  ifryov  bioKovCa^,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
till  we  all  arrive  at  the  unity  of  faith,"  which  as  soon  as  it  shall  hap- 
pen,  then  cometh  the  end.  Till  the  end  be,  the  Ipyov  bioKovCas,  the 
'work  of  the  ministry,'  must  go  forwards,  and  is  incumbent  upon  the 
pastors  and  teachers ;  this  is  their  work,  and  they  are  the  ministers 
whom  the  holy  Qhost  designed. 

13.  (1)  For,  I  consider  that  either  to  preach  requires  but  an  ordinary 
or  an  extraordinary  ability ;  if  it  requires  an  extraordinary,  they  who 
are  illiterate  and  unlearned  persons  are  the  unfittest  men  in  the  world 
for  it :  if  an  ordinary  sufficiency  will  discharge  it,  why  cannot  they 
suppose  the  clergy  of  a  competency  and  strength  sufficient  to  do  that 
which  an  ordinary  understanding  and  faculties  can  perform?  what 
need  they  intermeddle  with  that  to  which  no  extraordinary  assistance 
is  required  ?  or  else  why  do  they  set  their  shoulder  to  such  a  work, 
with  which  no  strength  but  extraordinanr  is  commensurate  ?  In  th& 
first  case  it  is  needless ;  in  the  second  it  is  useless ;  in  both  vain  and 
impertinent.  For  either  no  man  needs  their  help ;  or,  if  they  did, 
they  are  very  unable  to  help.  I  am  sure  they  are,  if  they  be  un* 
learned  persons ;  and  if  they  be  learned,  they  well  enough  know  that 
to  teach  the  people  is  not  a  power  of  speaking,  but  is  also  an  act  of 
jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  in  which  order  is,  at  least,  concerned 
m  an  eminent  degree.  Learned  men  are  not  so  forward ;  and  those 
are  most  confident  who  have  least  reason. 

14.  (2)  Although  as  homilies  to  the  people  are  now  used  according 
to  the  smallest  rate,  many  men  more  preach  than  should,  yet  besides 
that  to  preach  prudently,  gravely,  piously,  and  with  truth,  requires 
more  abilities  than  are  discernible  by  the  people,  such  as  make  even 
a  plain  work  reasonable  to  wise  men,  and  useful  to  their  hearers,  and 
acceptable  to  God ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  office  of  teaching  is  of 
larger  extent  than  making  homilies,  or  speaking  prettily  enough  to 
please  the  common  and  undisceming  auditors.  Tliey  that  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  the  people  must  respondere  dejure,  'give  account 
of  their  faith*  in  defiance  of  the  numerous  armies  of  heretics ;  they 
must  watch  for  their  flock,  and  use  excellent  arts  to  arm  them  against 
all  their  weaknesses  from  within,  and  hostilities  from  without ;  they 
must  strengthen  the  weak,  confirm  the  strong,  compose  the  scrupu- 
lous, satisfy  the  doubtful,  and  be  ready  to  answer  cases  of  conscience; 
and  I  believe  there  are  not  so  little  as  five  thousand  cases  already 
started  up  among  the  casuists;  and  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
five  thousand  times  five  thousand.  And  there  are  some  cases  of  con- 
science that  concern  kings  and  kingdoms  in  the  highest  mysterious- 

^  [Ephei.iy.  11.] 
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iteas  both  of  state  and  religion,  and  they  also  belong  to  pnstors  for 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  teachers  to  determine  or  advise  in. 
Hrfpwcas  Aiif  iyyikoifs  .  .  X^yei  iccU  iv6p<Svf  bia  ri  iv  re  ircunu9 
$v<riai9  avTcivi  huiKovovvras  fj^atrelkiVf  vol  firiv  Koi  hf  ivbpQv  /Sov- 
Aoif  T€  ical  iyopals^.  The  preachers  were  always  messengers  between 
Qod  and  men,  being  mediators  by  their  sacrifices,  and  they  were  in- 
terested in  their  counsels'  and  greater  causes;  and  if  religion  can 
have  inflaences  into  counsels^  of  princes,  and  public  interest  of  king- 
ik>ms,  and  that  there  can  be  any  difficulty,  latent  senses,  intricacy  of 
question,  or  mysteriousness  in  divinity,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
other  parts  of  the  preacher's  office,  besides  making  homilies :  and  that 
when  80  great  skill  is  required,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  make  pretences 
to  invade  it;  uidess  a  man  cannot  be  an  excellent  lawyer  without 
twenty  years'  skill  and  practice,  besides  excellency  of  natural  endow- 
ment^ and  yet  can  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  guide  in  all  cases  of 
oonacience,  merely  with  opening  his  mouth,  and  rubbing  his  forehead 
hard.  But  Gbd  hath  taken  order  that  those  whom  He  hath  appointed 
teachers  of  the  people  should  make  it  the  work  and  business  of  their 
lives,  that  they  should  diligently  attend  to  reading,  to  exhortation, 
and  to  doctrine,  that  they  may  '  watch  over  their  flock,  over  whom 
the  holy  Qhost  hath  made  them  overseers".'  The  inconvenience  that 
this  discourse  is  like  to  meet  withal  is,  that  it  concerns  those  men 
who  are  sure  not  to  understand  it :  for  they  that  have  not  the  wisdom 
of  prophets  and  wise  men,  cannot  easily  be  brought  to  know  the  de- 
grees of  distance  between  the  others'  wisdom  and  their  own  ignorance. 
To  know  that  there  is  great  learning  beyond  us,  is  a  great  part  of 
learning:  but  they  that  have  the  confidence  in  the  midst  of  their 
deepest  ignorance  to  teach  others,  want  both  modesty  and  under- 
standing too,  either  to  perceive  or  to  confess  their  own  wants :  thej 
never  kisMd  the  lips'*  of  the  wise>,  and  therefore  think  all  the  world 
breathes  a  breath  as  fenny  and  moorish  as  themselves. 

15.  (3)  Besides  the  consideration  of  the  ability,  that  a  separate 
number  of  men  should  be  the  teachers,  and  it  be  not  permitted  pro- 
miscuously to  every  person  of  a  confident  language  and  bold  fancy,  is 
highly  necessaiy  in  the  point  of  prudence  and  duty  too.  Of  prudence, 
because  there  can  be  no  security  against  all  the  evil  doctrines  of  the 
world  in  a  promiscuous  unchosen  company  of  preachers.  For  if  he 
be  allowed  the  pretence  of  an  extraorainanr>  he  shall  belie  the  holy 
Spirit,  to  cozen  you,  when  he  hath  a  mina  to  it :  if  you  allow  him 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  spirit,  that  is,  abilities  of  art  and  nature, 
there  cannot  in  such  discourses  be  any  compensation  for  the  disorder, 
or  the  danger,  or  the  schisms,  and  innumerable  churches,  when  one 
bead  and  two  members  shall  make  a  distinct  body,  and  all  shall  pre- 
tend to  Christ,  without  any  other  common  term  of  union.  And  this 
wUch  is  disorder  in  the  thing  is  also  dishonourable  to  this  part  of 
religion ;  and  the  divine  messages  shall  be  conveyed  to  the  people  bj 

k  EostaUi.  hk  IliJuL  a.  [p.  S4.]  ■  [Acts  xx.  28.] 

»  [*  oonnoeUt'  A.]  ■  [See  Pror.  xxir.  26.] 
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common  couriers  or  rather  messengers  by  chance,  and  as  they  go  by; 
whereas  God  sent  at  first  embassadors  extraordinary,  and  then  left 
his  leigers  in  His  church  for  ever.  But  there  is  also  a  duty^  too^  to 
be  secured ;  for  they  that  have  the  guiding  of  souls  must  remember 
that  they  must  be  k6yov  imobda-ovrts,  'must  render  an  account®/ 
and  that  cannot '  be  done  with  joy/  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to 
any  man  to  superseminatc  what  he  please ;  and  (by  the  way)  I  sup- 
pose, they  who  are  apt  to  enter  into  the  cliair  of  doctors  and  teachers^ 
would  be  unwilling  to  be  charged  with  a  cure  of  souls.  If  they  knew 
what  that  means,  they  would  article  more  strictly  before  they  would 
stand  chained  with  it;  and  yet  it  is  harder  to  say  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  cure  of  souls ;  that  Christ  left  His  flock  to  wander 
and  to  guide  themselves^  or  to  find  shepherds  at  the  charges  of  acci- 
dent and  chance.  Clirist  hath  made  a  better  provision,  and  after  He  had 
witli  the  greatest  earnestness  committed  to  S.  Peter  the  care  of  feeding 
His  lambs  and  sheep,  8.  Peter  did  it  carefully,  and  thought  it  part 
of  the  same  duty  to  provide  other  shepherds,  who  should  also  '  feed 
the  flocksP'  by  a  continual  provision  and  attendance;  'The  presby- 
ters which  are  among  you,  I  who  also  am  a  presbyter  exhort,  feed 
the  flock  of  Ood  which  is  among  you,  ivi<rKOTrovvT€s  iKovaCmt,  vpO" 
Ovyubii,  doing  the  office  of  bishops  over  them,  taking  supravision  or 
oversight  of  them,  willingly  and  of  a  ready  mind.'  The  presbyters 
and  bishoDs,  they  are  to  'feed  the  flock/  there  was  mol^vwv,  'a 
flock,'  to  oe  distinguished  from  the  itonUv^s,  the  '  shepherds ;'  the 
elders  h  vfilp,  and  the  '  flock  among  you,'  distinguished  by  a  regular 
office  of  t^hing,  and  a  relation  of  shepherds  and  sheep. 

16.  But  this  discourse  would  be  unnecessaiy  long,  unless  I  should 
omit  many  arguments,  and  contract  the  rest.  I  only  shall  desire  it 
be  considered,  concerning  the  purpose  of  that  part  of  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  giving  the  christian  church  commandmenta  concerning 
provisions  to  be  made  for  the  preachers,  ''Let  the  elders  that  rule 
wdl  have  a  double  honour  V'  &n  ^Ider  brother's  portion  at  least,  both 
of  honour  and  maintenance,  "  especially  if  they  labour  in  the  word 
and  doctrine/'  and  the  reason  is  taken  out  of  Moses'  law*",  but  de- 
rived from  the  natural,  Bavi  trituranti  non  ligabis  os  •.  "  For  God 
hath  ordained  that  those  that  labour  in  the  gospel  should  live  of  the 
gospeU."  This  argument  will  force  us  to  distinguish  persons,  or 
else  oiur  purses  will ;  and  if  all  will  have  a  right  to  preach  the  gospel 
that  think  themselves  able,  then  also  they  have  a  right  to  be  main- 
tained too. 

I  shall  add  no  more;  a)  God  hath  designed  persons  to  teach  the 
people,  /3)  charged  them  with  the  cure  of  souls,  y)  given  them  com- 
mission to  go  into  all  the  world,  b)  given  them  gifts  accordingly, 
c)  charged  tne  people  to  attend  and  to  obey,  0  hath  provided  them 
maintenance  and  support,  and  17)  separated  them  to  "reading,  to 

»  FHeb.  xiii  17.]  *  [1  Tim.  v.  17.1        ■  [vid.  S.  Ambros.  ep.  Ixxiy.  §  9.] 

9  [1  Pet.  V.  1,  2.J  »  [Deut  xxv.  4.J         «  [l  Cor.  ix.  14.] 
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exhortation,  and  to  doctrine/'  from  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that 
the;  may  attend  to  these,  by  the  care  of  the  whole  man.  If  any  man 
in  charity  or  duty  will  do  any  ghostly  o£Sces  to  his  erring  or  weak 
brother,  he  may  haye  a  reward  of  charity :  for  in  this  sense  it  is  that 
Tertnllian*  says,  that  in  remote  and  barbarous  countries  the  laity  do 
mcerdotio  aliquatenus  fungi.  But  if  he  inyades  the  public  chair,  he 
may  meet  witn  the  curse  of  Corah,  if  he  intends  maliciously ;  or  if  he 
haye  fairer,  but  mistaken  pui^ses,  the  gentler  sentence  passed  upon 
Uzzah  may  be  the  worst  of  his  eyil  portion* 


SECT.  IT. 

1.  m.  I IKSTAKCE  next  in  the  case  of  baptism,  which  indeed  hath 
some  diflBcnlty  and  prejudice  passed  upon  it ;  and  although  it  be  put 
in  the  same  commission,  intrusted  to  the  same  persons,  be  a  sacred 
ministry,  a  sacrament  and  a  mysterious  rite,  whose  yery  sacramental 
and  separate  nature  requires  the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  order  of  per- 
sons for  its  ministration;  yet  if  the  laity  may  be  admitted  to  the 
dispensation  of  so  sacred  and  solemn  rites,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
calling  of  the  clergy  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of  God's 
people,  but  they  shall  be  holy  enough  to  dispense  holy  offices  without 
tiie  chafes  of  paying  honour  and  maintenance  to  others  to  do  what 
they  can  do  themselves. 

2.  In  opposition  to  which, 

(1)  I  first  consider,  that  the  ordinary  minister  of  baptism  is  a 
person  consecrated;  the  apostles  and  their  successors  in  the  office 
apostolical,  and  all  those  that  partake  of  that  power;  and  it  needs 
no  oth»  proof,  but  the  plain  production  of  the  commission ;  they 
who  are  teachers  by  ordinary  power  and  authority,  they  also  had 
command  to  baptize  all  nations :  and  baptism  being  the  solemn  rite 
of  initiating  disciples,  and  making  the  first  public  profession  of  the 
institution,  it  is  in  reason  and  analogy  of  the  mystery  to  be  minis- 
tered by  those  who  were  appointed  to  collect  the  church,  and  make 
disciples.  It  is  as  plain  and  decretory  a  commission  as  any  other 
mysteriousness  of  chnstianity;  and  hath  been  accepted  so  for  eyer  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  as  may  appear  in  Ignatius^  Tertullian^, 
8.  Grelasius',  S.  Epiphanius^  and  S.  Hierome^ ;  who  affirm  in  yariety 
of  senses,  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  only  are  to  baptize; 
some  by  ordinary  right,  some  by  deputation ;  of  which  I  shall  after- 
wards giye  account ;  but  all  the  ju9  ordinarium  they  intend  to  fix 
upon  the  clergy  according  to  diyine  institution  and  commandment. 
So  that  in  case  lay  persons  might  baptize  icarct  K^pUrrcuriv,  and  IC 

*  [rid.  de  exbort  casdt,  cap.  tu.]  in  concUL  ed.  reg.,  torn.  z.  p.  ISO.] 
^  Epiftt  ad  Heron.  [§  S.J  >  Usres.  Ixxix.  [§  3.1 

f  Lib.  de  bapt  [cap.  xrii.]  ^  DUL  adr.  Lucifer,  [torn.  hr.  part.  3. 

*  Epist  i  c.  9.  [tic  in  concill.  foL      coL  295.] 
CoL  Agt.  1551,  torn.  L  p.  966 ;  epist  ix. 
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h^Ayicrjv,  'upon  urgent  necessity/  yet  this  cannot  npon  just  pretence 
invade  the  ordinary  ministry,  because  God  hath  dispensed  tlie  affairs 
of  His  church  so  that  cases  of  necessity  do  not  often  occur  to  the 
prejudice  and  dissolution  of  pubhc  order  and  ministries ;  and  if  per- 
missions,  being  made  to  supply  necessities,  be  brought  further  than 
the  case  of  exception  gives  leave,  the  permission  is  turned  into  a 
crime,  and  does  greater  violence  to  the  rule,  by  how  much  it  was 
fortified  by  that  very  exception,  as  to  other  cases  not  excepted.  And 
although  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  every  man  may  preach  the 
gospel,  as  to  dying  heathens  or  unbelieving  persons,  yet  if  they  do 
this  without  such  or  the  like  necessity,  what  at  first  was  charity,  in 
the  other  case  is  schism  and  pride,  the  two  greatest  enemies  to 
charity  in  the  world. 

3.  (2)  But  now  for  the  thing  itself,  whether  indeed  any  case  of 
necessity  can  transmit  to  lay  persons  a  right  of  baptizing,  it  must 
be  distinctly  considered.     Some  say  it  does.     For  Ananias  baptized 
Pauly,  who  yet  (as  it  is  said)  was  not  in  holy  orders  j  and  that  the 
three  thousand  converts  at  the  first  sermon  of  S.  Peter  ^  were  all  bap- 
tized by  tlic  apostles  is  not  easily  credible,  it  being  too  numerous  a 
body  for  so  few  persons  to  baptize ;  and  when  Peter  had  preached  to 
Cornelius  and  his  family  y,  he  caused  the  brethren  that  came  along 
with  liim  to  baptize  them ;  and  whether  hands  had  been  imposed  on 
them  or  no  is  not  certain.    And  in  pursuance  of  the  instance  of 
Ananias,  and  the  other  probabilities,  the  doctors  of  the  church  have 
declared  their  opinions  $€ti,k£s,  '  In  cases  of  necessity  a  lay  person 
may  baptize.'     So  Tertullian  in  his  book  of  baptism*,  Alioqui  et 
laicis  JUS  est  baptizandi  ;  quod  enim  ex  aquo  accipiinr,  ex  aqico  dari 
potest,     Tlic  reason  is  also  urged  by  S.  Hierome*  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, only  requiring  that  the  baptizer  be  a  Christian,  supposing  what- 
soever they  have  received  they  may  also  give ;  but  because  the  reason 
concludes  not,  because  (as  themselves  believe)  a  presbyter  cannot 
collate  his  presbyterate,  it  must  therefore  rest  only  upon  their  bare 
authority ;  ijf  it  shall  be  thought  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  contrary  reasons.     And  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Eliberis^ 
determined,  Peregre  futvigantes,  aut  si  eeclesta  in  proximo  rumfuerit, 
posse  fdelem,  qui  lavacrum  suum  integrum  habet,  nee  sit  bigamus, 
baptizare  in  necessitate  infirmitatis  positum  cateckumenum  ;    ita  ut 
si  supervixerit,  ad  episcopum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  manus  imposilio- 
nem  projicere  possit.    The  synod  held  at  Alexandria®  under  Alexander 
their  bishop,  approved  the  baptism  of  the  children  by  Athanasius, 
being  but  a  boy ;  and  the  Nicene  fathers  ratifying  the  baptism  made 
by  heretics  (amongst  whom  they  could  not  but  know  in  some  cases 
there  was  no  true  priesthood  or  legitimate  ordination)  must  by  neces- 
sary consequence  suppose  baptism  to  be  dispensed  effectually  by  lay 

r  [AcU  ix.  18 ;  ii.  41 ;  X.  48.]  *  Can.  xxx.  [al.  xxxviii.  torn,  i  col. 

»  [cap.  XTii.]  254  C] 

■  JDUal.  adv.  Lucifer,  [ubi  supra.]  *  Ruffio.,  lib.  x.  c.  14.  [p.  250.] 
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persons.  And  S.  Hierome^  is  plain^  Baptizare,  n  necessilas  cogat, 
scimus  eiiam  licere  laicis;  the  same  almost  with  the  canon  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage**,  Mulier  baptizare  non  prammat  nisi 
necessitate  cogente :  though,  by  the  way,  these  words  of  cogente  neces* 
ntaie  are  not  in  the  canon,  but  thrust  in  by  Gratian^  and  Peter 
Lombard  ^  And  of  the  same  opinion  is  8.  Ambrose,  or  he  who 
ondor  his  name  wrote  the  commentaries  upon  the  fourth  to  the 
Ephesians',  P.  Gelasius^,  S.  Augustine',  and  Isidore*',  and  generally 
all  the  scholars  after  their  master. 

4.  But  against  this  doctrine  were  all  the  African  bishops  for  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  who  therefore  re-baptized  pet^ns  return- 
ing from  heretical  conventicles ;  because  those  heretical  bishops  being 
deposed  and  reduced  into  lay  communion,  could  not  therefore  collate 
baptism  for  their  want  of  holy  orders :  as  appears  in  S.  Basil's  canoni- 
cal epistle  to  Amphilochius^  where  he  relates  their  reason,  and  refutes 
it  not.  And  however  Firmilian  and  8,  Cyprian  might  be  deceived  in 
the  thinking  heretics  quite  lost  their  orders :  yet  in  this  they  were 
untouched,  that  although  their  supposition  was  questionable,  yet 
their  superstructure  was  not™  meddled  with,  viz.,  that  if  they  had 
been  lay  persons,  their  baptizations  were  null  and  invalid. 

5. 1  confess,  the  opinion  hath  been  very  generally  taken  up  in  these 
last  ages  of  the  church,  and  almost  with  a  neminc  contradieente  ;  the 
first  ages  had  more  variety  of  opinion :  and  I  think  it  may  yet  be 
considered  anew  upon  the  old  stock.  For  since  absolutely  all  the 
church  affixes  the  ordinary  ministry  of  baptism  to  the  dei^;  if 
oth»s  do  baptize,  do  they  sin,  or  do  they  not  sin  ?  That  it  is  no  sin 
is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  sixteenth  canon  of  Nicephorus  of  C.  P., 
''  If  the  own  father  baptizes  the  child,  or  any  other  christian  man,  it 
is  no  sin'^.'^  S.  Augustine^  is  almost  of  another  mind,  Etd  laiaee  ne- 
cessitate compulsus  baptismum  dederit,  nescio  an  pie  quisquam  dixerit 
baptismum  esse  repetendum  ^ :  nulla  enim  cogente  necessitate  si  Jiat, 
alieni  muneris  usitrpatio  est ;  si  autem  necessitas  nrgeat,  ant  nullum  ant 
venialc  delictum  est.  And  of  this  mind  are  all  they  who  by  frequent 
using  of  that  saying  have  made  it  almost  proverbial.  Factum  valet, 
fieri  non  debet.  If  they  do  not  sin,  then  women  and  lay-men  have  as 
much  right  from  Christ  to  baptize  as  deacons  or  presbyters ;  then 

'  [Adr.  Laeifer.  nbi  lupra.]  loch,  de  cenon.-:-toin.  liL  p.  268  C  tqq.] 

'  Can.  c^tom.  I  col.  i^Sfr  £.]  *  ['not*  deest  A.] 

*  Can.   *  Mnlier,'  De    consccr.,  diat        ^  ■  X^  tA  afidwriarra  rlpria  Wr  •vp^ 
[iy.  c.  20.  col.  2159.]  r<f  tit  t&kop  fiij  irros  Upins  $airria$ii' 

'  Lib.  !▼.  tent,  di^t  6.  [p.  717. — Cf.  rcu*  *l  fiawrUnt  Si  Koi  6  l^tos  wariip  1^ 

Vosi.  disp.  xi  de  bapt  n.  15.]  olos  H  irorc  ii^Bptwtt,  fUwop  Ua  i^ 

f  frer.  11. — torn,  it  append,  col.  241.]  xf^urriay^r,  otic  iffrty  ofiapTia.  [CoociU. 

*  Epist.  i.  [ubi  supra.]  ei  Harduin.,  torn.  it.  col.  105*18.] 

*  Lib.  ii.  contr.  epist.  Parnien.  c  13.         'Lib.  ii.  rontr.  epist  Parmen.  o.  19. 
[torn.  ix.  col.  44,  E.  P.]  [torn.  ix.  coL  44  D.] 

**   Lib,  iL  de  divin.  offic.  4.  [al.  cap.  f  [*  Etsi  Uncus  aliquis  pereunt!  dederit 

25.  §  9. — torn.  vi.  p.  408.1  necessitate  coinpuUus,  . .  neacio  an  pie 

'  [S.  BasiL  ep.  clxxxviii.  ad  Auiphi-      quisquam  dizerit  esse  repetendum.'] 
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they  may  upon  the  saine  stock  and  right  do  it  as  deacons  do,  for  if  a 
bishop  was  present  it  was  not  lawful  for  deacons,  as  is  expressly 
affinned  by  S.  Ignatius  in  his  epistle  to  Heron  the  deacon^ ;  and 
S.  Epiphanius '  with  the  same  words  denies  a  jus  bapiizandi  to 
women  and  to  deacons ;  and  both  of  them  affirm  it  to  be  proper  to 
bishops.  Further  yet,  Tertulhan*  and  S.  Hierome^  deny  a  power 
to  presbyters  to  do  it  without  episcopal  dispensation.  Now  if  pres- 
byters and  deacons  have  this  power  only  by  leave  and  in  certain 
cases,  then  it  is  more  than  the  women  have :  only  that  they  are  fitter 
persons  to  be  intrusted  with  the  deputation ;  a  less  necessity  will  de- 
volve it  upon  presbyters  than  upon  deacons,  and  upon  deacons  than 
lay-men ;  and  a  less  yet  will  cast  it  upon  lay-men  tlian  women :  and 
tlus  difference  is  in  respect  of  human  order  and  positive  constitution, 
but  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  according  to  this  doctrine  all  persona 
are  equally  receptive  of  it.  And  therefore  to  baptize  is  no  part  of 
the  grace  of  orders,  no  fruit  of  the  holy  Ghost,  but  a  work  which 
may  be  done  bv  all,  and  at  some  times  must :  and  if  baptism  may, 
then  it  will  be  hard  to  keep  all  the  other  rites  from  the  common  in- 
roads, and  then  the  whole  office  will  perish. 

6.  But  if  lay  persons  baptizing,  though  in  case  of  necessity,  do 
sin,  as  8.  Augustine  seems  to  say  they  do,  then  it  is  certain  Christ 
never  gave  them  leave  so  much  as  by  insinuation ;  and  then  neither 
can  the  church  g^ve  leave ;  for  she  can  give  leave  for  no  man  to  sin. 
And  besides,  such  a  deputation  were  to  no  purpose ;  because  no  per- 
son shall  dare  to  do  it,  for  evil  is  not  to  be  done,  though  for  the  ob- 
taining the  greatest  good :  and  it  will  be  hard  to  state  the  question, 
so  that  either  the  child  shall  perish,  or  some  other  must  perish  for 
it ;  for  he  tliat  positively  ventures  upon  a  sin  for  a  good  end,  wor- 
sliips  God  with  a  sin,  and  therefore  shall  be  thanked  with  a  damna- 
tion, if  he  dies  before  repentance ;  but  if  the  child  shall  not  perish 
in  such  case  of  not  being  baptized,  then  why  should  any  man  break 
the  rule  of  institution?  and  if  he  shall  perish  without  being  baptized 
then  God  hath  affixed  the  salvation  of  the  child  upon  the  condition 
of  another  man's  siiL 

7.  (3)  And  indeed  the  pretence  of  cases  of  necessity  may  do  much 
towards  the  excusing  an  irregularity  in  an  exterior  rite,  though  of 
divine  institution ; 

but  it  will  not  easily  be  proved  that  God  hath  made  any  such  neces- 
sities^: it  is  certain  that  for  persons  having  the  use  of  reason  God 
hath  provided  a  remedy  that  no  lay  person  should  have  need  to  bap- 

'  hiW  tnpri,  B.  24.]  ..  very  seldom  hath  any  great  strength 

'  nmr.  xix.  [leg.  Izxix.  §  8.]  in  it;  because  when  positive  institutiona 

*  [ubi  supra.]  cannot  be  had  whole  aud  entire  as  God 

«  De  bapt.  adr.  Lucifer,  [ubi  supra.]  hath  ordained  them,  with  submission  I 

■  Eurip.  [Licymn.— Stob.  ecL  L  5.]  speak  it,  I  think  they  cease  to  be  neccs- 

^  [. .  ••  the  plausible  plea  of  necessity  sary."     Nelson,  life  of  Bull,  cap.  vL] 
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tize  a  catechumen ;  for  his  volum  or  desire  of  baptu^m  shall  serve  his 
turn.  And  it  will  be  unimaginable  that  God  hath  made  no  provisioa 
for  infants^  and  yet  put  it  upon  them  in  many  cases  with  equal  neces- 
sity^ which  without  breach  of  a  divine  institution  cannot  be  supplied. 
8.  (4)  If  a  lay  person  shall  baptize,  whether  or  no  shall  the  person 
baptized  receive  benefit,  or  will  any  more  but  the  outward  act  be 
done  ?  For  that  the  lay  person  shall  convey  rem  sacramenti  or  be 
the  minister  of  sacramental  grace,  is  no  where  revealed  in  scripture, 
and  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  gospel;  for  the  verbum  reconcu- 
Uatumis,  all  the  whole  'ministry  of  reconciliation,^  is  intrusted  to 
the  priest,  nobis  (saith  S.  Paul)  '  to  us  who  are  embassadors/  And 
what  difference  is  there,  if  cases  of  necessity  be  pretended  in  the 
defect  of  other  ministries',  but  that  they  also  may  oe  invaded?  and 
cases  of  necessity  may  by  other  men  also  be  numbered  in  the  other 
sacrament :  and  they  have  done  so ;  and  I  know  who  said  that  no 
man  must  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  but  he  that 
is  lawfully  called,  **  except  there  be  a  case  of  necessity  -"  and  that 
there  may  be  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  blessed  sacrament  there  needs 
no  other  testimony  than  the  Nicene  council^;  wliich  calls  the  sacra- 
ment  in  the  article  of  death,  iufayKoioraTov  itpobiov,  viaticum,  *  the 
most  necessary  provision  for  our  journey  •/  and  if  a  lay  person  ab- 
solves, there  is  as  much  promise  of  the  validity  of  the  one  as  the 
other,  unless  it  be  said  that  there  may  be  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism,  but  not  so  of  absolution ;  which  the  maintainers  of  the  other 
opinion  are  not  apt  to  profess.  And  therefore  S.  Augustine  did  not 
know  whether  baptism  administered  by  a  lay  person  be  to  be  repeated 
or  no,  Nescio  an  pie  quis^m  duterit,  he  '  knew  not;'  neither  do  I. 
But  Simeon  of  Thes^onica'  is  confident,  ovMs  PavrCC^i  €l  firi  x«- 
poToviav  tx€i,  *  no  man  baptizes  but  he  that  is  in  holy  orders/  The 
baptism  is  null :  I  cannot  say  so ;  nor  can  I  say,  Icrro)  h^Krhv  \  '  let 
it  be  received/  Only  I  offer  this  to  consideration ;  if  a  deacon  can 
do  no  ministerial  act  with  effect,  but  a  lay  person  may  do  the  same 
with  effect  upon  the  person  suscipient,  what  is  that  supernatural 
grace  and  inherent  and  indelible  character  which  a  deacon  hath  re- 
ceived  in  bis  ordination?  If  a  deacon  can  do  no  supernatural  act 
which  were  void  and  null  if  done  by  him  that  is  not  a  deacon,  he 
hath  no  character,  no  spiritual  inherent  power :  and  that  he  is  made 
the  ordinary  minister  of  it  is  for  order^  sake :  but  he  that  can  do  the 
same  thing  hath  the  same  power  and  ability.  By  this  ground  a 
lay  person  and  a  deacon  are  not  distinguished  by  any  inherent  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  they  who  understand  the  spiritual  powers  and 
effects  of  ordination  in  the  sense  and  expression  of  an  inherent  and 

«  [rid.    Luther.]  Dc  captir.    Babyl,  f  [cap.  xiii.  torn.  i.  coL  329  B.] 

c  *de  ordine;*  ct  in  1.  dc  instituendit  ■  [See  toI.  x.  p.  3^9.]  ^ 

niinistrt  ad  scnatum  Pragenscni ;  in  L  "  [S.  Basil,  ep.  clxxxTiii.  ad  Amphi- 

de  missa  abroganda ;  in  1.  de  notis  ee-  loch. — torn.  iiL  p.  270  B.] 

clcsiae.  [torn.  iv.  foil.  281  iqq.  et  ^061  et  *  [tic  cd.J 
441  sqq.  et  545  sqq.— fol.  Jen.  160*6.] 
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indelible  cliaracter,  will  find  some  difficulty  in  allowing  the  effect  of 
a  lay  baptism. 

9.  But  I  consider  that  the  instances  of  scripture  brought  for  the 
lawfulness  of  lay  administration,  if  they  had  no  particular  exception, 
yet  are  impertinent  to  this  question ;  for  it  is  not  with  us  pretended 
in  any  case  to  be  lawful^  but  in  extreme  necessity:  and  therefore 
S.  Peter's  deputing  the  brethren  who  came  with  him  to  Cornelius 
to  baptize  his  family,  is  nothing  to  our  purpose,  and  best  answers 
itself :  for  either  they  were  of  the  clei^y,  who  came  with  them ;  or 
else  lay  persons  may  baptize  by  the  right  of  an  ordinary  deputation, 
without  a  case  of  necessity ;  for  here  was  ^  none :  8.  Peter  might 
have  done  it  himself. 

10.  And  as  for  Ananias,  he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two* :  and  if 
that  be  nothing,  yet  he  was  called  to  that  ministration  about  Paul, 
as  Paul  himself  was  to  the  apostleship,  even  by  an  immediate  voca- 
tion and  mission  from  Christ  himself.  And  if  this  answer  were  not 
sufficient  (as  it  is  most  certainly)  the  ai^ument  would  press  further 
than  is  intended :  for  Ananias  tells  him  he  was  sent  to  him  '  that  he 
mi^ht  lay  his  hands  on  him  that  he  might  receive  the  holy  Qhost :' 
and  to  do  that  was  more  than  Philip  could  do :  though  he  was  a 
deacon,  and  in  as  great  a  necessity  as  this  was :  and  yet  besides  all 
this,  this  was  not  a  case  of  necessity,  unless  there  was  never  a  pres- 
byter or  deacon  in  all  Damascus,  or  that  God  durst  not  trust  any  of 
them  with  Paul,  but  only  Ananias,  or  that  Paul  could  not  stay  longer 
without  baptism,  as  many  thousand  converts  did  in  descending  ages. 

11.  And  for  the  other  conjecture  it  is  not  considerable  at  all :  for 
the  apostles  might  take  three  or  four  days'  time  to  baptize  the  three 
thousand :  there  was  no  hurt  done  if  they  had  stayea  a  week :  the 
text  insinuates  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  "  The  same  day  about  three 
thousand  were  added  to  the  church  ;'*  then  they  were  '  added  to  the 
church'  (that  is,  by  virtue  and  efficacy  of  that  sermon)  who,  it  may 
be,  considered  somewhile  of  S.  Peter  s  discourse,  and  gave  up  their 
names  upon  mature  deliberation  and  positive  conviction.  But  it  is 
not  said  they  were  baptized  the  same  oay ;  and  yet  it  was  not  impos- 
sible for  the  twelve  apostles  to  do  it  in  one  day,  if  they  had  thought 
it  reasonable. 

12.  Por  my  6wn  particular,  I  wish  we  would  make  no  more  neces- 
sities than  God  maae,  but  that  we  leave  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  the  manner  of  the  first  institution,  and  the  clerical 
offices  be  kept  within  *  their  cancels,  that  no  lay  hand  may  pretend  a 
reason  to  usurp  the  sacred  ministry :  and  since  there  can  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  unbaptized  persons  of  years  of  discretion,  because  their 
desire  may  supply  them,  it  were  well  also  if  our  charity  would  find 
some  other  way  also  to  understand  God's  mercy  towards  infants; 
for  certainly  He  is  most  merciful  and  full  of  pity  to  them  also :  and 
if  there  be  no  neglect  of  any  of  His  own  appointed  ministries,  so  as 

•  ['  wat'  deest  B.]  *   [See  p.  20,  above.]  •  [*  wiili'  A.] 
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He  hath  appointed  tbem^  methinks  it  were  but  reasonable  to  trust 
Iljs  goodness  with  the  infants  in  other  cases :  for  it  cannot  but  be  a 
jealousy  and  a  suspicion  of  Ood^  a  not  daring  to  trust  Him,  and  an 
unreasonable  proceeding  beside^  that  we  will  rather  venture  to  dis* 
pense  with  divine  institution,  than  think  that  God  will ;  or  that  we 
should  pretend  more  care  of  children  than  God  hath :  when  we  will 
break  an  institution,  and  the  rule  of  an  ordinary  ministry  of  God's 
appointing,  rather  than  cast  them  upon  God ;  as  if  God  loved  this 
ceremony  better  than  He  loved  the  child ;  for  so  it  must  be,  if  the 
child  perished^  for  want  of  it:  and  yet  still  methinks  according  to 
such  doctriue,  there  was  little  or  no  care  taken  for  infants;  for  when 
God  had  appointed  a  ministry,  and  fixed  it  with  certain  rules  and  a 
proper  deputation,  in  reason  (knowing  in  all  things  else  how  merciful 
God  is,  and  full  of  goodness)  we  should  have  expected  that  God 
should  have  given  express  leave  to  have  gone  besides  the  first  dr* 
cumstanoes  of  the  sacrament,  if  He  had  intended  we  might  or  should  t 
and  that  He  should  have  told  us  so  too,  rather  than  by  leaving  them 
fast  tied  without  any  express  cases  of  exception,  or  marks  of  differ^ 
euce,  permit  men  to  dispute  and  stand  unresolved  between  a  case  of 
duty  and  a  point  of  charity :  for  although  God  will  have  mercv  rather 
than  sacrifice,  yet  when  both  are  commanded,  God  takes  order  they 
shall  never  cross  each  other,  and  sacrifice  is  to  be  preferred  before 
mercy,  when  the  sacrifice  is  in  the  commandment,  and  the  mercy  is 
not :  as  it  is  in  the  present  question.  And  if  it  were  otherwise  in 
this  case,  yet  because  God  loves  mercy  so  well,  why  should  we  not 
think  that  God  himself  will  shew  this  mercy  to  this  infant,  when  He 
hath  not  expressed  His  pleasure  that  we  should  do  it?  We  cannot 
be  more  merciful  than  He  is. 

13.  The  church  of  England  hath  determined  nothing  in  this  par- 
ticular, that  I  know  of ;  only  when  in  the  first  Hturgy  of  king  Edward 
the  sixth,  a  rubric  was  inserted  permitting  midwives  to  baptize  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger,  it  was  left  out  in  the  second  lituipes,  which 
is  at  least  an  argument  she  intended  to  leave  the  question  unde- 
termined ;  if  at  least  that  omission  of  the  clause  was  not  also  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  article.  Only  this  Epiphanius^  objects  against  the  Mar- 
ciofiites,  and  Tertullian^  against  the  Gnostics,  tliat  they  did  permit 
women  to  baptize :  I  cannot  say  but  they  made  it  an  ordinary  em- 
ployment, and  a  thing  besides  the  case  of  necessity:  I  know  not 
whether  they  did  or  no.  But  if  they  be  permitted,  it  is  considerable 
whither  the  example  may  drive :  Petulans  tnulier  qua  %igurpavii  do» 
cere,  an  nan  utique  et  iinguendi  ju8  Mi  pariet  ?  that  I  may  turn 
Tertulliatfs'  thesis  into  an  interrogative,  'The  women  usurp  the 
office  of  teaching;  if  also  they  may  be  permitted  to  baptize,'  they 
may  in  time  arrogate  and  invade  other  minbtries;  or  if  they  do  not, 

*  [  perishes'  A,]  '  TertuUian.  de  baptismo.  [cap.  xrii, 
^   Ifsrcs.  xlii.  [§  4.]                                    *  Pefulantia  aatem  imiluruni  .  .  .  utique 

*  De  prxscript  hasret   [cap.  xlL]  non  etiam  tingueniii/  &c.  edd] 
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bj  reason  of  the  Datural  and  political  incapacity  of  their  persons,  yet 
others  may  upon  the  same  stock :  for  necessity  consists  not  in  a 
mathematical  point,  but  hath  latitude  which  may  be  expounded  to 
inconvenience ;  and  that  I  say  truth  and  fear  reasonably,  I  need  no 
other  testimony  than  the  Greek  church,  for  amongst  them  a  fi^ 
'sapovTos  Upia>s,  'the  absence  of  the  priest'  is  necessity  enough  for 
a  woman  to  baptize;  for  so  saysOabriel  Philadelphiensis ',  'In  the 
absence  of  a  priest,  a  christian  laic  may  baptize,  whether  it  be  man 
or  woman/  either  may  do  it ;  and  whether  that  be  not  only  of  danger 
in  the  sequel,  but  in  itself  a  very  dissolution  of  all  discipluie,  I  leave 
it  to  the  church  of  England  to  determine  as  for  her  own  particular, 
that  at  least  the  sacrament  be  left  entirely  to  clerical  dispensation 
according  to  divine  commandment. 

14.  One  thing  I  offer  to  consideration ;  that  since  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  be  most  notoriously  and  signally  used  in  baptism, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  gospel  and  all  its  promises,  is 
opened  to  all  believers,  and  though  as  certainly  yet  less  principally  in 
reconciling  penitents^  and  admitting  them  to  the  communion  of  the 
faithful;  it  may  be  of  ill  consequence  to  let  them  be  usurped  by 
bands  to  whom  they  were  not  consigned.  Certain  it  is,  8.  Peter 
used  Iiis  keys,  and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first,  when  he  said^, 
"  Bepent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
holy  Ghost."  However,  as  to  the  main  question,  we  have  not  only 
the  universal  doctrine  of  Christendom,  but  also  express  authority  ana 
commission  in  scripture,  sending  out  apostles  and  apostolical  men, 
persons  of  choice  and  special  designation  to  '  baptize  all  nations,'  and 
to  entertain  them  into  the  services  and  institution  of  the  holy  Jesus. 


SECT.  V. 

1.  lY.  I  SHALL  instance  but  once  more,  but  it  is  in  the  most 
solemn,  sacred,  and  divinest  mystejy  in  *  our  religion ;  that  in  which 
the  clergy  in  their  appointed  ministry  do  biaKovovvT€i  /yieo-ireveij;, 
'  stand  between  God  and  the  people,'  and  do  fulfil  a  special  and  in- 
comprehensible ministry,  which  'the  angels  themselves  do  look  into^' 
with  admiration,  to  which  the  people  if  thev  come  without  fear,  can- 
not come  without  sin ;  and  this  of  so  sacred  and  reserved  mysterious- 
ness,  that  but  few  have  dared  to  offer  at  witli  uucousecrated  hands : 
some  have.  But  the  eucharist  is  the  fulness  of  all  the  mysterious- 
neas  of  our  religion;  and  the  clergy,  when  they  officiate  here,  are 

'  Tractat.  de  ucramento,  cap.  de  bap-  rrioj^r,  ttf  t«  ytffii  f  Ay  rt  ipprfv. 

tiimo,  [fo.  Jci3'.  4to.  Venet  ICOO,  in  li-  *•  [Ada  il  88.] 

targg.    grsc    torn*    xii.]   m^    ifap6yros  '  [*  of  A.] 

'*p4»i  sZpoTtu  $awr(fuy  koI  XeuKhs  XP«-  ^  L^id.  1  Pet.  L  12.] 
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most  truly  in  the  phrase  of  S.  Paul  \  di^pensatores  mysteriorum  Dei, 
'  dispensers  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  kingdom/  For,  to  use  the 
words  of  S.  Cyprian  ^,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  our  high-priest,  and  Him- 
self become*  our  sacrifice,  which  He  finished  upon  the  cross  in  a  real 
performance,  and  now  in  His  office  of  mediatorsnip  makes  intercession 
for  us  by  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  Himself,  of  His  own  person  in 
heaven,  which  is  a  continual  actually  represented  ailment  to  move 
God  to  mercy  to  all  that  believe  in  and  obey  the  holy  Jesus/' 

2.  Now  Christ  did  also  establish  a  number  of  select  persons,  to  be 
ministers  of  this  great  sacrifice,  finished  upon  the  cross ;  that  they 
also  should  exhibit  and  represent  to  God,  in  the  manner  wliich  their 
Lord  appointed  them,  this  sacrifice,  commemorating  the  action  and 
suffering  of  the  great  Priest;  and  by  way  of  prayers  and  impetration, 
offering  up  that  action  in  behalf  of  the  people,  M  rh  iru)  Ova-icum^' 
piop  avaitiiiy^as  rhs  OvcCas,  (as  Gregory  Pfazianzeu'  expresses  it) 
sending  up  sacrifices  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar  in  heaven,  tluit  the 
church  might  be  truly  united  unto  Christ  their  head,  and,  in  the  way 
of  their  ministry,  may  do  what  He  does  in  heaven ;  for  He  exhibits 
the  sacrifice,  that  is.  Himself,  actually  and  presentially  in  heaven : 
the  priest  on  earth  commemorates  the  same,  and  by  bis  prayers  repre- 
sents it  to  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole  catholic  church ;  presentially 
too,  by  another  and  more  mysterious  way  of  presence;  but  both 
Clirist  in  heaven,  and  His  ministers  on  earth  do  actuate  that  sacri- 
fice, and  apply  it  to  its  purposed  design  by  praying  to  God  in  the" 
virtue  and  merit  of  that  sacrifice;  Christ  himself,  iti  a  high  and 
glorious  manner;  the  ministers  of  His  priesthood  (as  it  becomes 
ministers)  humbly,  sacramentally,  and  according  to  the  energy  of 
human  advocation  and  intercession.  This  is  the  sum  and  great 
mysteriousness  of  Christianity,  and  is  now  to  be  proved. 

8.  This  is  expressly  described  in  scripture ;  that  part  concerning 
Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Paul,  who  disputes  largely  concerning 
Christ's  priesthood ;  affirming"  that '  Christ  is  a  priest  for  ever ;'  He 
hath  therefore  '  an  unchangeable  priesthood,'  because  '  He  continueth 
for  ever,'  and  '  He  lives  for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us ;'  this 
He  does  as  priest,  and  therefore  it  must  be  by  offering  a  sacrifice, 
"  for  every  high-priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices,"  and 
therefore  '^  it  is  necessary  He  also  have  something  to  offer,"  as  lone 
as  He  is  a  priest,  that  is,  '  for  ever,'  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things ;  since  therefore  He  bath  nothing  new  to  offer,  and  something 
He  must  continually  offer,  it  is  evident  He  offers  himself  as  the 

'  [1  Cor.  iv.  1.]  tunc  oflfert  in  ecclena  Deo  patri,  si  sie 

i  Ad  Cscil.  epist  IxiiL  [p.  155.]  Si  incipiat  offerre   secundum  quod  ipsom 

Jetus  Christus  Doininus  et  Deus  noster  Chnstum  Tideat  obtulisiie. 

ipse  est  Bummus  sacerdos  Dei  patris,  et  *■  ['  became*  A.] 

sacrificium  Patri  seipsum  primus  obtulit,  *  Orat  xi.  [lege  L  aL  iL  §  78. — tom.  i 

et   hoc   fieri   in   sui    c^mmemorationem  p.  48  C] 

praecepit ;  utique  iJle  sacerdos  vice  Christi  "  ['  the'    eest  A.] 

vere  fungitur,  qui  id  quod  Christus  fecit,  *  [  Heb.  Tii  23  sqq. ;  and  riii  2  sqq.] 

imitatur:  et  sacrificium  Terum  et  plenum 
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medinm  of  adrocation,  and  the  instance  and  argument  of  a  prevailing 
intercession ;  and  this  He  calls  '  a  more  excellent  ministry/  and  by 
it  Jesus  is  '  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary^  and  of  the  true  tabernacle ;' 
that  is.  He  as  our  high-priest  oflSciates  in  heaven  in  the  great  office 
of  a  mediator,  in  the  merit  and  power  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
Now  what  Christ  does  always  in  a  proper  and  most  glorious  manner, 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  also  do  in  theirs:  commemorating  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  '  giving  thanks,'  and  celebrating  a  perpetual 
eucharist  for  it,  and  by '  declaring  the  death  of  Clirist,'  and  praying  to 
God  in  the  virtue  of  it,  for  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  all  per- 
sons capable ;  it  is  in  genere  oratianis  a  sacrifice,  and  an  instrument 
of  propitiation,  as  all  holy  prayers  are  in  their  several  proportions'. 

4.  And  this  was  by  a  precept  of  Christ;  Hoc  facite,  'do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  Now  this  precept  is  but  twice  reported  of  in 
the  New  testament,  though  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  be  four 
times.  And  it  is  done  with  admirable  mystery ;  to  distinguish  the 
several  inter^ts  and  operations  which  concern  several  sorts  of  Chris- 
tians in  their  distinct  capacities :  S.  Paul  thus  represents  it,  '*  Take, 
eat,"  '*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me  /'  plainly  referring  this  pre- 
cept to  all  that  are  to  eat  and  drink  the  symbols :  for  they  also  do  in 
their  manner  enunciate,  declare,  or  represent  the  Lord's  death  till 
He  come.  And  8.  Paul  prosecutes  it  with  instructions  particular  to 
the  Kot,imvomT€s,  to  '  them  that  do  communicate/  as  appears  in  the 
succeeding  cautions  against  unworthy  manducation,  and  for  due  pre- 
paration to  its  reception.  But  S.  Luke  reports  it  plainly  to  another 
purpose,  "And  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  unto  them,  saying,  This  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you ; 
Hoc  facite,  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  'This'  cannot  but 
relate  to  accepit,  graiias  egityf regit,  diitribuit.  Hoc  facite ;  here 
was  no  manducation  expressed,  and  therefore  Hoc  facite  concerns  the 
apostles  in  the  capacity  of  ministers;  not  as  receivers,  but  as  conse- 
craters  and  givers;  and  if  the  institution  had  been  represented  in 
one  scheme  without  this  mysterious  distinction,  and  provident  sepa- 
ration of  employment,  we  had  been  eternally  in  a  cloud,  and  have 
needed  a  new  hght  to  guide  us;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  hath 
done  it  in  the  very  first  fountains  of  scripture. 

5.  And  this  being  the  great  mystery  of  Christianity,  and  the  only 
remanent  express  of  ChrisPs  sacrifice  on  earth,  it  is  most  consonant 
to  the  analogy  of  the  mystery,  that  this  commemorative  sacrifice  be 
presented  by  persons  as  separate  and  distinct  in  their  ministry,  as  the 
sacrifice  itself  is  from  and  above  the  other  parts  of  our  religion. 

6.  Thus  also  the  church  of  God  hath  for  ever  understood  it  without 
any  variety  of  sense  or  doubtfulness  of  distinguishing  opinions.  It 
was  the  great  excellency  and  secret  mystery  i^  of  the  repgion,  to  conse- 
crate and  offer  the  holy  symbols  and  sacraments :  I  shall  transcribe  a 

'  ['  Now  .  .  proportioni.'    The  punc-     tor  has  not  Tentured  to  alter  it] 
tiiadou  seems  ^uestiona2>l9 :  but  the  edl-         *  ^'  ministery'  A.] 
i.  D 
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passace  oat  of  Justin  Martjr',  giving  the  account  of  it  to  Antoninus 
Pius  m  his  oration  to  him ;  and  it  will  serve  instead  of  many ;  for  it 
tells  the  relidon  of  the  Christians  in  this  mystery,  and  gives  a  fall 
account  of  all  the  ceremony,  nava-ifi^voi  r»r  €vx«ir  tir^iTa  vpoa- 
4>€p€Tiu  T^  trpocoTcori  Tttr  ib€Xi(fi&v  ipros  kcH  vorrjpiov  (fdaros  koI 
KpAfiaros,  kc.,  '  when  the  prayers  are  done,  then  is  brought  to  the 
president  of  the  br^hren'  (the  priest)  '  the  bread,  and  the  chaKce  of 
wine  mingled  with  wat^ ;  which  being  received,  he  gives  praise  and 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  and  presents  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  and  the  holy  Spirit,  and  largely  gives  thanks  that  He  hath 
been  pleased  to  give  us  these  gifts :  and  when  he  hath  finished  the 
pravers  and  thanksgiving,  all  the  people  that  is  present  with  a  joyful 
acclamation  say,  Amen.  Which  when  it  is  done  by  the  presidents 
and  people,  those  which  amongst  us  are  called  deacons  and  ministers, 
distribute  to  every  one  that  is  present,  that  they  may  partake  of  Him 
in  whom  the  thanks  were  presented,  the  eucharist,  bread,  wine,  and 
water;  and  may  bear  it  to  the  absent  Moreover  this  nourishment 
is  by  us  called  the  eucharist,  which  it  is  lawful  for  none  to  partake, 
but  to  him  who  believes  our  doctrine  true,  and  is  washed  in  the  laver 
for  the  remission  of  sins  and  regeneration,  and  that  lives  so  as  Christ 
delivered.  For  we  do  not  take  it  as  common  bread  and  common 
drink ;  but  as  by  the  word  of  God  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  made  flesh,  and  for  our  salvation^  sake  had  flesh  and 
blood  :  after  the  same  manner  also  we  are  taught  that  this  nourish- 
ment, in  which  by  the  prayers  of  His  word,  which  is  from  Him  the 
food  in  which  thanks  are  given,  or  the  consecrated  food',  by  which 
our  flesh  and  blood  by  mutation  or  change  are  nourished,  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesus.  For  the  apostles  in  their  com- 
mentaries which  they  wrote,  which  are  called  the  gospels,  so  deli- 
vered that^  Jesus  commanded.  For  when  He  had  given  thanks  and 
taken  bread.  He  said.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me ;  this  is  My 
body ;  and  likewise  taking  the  chalice,  and  having  given  thanks,  He 
said.  This  is  My  blood  ;  and  that  He  gave  it  to  them  alone.'  This 
one  testimony  I  reckon  as  sufficient :  who  please  to  see  more,  may 
observe  the  tradition  full,  testified  and  entire,  in  Ignatius^,  Qemens 
Bomanus,  or  whoever  wrote  the  apostolical  constitutions  in  his 
name",  Tertullian",  S.Cyprian®,  8.  AthanasiusP,EpiphaniusS  S.Basil', 
S.  Chrysostom  almost  every  where',  S.  Hierome^  S.  Augustine^;  and 

t  ApoL  iL  [aL  L  %  66  sq.]  '  Apol.  iL  cum  de  Ischyrm  ntionem 

^  [So  edd.]  reddit  eum  calice  sacro  uti  non  potuisae. 

1^  ['that  . .  food/  riftf  9t*  c^x^f  kSyw      [torn.  i.  p.  138  sq.] 

^  ['  as'  B ;  wropgly.]  '  Dc  bapL,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  [sire  respooa. 

1  EpUt.  [interp.]  ad  TraUian.  [§▼».]      &d  qusst  tuL — torn.  ii.  append,  p.  662 

•  Lib.  i.  e.  81..[?1  et  lib.  riiL  c  ulL      B.J 

[p.  426  nqq.  ed.  Coteler.]  '  ■  De  saccoxL,  lib.  iii^  [§  5.]  et  tL  [{ 

■  De  prescript  [cap.  xx.  et  xxiL  fio.      4.] — Horn.  " 
— Cfl  De  cor.  mi" 

•  Lib.  i.  ep.  2         , 
[al.  epp.  Ivii  L  et  xt.  pp.  1 17,  et  1  et  84.]      A,  424  B';  riL  517  A'sqq.  787  aqq.] 


cript  [cap.  xx.  et  xxiL  fio.      4.] — Horn.  p.  aL]  Ii.  [§  8.]  et  [IxxxiL 
.  miL,  cap.  iii.]  aL]  IxxxiiL  [§  4  sqq.]  in  Matth.  et  hom. 

».  2  et  9,  et  lib.  iiL  ep.  15.      tL  ad  pop.  Antioch.  [? — tom.  L  p.  8S4 
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indeed  we  cannot  look  in  Tain  into  anj  of  the  old  writers :  the  sum 
of  whose  doctrine  in  this  perticolar  T  shall  represent  in  the  words  of 
the  most  ancient  of  them^  S.  Ignatius^,  saying  that  ''he  is  worse 
than  an  infidel  that  offers  to  ofBciate  about  the  holy  altar,  unless  he 
be  a  bishop  or  a  priest/' 

7.  And  oertaim^,  he  could  upon  no  pretence  hare  challenged  the 
appellative  of  chnstian,  who  had  dared  either  himself  to  invade  the 
holy  rites  within  the  chancels*,  or  had  denied  the^wer  of  cele- 
brating this  dreadful  mysteiy  to  belong  only  to  saoeraotal  ministra* 
lion.  For  either  it  is  said  to  be  but  common  bread  and  wine,  and 
then^  if  that  were  true,  indeed  any  body  may  minister  it ;  but  then 
thej  that  say  so  are  '  blasphemous,'  they  '  count  the  blood  of  the 
Lord,'  ri  atfuz  r^s  ^ta^ictyy  (as  S.  PauU  calls  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
words  of  institution),  'the  blood  of  the  covenant'  or  'new  testa- 
ment/ '  a  pro&ne  or  common  thing ;'  they  '  discern  not  the  Lord's 
body ;'  they  know  not  that  'the  bread  that  is  broken  is  the  commu- 
nication 01  Christ's  body :'  but  if  it  be  a  holy,  separate,  or  di?ine 
and  mysterious  thing,  who  can  make  it  (ministerially,  I  mean)  and 
consecrate  or  sublime  it  from  common  and  ordinary  bread,  but  a  con- 
secrate, separate,  and  sublimed  person  ?  It  is  to  be  done  either  by  a 
natural  power,  or  by  a  supernatural.  A  natural  cannot  hallow  a 
thing  in  order  to  God ;  and  they  only  ha?e  a  supernatural,  who  have 
derived  it  from  God,  in  order  to  this  ministration ;  who  can  shew 
that  they  are  taken  up  into  the  lot  of  that  deaconship,  which  is  the 
type  and  representment  of  that  excellent  ministry  of  '  the  true  taber- 
nacle,' where  Jesus  himself  does  the  same  thing,  in  a  higher  and 
more*  excellent  manner. 

8.  This  is  the.  great  secret  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  in  the  primi- 
tive church  many  who  yet  had  given  up  their  names  to  Chnst  by 
designation,  or  solemnity,  were  not  admitted  so  much  as  to  the  parti- 
cipation ;  as  the  catecAumeni,  the  andieiUes,  the  fcmitentes,  neo- 
phytes, and  children  :  and  the  ministry  of  it  was  not  only  reserved 
for  sacred  persons,  but  also  performed  with  so  much  mysterious 
sccresy,  that  many  were  not  permitted  so  much  as  to  see.  This  is 
that  rite  in  which  the  priest  intercedes  for,  and  blesses  the  people; 
offering  in  their  behalf,  not  only  their  prayers,  but  apfdying  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  their  prayers,  and  representing  them  with  glo- 
rious advantages,  and  titles  of  acceptation,  which  because  it  was 
so  ezoelleut,  oelestial,  sacred,  mystical,  and  supernatural,  it  raised  up 
the  persons  too ;  that  the  ministerial  priesthood  in  the  church  migh^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  all  great  employments,  pass  an  excellency 
and  a  value  upon  the  ministers. 

«  Contr.  Lucifer,  et  ep.  i.  [al.  t.]  ad  •  De  cW.  Dei,  lib.  zz.  [cap.  la] 

Heliod.  et  Izxxv.  ad  Eyagrium  [at  ci.  ^  [ubi  supra.] 

ad  Erangelum]  et  ad  Hedib.  cl.  [aL  yii.]  *  f* cancels'  A.J 

§  2.  [torn.  iv.  part  2.  coll.  290  sqq.  et  r  fHeb.  x.  29.J 

10,  et  S02  ;  et  part.  I  col  171.]  *  [<  and  a  more*  A.] 

d2 
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9.  And  therefore  according  to  the  natural  reason  of  religion,  and 
the  devotion  of  all  the  world,  the  Christians,  because  they  had  the 
greatest  reason  so  to  do,  did  honour  their  clergy  with  the  greatest 
veneration  and  esteem.  It  is  without  a  metaphor  regale  sacerdotium, 
'  a  royal  priesthood/  so  S.  Peter* ;  which  although  it  be  spoken  in 
general  of  the  christian  church,  and  in  an  improper  large  sense  is 
verified  of  the  people ;  yet  it  is  so  to  be  expounded  as  that  parallel 
place  of  the  boeks  of  Moses^  from  whence  the  expression  is  bor- 
rowed, "ye  shall  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation/' 
which  plainly  by  the  sense  and  analogy  of  the  mosaic  law  sigiiiiies  a 
nation  blessed  by  God  with  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  separate  reli- 
gion ;  a  '  kingdom/  in  which  priests  are  appointed  by  God,  a  '  king- 
dom/ in  which  nothing  is  more  honourable  than  the  '  priesthood  / 
for  it  is  certain,  the  nation  was  famous  in  all  the  world  for  an 
honourable  priesthood ;  and  yet  the  people  were  not  priests  in  any 
sense  but  of  a  violent  metaphor.  And  therefore  the  christian 
ministry  having  greater  privileges,  and  being  honoured  with  attrecta- 
tiou  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  o£Sces  serving  to  'a 
better  covenant/  may  with  greater  argument  be  accounted  excellent, 
honourable,  and  royal ;  and  all  the  churches  be  called  '  a  royal  priest- 
hood/ the  denomination  being  given  to  the  whole,  from  the  most 
excellent  part ;  because  they  all  together  make  one  body  under  Christ 
the  head,  the  medium  of  the  union  being  the  priests,  the  collectors 
of  the  church,  and  instrument  of  aduuation ;  and  reddendo  singula 
singulis,  dividing  to  each  his  portion  of  the  expression,  the  people  is 
*  a  peculiar  people,'  the  clergy  '  a  holy  priesthood  :'  and  all  in  con- 
junction, and  for  several  excellencies  'a  chosen  nation:'  so  that 
BaaCkeiov  Upirevfui  is  the  same  with  fiaaiXfias  Upir^vfid,  Hhe 
priesthood  of  the  kingdom/  that  is,  '  the  ministry  of  the  gospel :'  for 
m  the  New  testament  'the  kingdom'  signifies  'the  gospel:'  and 
QatrCK€ios  is  the  same  with  evayyeXucbs,  '  kingly'  is  '  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  gospel :'  for  therefore  it  is  observable,  it  is  not  ^oxtCKikov 
but  fiaaiKetov  Upirevfia,  not  well  rendered  by  the  vulgar  latin  regale 
sacerdoiium,  as  if  '  kingl/  were  the  appellative  or  epithet  of  this 
priesthood ;  it  is  regium,  a  priesthood  appertaining  to  the  '  kingdom' 
of  the  gospel;  and  the  priest  being  enumerated  distinctly  from  the- 
people, '  the  priests  of  the  kingdom,'  and  the  '  people  of  the  king- 
dom/ are  all  '  hoi/  and  '  chosen  /  but  in  their  several  manner :  the 
priests  of  the  kingdom,  those ;  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  these ; 
these^  to  bring  or  design  a  spiritual  sacrifice,  the  priest  to  offer  it ; 
or  all  together  to  sacrifice;  the  priest  by  his  proper  ministry,  the 
people  by  their  assent,  conjunction,  and  assistance,  chosen  to  serve 
God,  not  only  in  their  own  forms,  but  under  the  ministration  of  au 
honourable  priesthood. 

10.  And  in  all  the  descent  of  christian  religion  it  was  indeed 
honourable ;  ff  luv  Up(AavvT]  rcXctrot  /i^y  ^m  t^s  y§s,  rii^w  lik  kitav- 

•  [1  Pet  iL  9.]    •  >»  [Exod.  xix.  C]  «  [«lhe«€'  oiu.  B.] 
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pavUnv  i\€i  TayiiiroDv,  saith  S.  Chrysostom*,  'the  christian  priest- 
hood does  its  ministry  and  is  perfected  on  earth,  but  hath  the  beauty, 
order,  and  excellency  of  the  heavenly  hosts :'  so  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  take  notice  of  the  lamina  aurea  which  Polycrates*  reports  S.  John 
to  have  worn  in  token  of  his  '  royal  priesthood,'  '  a  wreath  of  gold,' 
(so  also  did  S.  James  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  S.  Hierome'  and 
Epiphanins*  report,)  nor  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  tribute, 
their  authority  with  the  people,  their  great  donatives  and  titles  oi 
secular  advantage ;  these  were  accidental  to  the  ministry,  and  relied 
upon  the  flavour  of  princes,  and  devotion  of  the  people ;  and  if  they 
had  been  more,  yet  are  less  than  the  honours  God  had  bestowed 
upon  it ;  for  certainly  there  is  not  a  greater  degree  of  power  in  the 
world  than  to  '  remit  and  retain  sins,'  and  to  '  consecrate  the  sacra- 
mental symbols'  into  the  mysteriousness  of  'Christ's  body  and  blood ;' 
nor  a  greater  honour  than  that  God  in  heaven  should  ratify  what 
the  priest  does  on  earth ;  and  should  admit  him  to  handle  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  world,  and  to  present  the  same  which  in  heaven  is  pre- 
sented by  the  eternal  Jesus. 

^a  Bwrias  vifivorr^t  hyaiyAKrovt  Up^^s, 
wJurfia  0§ov  x^^^f^^  ^^  iti9T4pjf<n  ^iporrts. 

So  Gr^ory  Nazianzen**  describes  the  honour  and  mysteriousness 
of  the  priests'  power;  they  'minister  the  spiritual  and  unbloody 
sacrifice,'  they  are  '  honourable  guardians  of  souls,'  they  '  bear  the 
work  of  God  in  their  hands.'  And  S.  Hierome*  speaking  of  these 
words  of  S.  Paul^,  "I  am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle," 
Cbiod  ait  apostolus  Jesii  CAristi,  tale  mihi  videtur  quale  si  diwisset, 
Pra/ectus  pratorio  Avgusti  Casaris,  magister  exercitus  Tiberii  impe- 
ratoris.  And  a  little  after,  Grandem  inter  christianos  sidi  vendicans 
dignitatem,  apostolum  se  Christi  titulo  pranotavit,  ut  ex  ipsa  lecturos 
nominis  aitctoritate  ierreret,  indicans  omnes  qui  in  Christo  crederent, 
debere  sidi  esse  subjectos.  And  therefore  S.  Chiysostom^  says  it  is 
the  trick  of  heretics  not  to  give  to  bishops  titles  of  their  eminenoy 
and  honour,  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  them:  Vt  diabolus,  ita 
etiam  quillet  fadt  Aareticus  veAementissimus  in  tempore  perse- 
cutionis,  loquens  cum  pontifice,  nee  etim  vocat  pontificem,  nee  ar- 
ekiepiscopum,  nee  religiosis&imum,  nee  sanctum,  sed  quid?  Reve- 
retUia  tua  ^c,  Nomina  illi  adducit  communia,  ejus  negans  auc- 
toritatem;  diabolus  Aoc  tunc  fecit  erga  Deum.  It  is  KoBapuK^  rdfiy 
and  huxxpiTiKri,  '  a  separating  and  purifying  order  of  men/  so  Diony- 

*  Dc  sacerd.,  lib.  iiL  [cap.  4.]  »  Haeres.  IxxviiL  [J  14.] 

•  Apad  Euseb.  hist.,  lib.  v.  c.  25.  [al.         *•  [Camo.  ad  cpiscoposi  init — ^tom.  iL 
24.     C£iiL31.]  p.  824.] 

'  De  acript.   in  Jacob.   [S.  Hierome  ^  [torn.  iv.  part  1.  coL  409.] 

tpaXa  of  S.  Jamefl  aa  bishop  of  Jcru-  J  1  Tim.  i.  3.  [lege,  Tit.  L  1.] 

4aJem,  but  doea  not  ucution  the   •  la-  ^  [Pseudo-Chrysost  hom.  in  pi.  xilL 

mina.']  §  8.— torn.  v.  col.  560  D.] 
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nos^  calls  it:  but  Nazianzeii">  speaks  greater  and  more  glorious 
words  yet,  and  yet  what  is  no  more  than  a  sober  truth ;  for  he  calls 
the  priest,  riv  fier  iyyikoav  <m\(T6iuvov  ical  iut  iLp\ayyikmf  bo^i- 
avvTO,  Kot  M  ri  &v<a  Ova-uurnjpiov  iLvaniy^^ovra  ra^  Bvaias  Kci 
XpKrT^  uwupeia-ovTO^  .  .  koI  rh  fuiCov  ditfiv,  0€iv  la-oficpov, 
Kol  Oeovoirja-ovra'  he  '  stands  with  angeh*/  and  '  is  magnified  with 
archangels"  /  he  '  sends  sacrifices  to  a  celestial  altar/  and  '  is  con- 
secrated in  the  priesthood  of  Christ  V  '  a  divine  uerson/  and  '  an  in- 
strument  of  making  others  so  too/ — T  shall  add  no  more  as  to  this 
particular.  The  express  precepts  of  God  in  scripture*  are  written 
in  great  characters;  there  is  a  'double  honour'  to  be  given  to 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  '  rulers'  that  also  *  labour  in  the  word  and 
doctrine :'  there  is  'obedience*  due  to  them, '  obedience  in  all  things/ 
and  'estimation'  and  Move/  vv^p  U  v€pur<rov,  'very  abundantly/ 
'  esteem  such  very  highl v  for  their  work's  sake  /  a  '  communicating 
to  them  in  all  good  things  /  and  theur  offices  are  described  to  be 
great,  separate,  busy,  eminent  and  profitable ;  they  are '  rulers  p/  '  pre- 
sidents/ '  set  over  us  in  the  Lord/  '  taking  care  for  us/  '  labouring  in 
doctrine/  '  spiritual  persons/  '  restorers  of  them  that  were  overtaken 
in  a  fault/  'curates  of  souls/  such  as  'must  give  an  account'  for 
them,  the  'salt,'  the  'liglit  of  the  world/  'shepherds/  and  much 
more,  signifying  work,  and  rule,  and  care,  and  honour.  But  next 
to  the  words  of  scripture,  there  can  no  more  be  said  concerning  the 
honour  of  the  sacred  order  of  the  clergy,  than  is  said  by  S.  Chryso- 
stom  in  his  books  De  sacerdotio,  and  S.  Ambrose  De  dignitale  mcer^ 
dotali;  and  no  greater  thing  can  be  supposed  communicated  to  men 
than  to  be  the  'ministers  of  Qod'  in  the  great  conveyances  of  gnu:e, 
and  '  instruments  of  God'  in  the  pardon  of  sins,  in  the  consecration 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  in  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  souls. 
And  this  was  the  style  of  the  church,  calling  bishops^  and  priests  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  capacity,  'stewards  of  Uie  grace  of  God/ 
'leaders  of  the  blind/  'a  light  of  them  that  sit  in  darkness/  'in- 
structors of  the  ignorant/  'teachers  of  babes/  'stars  in  the  world/ 
'  amongst  whom  ve  shine  as  h'ghts  in  the  world/  and  that  is  scriptme 
too;  'stars  in  Christ's  right  hand/  hghts  set  upon  the  candlesticks. 
And  now  supposing  these  premisses',  if  Christendom  had  not  paid 
proportionable  esteem  to  them,  they  had  neither  known  how  to  value 
religion,  or  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  But  that  all  Christendom 
ever  did  pay  the  greatest  reverence  to  the  cle^  and  religious  vene- 

*  [Eccltt.  lucnrok.,  ca|».  t.  p.  128.]        ^^^  wpct^rdfLnw,  iuufw,  Mp€s  «rrc«yi«- 

*  Orat  L  [al.  iL  S  73. — torn.  L  p.  4S.  rutol,    Korupritoyrts    itpoXii^hrras    ilf 
Yid.  supim  p.  S2  et  infra  p.  61.1  vapcnrri^^uiri,  xi^or  kwMaorm. 

*  ['  cum  archangelia  glorificabitt' '  cmn  ^  OlMOPi/tmn  i^t«paruri|t  xiiptros,  Mi| 
Cbiisto  saeerdotio  faagttui,'  inteipr.  ed.  yths  rv^X&y,  ^s  r&if  iw  awrtt,  wmS^i- 
Ben.]  Ttis  ii^tmw,  ZiiaaiedXovs  mprfmr,  ^mvi  i 

*  [1  Hm.  ▼.  17;  Heb.  xUL  17;  2  Cor.  pas  h  k6vi»^ 
ilO;  ITbeacT.  12;  OalvL  1.]      ^  '  [* premiaet' A.] 

'   flpot^wrUf  iyo^Mfvoi,   i^ov$€rovW' 
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ration^  is  a  certain  argument  that  in  christian  religion  the  distinction 
of  the  cleigy  from  the  laity  is  supposed  as  a  jpracognitum,  a  princi- 
ple of  the  institution. 

I  end  this  with  the  words  of  the  seventh  general  council*,  "  It  is 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  in  the  priesthood  there  is  order  and 
distinction^  and  to  observe  the  ordinations  and  elections  of  the  priest- 
hood with  strictness  and  severity  is  well-plearing  to  Gk>d/' 


SECT.  VL 

1.  As  aooti  as  Ood  began  to  constitute  a  churchy  and  fix  the 
priesthood,  which  before  was  very  ambulatory^  and  disnensed  into 
all  families^  but  ever  officiated  by  the  major  domo,  Goa  gives  the 
power^  and  designs  the  person.  And  therefore  Moses  consecrated 
Aaron,  agUatus  a  Deo  consecrationU  principe,  saith  Dionysius^ ;  Moses 
performed  the  external  rites  of  designation,  but  God  was  the  con- 
secrator;  7j\v  UpariKriv  rektlaxruf  Upapx^^Ko^^  lT€K€<nciipyr\<r€  imh 
T€\eripxp  ^^¥'  Moses  appointed  Aaron  to  the  priesthood,  and  gave* 
him  the  order,  but  it  was  only  as  the  minister  and  deputy  of  God, 
under  God  the  chief  consecrator.  "  And  no  man  taketh  upon  him 
this  honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron,''  saith 
S.  Paul".  For  in  every  priesthood,  God  designed  and  appointed 
the  ministry,  and  collates  a  power,  or  m^kes  the  person  gracious : 
either  gives  him  a  spiritual  ability  of  doing  something  which  others 
have  not ;  or  if  he  be  only  employed  in  praying  and  presenting  sacri- 
fices of  beasts  for  the  people,  yet  that  such  a  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  nearer  address,  and  in  behalf  of  the  people,  must  depend 
upon  God's  acceptation,  and  therefore  upon  divine  constitution :  for 
there  can  be  no  reason  given  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  why  God 
will  accept  the  intermediation  of  one  man  for  many,  or  why  this 
man  more  than  another,  who  possibly  hath  no  natural  or  acc|uired 
excellencT  bevond  many  of  the  people,  except  what  God  himself 
makes,  after  the  constitution  of  the  person.  If  a  spiritual  power  be 
necessary  to  the  ministration,  it  is  certain  none  can  give  it  but 
the  fountain  and  the  principle  of  the  Spirif  s  emanation.  Or  if  the 
gradousness  and  aptness  of  the  person  be  required,  that  also  being 
arbitrary,  preternatural  and  chosen,  must  derive  from  the  divine 
election :  for  God  cannot  be  prescribed  unto  by  us,  whom  He  shall 
hear,  and  whom  He  ^hall  entertain  in  a  more  immediate  address,  and 
freer  intercourse. 

•  Cma.  xir.  [tom.  it.  coL  496.]  •<>«     p.  128  C.—tts  rovro  km^cIs  ^^  wAt- 

itfihiXam,  iced  rh  hf  iucpi0€l<f  Zmmipttp  rif  agiutus,   Deo  consecratioiiii    principe,' 

T^  Upmc^np  iyx*ff^*is  {_4yx*ipiff*is  &c*  interpr.  LansteL] 
tdd.]  9«^  ioriM  tUp^trrw,  •  [Heb.  Y.  4.] 

'  Eoclcs.  hierarch.  [cap.  v.  contempl., 
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2.  And  this  is  divinely  taught  us  bj  the  example  of  the  High- 
priest  himself;  who,  because  He  derived  all  power  from  His  father, 
and  all  His  graciousness  and  favour  in  the  office  of  priest  and  medi- 
ator, was  also  personally  chosen  and  sent,  and  took  not  the  honour 
but  as  it  descended  on  Him  from  God,  that  the  honour  and  the 
power,  the  ability  and  the  ministry,  might  derive  from  the  same 
fountain.  "Christ  did  not  glorify  Himself  to  become  high-priest*/' 
Honour  may  be  deserved  by  ourselves,  but  always  comes  from  others : 
and  because  no  greater  honour  than  to  be  "  ordained  for  men  iu 
things  pertaining  to  God,''  every  man  must  say  as  our  blessed  High- 
priest  said3^  of  Himself,  "If  I  honour  Myself,  My  honour  is  nothing : 
it  is  God  that  honoureth  Me:''  for  Christ  being  the  fountain  of 
evangelical  ministry,  is  the  measure  of  our  dispensations,  and  the 
rule  of  ecclesiastical  economy:  and  therefore  we  must  not  arrogate 
any  power  from  ourselves,  or  from  a  less  authority  than  our  Lord 
and  Master  did :  and  this  is  true  and  necessary  in  the  gospel,  rather 
than  in  any  ministry  or  priesthood  that  ever  was,  because  of  the 
collation  of  so  many  excellent  and  supernatural  abilities  which  de- 
rive from  Christ  upon  His  ministers,  in  order  to  the  work  of  the 
gospel. 

8.  And  the  apostles  understood  their  duty  in  this  particular,  as  in 
all  things  else;  for  when  they  had  received  all  this  power  from 
above,  they  were  careful  to  consign  the  truth,  that  although  it  be 
ivSpioTrlmi  rcifi;,  it  is  OeCa  xipts^,  *&  divine  grace  in  a  human 
ministry,'  and  that  although  iirb  ivOpiitoiiv  KaBUrrarai^  yet  abx  kaarr^ 
Tis  XayLl^6v€i  Tiiv  rifiiiv,  that  is,  he  that  '  is  ordained  by  men,'  yet 
'receives  his  power  from  God;*  not  at  all  by  himself;  and  from  no 
man  as  from  the  fountain  of  his  power.  And  this,  I  say,  the  apostles 
were  careful  to  consign  in  the  first  instance  of  ordination  in  the  case 
of  Matthias**,  "Thou  Lord,  shew  which  of  these  two  Thou  hast 
chosen;"  God  was  the  elector,  and  they  the  ministers;  and  this 
being  at  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity,  in  the  very  first  designa- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  person,  was  of  sufficient  influence  into  the 
religion  for  ever  after,  and  taught  us  to  derive  all  clerical  power 
from  God,  and  therefore  by  such  means  and  ministries  which  Him- 
self hath  appointed,  but  in  no  hand  to  be  invaded  or  surprised  in 
the  entrance,  or  polluted  in  the  execution. 

4.  This  descended  in  the  succession  of  the  churches'  doctrine  for 
ever.  "  Beceive  the  holy  Ghost,"  said  Christ*  to  His  apostles,  when 
He  enabled  them  with  priestly  power;  and  S.  Paul  to  the  bishops  of 
Asia  said,  "The  holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  or  overseers;'' 
"because  no  mortal  man,  no  angel,  or  archangel,  nor  any  other 
created  power,  but  the  holy  Ghost  alone  hath  constituted  this  order^" 

■  FHeb.  T.  5.]  hr9p^ifwmp  KoBiararai,  *  taken  from  amoDg 

y  [Joha  riu.  54.]  men,  is  ordained  for  men,'  Heh.  r.  1.] 

*  E6x«A.  [in  ord.  epifc  presb.  et  diac]  ^  f  AcU  i.  24.] 

•  [ii  hfip^hrmw    Xaftfiai^tPt,    M^  <  [John  zx.  22.] 
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saith  S.  Chrysostom*.  And  this  very  thing,  besides  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  the  plain  donation  of  the  power  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  is 
intimated  by  the  words  of  Christ  otherwhere,  "  Pray  ye  tlierefore  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard^  that  He  will  send  labourers  into  Ilis  harvest/' 
Now  His  mission  is  not  only  a  designing  of  the  persons,  but  enabling 
them  with  power ;  because  He  never  commands  a  work,  but  He  gives 
abilities  to  its  performance :  and  therefore  still  in  every  designation 
of  the  person,  by  whatsoever'  ministry  it  be  done,  either  that  ministry 
is  by  God  constituted  to  be  the  onlinary  means  of  conveying  tlie 
abilities,  or  else  God  himself  ministers  the  grace  immediately.  It 
must  of  necessity  come  from  Him  some  way  or  other. 

Tlatra  9^is  iiy<iB^  jccd  vor  9^p7ifia  T4x§ioy 
Ibw9c>  itrri  ^ 

S.  James  hath  adopted  it  into  the  family  of  evangelical  truths; 
vav  b(ifn}fjLa  WXctor,  and  therefore  irap  bdprifjLa  rcXciwriicii;,  'every 
perfect  gift,'  and  therefore  '  every  perfecting  gift,'  which  in  the  stylo- 
of  the  church  is  the  gift  of  ordination,  is  from  above,  the  gifts  of  per- 
fecting the  persons  of  the  hierarchy,  and  ministry  evangelical.  Which 
thing  is  further  intimated  by  8.  Paul^  "  Now  He  which  stablisheth  us 
with  you  fls  XpKrriv,  in  order  to  Christ  (and  christian  religion)  is 
God ;"  and  that  his  meaning  be  understood  concerning  the  ^ejSaf- 
ctKTis  inoarokiKfi,  of  establishing  him  in  the  ministry,  he  adds',  Koi 
yjiiaas  fj^Ms,  6  Oebf,  '  and  He  which  anointeth  us  is  God,  and  hath 
sealed  us  with  an  earnest  of  His  spirit ;'  unction,  and  consignation, 
and  establishing  by  the  holy  Spirit ;  the  very  style  of  the  church  for 
ordination,  tcvtov  6  iraTtip  i<r4>piy^(T€v  6  Oebs,  it  was  said^  of  Christ, 
'  Him  hath  the  Father  sealed,'  that  is,  '  ordahied  Him,'  the  priest 
and  prophet  of  the  world ;  and  this  he  plainly  spoke  as  their  apostlo 
and  president  in  reli^on,  "  not  as  lords  over  your  faith,  but  fellow- 
Tiorkers;"  he  spake*  of  himself  and  Timothy,  concerning  whose 
ministry  in  order  to  them  he  now  gives  account :  xP^a-as  6  Oeos  and 
(rif>payu<r&yxvos  6  O^os, '  God  anoints'  the  priest,  and  '  God  consigns' 
him  with  the  holy  Ghost;  that  is  the  j>rincipale  quasiium,  that  is  the 
'main  question.' 

5.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  hierarchy^, 
giving  the  rationale  of*  the  rites  of  ordination,  says  that  the  priest  is 
made  so  hC  itvippria-iv,  'by  way  of  proclaiming  and  publication  of 
the  person,  signifying  'that  the  holy  man  that  consecrates  is  but  the 

<  De  sacerd^  lib.  iii.  [$  4.  torn.  I  p.  *  Tver.  22.] 

S82  B]  Quippe  non  morulis  qultpiain,  *  [John  vi.  27.] 

Don  angelue,  non  archangelus,  non  alia  ^  O&x  ^<  icvpudofifv  ifuop  rris  irftrrctft, 

qnaeTts  creaU  potentia,  ted  ipse  Para-  ii\Xii  ffw^pyot  icfity,  Sec.   [2  Cor.  i.  24.] 

detiu  ordinem  ejusmodl  disposuit  '  [Dlonys.  Areop.  'Eccles.   hierarch., 

*  ['of   the    harrest'      Matt.  iz.   3j  cap.  t.  contempl  p.  128.] 'Af  4  ^lA^^fot 

Luke  z.  2.]  IfpoTfAccrr^f  iK^ain-9puc6s  i<m  rris  Btap^ 

'  [*  what  ever*  A.]  X''^'  iicKoyris,  o(tK  aMs  i9i<f  x<jf  *'»'«  ^wf 

V  [So  ed. — See  James  i.  17.]  rtKovnivovs  IkI  r^v  Uparus^v  iymy  tc« 


*  [2  Cor.  I  21.]  \^4»cuf. 
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proclaimcr  of  the  divine  election,  but  not  by  any  human  power  or 
proper  grace  does  he  give  the  perfect  gift  and  consecrate  the  person/ 
And  Nazianzen"^  speaking  of  the  rites  of  ordination  hath  this  ex- 
pression, '  with  which  the  divine  grace  is  proclaimed/  (and  Billius 
rendera  it  ill  by  superinvocafur,)  He  makes  the  power  of  consecra- 
tion to  be  declarative ;  which  indeed  is  a  lesser  expression  of  a  fuller 
power,  but  it  signifies  as  much  as  the  whole  comes  to;  for  it 
must  mean,  God  does  transmit  the  grace  '  at'  or  '  b/  or  '  in'  the 
exterior  ministry,  and  the  minister  is  iK^xivTopiKhs,  '  a  declarer,'  not 
by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  distinct  from  the  work  of  his  hand ;  but 
by  the  ministry  he  declares  the  work  of  God  then  wrought  in  the 
person  suscipient.  And  thus  in  absolution  the  priest  declares  the 
act  of  God  pardoning,  not  that  he  is  a  preacher  only  of  the  pardon 
upon  certain  conditions,  but  that  he  is  not  the  principal  agent,  but 
by  his  ministry  declares  and  ministere  the  effect  and  work  of  God. 
And  this  interpretation  is  clear  in  the  instance  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, where  not  only  the  priest  but  the  people  do  KarayyiXX^w, 
'declare  the  Lord's  death,'  not  by  a  homily,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
mystery  which  they  participate.  And  in  the  instance  of  this  present 
question,  the  consecrator  does  declare  power  to  descend  from  God 
upon  the  person  to  be  ordained. 

6.  But  thus  the  whole  action  being  but  a  ministry,  is  a  declaration 
of  the  effect  and  grace  of  God's  vouchsafing ;  and  because  God  does  it 
not  immediately,  and  also  because  such  effects  are  invisible  and  secret 
operations,  God  appointing  an  external  rite  and  ministry,  does  it 
that  the  private  working  of  the  Spirit  mav  become  as  perceived  as  it 
can  be,  that  is,  that  it  may  by  such  rites  be  declared  to  all  the  world 
what  God  is  doing,  and  that  man  cannot  do  it  himself.  And  besides 
the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  the  very  words  in  the  present  allega- 
tion do  to  this  very  sense  expound  themselves ;  for  UipavropiKSs  iort 
and  ovK  IbCq,  xiptn  are  the  same  thing,  and  expressive  of  each  other ; 
the  consecrator  declares,'  that  is,  he  doth  not  do  it  by  collation 
of  his  own  grace  or  power,  but  the  grace  of  God  and  power  from 
above. 

And  this  doctrine  we  read  also  in  S.  Cyprian"  towards  the  end  of 
his  epistle  to  Cornelius,  ul  Dominus,  qui  tacerdotes  nbi  in  ecclesia 
tua  eligere  et  constitute  dignaiur,  electos  quoque  ei  catutUutos  9ua 
voluntate  (Uaue  opitulatione  tueatur :  it  is  a  good  prayer  of  ordina- 
tion, '  that  the  Lord  who  vouchsafes  to  choose  and  consecrate  priests 
in  His  church,  would  also  be  pleased  by  His  aid  and  grace  to  defend 
them  whom  He  hath  so  chosen  and  appointed.'  Homo  manum  im^ 
ponit,  et  Deus  targitur  gratiam  ;  eacerdos  imponit  supplicem  dextram, 
et  Deus  benedicit  potenti  dextra,  saith  S.  Ambrose'*,  '  man  imposes 

■  In  orat  in  laadem  sui  patris.  [|  35.  ^/ii{Vrcu. 
torn.  i.  p.  356  B.]  Hw  84  Kiwiwim  ria         ■  Epist  xlv.  [aL  xItiiL  p.  91.] 
^fwcitu  ipx^  tinoKTOT^pets  intoXofifii-  *  [Pseudo-Ambros.]  de  dign.  sacerd 

p^tv  T«y  iifitrtpttp  oTt  ^  0*ia  xh^^  ^"~  <^P-  ^«  ®^  ^  comment  in  1  Tiin.  cap.  iL 
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his  hand,  but  God  gives  the  grace ;  the  bishop  lays  on  his  hand  of 
prayer,  and  God  blesses  with  His  hand  of  power/ — ^The  effect  of  tliis 
discoorse  is  plain ;  the  grace  and  power  that  enables  men  to  minister 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel  is  so  wholly  from  God,  that  whosoever 
assumes  it  without  God's  warrant,  and  besides  His  way,  ministers 
with  a  vain,  sacrilegious,  and  'ineffective  hand^,'  save  only  that  he 
disturbs  the  appointed  order,  and  does  himself  a  mischief. 


SECT.  VII. 

1.  6t  this  ordination  the  persons  ordained  are  made  'ministers  of 
the  gospel/  '  stewards  of  all  its  mysteries,'  the  '  light,'  the  '  salt  of 
the  earth,'  the  'shepherd  of  the  flock,'  'curates  of  souls;'  these  are 
their  offices,  or  their  appellatives,  (which  you  please  :)  for  the  clerical 
ordination  is  no  other  but  a  sanctification  of  the  person  in  both 
senses;  that  is,  1)  A  separation  of  him  to  do  certain  mysterious 
actions  of  religion ;  which  is  that  sanctification  by  which  Jeremy  and 
S.  John  the  baptist  were  sanctified  from  their  mothers'  wombs.  2) 
It  is  also  a  sanctification  of  the  person,  by  the  increasing  or  giving 
respectively  to  the  capacity  of  the  suscipient,  such  graces  as  make 
the  person  meet  to  speak  to  God,  to  pray  for  the  people,  to  handle 
the  mysteries,  and  to  have  influence  upon  the  cure. 

2.  I.  The  first  sanctification,  of  a  designation  of  the  person ;  which 
must  of  necessity  be  some  way  or  other  by  God :  because  it  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  Him,  a  ministry  of  His  graces,  which  without 
His  appointment  a  man  must  not,  cannot  any  more  do,  than  a  mes- 
senger can  cany  pardon  to  a  condemned  person  which  his  prince 
never  sent.  But  this  separation  of  the  person  is  not  onlv  a  naming 
of  the  man,  (for  so  far  the  separation  of  the  person  may  be  previous 
to  the  ordination :  for  so  it  was  in  the  ordinations  of  Matthias  and 
the  seven  deacons ;  the  apostles  icmiaav  bvo,  '  they  appointed  two' 
before  God  chose  by  lot;  and  the  whole  church  chose  the  seven 
deacons  before  the  apostles  imposed  hands ;)  but  the  separation,  or 
this  first  sanctification  of  the  person,  is  a  ^ving  him  a  power  to  do 
such  offices  which  God  hath  appointed  to  be  done  to  Him  and  for 
the  people ;  which  we  may  clearly  see  and  understand  in  the  instance 
of  Job*!  and  his  friends ;  for  when  God  would  be  entreated  in  behalf 
of  EUphaz  and  his  companions.  He  gave  order  that  Job  should  make 
the  address,  "  Go  to  My  servant,  he  shall  pray  for  you,  and  him  will 
I  accept."  This  separation  of  a  person  for  the  offices  of  advocation 
is  the  same  thing  which  I  mean  by  this  '  first  sanctification ;'  God 

frer.  1  sqq.]  et  in  1  Cor.  xii.  in  illud  '  [xclp  ixvpos.     See  vol.  v.  pp.  62, 

ver.  4.j  '  Divisiones  gratiarum.'  [torn.  iL  11 3. J 

appeud.  coL  563  £,  et  coL  292,  et  col  <  [Job  xlil  S.] 
151  A-] 
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did  ity  and  gave  him  a  power  and  aQthoritj  to  go  to  Him^  and  put 
him  into  a  place  of  trust  and  favour  about  Him,  and  made  him  a 
minister  of  the  sacrifice^  which  is  a  power  and  emiuency  above  the 
persons  for  whom  he  was  to  sacrifice^  and  a  power  or  grace  from  God 
to  be  in  nearness  to  Him.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  great  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  separating  a  certain  order  of  men  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries :  and  it  relies  upon  these  propositions.  1)  All  power  of 
ordination  descends  from  Qod^  and  He  it  is  who  sanctifies  and  sepa- 
rates the  person.  2)  The  priest  by  God  is  separate  to  be  the  gra- 
cious person  to  stand  between  Him  and  the  people.  3)  He  speaks 
the  word  of  God,  and  returns  the  prayers  and  duty  of  the  people, 
and  conveys**  the  blessings  of  God,  by  his  prayer,  and  by  his  ministry. 
So  that  although  every  Christian  must  pray  and  may  be  heard,  yet 
there  is  a  solemn  person  appointed  to  pray  in  public:  and  though 
God's  spirit  is  given  to  all  that  ask  it,  and  the  promises  of  the 
gospel  are  verified  to  all  that  obey  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  yet  God 
hath  appointed  sacraments  and  solenmities,  by  which  the  promises 
and  blessings  are  ministered  more  solemnly  and  to  greater  effects. 
All  the  ordinary  devotions  the  people  may  do  alone;  the  solemn, 
ritual,  and  pubhc,  the  appointed  minister  only  must  do.  And  if  any 
man  shall  say,  '  Because  the  priest's  ministry  is  by  prayer,  every  man 
can  do  it,  and  so  no  need  oi  him  /  by  the  same  reason  he  may  say 
also  that  the  sacraments  are  unnecessary,  because  the  same  effect 
which  they  produce  is  also  in  some  degree  the  reward  of  a  private 
piety  and  devotion.  But  the  particulars  are  to  be  further  proved  and 
expUcated  as  they  need. 

3.  Now  what  for  illustration  of  this  article  I  have  brought  from 
the  instance  of  Job,  is  true  in  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  the 
superaddition  of  many  degrees  of  eminency.  But  still  in  the  same 
kind,  for  the  power  God  hath  given  is  indeed  mystical ;  but  it  is  not 
like  a  power  operating  by  way  of  natural  or  proper  operation ;  it  is 
not  vis  but  Jucullas,  not  an  inherent  quality  that  issues  out  actions 
by  way  of  direct  emanation,  like  natural  or  acquired  habits,  but  it  is 
a  grace  or  favour  done  to  the  person,  and  a  qualification  of  him 
in  genere  politico,  he  receives  a  politic,  public,  and  solemn  capacity,  to 
intervene  between  God  and  the  people ;  and  although  it  were  granted 
that  the  people  could  do  the  external  work,  or  the  action  of  church 
ministries,  yet  they  are  actions  to.  no  purpose;  they  want  the  life 
and  all  the  excellency,  unless  they  be  done  by  such  persons  whom 
God  hath  called  to  it,  and  by  some  means  of  His  own  hath  expressed 
His  purpose  to  accept  them  in  such  ministrations. 

4.  And  this  explication  will  easily  be  verified  in  all  the  particulars 
of  the  priest's  power,  because  all  the  ministries  of  the  gospel  are 
in  genere  oralionis,  (unless  we  except '  preaching,'  in  which  God  speaks 
by  His  servants  to  the  people ;)  the  minister  by  his  oflSce  is  an  in- 
tercessor with  God,  and  the  word  used  in  scripture  for  the  priesf  a 

*  [•rccouvey**  A.] 
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officiating  signifies  his  praying ;  XeirovpyoifVTiop  bi  avT<Sv',  '  as  they 
were  ministering*  or  '  doing  their  liturgy/  the  work  of  their  supph- 
cations  and  intercession;  and  therefore  the  apostles  positively  in« 
eluded  all  their  whole  ministry  in  these  two,  "  but  we  will  give  our- 
selves to  the  word  of  God  and  to  prayer*/^  the  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion^  the  prayer  of  absolution^  the  prayer  of  imposition  of  hands : 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do  but '  pra/  and  '  preach/  And  for  this 
reason  it  was  that  the  apostles  in  a  sense  nearest  to  the  letter  did 
verify  the  precept  of  our  blessed  Saviour*,  *pray  continually/  that 
is,  ill  all  the  offices,  acts,  parts  and  ministries  of  a  daily  hturgy. 

5.  This  is  not  to  lessen  the  power,  but  to  understand  it:  for  the 
priest's  ministry  is  certainly  the  instrument  of  conveying  all  the 
blessings  of  the  people,  which  are  annexed  to  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  the  Spirit.  But  when  all  the  office  of  Christ's  priesthood 
in  heaven  is  called  'intercession  for  us/  and  Himself  makes  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  effectual  to  the  salvation  and  graces  of  His 
church  by  His  prayer,  since  we  are  ministers  of  the  same  priesthood, 
can  there  be  a  greater  glory  than  to  have  our  ministry  like  to  that  of 
Jesus  ?  not  operating  by  virtue  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  but 
by  a  holy,  solemn,  determined,  and  reUgious  prayer,  in  the  several 
manners  and  instances  of  intercession :  according  to  the  analogy  of 
all  the  religions  in  the  world,  whose  most  solemn  mystery  was  their 
roost  solemn  prayer:  I  mean  it  in  the  matter  of  sacrificmg;  which 
also  is  true  in  the  most  mysterious  solemnity  of  Christianity,  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  hallowed  and  mted  up 
from  the  common  bread  and  wine  by  mystical  prayers  and  solemn 
invocations  of  God.  And  therefore  S.  Diouysius^  calls  the  forms  of 
consecration  reXeoTMcas  ^wcX^<r€is,  'prayers  of  consecration/  and 
S.  Cyril'  in  his  tliird  mystagogic  catecmsm  says  the  same,  '  the 
eucharistical  bread,  after  the  invocation  of  the  holy  Ghost,  is  not 
any  longer  common  bread,  but  the  body  of  Christ/ 

6.  Por  although  it  be  necessary  that  the  words  which  in  the 
Latin  church  have  been  for  a  long  time  called  'the  words  of  con- 
secration' (which  indeed  are  more  properly  the  words  of  institution) 
should  be  repeated  in  every  consecration,  because  the  whole  action  is 
not  completed  according  to  Christ's  pattern,  nor  the  death  of  Christ 
so  solemnly  enunciated  without  them,  yet  even  those  words  also  are 
part  of  a  mystical  prayer;  and  therefore  as  they  are  not  oidy  intended 
there  iv  cBci  5iT?y7}<rca)5,  '  by  way  of  history  or  narration,'  (as  Caba- 
silas^^  mistakes;)  so  also  in  the  most  ancient  liturgies,  they  were  not 
only  read  birjyrnjLaruc&s,  or  as  a  mere  narrative,  but  also  with  the 
form  of  an  address  or  invocation,  Fiai  hie  panis  corpm  CAruti,  et 

'  [Acts  xiiL  2.]  ipros  Kirhs  kKkh,  a&fta  Xptffrov, 

*  [See  Acts  vi.  4.]  «  fcap-  "i-  P-  WO  D.] 

*  [Luke  xxi.  86.]  ^  In  exponit  liturg.  [csp.  xxix.  fin.— 

*  Cap.  ult.  de  eccles.  hier.  [contempL  Biblioth.  vett.  pair.  gr«co-lat. — ioL  Par 
p.  151.1    6  ipros  Tiff  tbx^^^^^  M*^^  1624.  toin.  iL  p.  2dS  B.] 

rj^  iwutKnauf  rod  ayiov  r/ffifunos  o^eri 
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fiai  hoe  vinnm  tangvU  ChrUti,  '  let  this  bread  be  made  the  body  of 
Christ/  &c.  So  it  is  in  S.  James  bis  liturgy,  S.  Clemenf  s,  S.  Mark'?, 
and  the  Greek  doctors:  and  in  the  very  recitation  of  the  words 
of  institution,  the  people  ever  used  to  answer,  'Amien/  which  inti- 
mates it  to  have  been  a  consecration  in  genere  oralionu,  called  by 
8.  Paul  '  benediction/  or  the  bread  of  blessing,  and  therefore  S. 
Austin*  expounding  those  words  of  S.  Paul,  ''Let  prayers  and  sup- 
plications and  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made,''  saith, 
Mtgo  in  his  verbis  hoe  inUlligere,  quod  omnis  vel  pane  omnis  fre^ 
quentat  eeclesia,  ui  ' preeationeif  aeeipiamvs  dielas  quas  /admits  in 
celebratione  iaeramentorum  antequam  illud  quod  est  in  Domini  mensa 
incipiat  benedici,  *  oraiioneif  cum  benedieUur  .  .  ei  ad  distribuendum 
comminuitur,  quam  totam  peiilionem  fere  omnis  eeclesia  dominiea 
oratione  eoncludiL  The  words  and  form  of  consecration  he  calls  by 
the  name  of  orationes,  '  supplications  /  the  prayers  before  the  conse- 
cration/7rtfctf#,  and  all  the  whole  action  oratio:  and  this  is  according 
to  the  style  and  practice  and  sense  of  the  whole  church,  or  very  near 
the  whole.  And  S.  Basil  *  saith  that  there  is  more  necessary  to  con- 
secration than  the  words  recited  by  the  apostles  and  by  the  evan- 
gelists; ''The  words  of  invocation  in  the  shewing  the  bread  of  the 
eucharist,  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  who  of  all  the  saints  have  left 
to  us  ?  For  we  are  not  content  with  those  which  the  apostle  and  the 
evangelists  mention :  but  before  and  after,  we  say  other  words  having 
great  power  towards  the  mystery,  iK  lijs  iypit^  bibaa-KokCas  vapa^ 
Xafi6vr€9,  which  we  have  received  by  teadition.''  These  words  set 
down  in  scripture  they  retained  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  cooperating 
to  the  solemnity,  manifesting  the  signification  of  the  rite,  the  glory 
of  the  change,  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifice :  but  this  great  work  which  all  Christians 
knew  to  be  done  by  the  holy  Qhost,  the  priest  did  obtain  by  prayer 
and  solemn  invocation :  according  to  the  saying  of  Proclus*  of  C.P., 
speaking  of  the  tradition  of  certain  prayers  used  in  the  myste- 
nes,  and  indited  by  the  apostles  as  it  was  said,  but  especially  in 
S.  James  his  liturgy,  "  By  these  prayers/'  saith  he,  "  they  expected 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Ghost,  that  His  divine  presence  might  make^ 
the  bread  and  the  wine  mixed  with  water  to  become  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour/' 

7.  And  S.  Justin  Martyr  very  often  calls  the  eucharist^  "food 
made  sacramental  and  eucharistical  by  prayer*:"  and  Origen%  "we 

»  £put  lix.  q.  6,  [aL  cxlix.  cap.  2.—  ydXriplfx^PTa'rphsTh/ivffTfiptor'riivlaxvi^, 

torn.  iL  col.  509  C]  ^  [De  tndit  div.  litnig.,  in  litujxg. 

■  Cap.  xxTil  de  Spir.  sanct.  [torn,  iii  n.  patr.— foL  Par.  1560.  p.  1.] 

p.  54  E.]  Th  r$»  iwutX'hvtm  ^luiara  M  «  [Svws  rn  oinov  0tif  iropoiw^ . .  4»©- 

r^  iwaHtl^ti  rov  H^ov  r^f  cdxapt^r^af  ^^  ft  kcu  &ra8c((p.     Taylor  took  it 

Kcd  rov  roTfiplov  -n|f  tlKoyiat  ris  r&w  from  the  latin.] 

kyitop   [^pi^s\   ilfup    icoTa\«Xo*TCv ;  '  iS^y  9i' c^x^t  c^o^imf^ilrBr  r^o^ir. 

oh  yiip  B^i  robots  apKo6fi*$a  £y  S  itw6<rro'  — Apol.  iL  pro  christiania.    [Soe  yoL  yl 

Xof  H  rh  c&a77^XMy  hr€firfic$ri,  iwh  ffol  p.  44,  and  p.  84  abore.l 

wfoKiyoiitw  Kol  iwik^yofuu  Utpa  £>s  fit-  *  Lib.  viii  contra  Ccla.  [$  83.]  II^or« 
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eat  the  bread,  holy,  and  made  the  body  of  Christ  by  prayer;"  verba 
Lei  etper  od^ecrationem  sanctijicatus, '  bread  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  a^d  by  prayer,'  viz.,  the  prayer  of  consecration.  Frece  mystica 
is  S.  Austin  s'  expression  of  it,  Corptu  Christi  el  san^tinem  dici- 
WM  .  .  iUud  tafUum  quod  ex  fmctibu9  terra  acceplum  el  prece  i«y#- 
tica  eousecraiuftt  rite  stimimue,  '  that  only  we  eall  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  which  we  receive  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  being  con- 
secrated by  the  mystical  prayer  we  take  according  to  the  rite.'  And 
S.  Hieromes?  chides  the  insolency  of  some  deacons  towards  priests 
upon  this  groand,  "  Who  can  suffer  that  the  ministers  of  widows  and 
tables  should  advance  themselves  above  those  at  whose  prayers  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  exhibited  or  made  presential  V  I  add 
only  the  words  of  Damascene^  ''The  bread  and  wine  are  changed 
mto  the  body  and  blood  of  CImst  supernaturally  by  invocation,  and 
coming  of  the  holy  Ghost." 

8.  Now  whether  this  consecration  by  prayer  did  mean  to  reduce 

the  words  of  institution  to  the  sense  and  signification  of  a  prayer,  or 

that  they   mean   the  consecration  was  made  by  the  other  prayera 

annexed  to  the  narrative  of  the  institution,  according  to  the  several 

senses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church^  yet  still  the  ministry  of  the 

priest,  whether  in   the  words  of  consecration  or  in  the  annexed 

prayers,  is  still   by  way  of  prayer.     Nay  further  yet,  'the  whole 

mystery  itself  is  operative  in  the  way  of  prayer,'  saith  Ckissander  ^,  in 

behalf  of  the  school  and  of  all  the  Boman  church;  and  indeed  S. 

Ambrose^,  and  othera  of  the  fathera,in  behalf  of  the  church  catholic; 

Nunc  CArUtus  qfferlur,  sed  offertur  quasi  homo,  quasi  recipieiis  paS" 

nonem ;  et  offert  ee  ipse  quasi  sacerdos  ut  peccata  nostra  dimittat, 

hie  in  imagine f  iU  in  veri^ate,  ubi  apud  Patrem  \^pro  nobis"]  quasi 

advoeatus  intervenit.     So  that  what  the  priest  does  here,  being  an 

imitation  of  what  Christ  does  in  heaven,  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  solemn 

prayer,  and  by  the  representing  the  action  and  passion  of  Christ, 

which  is  effectual  in  the  wav  of  prayer,  and  by  the  exhibiting  it  to 

God  by  a  solemn  prayer  and  advocation,  in  imitation  of,  and  union 

with  Christ.     All  the  whole  office  is  an  office  of  intercession,  as  it 

paae^es  from  the  priest  to  God,  and  from  the  people  to  God ;  and 

then  for  that  great  mysteriousuess,  which  is  the  sacramental  change, 

ayofihf&vt   fyrovt   ^cSloiitp  <r&fia  y^po-  ipros  o!u6srt  icai  CBttpHthriisiTiKX'fiafvt 

fUvws itii  riiw  €vx^piylw Tu  [Compare]  Ktd    htt^tr^tus  rov  ^yiov   Tpt^fiaros 

Malth.  XT.  [36.]  ^cp^twf  tureneoiovyrai  c/s  t^  <r&fui  rov 

'  De  Trin.,  lib.  iii  cap.  4.  [torn.  viiL  Xpitrrov  ira2  t^  oTjuo.— Vide  OpUt  Mile- 
col.  798  B.J  vit  lib.  vL  contra  ParmeniaiL  [cap.  1-^; 

^  [Epist.  cl  ad  Evang. — torn.  iv.  part.  p.  90  sq.] 

2.  coL  802.]  Quia  patiatur  mensarum  ct  *  S.  Cyprian.,  lib.  r.  c.  ulL  [f  ]  Euie- 

Tiduarum  miniater  ul  supra  cos  so  tumi-  bius  Einisseu.  serm.  v.  dc  pascb.     [See 

dus   eilerat,  ad   quorum  preces  Christi  vol.  viiL  p.  38.] 

corpus  sangruisque  confidtur  ?  ^  De    itcratione,     in    consultat     [p. 

*  Lib.  ir.  de  fide,  cap.  14.  [leg.  13.  1000.] 

See  voL  r'u  p.  44.]    *0  t^j  -KpoBiatvs  *  [De  off  mioist.  1.  48.1 
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which  is  that  which  passes  from  God  unto  the  people  by  the  priest, 
that  also  is  obtained  and  effected  bv  way  of  prayer. 

9.  For  since  the  holy  Ghost  is  the  consecrator,  either  He  is  called 
down  by  the  force  of  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  which  that  He 
will  venfy  Himself  hath  no  where  described;  and  that  He  means 
not  to  do  it  He  hath  f&iriy  intimated,  in  setting  down  the  institution 
in  words  of  great  vicinity  to  express  the  sense  of  the  mystery,  but 
yet  of  so  much  difference  and  variety  as  will  shew  this  great  change 
IS  not  wrought  by  such  certain  and  determined  words ;  '  the  blood  of 
the  new  testament/  so  it  is  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark ;  '  the  new 
testament  in  My  blood/  so  S.  Paul  and  8.  Luke ;  '  My  body  which 
is  broken/  'My  body  which  is  given/  &c.;  and  to  thinK  otherwise  is 
80  near  the  gentile  rites  and  the  mysteries  of  Zoroastres,  and  the 
secret  operations  of  the  enthei,  and  heathen  priests,  that  unless  God 
had  declared  expressly  such  a  power  to  be  afi&xed  to  the  recitation  of 
such  certain  words,  it  is  not  with  too  much  forwardness  to  be  sup* 
posed  true  in  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel. 

10.  But  if  the  Spirit  descends  not  by  the  force  of  syllables,  it 
follows  He  is  called  down  by  the  prayers  of  the  churdh,  presented  by 
the  priests,  which  indeed  is  much  to  the  honour  of  God  and  of  reli- 
gion, ah  endearment  of  our  duly,  is  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  proper  action  or  part  of  spiritual  sacrifice,  that  great 
excellency  of  evangelical  religion. 

11.  For  what  can  be  more  apt  and  reasonable  to  bring' any  great 
blessing  from  God  than  prayer,  which  acknowledges  Him  the  foun- 
tain of  blessing,  and  yet  puts  us  into  a  capacity  of  receiving  it  by 
way  of  moral  pre-disposition,  that  holy  graces  may  descend  into  holy 
vessels,  by  holy  mhiistries  and  conveyances ;  and  none  are  more  fit 
for  the  employment  than  prayers,  whereby  we  bless  God,  and  bless 
the  symbols,  and  ask  that  God  may  bless  us,  and  by  which  eveiy 
thing  is  sanctified,  viz.,  '  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer",'  that  is, 
by  God's  benediction  and  our  impetration ;  according  to  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour", '  Man  lives  by  bvket 
WORD  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God :'  that  is,  by  God's 
blessing ;  to  which,  prayer  is  to  be  joined,  that  we  may  co-operate 
nith  God  in  a  way  most  likely  to  prevail  with  Him ;  and  they  are 
excellent  words  which  Cassander®  hath  said  to  the  purpose,  "  Some 
apostolical  churches  from  the  beginning  used  such  solemn  prayers  to 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries;  and  Christ  himself,  beside  that  He 
recited  the  words  (of  institution)  He  blessed  the  symbols  before, 
and  after  sung  an  ecclesiastical  hymn/'    And  therefore  the  Greek 

"  [1  Tim.  W.  6.]  tionem  adhibuisse;    imo   ChrUtum   ip- 

"  [Matt.  iv.  4.]  sum  non  sola  Terborum  recitatione,  led 

*  De  iteratione.  [p.    1002.]      Atqa.  etiam  ea]o|pa  ante  iptuim  mysterioniin 

hinc  adeo  credo   apostoUcaa  ipsas  jam  confectionein,  et    postea    h>muo   luum 

indp  ab  initio  eccieitias   aliquas  hujua-  fuisse  mauifestum  est. 

luodi  prec«s   ad    uiy»lerioruui    celebra- 
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ehorches,  which  have  with  more  severity  kept  the  first  and  most 
ancient  forms  of  consecration  than  the  Latin  churchy  a£5rm  that  the 
consecration  is  made  by  solemn  invocation  alone^  and  the  very  reci- 
tation of  the  words  spoken  in  the  body  of  a  prayer  are  used  for  argu- 
ment to  move  God  to  hallow  the  ^fts^  and  as  an  expression  and 
determination  of  the  desire.  And  this  Gabriel  of  Philadelphia? 
observes  out  of  an  apostolical  liturgy,  ''The  words  of  our  Lord| 
vpoffycviijivc^s,  antecedently,  and  by  way  of  institution  and  incentive, 
are  the  form,  together  with  the  words  which  the  priest  afterwards 
recites  according  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  divine  liturgy/^  It  is  sup- 
posed he  means  the  liturgy  reported  to  be  made  by  S.  James,  which 
IS  of  the  most  ancient  use  in  the  Greek  church ;  and  all  liturgies  in 
the  world  in  their  several  canons  of  communion,  do  now,  and  did 
f(»  ever,  mingle  solemn  prayers  together  with  recitation  of  Christ^s 
words.  The  church  of  England  does  most  rehgiously  observe  it 
according  to  the  custom  and  sense  of  the  primitive  liturgies ;  who 
always  dul  believe  the  consecration  not  to  be  a  natural  effect,  and 
change,  finished  in  any  one  instant^  but  a  divine  alteration  conse- 
qa^t  to  the  whole  ministry :  that  is,  the  solemn  prayer  and  invo- 
cation. 

12.  Now  if  this  great  ministry  be  by  way  of  solemn  prayer,  it  will 
easier  be  granted  tl^t  so  the  other  are.  For  absolution  and  recon- 
ciHation  of  penitents  I  need  say  no  more  but  t)ie  question  of  S. 
Austin  %  Quid  eH  aliud  manua  imposilio,  quam  or  alio  super  Aominem? 
And  the  priestly  absolution  is  called  b^  S.  Leo'  sacerdotum  supplica^ 
iiones,  *  the  prayers  of  priests  /  and  m  the  old  Ordo  Bomanus,  and 
in  the  pontifical,  the  forms  of  reconciliation  were  Deus  U  absolvat, 
'the  Lord  pardon  thee,'  &c.  But  whatsoever  the  forms  were  (for 
they  may  be  optative,  or  indicative,  or  declarative,)  the  case  is  not 
altmd  as  to  this  question :  for  whatever  the  act  of  the  priest  be, 
whether  it  be  tlie  act  of  a  judge,  or  of  an  embassador,  or  a  coun- 
sellor, or  a  physician,  or  all  this ;  the  blessing  which  he  ministers 
is  by  way  of  a  solemn  prayer,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  present 
rite :  and  the  form  of  words  doth  not  alter  the  case ;  for  J^o  bene' 
dieo  and  Deus  benedicat  is  the  same*,  and  was  no  more  when  God 
commanded  the  priest  in  express  terms  to  '  bless  the  people  /  only 
the  church  of  late  chooses  the  indicative  form,  to  signify  that  such  a 
person  is  by  authority  and  proper  designation  appointed  the  ordinary 
minister  of  benediction,  ror  in  the  sense  of  the  church  and  scrip- 
ture, none  can  give  blessing  but  a  superior,  and  yet  every  person 
nwiy  say  in  charity, '  God  bless  you ;'  he  may  not  be  properly  said  to 
'Mess,'  for  'the  greater  is  not  blessed  of  the  lesser,'  by  8.  Paul's  t 

*  [fow  xy.  4to.  Venet  1600,  in  liturgg.  *  Lib.  iii.  de  bapt  contr.  Donat.  cap.  16- 

gT»c  torn,  xii.]  T^  cWoj  vporryowM^wf  [torn.  ix.  coL  117  B.] 

^  Ti  Kvpuurft  X<^ia  .  .  irw€r6ti€ya  Ix^^t  '  Kp»8t.  xcu.  [al.  xci.  cap.  2.  p.  161.  J 

«al  Ti  6wh  rov  Up4ms  ^^€|^$  \9t6fAwa  •  [See  AcU   ix.,     companng  therein 

Wm«to,  jrcJivM  h  T»  9^ia  i4ptrai  Afi-  Terse  34  with  verse  40.] 

nvfTfU^  *  [Heb.  vii.  7.] 
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Tule ;  the  priest  may  bless,  or  the  father  may,  and  yet  their  benedic- 
tion (save  that  it  signifies  tlie  authority,  and  solemn  deputation  of 
the  person  to  such  an  ordinary  ministry)  signifies  but  the  same  thing; 
that  is,  it  operates  by  way  of  prayer;  but  is  therefore  prevalent  and 
more  effectual,  because  it  is  by  persons  appointed  bv  God.  And  so 
it  is  in  absolution ;  for  he  that  ministers  the  pardon  being  the  person 
that  passes  the  act  of  God  to  the  penitent,  and  the  act  of  the  peni- 
tent to  God ;  all  that  manner  that  the  priest  interposes  for  the  peni- 
tent to  God  is  by  way  of  prayer,  and  by  the  mediation  of  inter- 
cession ;  for  there  is  none  else  in  this  imaginable ;  and  the  other  of 
passing  God's  act  upon  the  penitent  is  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
enunciation,  as  an  embassador,  and  by  the  word  of  his  ministry.  Jn 
persona  Christi  eandonavi,  *  I  pardon  in  the  person  of  Christ,'  saith 
8.  Paul " :  in  the  first,  he  is  Up^v^  iviKaXi<ov,  €^dfi^i;o9«  iieatreviav, 
fvxapKTTrjaas :  in  the  second  he  is  vTtwprjrris  iK^avropiKhs :  in  both, 
a  minister  of  divine  benediction  to  the  people ;  the  '  anointing  from 
above'  descends  upon  'Aaron's  beard,'  and  so  by  d^rees  to  the 
skirts  of  the  people ;  and  yet  in  those  things  which  the  priest  or  the 
prophet  does  but  signify  by  divine  appointment,  he  is  said  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  only  signifies  and  makes  public  as  a  minister  of 
God :  thus  God  sent  Jeremy  %  He  '  set  him  over  the  nations  to  root 
out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  to  throw  down,  and  to  build, 
and  to  plant ;'  and  yet  in  all  this  his  ministry  was  nothing  but  pro« 
phetical :  and  he  that  converts  a  sinner  is  saia^  to  '  save'  him,  and  to 
'hide  a  multitude  of  sins;'  that  is,  he  is  instrumental  to  it  and 
ministers  in  the  employment;  so  that  here  also,  Verbum  est  oralio, 
the  word  of  God  and  prayer  do  transact  both  the  parts  of  this  office. 
And  I  understand,  though  not  the  degree  and  excellency,  yet  the 
truth  of  this  manner  of  operation  in  the  instance  of  Isaac  blessing 
Jacob,  which  in  the  several  parts  was  expressed  in  all  forms,  indica- 
tive, optative,  enunciative ;  and  yet  there  is  no  question  but  it  was 
intended  to  do  Jacob  benefit  by  way  of  iropetration ;  so  that  al- 
though the  chureh  may  express  the  acts  of  her  ministry^  in  what 
form  she  please,  and  with  design  to  make  signification  of  another 
article,  yet  the  manner  of  procuring  blessings  and  graces  for  the 
people  is  by  a  miuistry  of  interpellation  and  prayer,  we  having  no 
other  way  of  address  or  return  to  God  but  by  petition  and  encharist. 
13.  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  any  more.  8.  Austin  ^  sums 
up  all  the  ecclesiastical  ministries  in  an  expression  fully  to  this  pur- 
pose ;  Si  ergo  ad  hoe  valet  quod  dictum  est  in  evangelio,  Deus  pec* 
catorem  non  aridity  ut  per  peccatorem  sacramenta  non  eelebrentur, 
Quomodo  exaudit .  .  deprecantem  vel  super  aquam  baptismi,  vel  supfit 
oleum,  vel  super  eucharistiam,  vel  super  capita  eorum  super^  qutbut 
manus  imponitur?    With  8.  Austin,  praying  over  the  symbols  of 

■  f  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  t  Lib.  xxxi.  [leg.  ▼.]  de  bapt  conU 

•  fJer.  i.  10.]  DonaL,  cap.  20.  [torn.  ix.  coL  154  G.] 

•  [James  v.  20.]  »  ['super'  om.  Ben.] 
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every  sacrament  and  sacramental,  is  all  one  with  celebratinff  the 
tnysteiy.  And  therefore  in  the  office  of  consecration  in  the  Greek 
church,  this  power  passes  upon  the  person  ordained,  "  that  he  may 
be  worthy  to  ask  things  of  Thee  for  the  salvation  of  the  people*,  . 
that  is,  to  celebrate  the  sacraments  and  rites,  *'  and  that  Thou  wilt 
hear  him  :'*  which  fully  expresses  the  sense  of  the  present  discourse, 
that  the  first  part  of  that  grace  of  the  holy  Spirit  which  consecrates 
the  priest,  the  first  part  of  his  sanctification,  is  a  separation  of  the 
person  to  the  power  of  intercession  for  the  people,  and  a  ministerial 
mediation,  by  the  ministration  of  such  rites  and  solemn  invocations 
which  Grod  hath  appointed  or  designed. 

14.  And  now  thb  sanctification  which  is  so  evident  in  scripture, 
tradition,  and  reason,  taken  from  proportion  and  analogy  to  religion, 
is  so  far  &om  making  the  power  of  the  holy  man  less  than  is  sup- 
posed, that  it  shews  the  greatness  of  it  by  a  true  representment ;  and 
preserves  the  sacredness  of  it  so  within  its  own  cancels,  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  sacrilege  in  the  world  to  invade  it ;  for,  whoever  will 
boldly  ent&t  within  this  veil,  nisi  out  vacatur  sicut  Aaron,  *  unless  he 
be  sanctified  as  is  the  priest,'  m\o  is  avvi^peifras  r<p  XpKrri^,  as 
Nazianzen^  calls  him,  '  a  minister  co-operating  with  Christ,'  he  does 
without  leave  call  himself  'a  man  of  God,'  'a  mediator  between  God 
and  the  people  under  Christ,'  he  boldly  thrusts  himself  into  tlie 

Participation  of  that  glorious  mediation  which  Christ  officiates  iu 
eaven;  all  which  things  as  they  are  great  honours  to  the  person 
rightly  called  to  such  vicimty  and  endearments  with  God,  so  they 
depend  wholly  upon  divine  dignation  of  the  grace  and  vocation  of 
the  person. 

15.  II.  Kow  for  the  other  part  of  spiritual  emanation  or  descent 
of  graces  in  sanctification  of  the  clergy,  that  is  iu  order  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  other,  fecoy  6  (ptXivOponTros  0€bs  fjpidjv  icrnikov  Koi 
ifuifirprov  avT<^  riiv  Upioovyrjv  \apCcrqTcu^,  that's  the  sense  of  it, '  that 
God  who  is  tiie  lover  of  souls  may  grant  a  pure  and  unblamable 
pritethood ;'  and  certainly  tliey  who  are  honoured  with  so  great  a 
grace  as  to  be  called  to  officiate  in  holy  and  useful  ministries  have 
need  also  of  other  graces  to  make  them  persons  holy  in  habit  and 
disposition,  as  well  as  holy  in  calling,  and  therefore  God  hath  sent 
His  spirit  to  furnish  His  emissaries  with  excellencies  proportionable 
to  their  need  and  the  usefulness  of  the  church.  At  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  God  gave  gifts  extraordinary,  as  boldness  of  spirit,  fearless 
courage,  freedom  of  discourse,  excellent  understanding,  discerning  of 
spirits,  deep  judgment,  innocence  and  prudence  of  deportment,  the 
^ft  of  tongues;  these  were  so  necessary  at  the  institution  of  the 
christian  church,  that  if  we  had  not  had  testimony  of  the  matter  of 

•  E&xo^  >n  consecr.  cpiac  fubi  fupn  *  [See  p.  88  above.] 

(p  7)  sign.  ry'.  et  Goar,  p.  503.]  tts  rh  c  [Euchol  in  ordinat   presbjL     Uhi 

i^ior  y€via$ai  rov  alrn¥  ahrh¥  rk  irpbs  Bnpra,  sign.  r/i'. — Goar,  p.  293.] 
ownpiav  rov  Aaov  jcol  {ncaKO\t€i¥  <r€  <dfrov, 
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fact,  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  would  prove  the  actual  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit ;  because  God  never  fails  in  necessaries :  but 
afterward,  when  all  the  extraordinary  needs  were  served,  the  extra- 
ordinary stock  was  spent,  and  God  retracted  those  issues  into  Uieir 
fountains,  and  then  tlie  graces  that  were  necessary  for  the  well  dis- 
charging the  ivlKXrj<n9  ft€<rtT€fc9,  '  the  priestly  function,'  were  such 
as  make  the  person  of  more  benefit  to  the  people,  not  only  by  being 
exemplary  to  them,  but  gracious  and  loved  by  God :  and  those  are 
spiritual  graces  of  sanctification. 

16.  And  therefore  ordination  is  a  collation  of  holy  graces  of  sanc- 
tification ;  of  a  more  excellent  faith,  of  fervent  charity,  of  providence 
and  paternal  care :  gifts  which  now  descend  not  by  way  of  miracle, 
as  upon  the  apostles,  are  to  be  acquired  by  human  industry,  by  study 
and  good  letters,  and  therefore  are  pre-supposed  in  the  person  to  be 
ordained :  to  which  purpose  the  church  now  examines  the  abilities  of 
the  roan  before  she  lays  on  hands :  and  therefore  the  church  does  not 
suppose  that  the  Spirit  in  ordination  descends  in  gifts,  and  in  the 
infusion  of  habits,  and  perfect  abiHties,  though  then  also  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  God  will  assist  the  pious  and  careful  endeavours 
of  holy  priests,  and  bless  them  with  special  aids  and  co-operation, 
because  a  more  extraordinary  ability  is  needful  for  persons  so  designed : 
but  the  proper  and  great  aid  which  the  Spirit  of  ordination  gives,  is 
such  instances  of  assistance  which  make  the  person  more  holy. 

17.  And  this  is  so  certainly  true,  that  even  when  the  apostle  had 
ordained  Timothy  to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  he  calls  upon  him*  to 
'  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  was  in  him  by  the  putting  on  of  his 
hands,  and  that  gift  is  a  '  rosary  of  graces ;  what  graces  they  are 
he  enumerates  in  the  following  words,  "  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  of  love,  koL  <ra>(l>povi<riiov,  and  of  a  modest 
and  sober  mind,''  (and  these  words  are  made  part  of  the  form  of  col- 
kting  the  episcopal  order  in  the  church  of  England.)  Here  is  all 
that  descends  from  the  Spirit  in  ordination :  dt/vofus,  *  power,'  that  is, 
to  officiate  and  intercede  with  God  in  the  parts  of  ministry;  and  the 
rest  are  such  as  imply  duty,  such  as  make  him  fit  to  be  a  ruler  in 
paternal  and  sweet  government,  'modesty,'  'sobriety,'  'love;'  and 
therefore  in  the  forms  of  ordination  of  the  Greek  church  (which  are 
therefore  higlily  to  be  valued,  because  they  are  most  ancient,  have 
suffered  the  least  change,  and  been  polluted  with  fewer  interests)  the 
mystical  prayer  of  ordination  names  graces  in  order  to  holiness.    "  We 

Eray  Thee  that  the  grace  of  the  ever-holy  Spirit  may  descend  upon 
im;  fill  him®  full  of  all  faith  and  love  and  power  and  sanctification 

*  [2  Tim.  i  6  tq.]  a^nipl^  ^ov,  Ktif>^C9Ufrh  €^arfyiku9  r%s 

*  WJipmaotf  iriffrif  wUrrtms  nai  iiyd^  fioffiK^las  eev,  Upovpyuw  rhv  }Jr/ov  Tift 
V9f  wd  iwdfiHts  Kol  hyuurfud  rp  hri-  iKriBttas  eov,  irpoc^4p€Uf  vot  iApa  koI 
^vHtati  rod  aylov  icai  fttowoum  aov  «tc^  Bvaias  wmftiaruAsf  iMtucaipi^tty  riv  \mim 
fMTot.  [EuchoL  in  ordinftt.  diac,  ibid,  eov  Sia  r^r  rov  Ko^pov  ir€iXtyytp§^ia%, 
fo.rtn.pd. — Goar,  p.  251.]  "iwa  y^mi^  [In  ordinal,  pretbjt,  fo.  Tcri.  pfi\ — 
Tcu  iltos  Topt^rrdifai  ifUfiwrtts  rf  Bvci-  Ooar,  p.  293.] 
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by  the  illumination  of  Thy  holy  and  life-giving  Spirit:"  and  the 
reason  vhy  these  things  are  desired  and  given>  is  in  order  to  the 
right  performing  his  holy  offices^  "  that  he  may  be  worthy  to  stand 
without  blame  at  Thy  altar^  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Thy  kingdom^  to 
minister  the  words  of  Thy  truth,  to  bring  to  Thee  gifts  and  spiritual 
sacrifices,  to  renew  the  people  with  the  laver  of  regeneration/' 

18.  And  therefore  S.  Cyril^  says  that  Christ's  saying,  '  Receive  ye 
the  holy  Ghost,'  signifies  grace  given  by  Christ  to  the  apostles,  whereby 
they  were  sanctified :  that  by  the  holy  Ghost  they  miglit  be  absolved 
from  their  sins,  saith  Havmo^;  and  S.  Austin^  says  that  many 
persons  that  were  snatched  violently  to  be  made  priests  or  bishops, 
who  had  in  their  former  purposes  determined  to  marry  and  live  a 
secular  life,  liave  in  their  ordination  received  the  gift  of  continency. 
And  therefore  there  was  reason  for  the  greatness  of  the  solemnities 
used  in  all  ages  in  separation  of  priests  from  the  world,  insomuch 
that  whatsoever  was  used  in  any  sort  of  sanctificatioii  or  solemn 
benediction  by  Moses's  law,  all  that  was  used  in  consecration  of  the 
priest,  who  was  to  receive  the  greatest  measure  of  sanctification. 
Sadem  item  vis  etiam  sacerdotem  augustum  et  ionorandum/acil,  no* 
vitat€  benedictionis  a  communitate  vulgi  segregatam ;  cum  enim  heri 
unus  e  plehe  esset,  repente  redditur  praeepior,  prases,  doctor  pUtatis, 
mysteriomm  latentium  prasul,  8fc, ;  inmsibtli  quadam  vi  ae  gratia 
invisibilem  animam  in  melius  transformatam  gerens,  that  is,  'im- 
proved in  all  spiritual  graces ;'  which  is  highly  expressed  by  Mar- 
tyrius'  who  said  to  Nectarius,  Tu,  o  beate,  recens  bapiizalus  et  purifi^ 
catus,  et  max  insuper  sacerdotio  auctus  es  ;  utraque  autem  hacpecca- 
torum  erpiatoria  esse  Deus  constitnit :  which  are  not  to  be  expounded 
as  if  ordinatioa  did  confer  the  first  grace,  which  in  the  scliools  is 
understood  only  to  be  expiatorious ;  but  the  increment  of  grace  and 
sanctification ;  and  that  also  is  remissive  of  sins,  which  are  taken  off 
by  parts  as  the  habit  decreases ;  and  we  grow  in  God's  favour  as 
our  graces  multiply  or  grow. 

19.  Now  that  these  graces  being  given  in  ordination,  are  immediate 
emanations  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  not  to  be  usurped  or 

Eretended  to  by  any  man  upon  whom  the  holy  Ghost  in  ordination 
ath  not  descended,  1  shall  less  need  to  prove,  because  it  is  certain 
upon  the  former  grounds,  and  will  be  finished  in  the  following  dis- 
courses;  and  it  is  in  the  Greek  ordination^  given  as  a  reason  of  the 
former  prayer,  oh  yap  iv  rfj  linBia^i  riav  kyJav  \€ip&v,  iX\'  iv  rfj 
hria-KOTqi  t(Sv  irAovcrfo)!;  (rov  olKTipfjL&v  bCborai  X^p^s  toIs  i^Cois  (rov, 
'  for  not  in  the  imposition  of  my  hands,  but  in  the  overseeing  pro- 

'  Grsdani  apostolis  a  Christo  coUa-  sq.  8to.  Par.  1545.] 

tarn,  qua  aanoiificarentar :  ut  per  Spin'-  ^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ult  de  adulter,  oonjug. 

tum  aanctam  a  propriia  peccatia  abgol-  [torn.  y\.  col.  418  C] 

▼crentor.— [Vid.  S.  CyrilL]  lib.  xii.  in  »  Soxom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  10.  [p.  290.] 

Joh.  cap.  56.  [p.  699  C.  ed.  lat  fol.  Par.  J  [In  ordinat  diac.,  ubi  supra,  fo.  vers. 

J605.1  ya'.— Goar,  p.  251.] 

c  HoiniL  in  8va  P»scbs.  [vid.  p.  92 
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vidence  of  Thy  rich  mercies,  grace  is  given  to  them  that  are  worthy/ 
So  that  we  sec  more  goes  to  the  fitting  of  a  person  for  ecclesiastical 
ministries  than  is  nsually  supposed ;  together  witli  the  power,  a  grace 
is  specially  collated,  and  that  is  not  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down, 
and  pretended  to  by  every  bolder  person.  The  thing  is  sacred, 
separate,  solemn,  deliberate,  derivative  from  God,  and  not  of  human 
provision,  or  authority,  or  pretence,  or  disposition. 


SECT.  vra. 

1.  The  holy  Ghost  was  the  first  consecrator,  that  is  made  evident ; 
and  the  persons  first  consecrated  were  the  apostles,  who  received  the 
several  parts  of  the  priestly  order  at  several  times;  the  power  of 
consecration  of  the  eucharist,  at  the  institution  of  it ;  the  power  of 
remitting  and  retaining  sins  in  the  octaves  of  Easter ;  the  power  of 
baptizing  and  preaching,  together  with  universal  jurisdiction,  imme- 
diately before  the  Ascension,  when  they  were  commanded  to  '  go  into 
all  the  world,  preaching  and  baptizing.'  This  is  the  whole  office  of 
the  priesthood ;  and  nothing  of  this  was  given  in  Pentecost  when  the 
holy  Spirit  descended  and  rested  upon  all  of  them ;  the  apostles,  the 
brethren,  the  women :  for  then  they  received  those  great  assistances 
which  enabled  them  who  had  been  designed  for  embassadors  to  the 
world,  to  do  their  great  work :  and  others  of  a  lower  capacity  had 
their  proportion,  as  the  effect  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  a 
mighty  verification  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  Now  all  these  powers  which  Christ  hath  given  to  His  apostles 
were  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  transmitted  to  succeeding  per- 
sons, because  the  several  ministries  were  to  abide  for  ever.  All 
nations  were  to  be  converted,  a  church  to  be  gathered  and  con- 
tinued, the  new  converts  to  be  made  confessors,  and  consigned  with 
baptism,  sins  to  be  remitted,  flocks  to  be  fed  and  guided,  and  the 
Lord's  death  declared,  represented,  exhibited,  and  commemorated 
until  His  second  coming.  And  since  the  powers  of  doing  these 
offices  are  acts  of  free  and  gracious  concession,  emanations  of  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  admissions  to  a  vicinity  with  God,  it  is  not  only 
impudence  and  sacrilege  in  the  person,  falsely  to  pretend  (that  is,  to 
belie)  the  holy  Ghost,  and  thrust  into  these  offices,  but  there  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  thing,  it  is  null  in  the  very  deed  doing,  to 
handle  these  mysteries  without  some  appointment  by  God;  unless 
He  calb  and  poiuts  out  the  person,  either  by  an  extraordinary  or  by 
an  ordinary  vocation.     Of  these  I  must  give  a  particular  account. 

3.  The  extraordinary  calling  was  first,  that  is,  the  immeduite ;  for 
the  first  beginning  of  a  lasting  necessity,  is  extraordinary,  and  made 
ordinary  in  succession,  and  by  continuation  of  a  fixed  and  deter- 
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mined  miDistiy.  The  first  of  every  order  bath  another  manner 
of  constitution  than  all  the  whole  succession.  The  rising  of  the 
spring  is  of  greater  wonder,  and  of  more  extraordinary  and  latent 
reason^  than  the  descent  of  the  current ;  and  the  derivation  of  the 
powers  of  the  holy  Ghost  that  make  the  priestly  order,  are  just  like 
the  creation  :  the  first  man  was  made  with  God's  own  hands,  and  all 
the  rest  by  God  co-operating  with  a  human  act;  and  there  is 
never  the  same  necessity  as  at  first  for  '  God  to  create  man/  The 
species  or  kind  shall  never  fail,  but  be  preserved  in  an  ordinary  way : 
and  so  it  is  in  the  designation  of  the  ministers  of  evangelical  priest- 
hood; God  breathed  into  the  apostles  rb  iraviyiov  Kci  C<i^oTroi6v 
wevfjLa,  *  the  breath  of  the  life-giving  Spirit ;'  and  that  breath  was 
to  be  continued  in  a  perpetual,  univocal  production;  they  who  had 
received,  they  were  also  to  give  :  and  they  only  could. 

4.  Grace  cannot  be  conveyed  to  any  man,  but  either  by  the  foun- 
tain or  by  the  channel :  by  the  author  or  by  the  minister.  God  only 
is  the  fountain  and  author :  and  he  that  makes  himself  the  minister 
whom  God  appointed  not^  does  in  eflect  make  himself  the  author : 
for  he  undertakes  to  dispose  of  grace  which  he  hath  not  received,  to 
give  God's  goods  upon  his  own  authority :  which  he  that  ofiers  at 
without  God's  warrant,  does  it  only  upon  his  own.  And  so  either 
he  is  the  author  or  an  usurper;  either  the  fountain  or  a  dry  cloud ; 
which  in  effect  calls  him  either  blasphemous  or  sacrilegious. 

5.  But  the  first  and  immediate  derivation  from  the  fountain,  that 
only  I  afi&rm  to  be  miraculous  and  extraordinary :  as  all  beginnings 
of  essences  and  graces  of  necessity  must :  those  persons  who  receive 
the  first  issues,  they  only  are  extraordinarily  called  :  all  that  succeed 
are  called  or  designed  by  an  ordinary  vocation,  because  whatsoever 
is  in  the  succession  is  but  an  ordinary  necessity,  to  which  God  hath 
proportioned  an  ordinary  ministry ;  and  when  it  may  be  supplied  by 
the  common  provisions,  to  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling  is  as  if 
a  man  should  expect  some  new  man  to  be  created,  as  Adam  was ;  it 
is  to  suppose  God  will  multiply  beings  and  operations  without  neces- 
sity.  God  called  at  first,  and  if  He  had  not  called,  man  could  not 
have  come  to  Him  in  this"^  nearness  of  a  holy  ministry ;  He  sent  per- 
sons abroad,  and  if  He  had  not  sent,  they  could  not  have  gone ;  but 
after  that  He  had  appointed  by  His  own  designation  persons  who 
should  be  fathers  in  Christ,  He  called  no  more,  but  left  them  to 
call  others:  He  first  immediately  gives  the  xiip\,(r\M^  the  'grace,' 
and  leaves  this  as  a  deposilum  to  the  church,  faithfully  to  be  kept 
till  Christ's  second  coming;  and  this  dtpo^tum  is  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Jesus :  He  opens  the  door,  and  then  left  it  open,  com- 
manding all  to  come  in  that  way,  into  the  ministry  and  tuition  of 
the  flock,  calling  all  that  came  in  by  windows,  and  posterns,  and 
oblique  ways,  '  thieves  and  robbers.'  And  it  is  observable  that  the 
word  'vocation'  or  'calling*  in  scripture i,  when  it  is  referred  to  a 

k  [*hi«'  A.]  I  [Acts  xiii.  2j  wi.  10.] 
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designation  of  persons  to  the  ministry,  it  always  signifies  tliat  which 
we  term  'calling  extraordinary/  it  always  signifies  an  immediate 
act  of  God;  which  also  ceased  when  the  great  necessity  expired, 
that  is,  when  the  fountain  had  streamed  forth  abundantly,  and  made 
a  current  to  descend  withoot  interruption.  The  purpose  of  this  dis- 
course is,  that  now  no  man"^  should  in  these  dnys  of  ordinary 
ministry  look  for  an  extraordinary  calling,  nor  pretend  in  order  to 
Yainer  purposes  any  new  necessities. 

6.  They  are  fancies  of  a  too  confident  opinion,  and  over- valuing  of 
ourselves,  when  we  think  the  very  being  of  a  church  is  concerned  in 
our  mistakes ;  and  if  all  the  world  be  against  us,  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  folly,  but  think  truth  is  failed  from  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  the  church  is  at  a  loss,  and  the  current  derived  from  the  first 
emanations  is  dried  up,  and  then  he  that  is  boldest  to  publish  his 
follies,  is  also  as  apt  to  mistake  his  own  boldness  for  '  a  call  from 
Ood,'  as  he  did  at  first  his  own  vain  opinion  for  a  necessary  truth ; 
and  then  he  is  called  extraordinarily,  and  so  ventures  into  the  secrets 
qf  the  sanctuary.  First,  he  made  a  necessity  more  than  ever  God 
made,  and  then  himself  finds  a  remedy  that  God  never  appointed. 
He  that  tliinks  every  shaking  of  the  ark  is  absolute  ruin  to  it,  when 
peradventure  it  was  but  the  weakness  of  his  own  eyes  that  made  him 
fancy  what  was  not,  may  also  think  he  hears  a  call  from  above  to 
support  it,  which  indeed  was  nothing  but  a  noise  in  his  own  head : 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  this,  but  to  cure  the  man,  and  set  lus  head 
right.  For  he  that  will  pretend  any  thing  that  is  beyond  ordinary,  as 
he  that  will  sav  he  hath  two  reasonable  souls  within  him,  or  three 
wills,  is  not  to  be  confuted  but  by  physic,  or  by  the  tying  him  to  ab- 
jure his  folly  till  he  were  able  to  prove  it. 

7.  But  God  by  promising  that  His  church  should  abide  for  ever, 
and  that  'the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  acainst  it,'  butthat 
Himself  would  be  '  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world,'  hath  sufficiently 
confuted  the  vanity  of  those  men,  who  that  they  might  thrust  them- 
selves into  an  office,  pretend  the  dissolution  of  the  very  being  of  the 
church.    For, 

a)  If  the  church  remains  in  her  being,  let  her  corruptions  be 
what  Xhey  will,  the  ordinary  prophets  have  power  to  reform  them ; 
and  if  they  do  not,  every  man  hath  power  to  complain,  so  he  does 
it  with  peace, — and  modesty, — and  truth, — and  necessity. 

8.  j3)  And  there  is  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  calling  to  amend 
such  things  wliich  are  certain,  foreseen  events ;  and  such  were  here- 
sies and  corruption  in  doctrine  and  manners,  for  which  God  ap- 
pointed an  ordinarv  ministrv  to  take  cognizance  and  make  a  remedy; 
for  which  Himsel/,  when  He  had  told  us  '  heresies  must  needs  be,^ 
jet  made  no  provisions  extraordinary,  but  left  the  church  sufficiently 
instructed  by  her  rule,  and  guided  by  her  pastors. 

9.  y)  When  Christ  means  to  give  us  a  new  hiw,  then  He  will  give 

-  [HelKV.  4,5,  10.] 
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Bs  a  new  priesthood,  a  new  ministrj,  one  will  not  be  cban^  with- 
out the  other ;  Qod  now  no  more  comes  in  a  mighty  rushing  wind, 
but  in  a  still  voice,  in  the  gentle  homilies  of  ordinary  prophets ;  and 
now  that  the  law,  by  which  we  are  to  frame  our  understandings  and 
oar  actions,  is  established,  we  must  not  expect  an  apostle  to  correct 
every  abuse ;  for  if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets,  if 
one  should  come  from  the  dead,  or  an  angel  come  from  heaven,  it  is 
certain  they  will  not  be  entertained,  but  till  the  wonder  be  over,  and 
the  curiosity  of  news  be  satisfied. 

10.  Against  this  it  is  pretended*,  that  'Christ  promised /to  be 
with  His  cliurch  for  ever,'  upon  condition  the  churcn  would  do  their 
duty ;  but  they  being  but  a  company  of  men,  have  power  to  choose, 
and  they  may  choose  amiss ;  and  if  all  should  do  so,  Christ*s  pro* 
mises  may  fail  us,  though  not  fail  of  their  intentions ;  and  then  in 
this  case  the  church  failing,  either  there  must  be  an  extraordinary 
calling  of  single  persons,  or  else  any  man  may  enter  into  the  ordi- 
nary way,  which  is  all  one  with  an  extraordinary :  for  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  common  persons  should  by  necessity  be  drawn  into  an 
employment  which  by  ordinary  vocation  they  are  not  to  meddle 
with/ 

11.  Against  this  we  can  (thanks  be  to  Qod  for  it)  pretend  the 
experience  of  sixteen  ages;  for  hitherto  it  hath  ever  been  in  the 
christian  churches®,  that  God  hath  preserved  a  holy  clergy  in  the 
same  proportion  as  He  hath  preserved  a  holy  })eople;  never  yet 
were  the  clergy  all  anti-christian,  in  the  midst  of  christian  churches ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  it  will  be  so  now,  after  so  long  an 
experience  to  expound  the  promises  of  our  Lord  to  the  sense  of  a 
perpetual  ministry,  and  a  perpetual  church,  by  the  means  of  ordi- 
nary ministrations. 

12.  And  how  shall  the  church  be  supposed  to  fail^  since  God 
hath  made  no  provisions  for  its  restitution?  For  by  what  means 
should  the  church  be  renewed,  and  Christianity  restored?  Not  by 
scripture  ;  for  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  scriptures  which  we 
have  this  day  are  the  same  which  the  apostles  delivered,  and  shall 
remain  so  for  ever;  but  only  1)  the  reputation  and  testimony  of  all 
christian  churches,  (which  also  must  transmit  the  same  by  a  continual 
successive  testimony  to  the  following,  or  else  they  will  be  of  an  un- 
certain faith)  and  2)  the  confidence  of  the  Divine  providence  and 
goodness,  who  will  not  let  us  want  what  is  fit  for  us,  that  without 
which  we  cannot  attain  the  end  to  which  in  mercy  He  hath  designed 
us.  Now  the  same  arguments  which  we  have  for  the  continuation  of 
scripture,  we  have  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  christian  clergy,  that  is, 
besides  the  so  long  actual  succession  and  continuance,  we  have  the 
goodness  and  unalterable  sweetness  of  the  Divine  mercies,  who  will 
continue  such  ministries  which  Himself  hath  made  the  ordinary  means 

■  VolkcL  [de  vera  religione]  lib.  vl         •  ['church*  A.] 
eap.  18.  [coL  706.]  p  Ibid.  cap.  19.  [coL  707  sqq.] 
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of  salvation ;  He  would  not  have  made  them  the  way  to  heaven  and 
of  ordinaiy  necessity^  if  He  did  not  mean  to  preserve  them.  Indeed, 
if  the  ordinary  way  ^loald  fail,  Qod  will  supply  another  way  to  them 
that  do  their  duty ;  but  then  scripture  may  as  well  fail  as  the  ordinary 
succession  of  the  clergy :  they  both  were  intended  but  as  the  ordinary 
ministries  of  salvation,  and  lif  scripture  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  it  is  more  likely  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  its  necessary 
constituent  parts  than  the  scripture;  bediuse  scripture  is  preserved 
for  the  church,  it  is  kept  that  the  church  might  not  fail.  For  as  for 
the  fancy  that '  all  men  being  free  agents  may  choose  amiss :'  suppose 
that ;  but  then  may  they  not  all  consent  to  the  corruption  or  destroy- 
ing of  scripture  ?  Yea,  but  God  ^ill  preserve  them  from  that,  or  will 
overrule  the  event :  yea,  but  how  do  they  know  that?  what  revdation 
have  they  ?  Yet  grant  that  too,  but  why  then  will  He  not  also  over- 
rule the  event  of  the  matter  of  universal  apostasy  P  for  both  of  them 
are  matter  of  choice. 

13.  But  then  that  all  the  dergy  should  consent  to  corrupt  scrip- 
ture, or  to  lose  their  futh,  is  a  most  unreasonable  supposition ;  for 
supposing  there  is  a  natural  possibility,  yet  it  is  morally  impossible; 
and  we  may  as  well  fear  that  all  the  men  of  the  world  will  be  vicious 
upon  the  same  reason  ;  for  if  all  the  clergy  may,  then  all  the  people 
may,  and  you  may  as  well  poison  the  sea  as  poison  all  the  springs ; 
and  it  is  more  likely  all  the  idiots  and  the  ordinary  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  cozened**  out  of  their  religion,  than  that  all  the  wise 
men  and  anliH'Uea,  the  teachers,  doctors,  and  public  ministers  of 
religion  should.  And  when  all  men  turn  mariners,  or  apothecaries, 
or  that  all  men  will  live  single  lives,  and  turn  monks,  and  so  endanger 
the  siiecies  of  mankind  to  perish,  (for  there  is  a  great  fear  of  that 
too ;)  that  is,  when  all  the  world  choose  one  thing  (for  if  two  men 
do,  two  thousand  may  do  it  if  they  will,  and  so  may  all  upon  this 
ground  :)  then  also  we  may  fear  tliat  all  the  governors  of  the  church 
may  fail,  because  some  do,  and  more  have,  and  all  may ;  till  then, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  commission;  but  the 
church  shall  go  on  upon  the  stock  of  the  first  calling  and  desig- 
nation, which  was  extraordinary.  The  Spirit  issued  out  at  first 
miraculously,  and  hath  continued  running  still  in  the  first  channela 
by  ordinary  conduct,  and  in  the  same  conveyances  it  must  run  still, 
or  it  cannot  without  a  miracle  derive  upon  us,  who  stand  at  infinite 
distance  from  the  fountain.  Since  then  there  is  now  no  more  ex- 
pectation of  an  exlfaordinaiy  calling,  and  to  do  so  were  an  extraor- 
dinary vanity ;  it  remains  that  the  derivation  of  the  ministerial  power 
be  by  an  ordinary  conveyance. 

14.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  scripture  hath  drawn  a  line,  and  chalked 
out  the  path  that  Himself  meant  to  tread,  in  giving  the  graces  of 
evangelical  ministrations.  At  first,  after  that  Christ  had  named  twelve 
(one  whereof  was  lost)  they,  not  having  an  express  command  for  the 

«  [Sec  ToL  viL  p.  3.] 
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manner  of  ordination,  took  such  coarse  as  reason  and  religion  taught 
them.  They  named  two  persons,  and  prayed  God  to  choose  one, 
and  to  manliest  it  by  lot;  which  was  a  way  less  than  the  first  desig- 
nation of  the  other  eleven,  and  yet  had  more  of  the  extraordinary  in 
it  than  could  be  reasonably  continued  in  an  ordinary  succession.  The 
apostles  themsdves  had  not  as  yet  received  skill  enough  how  to 
officiate  in  their  ordinary  ministry,  because  the  holy  Qhost  was  not 
as  yet'  descended. 

15.  But  when  the  holy  Ghost  descended,  tlien  the  work  was  to 
begin ;  the  apostles  wanted  no  power  necessary  for  the  main  work  of 
the  gospel ;  out  now  also  they  received  commissions  to  dispense 
the  Spirit  to  all  such  purposes  to  which  He  was  intended.  They 
before  had  the  office  in  themselves,  but  it  was  not  communicable  to 
others,  till  the  Spirit,  the '  anointing  from  above,'  ran  over  the"  fringes 
of  the  priest's  garments ;  they  had  it  but  in  imperfection  and  un- 
active  wculties;  so  saith  Theophylact * ;  "He  breathed,  not  now 
giving  to  them  the  perfect  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost,  for  that  He  in- 
tended  to  give  at  Pentecost ;  but  He  prepared  them  for  the  fuller 
reception  of  it.''  They  had  the  gift  before,  but  not  the  perfect  con- 
summation of  it,  that  was  reserved  for  the  great  day ;  and  because 
tiie  power  of  consecration  is  the  TcAcfoxris,  or  '  perfection'  of  priestly 
order,  it  was  the  proper  emanation  of  this  day's  glory ;  then  was  the 
UpoTiKTi  T€\€l<i)(rts,  tuc  perfection  of  what  power  Christ  had  formerly 
consigned.  For  of  all  faculties,  that  is  not  perfect  which  produces 
perfect  and  excellent  actions  in  a  direct  hue,  actions  of  a  particular 
sort ;  but  that  which  produces  the  actions,  and  enables  others  to  do 
so  too ;  for  then  the  perfection  is  inherent,  not  only  formally,  but 
virtually  and  eminently";  and  that's  the  crown  of  habits  and  natural 
faculties.  Now  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  this  is  also 
verified  by  a  certainty  that  will  not  easily  fail  us ;  by  experience, 
and  ejf  post  facto.  For  as  we  do  not  find  the  apostles  had,  before 
Pentecost,  a  productive  power,  whwh  made  them  call  for  a  miracle, 
or  a  special  providence  by  lots;  so  we  are  sure  that  immediately 
after  Pentecost  they  had  it :  for  they  speedily  began  to  put  it  in 
execution;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  apostles  did  not  lay  hands 
upon  Matthias:  lie  being  made  apostle  before  the  descent  of  the 
holy  Ghost,  they  had  no  power  to  do  it,  they  were  not  yet  made 
ministers  of  the  Spirit ;  which  because  afterwards  presently  they  did, 
concludes  fairly  that  at  Pentecost  they  were  among  other  graces 
made  the  ordinary  rahiisters  of  ordination. 

16.  This  I  say  is  certain,  that  the  holy  Ghost  descending  at  Pen- 

*  not  yet*  A.]  toi  iwirifitlovs  airrohs  itoi&v, 
'oyer  to  the*  A.]  •  ['Again,  if  there  were  more  Gods 

*  Theophylact.  in  xx-  Joan.  [p.  837  than  one,  then  were  not  aU  perfections 

A.]  ^  *E^vr^, . .  ob  T^w  rt \efor  Swpcib'  in  one,  neither  formally^  by  reason   of 

rov  ayiov  irvt^fiaros  pw  abrots  p4fx»y,  tlieir  distinction,  nor  eminently  and  w>- 

-ra^triM  yhp  iv  rg  vtyr^Koerp   l/ufAAfi'  tuaUy,*   &c — Pearson,    Exp.   of  Creedt 

Mptu,  ikxit  irphs  iwo9ox^¥  rov  trvi^na-  art  i.] 
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tccost,  they  instantly  did  officiate  in  their  ministerial  offices,  they 
preached,  they  baptized^  they  confirmed  and  gave  the  holy  Spirit  of 
obsignation,  and  took  persons  into  the  lot  of  their  ministry,  doing  of 
it  by  an  external  rite  and  solemn  invocation :  and  now  the  extra- 
ordinary way  did  cease;  God  was  the  fountain  of  the  power,  but 
man  conveyed  it  by  an  external  rite :  and  of  this  8.  Paul,  who  was 
the  only  exception  from  the  common  way,  takes  notice;  calling  him- 
self'  an  apostle,  'not  of  man,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ;* 
implying  that  he  had  a  special  honour  done,  to  be  chosen  an  apostle 
in  an  extraordinary  way;  therefore  others  miglit  be  apostles,  and 
yet  not  so  as  he  was ;  for  else  his  expression  had  been  all  one  as  if 
one  should  say,  'Titius^  the  son  of  a  man,  not  begotten  of  an  angel  or 
spirit,  nor  produced  by  the  sun  or  stars,  but  b^otten  by  a  man  of  a 
woman :'  the  discourse  had  been  ridiculous,  for  no  man  b  bom  other- 
wise ;  and  yet  he  also'  had  something  of  the  ordinary  too,  for  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  he  was  sent  to  be  ordained  in  an  ordinary 
ministry.    And  yet  because  the  ordinary  ministry  was  settled,  8.  Paul 
was  called  to  an  account  for  so  much  of  it  as  was  extraordinary ;  and 
was  tied  to  do  that  which  every  man  now  is  bound  to  do  that  shall 
pretend  a  calling  extraordinary,  viz.  to  give  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  his  extraordinary  calling :  which  when  he  had^  done  in  the  college 
of  Jerusalem,  the  apostles  '  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  V 
and  ap|)roved  his  vocation ;  which  also  shews,  that  now  the  way  of 
ordination  was  fixed   and  declared  to  be   by  human  ministry;   of 
which  I  need  no  other  proof  but  the  instances  of  ordinations  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  the  no  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  of  8.  Paul, 
whose  designation  was  as  immediate  as  that  of  the  eleven  apostles^ 
though  his  ordination  was  not — I  end  this  with  the  saying  of 
Job  the  monk**,  "Concerning  the  order  of  priesthood,  it  is  super- 
natural and  unsi)eakable ;  he  that  yesterday  and  the  day  before  was 
in  the  form  of  idiots  and  private  persons,  to-day  by  the  power  of 
the  holy  Ghost,  and  the  voice  of  the  chief  priest,  and  laying  on  of 
hands,  receives  so  great  an  improvement  and  alteration,  that  he 
handles  and  can  consecrate  the  divine  mysteries  of  the  holy  church, 
and  becomes  (under  Christ)  a  mediator  (ministerial)  between  God 
and  man,  and  exalted  to  hallow  himself  and  sanctify  others :"  the 
same  almost  with  the  words  of  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  his  book  De 
sancio  baptUmate^. 

*  [Gal  L  1.]  fcTa  Tutl  rS$v  iroXXdr  #ca2  Im  tAt  rwy- 
f  r*  Titos*  B.]  X'^^'^'**'  l^unw  i(nt  ical  ff^/upor  vyti- 
■  t*  also  he'  B.]  lutros  kyiov  Svrttftci  koI  ii^i*p4mt  ^m^p 

*  [Gal.  ii.  9.]  koI  8c|iar  #ri^cV«  roaairriw  kKXoimvitf 
^  Tract  de  sacrament  [ap.  P.  Arcud.  Kptlrropa  h4^tur$aif  icol  rocovrow  kwottoB- 

de  concord,  cedes,  occid.  et  orient  lib.  vi.  l<rrcur$aif   &«t«    t^  0cmi    ftvcr^a  r^s 

cap.  3.  p.  429  D.  (cf.  L  2.  p.  A  C)  foL  Par.  Upas  iKKKriaias  rtKuy  96iw$at,  xml  fU' 

1626. — Vid.   Fabric,   bibll  grace,   lib.   y.  clrriy  6cov  icol  iu^Bpdivwif  ylr€a$tUf  iaur6w 

cap.    45.   torn.  x.  p.  524. — 4to,  Harob.  rt  irol  robs  iWous  ayid^ttp, 

1721.]  'OfuKtfT  5i  Kcd  M  rris  Upturns  ^  [In  bapt  ChristL — torn,  ill  p.  370.] 
intp^vks  Kol   ipptrrop.    x^^'   '^  np-Joriv 
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17.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  preceding  disconrses: — God  is  the 
consecrator,  man  is  the  minister;  the  separation  is  mysterious  and 
wonderful;  tlie  power  great  and  secret;  the  office,  to  stand  between 
God  and  the  people  in  the  ministry  of  the  evangelical  rites;  the 
calling  to  it  ordinary,  and  by  a  settled  ministry,  which  began  after 
the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost  in  Pentecost. 

18.  This  great  change  was  in  nothing  expressed  greater  than  that 
Saul  upon  his  ordination  changed  his  name,  which  8.  Chrysostom^ 
observing,  affirms  the  same  of  S.  Peter.  I  conclude;  Bifferentiam 
inter  ordinem  et  plehem  conatituit  eccleaia  auctoriiaa  ei  honor  per 
ordinis  consessum  aanctificatus  a  Deo,  saith  Tertullian*,  '  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  whole  church  of  God  hath  made  distinction  between  the 
person  ordained  and  the  people,  but  the  honour  and  power  of  it 
is  derived  from  the  sanctification  of  God.'  It  is  derived  from  Him, 
but  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  ministry  of  His  appointing :  whosoever 
therefore  with  unsanctified,  that  is,  with  unconsecrated  liands,  shall 
dare  to  officiate  in  the  ministerial  office,  separate  by  God,  by  gifts, 
by  graces,  by  public  order,  by  an  established  rite,  by  the  institution 
of  Jesus,  by  the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost,  by  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  by  the  practice  of  sixteen  ages  of  the 
catholic  church,  by  the  necessity  of  the  tiling,  by  reason,  by  analogy 
to  the  discourse  of  all  the  wise  men  that  ever  were  in  the  world ; 
that  roan,  like  his  predecessor  Corah,  brings  an  unhallowed  censeh, 
which  shall  never  send  up  a  right  cloud  of  incense  to  God,  but  yet 
that  nnpermitted  and  disallowed  smoke  shall  kindle  a  fire,  even  the 
wrath  of  God  which  shall  at  least  destroy  the  sacrifice ;  '  his  work 
shall  be  consumed  V  and  when  upon  his  repentance  himself  escapes, 
yet  it  shall  be  '  so  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  with  danger,  and  loss,  and 
shame,  and  trouble;  ''for  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire'.'* 


&EMBliBE£  COBAH  AND  ALL  HIS  COMPANY. 


•Anoa  •I5XTP0S>«. 

*  HomiL  xxviii.  in  Acta  xriii.  [leg.  '  [I  Cor.  iiu  15.1 
zlit — $  L  torn.  ix.  p.  221  B.]  r  [Heb.  xiL  29.J 

•  Exhort  ad  castiUt.  [cap.  tU.  p.  1 120.  ^  [See  yoL  t.  p.  605,  note.] 
— foL  Par.  1598.] 
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SECOND  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO 

A  NEW  AND  EASY  INSTITUTION  OF  GBAMMAB, 

1647  ^ 


TO  THB  MOST  H0PBF17L  CUBlSTOPaBR  IIATTON,  BSQUIRE,  SOX  AND  HBIA  TO  TOB 
BIGHT  nONOURABLB  TUB  LORD  HATTON,  OF  KIBBr. 

Sib, — All  that  know  the  infinite  desires  and  the  many  cares  my 
lord  your  most  honoured  father  hath  of  your  education  in  learning 
and  exemplar  piety,  will  expound  this  address  to  yott  as  a  compliance 
with  those  thoughts  and  designs  of  his,  by  which  he  intends  here- 
after to  represent  you  to  the  world  to  be  a  person  like  liimself ;  that 
is,  an  able  instrument  of  serving  God,  and  promoting  the  just  and 
religious  interests  of  God's  vicegerent  and  God's  church.  It  is  yet 
but  early  day  «ith  you, 

Adhuc  tUA  messis  in  herb*^  : 

but  if  we  may  conjecture  by  the  most  hopeful  pn^ostics  of  a  cleir 
morning,  we  who  are  servants  and  relatives  of  my  latA  your  father, 
promise  to  ourselves  the  best  concerning  you ;  and  those  are,  that 
vou  will  become  such  as  your  honourable  father  intends  you,  who 
had  rather  secure  to  you  a  stock  of  wisdom  than  of  wealth,  or  of  the 
most  pompous  honours.  Tliese  sadnesses  which  cloud  many  good 
men  at  this  present,  have  taught  us  all  that  nothing  can  secure 
a  happiness  or  create  one,  but  those  inward  excellencies,  which  like 
diamonds  in  the  night,  sparkle  in  despite  of  darkness.  And  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  this  truth,  that  however  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom  may  secure  you  a  great  fortune,  and  mark  yoi)  with  the 
exterior  character  of  honour,  yet  your  fortune  will  be  but  a  load  of 
baggage,  and  your  honour  an  empty  gaiety,  unless  you  build  and 

1  [See  Heber't  life  of  Taylor.] — A  copy  brary;  and  a  third  is  in  the  possession 

of  the  grammar  is  presenred  in  Caius  (A.D.   1854)  of  the  rev.  Philip   Bliss, 

college,  Camhridge,  D.  h.  5,     [Another,  D.C.L.  principal  of  S.  Mary  HalL] 

not  quite  perfect,  is  in  the  Bodleian  li«  ^  [rid.  OtIcL  episU  zvii.  263.  J 
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adorn  your  house  as  your  fatlier  does,  with  the  advantages  and  orna- 
ments of  learning,  upon  the  foundation  of  piety.  In  order  to  which 
give  me  leave  to  help  you  in  laying  tliis  first  stone,  which  is  cut 
small,  and  yet  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art,  but  with 
a  design  justly  complying  with  your  end ;  for  it  is  contrived  with  so 
much  brevity,  that  since  you  are  intended  for  a  long  journey,  to  a 
great  progress  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  you  may  not  be  stopped 
at  your  setting  out,  but  proceed  like  the  sun,  whose  swiftness  is 
just  proportionable  to  the  length  of  his  course.  For,  sir,  you  will 
neither  satisfy  your  honourable  father  s  care,  nor  the  expectation  of 
your  friends,  nor  the  humblest  desires  of  your  servants,  if  you  here- 
after shall  be  wise  and  pious  but  in  the  even  rank  of  other  men. 
We  expect  you  to  shew  to  the  world  an  argument,  and  make  demon- 
sUation  whose  son  you  are,  that  you  may  be  learned  even  to  an 
example,  pious  up  to  a  proverb :  and  unless  you  excel  those  bounds 
which  custom  and  indevotion  hath  made  to  be  the  term  and  utmost 
aim  of  many  of  your  rank,  we  shall  only  say  you  are  not  vicious,  not 
unlearned ;  and  what  a  poor  character  that  will  be  of  you,  yourself 
will  be  the  best  judge,  when  you  remember  who  and  what  your 
father  is.  Sir,  this  freedom  of  expression  I  hope  you  will  pardon, 
when  you  shall  know  that  it  is  the  sense  and  desires  of  one  of  the 
heartiest  and  devoutest  of  your  most  honoured  father's  servants; 
who  hath  had  the  honour  to  have  so  much  of  his  privacies  commu- 
nicated  to  him,  as  to  be  witness  of  his  cares,  his  sighs,  his  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  you,  and  for  the  advantage  and  promotion  of  your 
best  interests.  I  hope,  sir,  that  neither  this  monition,  nor  the  pre- 
sent institution  of  the  first,  but  the  most  necessary  art  and  instru- 
ment of  knowledge,  will  become  displeasing  to  you,  especially  if  you 
shaU  accept  this  testimony  from  me,  that  it  is  done  with  mucli  care 
and  choice :  and  though  the  scene  lies  in  Wales,  yet  tlie  represent- 
ment  and  design  is  one  of  the  instances  for  Kirby,  and  that  it  is  the 
first  and  the  least  testimony  of  the  greatest  service  and  aflection 
which  can  proceed  from  the  greatest  affections  and  obligations ;  such 
as  are  those  of, 

honoured  sir, 

your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.T. 
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TWO  PEATEES, 
BEFOBB  AND  AFTER  SEBMOIT. 


P&ATER  BEFORE  8EB1I0N. 

O  ETERNAL  God^  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Lord  and  Sore- 
reign  of  all  the  creatures,  we,  though  most  unworthy  by  reason  of  our 
great  and  innumerable  transgressions,  yet  invited  by  Thy  essential 
goodness  and  commandment,  do  with  all  reverence  and  humble  con* 
fidence  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace,  begging  of  Thee,  for  the 
passion  of  our  dearest  Lord,  to  remove  our  sins  as  far  as  the  east 
from  the  west,  and  to  remember  them  no  more,  lest  Thou  smite  us  in 
Thy  jealousy,  and  consume  us  in  Thy  wrath  and  indignation,  which 
we,  by  heaps  and  conjugations  of  sin,  most  sadly  have  deserved  to 
feel,  and  sink  under  to  eternal  ages. 

For  we  confess,  O  God,  to  Thy  gloir,  who  so  long  hast  spared  us, 
and  to  our  own  shame,  who  so  long  have  resisted  and  despised  so 
glorious  a  mercy,  that  we  are  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  the  worst  of 
men,  lovers  of  the  world,  and  n^lecters  of  religion,  and  undervalue 
its  interests,  being  passionate  for  trifles,  and  indifferent  for  eternal 
treasures ;  weak  to  serve  Thee  in  our  natural  powers,  and  not  careful 
to  employ  and  to  improve  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  We  are  proud  and 
envious,  lustful  and  intemperate,  prodigal  of  our  time,  and  covet- 
ous of  money,  greedy  of  sin,  but  loathing  manna,  the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven.  Willing  we  are  to  suffer  any  thing,  or  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  our  senses,  and  to  satisfy  ambition,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  world,  but  are  neither  willing  to  do  or  suffer  any  contra- 
diction for  the  cause  of  God.  In  prosperity,  we  are  impudent  and 
proud ;  in  adversify,  pusillanimous  and  cowardly  :  ready  to  promise 
any  thing  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  but  when  Thou  bringest  us  to 
comfort,  we  forget  our  duty,  and  do  just  nothing.  We  are  fuH  of 
inconsideration  and  carelessness,  desirous  to  be  accounted  holy  by 
men,  but  careless  of  being  approved  so  to  Thee  our  God.  In  aU 
our  conversation  we  are  uneven,  soon  disturbed,  quickly  angry,  not 
quickly  appeased ;  petulant,  and  peevish,  and  disordered  b^  a  whole 
body  of  sin,  and  evil  is  our  portion ;  we  are  heirs  of  wrath,  infirmity, 
and  folly;  shame  and  death  are  our  inheritance. 

*  [These  prayers,  generallj  used   by  ReTercnd  and  Godly  Dmnes,  nsed  by 

bishop  Taylor,  arc    extracted    from    a  them   both  before  and  after  Sermon." 

tcarce  and  curious  little  volume  entitled  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  MuMtmnp 

"Choice  Forms  of  Prayer,  by  severaU  bearing  date  1^61.] 
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Bat,  O  God^  Thoa  art  oar  Father,  gracious  and  merciful ;  Thou 
Inowest  whereof  we  are  made,  and  reroemberest  that  we  are  but 
dust*  Be  not  wroth  very  sore,  O  Lord,  neither  remember  our 
iniquities  for  ever;  for  we  are  ashamed  of  the  sins  we  have  desired, 
ana  are  confounded  for  the  pleasures  we  have  chosen.  O  make  us 
penitent  and  obedient,  careful  as  the  watches  of  the  night,  that  we 
may  never  return  to  the  folly  whereof  we  are  now  ashamed ;  but 
that  in  holiness  and  righteousness  we  may  serve  and  please  Thee  all 
oar  days,  working  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembKng. 

O  Lord,  Father  and  governor  of  our  whole  Ufe,  leave  us  not  to 
the  sinful  counsels  of  our  own  heart,  and  let  us  not  any  more  fall 
by  them.  Set  scourges  over  our  thoughts,  and  the  discipline  of 
radom  over  our  hearts,  lest  our  ignorances  increase,  and  our  sins 
abound  to  our  destruction.  Let  our  repentance  be  speedy  and  per- 
fect, bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holy  conversation.  Uive  unto  us  a 
&it^  that  shall  never  be  reproved,  a  hope  that  shall  never  make  us 
ashamed,  a  charity  that  shall  never  cease,  a  confidence  in  Thee  that 
shall  never  be  discomposed,  a  patience  that  shall  never  faint,  a  noble 
christian  courage  that  sliall  enable  us,  in  despite  of  all  opposition,  to 
ooofess  Thy  &ith,  to  publish  Thy  laws,  and  to  submit  to  Thy  dis- 
pensations, to  glorify  Thy  name  by  holy  living  and  dying,  that  in  all 
changes  and  accidents  we  may  be  Thy  servants,  and  Thou  mayest 
take  delight  to  pardon  us,  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  save  us,  that  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  mercies  of  God,  in  the  day  of  recompences,  at  the 
^orious  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Bless,  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  catholic  church,  with  all  blessings  and 
assistances  of  Thy  Spirit  and  providence.  Let  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  eucharist  never  cease,  but  for  ever  be  presented  unto 
lliee,  imited  to  the  intercession  of  our  Lord,  and  for  ever  prevail 
for  the  obtaining  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters  grace  and  blessing, 
pardon  and  holiness,  perseverance  and  glory. 

Li  particular,  we  humbly  recommend  to  Thy  care  and  providence 
Hiy  afflicted  handmaid  the  church  of  England.  Thou  hast  humbled 
us  for  our  pride,  and  chastised  us  for  our  want  of  discipline.  O 
forgive  us  all  our  sms,  wliich  have  provoked  Thee  to  arm  Thyself 
agwist  as.  Blessed  Gkid,  smite  us  not  mth  a  final  and  exterminating 
judgment.  Call  not  the  watchmen  off  from  their  guards,  nor  the 
an^ds  from  their  charges ;  let  us  not  die  by  a  famine  of  Thy  word 
and  sacraments ;  if  Thou  smitest  us  with  the  rod  of  a  man.  Thou 
canst  sanctify  every  stroke,  and  bring  good  out  of  that  evil :  but 
nothing  can  make  recompence  to  us  if  Thou  hatest  us,  and  sufferest 
our  souls  to  perish.  Unite  our  hearts  and  tongues  :  take  the  spirit 
of  error  and  division  from  us,  and  so  order  all  the  accidents  of  Thy 
providence,  that  religion  may  increase,  and  our  devotion  may  be  great 
and  popular,  that  truth  may  be  encouraged  and  promoted,  and  Thy 
name  ^orified,  and  Thy  servants  instructed  and  comforted,  that  the 

I.  ? 
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Spirit  may  rale^  and  all  interests  may  stoop  and  obey^  publish  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  order  to  which  end,  we  pray  Thee  to  look  down  in  mercy  upon 
Thy  servants,  and  where  Thou  hast  placed  the  right  and  supreme 
authority  over  this  nation^  give  the  supreme  and  choicest  of  Thy 
blessings,  health  and  peace,  strength  and  victory,  a  long  and  a  pros- 
perous government,  a  portion  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  here  and  gloiy 
hereafter,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Give  a  double  portion  of  Thy  spirit  to  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
the  dispensers  and  stewards  of  the  holy  things  of  Ood ;  grant  that 
by  a  holy  life,  and  a  true  belief,  by  well  doing  and  patient  sufferings 
by  diligent  and  sincere  preaching,  and  assiduous  prayers  and  minis- 
tries, they  may  glorify  Thee,  the  great  lover  of  souls,  and  after  a 
plentiful  conversion  of  sinners  firom  the  errors  of  their  way,  they  may 
shine  like  the  stars  in  glory. 

Give  unto  the  ministers  of  justice  the  spirit  of  government  and 
zeal,  courage  and  prudence:  to  the  nobility,  wisdom,  valour^  and 
religious  magnanimity  :  to  old  men,  piety,  prudence,  and  liberality  : 
to  young  men,  obedience,  temperance,  health,  and  diligence:  to 
merchants,  justice  and  faithfulness :  to  mechanics  and  artizans,  truth 
and  honesty :  to  all  married  pairs,  faith  and  holiness,  charity  and 
sweet  compliances  :  to  all  christian  women,  the.  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  a  quiet  spirit,  chastity  and  charity,  patience  and  obedience,  a 
zeal  of  duty  and  religion :  to  all  that  are  sick  and  afflicted,  distressed 
in  conscience  or  persecuted  for  it,  give  patience  and  comfort,  a  perfect 
repentance,  and  a  perfect  resignation,  a  love  of  God,  and  a  perseve- 
rance in  duty,  proportionable  comfort  in  this  life,  and  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory  in  the  great  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  Give  to  all 
schools  of  learning  and  nurseries  of  religion,  peace  and  quietness, 
powerful  and  bountiful  patrons,  the  blessings  of  God  and  of  religion ; 
to  the  whole  land  fair  seasons  of  the  year,  good  government,  health, 
and  plenty,  an  excellent  religion,  undivided,  undisturbed,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Give  unto  us  Thy  servants  the  assistance  of  Thy  holy  spirit; 
grant  to  me  to  spesJc  Thy  word  piously,  prudently,  and  with  holy 
intention ;  to  these  Thy  servants,  to  hear  it  reverently,  obediently, 
and  without  prejudice,  with  hearts  ready  to  conform  to  Thy  holy 
will  and  pleasure,  that  we,  living  in  Thy  love  and  fear,  may  die  in 
Thy  favour,  and  rest  in  hope,  and  rise  in  glory  to  the  participation 
of  the  blessing  of  a  blissful  immortality,  through  the  mercies  of  God 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  dearest  Saviour  and  ever  glorious  and 
most  mighty  Bedeemer,  in  whose  name  let  us  pray  in  the  words  which 
Himself  commanded : — 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  &c. 
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AiMiGHTT  Gk>D,  our  glory  and  our  hope,  our  Lord  and  master^ 

tine  Taiher  of  mercy  and  God  of  all  comfort^  we  present  to  Thee  the 

sacn&ce  of  a  thankful  spirit,  in  humble  and  joyful  acknowledgment 

of  ihoac  infiinite  favours  by  which  Thou  hast  supported  our  state, 

eniiclied  our  spirit,  comforted  our  sorrows,  relieved  our  necessities, 

Uesaed  and  defended  our  persons,  instructed  our  ignorances,  and 

promoted  our  eternal  interests. 

We  praiae  Thy  name  for  that  portion  of  Thy  holy  word  of  which 
Hon  hast  made  ns  partakers  this  day.  Grant  that  it  may  bring 
fortii  fruit  nnto  Thee,  and  unto  holiness  in  our  whole  life,  to  the 
^ory  of  Thy  holy  name,  to  the  edification  of  onr  brethren,  and  the 
eternal  comfort  of  our  souls  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Have  merc^  on  all  that  desire,  and  all  that  need,  our  prayers. 
Visit  them  with  Thj  mercy  and  salvation.  Ease  the  pains  of  the 
sick,  support  the  spirits  of  the  disconsolate,  res^tore  to  their  rights 
ail  that  are  oppressed.  Bemember  them  that  are  appointed  to  die. 
Give  tiiem  comfort,  j)crfect  and  accept  their  repentance,  give  them 
pardon  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  tliat  m  the  glories  of  eternity  they 
may  magnify  Thy  mercy  for  ever  and  ever. 

Hear  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and  widows  in  their  calamity ;  let 
all  their  sorrow  be  sanctified  and  end  in  peace  and  holiness,  in  the 
glorification  of  Thy  name,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Lord,  pity  and  pardon,  direct  and  bless,  sanctify  and  save  us  all. 
GKve  repentance  to  all  that  live  in  sin,  and  perseverance  to  all  Thy 
sons  and  servants,  for  His  sake  who  is  Thy  beloved,  and  the  founda* 
tion  of  all  onr  hopes,  onr  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  to  whom, 
with  the  Father  and  the  holy  Spirit,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  pndse 
and  adoration,  now  and  for  evermore™. 

The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  and  the  blessing  of  God  almighty,  the 
father,  the  Son,  and  the  holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and  remain 
with  you  always ! 

■  [Set  vol.  ir.  p.  d.] 
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A    DISCOURSE, 
&c. 


Madam, 

The  wise  Bensirach®  advised  that  we  should  not  consult  with  a 
woman  concemiiig  her  of  whom  she  is  jealous,  neither  with  a  coward 
in  matters  of  war,  nor  with  a  merchant  concerning  exchange ;  and 
some  other  instances  he  gives  of  interested  persons,  to  whom  he 
would  not  have  us  hearken  in  any  matter  of  counsel.  For  wherever 
the  interest  is  secular  or  vicious,  there  the  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of 
truth  or  reason,  because  these  are  seldom  served  by  profit  and  low 
regards.  But  to  consult  with  a  friend  in  the  matters  of  firiendship  is 
like  consulting  with  a  spiritual  person  in  religion ;  they  who  under- 
stand the  secrets  of  religion,  or  the  interior  beauties  of  friendship, 
are  the  fittest  to  give  answers  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the  respec- 
tive subjects ;  because  reason  and  experience  are  on  the  side  of  in- 
terest ;  and  that  which  in  friendship  is  most  pleasing  and  most  use- 
ful, is  also  most  reasonable  and  most  true;  and  a  friend's  fairest 
interest  is  the  best  measure  of  the  conducting  friendships:  and  there- 
fore you,  who  are  so  eminent  in  friendships,  could  also  have  given  the 
best  answer  to  your  own  enquiries,  and  you  could  have  trusted  your 
own  reason,  because  it  is  not  only  greatly  instructed  by  the  direct 
notices  of  things,  but  also  by  great  experience  in  the  matter  of  which 
you  now  enquire. 

But  because  I  will  not  use  anv  thing  that  shall  look  like  an  ex- 
cuse, I  will  rather  give  you  such  an  account  which  you  can  easily 
reprove,  than  by  declining  your  commands,  seem  more  safe  in  my 
prudence,  than  open  and  communicative  in  my  friendship  to  you. 

Tou  first  enquire — How  for  a  dear  and  a  perfect  firiendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  CH&isnANrrr  ? 

To  this  I  answer;  that  the  word  'friendship'  in  the  sense  we 
commonly  mean  by  it,  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  New  testa- 
ment ;  and  our  religion  takes  no  notice  of  it.  You  think  it  strange ; 
but  read  on  before  you  spend  so  much  as  the  beginning  of  a  passion 
or  a  wonder  upon  it.  There  is  mention  of '  friendship  with  the  world,' 
and  it  is  said  to  be  '  enmity  with  God ;'  but  the  word  is  no  where  else 
named,  or  to  any  other  purpose  in  all  the  New  testament.  It  speaks 
of  fiends  often ;  but  by  '  friends'  are  meant  our  acquaintance,  or  our 

*   [ECCIUS.  ZXXTll  11.] 
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kindred,  the  relatives  of  our  family  or  our  fortune,  or  our  sect;  some- 
thing of  society,  or  something  of  kindness  there  is  in  it ;  a  tenderness 
of  appeUation  and  civility,  a  relation  made  by  gifts,  or  by  dutv,  by  ser- 
vices and  subjection ;  and  I  think  I  have  reason  to  be  confident,  that 
the  word  'friend'  (speaking  of  humane^  entercourse)  is  no  otherways 
used  in  the  gospek  or  epistles,  or  acts  of  the  apostles :  and  the  reason 
of  it  is,  the  word  '  friend'  is  of  a  large  signification ;  and  means  all 
relations  and  societies,  and  whatsoever  is  not  enemy ;  but  by  'friend- 
ships' I  suppose  you  mean,  the  greatest  love  and  the  greatest  use- 
fulness, and  the  most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  suf- 
ferings, and  the  most  exemplar  fedthfulness,  and  the  severest  truth, 
and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which 
brave  men  and  women  are  capable.  But  then  I  must  tell  you  that 
christianitv  hath  new  christened  it,  and  calls  this  'charity/  The 
Christian  knows  no  enemy  he  hath ;  that  is,  though  persons  may  be 
injurious  to  him,  and  unworthy  in  themselves,  yet  he  knows  none 
whom  he  is  not  first  bound  to  forgive,  which  is  indeed  to  make  them 
on  his  part  to  be  no  enemies,  that  is,  to  make  that  the  word  'enemy' 
shall  not  be  perfectly  contrary  to  'friend,'  it  shall  not  be  a  rektive 
term  and  signify  something  on  each  hand,  a  relative  and  a  oorrda- 
tive;  and  then  he  knows  none  whom  he  is  not  bound  to  love  and 
pray  for,  to  treat  kindly  and  justly,  liberally  and  obliging^v.  Chris- 
tian charity  is  friend^ip  to  all  the  world;  and  when  friendships 
were  the  noblest  things  in  the  world,  charity  was  little,  like  the  sun 
drawn  in  at  a  chink,  or  his  beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  bum- 
ing-fflass;  but  christian  charity  is  friendship,  expanded  like  the  face 
of  the  sun  when  it  mounts  above  the  eastern  hills:  and  I  was 
strangely  pleased  when  I  saw  something  of  this  in  Cicero ;  for  I 
have  been  so  pushed  at  by  herds  and  flocks  of  people  that  follow 
any  body  that  whistles  to  them,  or  drives  them  to  pasture,  that  I 
am  grown  afraid  of  any  truth  that  seems  chargeable  with  singula- 
rity' :  but  therefore  I  say,  glad  I  was  when  I  saw  Lselius  in  Cicero* 
discourse  thus,  AmicUia  ex  infinitate  generii  kumani  quam  eoncUu 
ami  ipsa  naittra  contracta  res  est,  et  addueta  im  angustum  ;  tU  omnis 
earitas  aiU  inter  duos  aut  inter  paucos  jungeretur.  Nature  hath 
made  friendships  and  societies,  relations  and  endearments;  and  by 
something  or  other  we  relate  to  all  the  world;  there  is  enough  in 
every  man  that  is  willing,  to  make  him  become  our  friend;  but 
when  men  contract  friendships,  they  enclose  the  commons;  and 
wliat  nature  intended  should  be  every  man's,  we  make  proper  to  two 
or  three.  Friendship  is  like  rivers,  and  the  strand  of  seas,  and  the 
air,  common  to  all  the  world ;  but  tyrants,  and  evil  customs,  wars, 
and  want  of  love,  have  made  them  proper  and  peculiar.    But  when 

«  [See  ToL  t.  p.  S86.]  hoc  intcUigi  niaxime  potest,  quod  ex  in- 

^'  [IIm    controversy    sboot    Original  (iiiita  socictste   gt-neris  humuni    qtiam 

Sin  was  ttiU  recent;  see  toL  vtL  p.  586.]  conciliavit  ipsa  natura,  iu  contracU  ret 

*  ['  Quanta  autem  tis  amicitUs  sit,  ex  est*  &c    Cic  de  amicit.  5.] 
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eliTistianity  came  to  renew  oar  nature,  and  to  restore  our  laws,  and 
to  increase  her  privileges,  and  to  make  her  aptness  to  become  reli- 
pon,  then  it  was  declared  that  our  friendships  were  to  be  as  univer- 
sal as  our  conversation ;  that  is,  actual  to  all  with  whom  we  converse, 
and  potentially  extended  unto  those  with  whom  we  did  not.  For  he 
who  was  to  treat  his  enemies  with  forgiveness  and  prayers  and  love 
and  beneficence^  was  indeed  to  have  no  enemies,  and  to  have  all 
friends. 

80  that  to  your  question,  how  far  a  dear  and  perfect  friendship  is 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity?  the  answer  is  ready 
and  easy.  It  is  warranted  to  extend  to  all  mankind ;  and  the  more 
we  love,  the  better  we  are,  and  the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the 
dearer  we  are  to  God ;  let  them  be  as  dear,  and  let  them  be  as  per- 
fect, and  let  them  be  as  many  as  you  can ;  there  is  no  danger  in  it ; 
only  where  the  restraint  begins,  there  begins  our  imperfection ;  it  is 
not  ill  that  you  entertain  brave  friendships  and  worthy  societies  :  it 
were  well  if  you  could  love,  and  if  you  could  benefit  all  mankind ; 
for  I  conceive  that  is  the  sum  of  all  friendsbip. 

I  confess  this  is  not  to  be  expected  of  us  in  this  world ;  but  as  all 
our  graces  here  are  but  imperfect,  that  is,  at  the  best  they  are  but 
tendencies  to  glory,  so  our  friendships  are  imperfect  too,  and  but 
beginnings  of  a  celestial  friendship,  by  which  we  shall  love  every  one 
as  much  as  thev  can  be  loved.  But  then  so  we  must  here  in  our 
proportion ;  and  indeed  that  is  it  that  can  make  the  difference ;  we 
must  be  friends  to  all :  that  is,  apt  to  do  good,  loving  them  really, 
and  doing  to  them  all  the  benefits  which  we  can,  and  which  they  are 
capable  of.  The  friendship  is  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  of  itself 
hath  no  difference ;  but  is  differenced  only  by  accidents,  and  by  the 
capacity  or  incapacity  of  them  that  receive  it.  Nature  and  religion 
are  the  bands  of  friendship ;  excellency  and  usefulness  are  its  great 
endearments:  society  and  neighbourhood,  that  is,  the  possibilities 
and  the  circumstances  of  converse,  are  the  determinations  and  actu- 
alities of  it  Now  when  men  either  are  unnatural,  or  irreligious, 
they  will  not  be  friends ;  when  they  are  neither  excellent  nor  useful, 
they  are  not  worthy  to  be  friends ;  when  they  are  strangers  or  un- 
known, they  cannot  be  friends  actually  and  practically ;  but  yet,  as 
any  man  hath  any  thing  of  the  good,  contrary  to  those  evils,  so  he 
can  have  and  must  have  his  share  of  friendship.  For  thus  the  sun 
is  the  eye  of  the'  world ;  and  he  is  indifferent  to  the  negro  or  the 
cold  Russian,  to  them  that  dwell  under  the  line^  and  them  that  stand 
near  the  tropics,  the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy  that  shakes  at 
the  foot  of  the  Riphean  hills ;  but  the  fluxures*  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and  the  approaches  to  the  north 
or  south  respectively  change  the  emanations  of  his  beams ;  not  that 
they  do  not  pass  always  from  him,  but  that  they  arc  not  equally 
tcccivcd  below,  but  by  periods  and  changes,  by  Uttle  inlets  and 
«  ['  of  all  the*  A.]  »  [•  fl«xure«*  A.] 
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refledaons:  they  receive  what  they  can;  and  some  have  only  a  dark 
day  and  a  long  night  from  him,  snows  and  white  cattle,  a  miserable 
life,  and  a  perpetual  hanrest  of  catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apo- 
plexies and  aead  palsies ;  but  some  have  sj^endid  fires  and  aromatic 
apices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested  fruits,  great  wit  and  creat 
courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  his  face,  and  are 
the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers  of  the 
east  Just  so  is  it  in  friendships :  some  are  worthy,  and  some  are 
necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by  and  are  fitted  for  converse ;  nature 
joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with  others ;  society  and 
accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositions  do  actuate  our 
friendships :  which  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime  disposition  are 
wepared  for  all  mankind  according  as  any  one  can  receive  them. 
vVe  see  this  best  exemplified  by  two  instances  and  expressions  of 
friendships  and  charity:  viz.  Alms  and  Prayers.  Every  one  that 
needs  relief  is  equally  the  object  of  our  charity ;  but  though  to  all 
mankind  in  equal  needs  we  ought  to  be  aUke  in  charity ;  yet  we 
signify  this  severally  and  by  limits,  and  distinct  measures :  the  poor 
man  that  is  near  me,  he  whom  I  meet,  he  whom  I  love,  he  whom  I 
fiancy,  he  who  did  me  benefit,  he  who  relates  to  my  family,  he  rather 
than  another;  because  my  expressions  being  finite  and  narrow,  and 
cannot  extend  to  all  in  equal  significations,  must  be  appropriate  to 
those  whose  circumstances  best  fit  me :  and  yet  even  to  all  I  give 
my  alms ;  to  all  the  world  that  needs  them ;  I  pray  for  all  mankind, 
I  am  grieved  at  every  sad  story  I  hear;  I  am  troubled  when  I  hear 
of  a  pretty  bride  murdered  in  her  bride-chamber  by  an  ambitious 
and  enraged  rival ;  I  shed  a  tear  when  I  am  told  that  a  brave  king 
was  misunderstood,  then  slandered,  then  imprisoned,  and  then  put 
to  death  by  evil  men^  :  and  I  can  never  read  the  story  of  the  Pari* 
sian  massacre*,  or  the  Sicilian  vespers*,  but  my  blood  curdles,  and  I 
am  disordered  by  two  or  three  affections.  A  good  man  is  a  friend 
to  all  the  world ;  and  he  is  not  truly  charitable  that  does  not  wish 
well  and  do  good  to  all  mankind  in  what  he  can ;  but  though  we 
must  pray  for  all  men,  yet  we  say  special  litanies  for  brave  kings,  and 
holy  prelates,  and  the  wise  guides  of  souls ;  for  our  brethren  and 
relations,  our  wives  and  children. 

The  effect  of  this  consideration  is,  that  the  universal  friendship  of 
which  I  speak,  must  be  limited,  because  we  are  so.  In  those  things 
where  we  stand  next  to  immensity  and  infinity,  as  in  good  wislies  and 
prayers,  and  a  readiness  to  benefit  all  mankind,  in  these  our  friend- 
ships must  not  be  limited ;  but  in  other  things  which  pass  under  our 
band  and  eye,  our  voices  and  our  material  exchanges ;  our  hands  can 
reach  no  further  but  to  our  arm's  end,  and  our  voices  can  but  sound 
till  the  next  air  be  quiet,  and  therefore  they  can  have  entercourse  but 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  activity ;  our  needs  and  our  conversa- 
tions are  served  by  a  few,  and  they  cannot  reach  to  all ;  where  they 

*  [See  Tol.  vii  p.  359  note.]  >  [See  voL  vbi.  p.  495.] 
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can,  ihey  mnst;  bat  where  it  is  impossible,  it  cannot  be  necessaiy. 
It  most  therefore  follow,  that  onr  friendships  to  mankind  may  admit 
as  does  onr  conversation;  and  as  bj  nature  we  are  made 

all 


to  aU,  so  we  are  friendly ;  bat  as  all  cannot  actoally  be  of 
oar  society,  so  neither  can  all  be  admitted  to  a  special,  actaal  friend- 
ship; of  some  enterconrses  all  men  are  capable,  bat  not  of  all;  men 
can  pray  for  one  another,  and  abstain  from  doing  injaries  to  all  the 
WQild,  and  be  desiroas  to  do  all  mankind  good,  and  love  all  men ; 
now  this  friendship  we  must  pay  to  all  becanse  we  can,  bat  if  we  can 
do  no  more  to  all,  we  mast  shew  oar  readiness  to  do  more  good  to 
all  by  actnally  doing  more  good  to  all  them  to  whom  we  can. 

To  some  we  can,  and  therefore  there  are  nearer  friendships  to  some 
than  to  others,  according  as  there  are  natnral  or  civil  nearnesses,  re- 
lations and  societies ;  and  as  I  cannot  express  my  friendships  to  all 
in  eqaal  measures  and  significations,  that  is,  as  I  cannot  do  benefits 
to  all  alike  :  so  neither  am  I  tied  to  love  all  alike :  for  althongh  there 
IB  mach  reason  to  love  every  man,  yet  there  are  more  reasons  to  love 
some  than  others ;  and  if  I  mast  love  becaase  there  is  reason  I  shoald, 
then  I  must  love  more  where  there  is  more  reason ;  and  where  there's 
a  special  affection  and  a  great  readiness  to  do  good  and  to  delight  in 
certain  persons  towards  each  other,  there  is  that  special  charity  and 
endearment  which  philosophy  calls  '  friendship  V  bat  oar  religion 
calls  Move'  or  'chanty/ 

Now  if  the  enqniry  be  concerning  this  special  friendship, 

1.  how  it  can  be  appropriate,  that  is,  who  to  be  chosen  to  it; 

%,  how  feur  it  may  extend ;  that  is,  with  what  expressions  signified ; 
8.  how  conducted;— 

The  answers  will  depend  npon  sach  considerations  which  will  be 
neither  useless  nor  unpleasant. 

L  1.  There  may  be  a  special  friendship  contracted  for  anv  special 
excellency  whatsoever ;  because  friendships  are  nothing  but  love  and 
society  mixed  together ;  that  is,  a  conversing  with  them  whom  we 
love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  be 
his  fHend ;  and  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amability,  every 
such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of  friendship,  or  loving 
conversation.  But  yet  in  these  tlungs  there  is  an  order  and  propor- 
tion.   Therefore 

2.  A  good  man  is  the  best  friend,  and  therefore  soonest  to  be 
chosen,  longer  to  be  retained ;  and  indeed  never  to  be  parted  with ; 
unless  he  cease  to  be  that  for  which  he  was  chosen.  ' 

Tw  8*  AAXivy  iprrp  wottv  ^iKow  S<ms  iptaros  K 

M^orc  r^r  icaic^r  iif9oa  ^i\oy  wouur$ai  iraipop^* 

Where  virtne  dweUi  there  fHendshipi  make, 
But  erU  neighhourhoods  forsake. 

'  I*  iiieiKbhipt'  A.]  »  [Pythag.  carm.  aur  5.]  "»  [Theogn.  lin.  US-] 
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Bat  although  virtae  alone  is  the  worthiest  cause  of  amability^  and 
can  weigh  down  any  one  consideration ;  and  therefore  to  a  man  that 
is  virtuoos  every  man  ought  to  be  a  frieud ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  the 
severe  and  philosophical  excellencies  of  some  morose  persons  who 
are  indeed  wise  unto  themselves,  and  exemplar  to  others :  by  virtue 
here  I  do  not  mean  justice  and  temperance,  charity  and  devotion ; 
for  these  I  am  to  love  the  man,  but  friendship  is  something  more 
than  that :  friendship  is  the  nearest  love  and  the  nearest  society  of 
which  the  persons  are  capable.  Now  justice  is  a  eood  entercourse  for 
merchants,  as  all  men  are  that  buy  and  sell;  and  temperance  makes 
a  man  good  Company,  and  helps  to  make  a  wise  man ;  but  a  perfect 
friendsmp  requires  something  else,  these  must  be  in  him  that  ia 
chosen  to  be  my  friend ;  but  for  these  I  do  not  make  him  mjjm^ 
vado;  that  is,  my  special  and  peculiar  friend :  but  if  he  be  'a  good 
man,'  then  he  is  properly  fitted  to  be  my  correlative  in  the  noblest 
combination. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  best  warrant  in  the  world:  ''For  a 
just  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die'  /'  the  Syriac®  interpreter  reads  it 
i^^p  iMKov, '  for  an  unjust  man  scarcely  will  a  man  die/  that  is,  a 
wicked  man  is  at  no  hand  fit  to  receive  the  expression  of  the  greatest 
friendship;  but  all  the  Greek  copies  that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of,  read 
it  as  we  do,  ' for  a  righteous  man'  or  '  a  just  man;'  that  is,  justice 
and  righteousness  is  not  the  nearest  endearment  of  friendship;  but 
for  '  a  good  man'  some  wiU  even  dare  to  die :  that  is,  for  a  man  that 
is  sweetly  disposedP,  ready  to  do  acts  of  goodness  and  to  oblige 
others,  to  do  things  useful  and  profitable,  for  a  loving  man,  a  bene- 
ficent bountiful  man,  one  who  delights  in  doing  good  to  his  frieud ; 
such  a  man  may  have  the  highest  friendship,  he  may  have  a  friend 
that  will  die  for  him.  And  this  is  the  meaning  of  Lselius, — ^Virtue 
may  be  despised,  so  may  learning  and  nobility ;  (U  una  eH  amicUia 
iti  rebus  iumanis  de  eujus  utUitate  omnes  ^  conserUiunt,  '  only  friend- 
ship is  that  thing,  which  because  all  know  to  be  useful  and  profit- 
able, no  man  can  despise;'  that  is,  xp^orc^;  or  iyaBorris,  'good- 
ness' or  '  beneficence'  makes  friendships.  For  if  he  be  a  good  man 
he  will  love  where  he  is  beloved,  and  that's  the  first  tie  of  Mendship. 

'AAA^Xotft  i^iXaattM  try  ^0V^ 

That  was  the  commendation  of  the  bravest  friendship  in  Theo- 
critus', 

Thej  loTed  each  other  wiUi  a  lore 
That  did  in  all  things  equal  prore. 

The  world  wat  ander  Satnrn's  reign 
When  he  that  loved  wat  loTed  again. 

»  fRoro.  T.  7.]  <  ['omnes  nno  ore'  &c. — Cic  de  ami- 

•  f  See  voL  ii  p.  402.]  cit.  xxiii.] 

f  fCompan  toL  iL  p.  623.]  '  [Idyll.  xiL  15.] 
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Tor  it  is  impossible  this  nearness  of  friendship  can  be  where  there  is 
not  mutoal  We ;  but  this  is  secured  if  I  choose  a  good  man ;  for  he 
that  is  apt  enough  to  begin  alone,  will  never  be  behind  in  the  rela- 
tion and  correspondency ;  and  therefore  I  Uke  the  gentile's  litanj  well, 

Zc^f  pm  rw  rf  ^tK»9  Sodf  rUuf  tit  /m  ^tvtf'i*' 

"OXfiioi  61  ^4arr9S,  Mfw  Iffov  iuntpimrrauK 

Let  God  ffire  friends  to  me  for  my  reward, 
Wbo  sliaU  my  lore  with  equal  love  regard ; 

Happy  are  they,  who  when  they  gire  their  heart 
Find  such  as  in  exchange  their  own  impart 

Bat  there  is  more  in  it  than  this  felicity  amounts  to.  For  xpriirrif 
hnip,  'the  good  man/  is  a  profitable,  useful  person,  and  that's  the 
band  of  an  effective  friendship.  For  I  do  not  think  that  friendships 
are  metaphysical  nothings,  created  for  contemplation,  or  that  men  or 
women  should  stare  upon  each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of 
news  and  prettinesses,  and  look  babies  in  one  another's  eyes.  Friend- 
ship is  the  allay  of  our  sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  dis- 
chu^  of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to  our  calamities,  the  coun- 
sellor of  our  doubts,  the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the  emission  ct  our 
thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  what  we  meditate.  And 
although  I  love  my  friend  because  he  is  worthy,  yet  he  is  not  worthy 
if  he  can  do  no  good.  I  do  not  speak  of  accidental  hindrances  and 
misfortunes  by  which  the  bravest  man  may  become  unable  to  help 
his  child;  but  of  the  natural  and  artiftcitd  capacities  of  the  man. 
He  only  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  who  can  do  those  offices  for 
which  friendship  is  exeellent.  For  (mistake  not)  no  man  can  be 
loved  for  hims^;  our  perfections  in  this  world  cannot  reach  so 
high ;  it  is  well  if  we  would  love  Ood  at  that  rate,  and  I  verj'  much 
fear  that  if  God  did  us  no  good,  we  might  admire  His  beauties,  but 
we  should  have  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  love  towards  Him ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  God  to  endear  the  obedience,  that  is,  the  love  o( 
His  servants,  signifies  what  benefits  He  gives  us,  what  ereat  good 
things  He  does  for  ns.  "I  am  the  Lord  God  that  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt*:"  and,  *'Does  Job  serve  Gtod  for  nought?" 
and,  ''He  that  comes  to  Gbd,  must  believe  that  He  is,  and  that 
He  is  a  rewarder:"  all  His  other  greatnesses  are  objects  of  fear 
and  wonder,  it  is  His  goodness  that  makes  Him  lovely :  and  so  it 
is  in  friendships.  He  onlv  is  fit  to  be  chosen  for  a  friend  who 
can  give  counsel^,  or  defend  my  cause,  or  guide  me  riffht,  or  relieve 
my  need,  or  can  and  will,  when  I  need  it,  do  me  good :  only  this  I 
add  :  into  the  heaps  of  doins  good,  I  will  reckon  '  loving  me,'  for  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  beloved ;  out  when  his  love  signifies  nothing  but 
kissing  my  cheek,  or  talking  kindly,  and  can  go  no  further,  it  is  a 
pros^tution  of  the  bravery  of  friendship  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent 

•  (Theogn.  lin.  837.]  «  [Exoi  xx.  2 ;  Job  I  9 ;  Heb.  xl  6.] 

*  [BioB,  op.  Stob.  floril  tit.  Ixiii.  (de         *  ['give  me  coanaeV  A.] 
Venere  &c.)  2S.] 
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people  who  are  (it  may  be)  loads  to  their  families,  but  can  never 
case  my  loads :  but  my  friend  is  a  worthy  person  when  he  can  be- 
come to  me  instead  of  God,  a  guide  or  a  support,  an  eye  or  a  hand  ; 
a  staff  or  a  rule.  There  must  be  in  friendship  something  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  companion,  and  a  countryman,  from  a  school- 
fellow or  a  gossip,  from  a  sweet-heart  or  a  fellow-traveller :  friend- 
ship may  look  in  at  any  one  of  these  doors,  but  it  stays  not  any 
where  till  it  come  to  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  :  and  when  we 
consider  that  one  man  is  not  better  than  another,  neither  towards 
God  nor  towards  man^  but  by  doing  better  and  braver  things,  we 
shall  also  see  that  that  which  is  most  beneficent  is  also  most  ex- 
cellent ;  and  therefore  those  friendships  must  needs  be  most  perfect, 
where  the  friends  can  be  most  useful.  For  men  cannot  be  useful 
but  by  worthinesses  in  the  several  instances :  a  fool  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  counsel,  nor  a  vicious  person  for  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
nor  a  beggar  for  relief,  nor  a  stranger  for  conduct,  nor  a  tattler  to 
keep  a  secret,  nor  a  pitiless  person  trusted  with  my  complaint,  nor  a 
covetous  man  with  my  child  s  fortune,  nor  a  false  person  without  a 
witness,  nor  a  suspicious  person  with  a  private  desi^ ;  nor  him  that 
I  fear  with  the  treasures  of  my  love :  but  he  that  is  wise  and  virtu- 
ous, rich  and  at  hand,  close  and  merciful,  free  of  his  money  and 
tenacious  of  a  secret,  open  and  ingenuous,  true  and  honest,  is  of 
himself  an  excellent  man ;  and  therefore  fit  to  be  loved ;  and  he  can 
do  good  to  me  in  all  capacities  where  I  can  need  him,  and  therefore 
is  fit  to  be  a  friend.  I  confess  we  are  forced  in  our  friendships  to 
abate  some  of  these  ingredients;  but  full  measures  of  friendship 
would  have  full  measures  of  worthiness ;  and  according  as  any  de- 
fect is  in  the  foundation,  in  the  relation  also  there  may  be  imperfec- 
tion :  and  indeed  I  shall  not  blame  the  friendship  so  it  be  worthy, 
though  it  be  not  perfect;  not  only  because  friendship  is  charity, 
which  cannot  be  perfect  here,  but  because  there  is  not  in  the  world 
a  perfect  cause  of  perfect  friendship. 

If  you  can  suspect  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friendship  to 
be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  of  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend  s  sake,  I  shall'  easfly  be 
able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons 
of  choosing  friends :  after  he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
love  as  purely  as  vou  dream,  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
physical as  your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method,  till  vou  be 
confuted  by  experience;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend :  he  is  not  my  friend  till  I 
have  chosen  him,  or  loved  him ;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
shall  choose  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be 


*  nor  man*  A.]  oportere   at    aliqiumdo    asset    usaras,' 

'for  our  friend's  sake  (for  so  Sdpio      [sic]  '  that  we  ought  so  to  lore,  that  we 

said  [Cic.  de  amicit.  xri.]  that  it  was      may  also  sometimes    make  use    of   a 


»id  [( 
against  ftiendship    to    say  'ita    auiaro      fricud:')  I  shall' &&,  A.] 
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answered,  that  we  should  love  him  who  hath  least  amability ;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  But  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me;  I  say,  here  is  a 
distinction  bnt  no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who 
can  do  most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do 
me  all  the  good  he  can,  or*  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend  and  he 
deserves  it.  And  it  is  impossible  from  a  friend  to  separate  a  will  to 
do  me  good :  and  therefore  I  do  not  choose  well,  if  I  choose  one 
that  hath  not  power;  for  if  it  may  consist  with  the  nobleness  of 
friendship  to  desire  that  my  friend  be  ready  to  do  me  benefit  or 
support,  it  is  not  sense  to  sajr,  it  is  ignoble  to  desire  he  should 
really  do  it  when  I  need;  and  if  it  were  not  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
we  might  as  well  be  without  a  friend  as  have  him. 

Among  all  the  pleasures  and  profits,  the  sensual  pleasure,  and 
the  matter  of  money,  are  the  lowest  and  the  least ;  and  therefore 
although  they  may  sometimes  be  used  in  friendship,  and  so  not 
wholly  ezduded  from  the  consideration  of  him  that  is  to  choose,  yet 
of  all  things  they  are  to  be  the  least  regarded. 

'Er  rots  S4  9wf0is  -xptuUrmif  kp^trrmif  flK9t\ 

When  fortuDe  frowns  upon  a  man, 
A  friend  dees  more  than  money  can. 

Por  there  are  besides  these,  many  profits  and  many  pleasures ;  and 
because  these  only  are  sordid,  all  the  other  are  noble  and  fair,  and 
the  expectations  of  them  no  disparagements  to  the  best  friendships. 
For  can  any  wise  or  good  man  be  angry  if  I  say,  I  choose*  this  man 
to  be  my  friend,  because  he  is  able  to  give  me  counsel,  to  restrain 
my  wanderings,  to  comfort  roe  in  my  sorrows ;  he  is  pleasant  to  me 
in  private,  and  useful  in  pubUc ;  he  will  make  my  joys  double,  and 
divide  my  grief  between  himself  and  me  ?  For  what  else  should  I 
choose ;  for  being  a  fool,  and  useless  ?  for  a  pretty  face  or  a  smooth 
chin  ?  I  confess  it  is  possible  to  be  a  friend  to  one  that  is  ignorant, 
and  pitiable,  handsome  and  good  for  nothing,  that  eats  well,  and 
drinks  deep,  but  he  cannot  be  a  friend  to  me ;  and  I  love  him  with 
a  fondness  or  a  pify,  but  it  cannot  be  a  noble  friendship. 

Obx  iK  w6r»nt  iccU  r^i  teas'  iiiUpav  rpv^s 
fnrovfMV  f  wiaT€^ofifP  rk  rov  0tov 
in(rcp{  ab  •npnrhir  oI<ri  t**  i^w^icwm 
iiyMp  tcwrvs  ii»  txp  ^^^^  mtaf 

said  M^oander*; 

Br  wine  and  mirth  and  e^trw  day's  delight 
We  choose  our  friends,  to  whom  we  thi&  we  mi^t 
Our  souls  intrust ;  bnt  fools  are  they  that  lend 
Their  bosom  to  the  shadow  of  a  friend. 

•  [•or'deestC.]  •  P  chose' A.] 

*  [Auct.  incert  ap.  Grot  excerpt  ex         *  twdrtp* . .  otrr\  edd.  reoentt] 
trag.  et  com.  p.  945.  4to.  Paris.  1626.]  *  [ap.  Plut  de  frat  am.— t  vii.  p.  872.] 
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EldcoXa  Kci  luiirjuara  ifnXCa^p  Plutarch' calls  sach  friendships,  'the 
idols  and  images  of  friendship/  Trae  and  brave  friendships  are 
between  worthy  persons;  ana  there  is  in  mankind  no  d^ree  of 
worthiness,  but  is  also  a  degree  of  usefulness,  and  by  every  thing 
by  which  a  man  is  excellent,  I  may  be  profited :  and  because  those 
are  the  bravest  friends  wliich  can  best  serve  the  ends  of  friendships, 
either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  comforts 
in  the  world,  or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  his  friend  best,  that 
chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  receive  the  greatest  comforts 
and  assistances. 

3.  This  being  the  measure  of  all  friendships ;  they  all  partake  of 
excellency,  according  as  they  are  fitted  to  this  measure :  a  friend  may 
be  counselled  well  enough  though  his  friend  be  not  the  wisest  man 
in  the  world,  and  he  may  be  pissed  in  his  society  though  he  be  not 
the  best  natured  man  in  the  world ;  but  still  it  must  be  that  some- 
tliing  excellent  is,  or  is  apprehended,  or  else  it  can  be  no  worthy 
friendship ;  because  the  choice  is  imprudent  and  foolish.  Choose  for 
your  friend  him  that  is  wise  and  good,  and  secret  and  just,  ingenuous 
and  honest ;  and  in  those  things  which  have  a  latitude,  use  your  own 
liberty;  but  in  such  things  which  consist  in  an  indivisible  point, 
make  no  abatements;  that  is,  you  must  not  choose  him  to  be  your 
friend  that  is  not  honest  and  secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle ;  but  if 
he  be  wise  at  all,  and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can 
have  him,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships ;  though 
sometimes  you  may  be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend. 

4.  But  if  you  yet  enquire  further,  whether  hncj  may  be  an  ingre- 
dient in  your  choice  f  I  answer,  that  fanc^  may  minister  to  this  as 
to  all  other  actions  in  which  there  is  a  liberty  and  variety ;  and  we 
shall  find  that  there  may  be  neculiarities  and  little  partudities,  a 
friendship,  improperly  so  called,  entering  upon  accounts  of  an  in- 
nocent passion  and  a  pleased  fancy ;  even  our  blessed  Saviour  him- 
self loved  S.  John  and  Lazarus  by  a  special  love;,  which  was  simified 
by  special  treatments;  and  of  the  young  man  that  sptke  wdl  and 
wisely  to  Christ,  it  is  affirmed, '  Jesus  loved  him  /  that  is,  He  fancied 
the  man,  and  His  soul  had  a  certain  cc^nation  and  similitude  of 
temper  and  inclination.  For  in  all  things  where  there  is  a  latitude, 
eveiy  faculty  will  endeavour  to  be  pleased,  and  sometimes  the  meanest 
persons  in  a  house  have  a  festival ;  even  sympathies  and  natural  in- 
cUnations  to  some  persons,  and  a  conformity  of  humours,  and  pro* 
portionable  loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty  answer  may 
first  strike  the  flint  and  kindle  a  spark,  which  if  it  foils  upon  tender 
and  compUant  natures  may  grow  into  a  flame ;  but  this  will  never  be 
maintained  at  the  rate  of  friendship,  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  ma- 
terials, by  worthinesses  which  are  the  food  of  friendship :  where  tliese 
are  not,  men  and  women  may  be  pleased  with  one  another's  company, 

'  [ubi  supra.] 
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and  lie  under  the  same  roof^  and  make  themselves  companions  of  equal 
prosperities,  and  humour  their  friend ;  but  if  you  call  this  friendship, 
you  give  a  sacred  name  to  humour  or  fancy ;  for  there  is  a  Platonic 
friendship  as  well  as  a  Platonic  love ;  but  they  being  but  the  images 
of  more  noble  bodies  are  but  tinsel  dressings,  which  will  shew  bravely 
by  candle-light,  and  do  excellently  in  a  mask,  but  are  not  fit  for  con- 
versation, and  the  material  entercourses  of  our  life.  These  are  the 
prettinesses  of  prosperity  and  good-natured  wit ;  but  when  we  speak 
of  friendship,  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  (for  it  is  love  and 
beneficence ;  it  is  charitv  that  is  fitted  for  society)  we  cannot  suppose  a 
brave  pile  should  be  built  up  with  nothing ;  ana  they  that  build  castles 
in  the  air,  and  look  upon  friendship  as  upon  a  fine  romance,  a  thing 
that  pleases  the  fancy,  but  is  good  for  nothing  ebe,  will  do  well  when 
they  are  asleep,  or  when  they  are  come  to  Elysium ;  and  for  aught  I 
know  in  the  mean  time  may  be  as  much  in  love  with  Mandana  in 
the  Grand  Cyrus^,  as  with  the  infanta  of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  most 
perfect  beauties  and  real  excellencies  of  the  world  **;  and  by  dreaming 
of  perfect  and  abstracted  friendships,  make  them  so  immaterial  that 
they  perish  in  the  handling  and  become  good  for  nothing. 

But  I  know  not  whither  I  was  goine;  I  did  only  mean  to  say  that 
because  friendship  is  that  by  which  the  world  is  most  blessed  and 
receives  most  good,  it  ought  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  worthiest 
persons,  that  is,  amongst  those  that  can  do  greatest  benefit  to  each 
other ;  and  though  in  equal  worthiness  I  may  choose  by  my  eye  or 
ear,  that  is,  into  the  consideration  of  the  essential  I  may  take  in  also 
the  accidental  and  extrinsic  worthinesses ;  yet  I  ought  to  give  everv 
one  their  just  value ;  when  the  internal  beauties  are  equal,  these  shall 
help  to  weigh  down  the  scale,  and  I  will  love  a  worthy  friend  that 
can  delight  me  as  well  as  profit  me,  rather  than  him  who  cannot 
delight  me  at  all,  and  profit  me  no  more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh 
the  gayest  flowers,  or  the  wings  of  butterflies,  against  wheat;  but 
when  I  am  to  choose  wheat,  I  may  take  that  which  looks  the 
brightest:  I  had  rather  see  thyme  and  roses,  maijoram  and  July 
flowers,  that  are  fair  and  sweet  and  medicinal,  than  the  prettiest 
tulips  that  are  good  for  nothing :  and  my  sheep  and  kine  are  better 
servants  than  race-horses  and  grey-hounds :  and  I, shall  rather  furnish 
mj  study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  Livy  and  Polybius,  than 
with  Cassandra^  and  Ibrahim  Bassa' ;  and  if  I  do  give  an  hour  to 
these  for  divertisement  or  pleasure,  yet  I  will  dwell  with  them  that 
can  instruct  me,  and  make  me  wise  and  eloquent,  severe  and  useful 
to  myself  and  others.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  LsbHus  in 
Cicero^,  Amkitia  non  debet  consequi  utilitaiem,  sed  amicitiam  utu 
lUas.     When  I  choose  my  friena,  I  will  not  stay  till  I  have  re- 

V  [Romances  by  Magd.  de  ScuderLI        discourse/  by  O.  Whetotone.^ 
*  [«thc   Grand   Cyrus,  as   with    the         J  [De  aniicit  xiv.  'Kon  igitur  utilita- 
countess  of  Exeter/  A.]  tem  amicitia,  sed  utUiUs  amioitiam  con- 

i  ['  Promos  and  Cassandra,  a  comical      secuta  est'] 
I.  O 
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oeiTed  a  kindness ;  but  I  will  choose  such  an  one  that  can  do  me 
many  if  I  need  them :  but  I  mean  such  kindnesses  wliich  make  me 
wiser,  and  which  make  me  better ;  that  is,  I  will  when  I  choose  my 
friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  the  worthiest  and  the  most 
excellent  person  :  and  then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered; — 
To  love  such  a  person  and  to  contract  such  friendships  is  just  so 
authorized  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to 
love  wisdom  and  virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence^  and  all  the  im- 
presses of  God  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men. 

IT.  The  next  enquiry  is.  How  far  it  may  extend ;  that  is,  by  what 
expressions  it  may  be  signified.  I  find  that  David  and  Jonathan 
loved  at  a  strange  rate ;  they  were  both  good  men ;  though  it  hap- 
pened that  Jonathan  was  on  the  obliging  side;  but  here  the  ex- 
pressions were,  Jonathan  watched  for  David's  good ;  told  him  of  his 
danger,  and  helped  him  to  escape ;  took  part  with  David's  innocence 
against  his  father's  malice  and  injustice ;  and  beyond  all  this,  did  it 
to  his  own  prejudice ;  and  they  two  stood  like  two  feet  supporting 
one  body ;  though  Jonathan  knew  that  David  would  prove  like  the 
foot  of  a  wrestler,  and  would  supplant  him,  not  by  any  unworthy  or 
unfriendly  action,  but  it  was  from  Ood ;  and  he  gave  him  his  lumd 
to  set  him  upon  his  own  throne. 

We  find  his  parallels  in  the  gentile  stories  >  young  Athenodorus^ 
having  divided  the  estate  with  his  brother  Xenon,  divided  it  again 
when  Xenon  had  spent  his  own  share;  and  Lucullus'^  would  not 
take  the  consulship  till  his  younger  brother  had  first  enjoyed  it  for  a 
year;  but  Pollux*  divided  with  Castor  his  immortality;  and  you 
know  who  offered  himself  to  death  being  pledge  for  his  friend ;  and 
his  friend  by  performing  his  word  rescued  him  as  bravely':  and 
when  we  find  in  scripture"  that  '  for  a  good  man  some  will  even  dare 
to  die ;'  and  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla"  laid  their  necks  down  for 
8.  Paul ;  and  the  Galatians®  would  have  given  him  their  very  eyes, 
that  is,  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  some  others 
were  near  unto  death  for  his  sake ;  and  that  it  is  a  precept  of  chris- 
tian charity  4o  lay  down  our  lives  for  our  brethren,  that  is,  those 
who  were  combined  in  a  cause  of  religion,  who  were  united  with  the 
same  hopes,  and  imparted  to  each  other  ready  assistances,  and  grew 
dear  by  common  sufferings :  we  need  enquire  no  further  for  the 
expressions  of  friendships;  "Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man, 
than  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  p  ;"  and  this  we  are 
obliged  to  do  in  some  cases  for  all  Christians ;  and  therefore  we  may 
do  it  for  those  who  are  to  us  in  this  present  and  imperfect  state  of 
things,  that  which  all  the  good  men  and  women  in  the  world  shall 
be  in  heaven,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  perfect  friendships.    This  is  the 

'  rPlut.  nU  supra,  pp.  8SS,  90.]  ■  [Rotb.  xtL  4.] 

»  [Damon and  Pythiaa,  Cic  off  iii.  10.]  •  f GaL  It.  16.] 

-  [Rom.  T.  7.]  f  [Jolm  xr.  18.] 
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biggest ;  but  then  it  includes  and  can  suppose  all  the  rest ;  and  if 
this  may  be  done  for  all,  and  in  some  cases  must  for  any  one  of  the 
multitude,  we  need  not  scruple  whether  we  may  do  it  for  those  Who 
are  better  than  a  multitude.  But  as  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  not 
easfly  and  lightly  to  be  done ;  and  a  man  must  not  die  for  humour, 
nor  expend  so  great  a  jewel  for  a  trifle:  fiJAis  drctn^o-oficy  •  • 
c25<frcs  i-n  oibcvi  Xvo-ircAei  trapavdXoofia  y€vqa'6y^voi,  said  Philo^ ; 
we  will  hardly  die  when  it  is  for  nothing,  when  no  good,  no  worthy 
end  is  served,  and  become  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  a  footboy.  But  wa 
may  not  give  our  life  to  redeem  another :  unless  1)  The  party  for 
whom  we  die  be  a  worthy  and  an  useful  person ;  better  for  the 

Sublic,  or  better  for  religion,  and  more  useful  to  others  than  myself. 
'hu8  Bibiflflchius  the  German'  died  bravely  when  he  became  a  sam- 
fice  for  his  master,  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  covering  his  master's 
body  with  his  own,  that  he  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  Tnrkidi 
soldiers.  Succurram  periiuro,  ted  ut  ipse  ncmpeream,  niH  njitiunci 
era  magni  homnis  ant  nagiMB  rei  merce$,  said  Seneca*, '  I  will  help 
a  dying  person  if  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  die  myself  for  him,  unless 
by  my  death  I  save  a  brave  man,  or  become  the  price  of  a  great 
thing  f  that  is,  I  will  die  for  a  prince,  for  the  republic,  or  to  save 
an  army,  as  David^  exposed  himself  to  combat  with  the  Philistine 
for  the  redemption  of  the  host  of  Israel :  and  in  this  sense,  that  is 
true,  Proitat  ui  pereai  nmnt,  quam  uniias^  *  better  that  one  perish 
than  a  multitude.'  2)  A  man  dies  bravely  when  he  gives  his  tem- 
poral life  to  save  the  soul  of  any  single  person  in  the  christian  world. 
It  is  a  worthy  exchange,  and  the  glorification  of  that  love  by  which 
Christ  gave  His  life  for  every  soul.  Thus  he  that  reproves  an  erring 
prince  wisely  and  necessarily,  he  that  affirms  a  fundamental  truth,  or 
stands  up  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  attributes,  though  he  die  for  it, 
becomes  a  worthy  sacrifice.  3)  These  are  duty;  but  it  may  be 
heroic  and  full  of  christian  bravery,  to  give  my  life  to  rescue  a  noUe 
and  a  brave  friend,  though  I  myself  be  as  worthy  a  man  as  he; 
because  the  preference  of  him  is  an  act  of  humility  in  me,  and 
of  friendship  towards  him;  Humility  and  Charity  making  a  pious 
difference,  where  art  and  nature  have  made  all  equal. 

Some  have  fancied  otlier  measures  of  treating  our  firiends.  One 
Bori  of  men  say  that  we  are  to  expect  that  our  friends  should  value 
us  as  we  value  ourselves:  which  if  it  were  to  be  admitted,  wilt 
require  that  we  make  no  friendship  with  a  proud  man,  and  so  far 
indeed  were  well;  but  then  this  proportion  does  exclude  some* 
humble  men,  who  are  most  to  be  valued,  and  the  rather  because  they 
undervalue  themselves. 

Others  say  that  a  friend  is  to  value  his  friend  as  much  as  his 

<  [De  Tirtut  &c.  (torn.  li.  p.  600.  ed.      col.  1166.  fol.  Lipi.  172S.] 
Mangey)  as  quoted  by  OrotivA  on  Rom.  ■  [De  benef.  ii  IS.] 

T.  7.T  '  [}  Sara,  xvii.] 

'  [Arnold,  vit  Manrit  elect  Saxon.         ■  TS.  Aug.  teste  Lips.  poBt  It.  S.] 
&p.  Mencken,  rer.  genn.  icriptt  torn,  il         *  ['  exclude  alM>'  A.] 
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friend  values  him ;  but  neither  is  this  well  or  safe,  wise  or  sufficient; 
for  it  makes  friendship  a  mere  bargain,  and  is  something  like  the 
country  weddings  in  some  places  where  I  have  been,  where  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  must  meet  in  the  half  way,  and  if  they  fail 
a  step,  they  retire  and  break  the  match.  It  is  not  good  to  make  a 
i:eckoning  in  friendship ;  that's  merchandise,  or  it  may  be  gratitude, 
but  not  noble  friendship ;  in  which  each  part  strives  to  outdo  the 
other  iu  significations  of  an  excellent  love  :  and  amongst  true  friends 
there  is  no  fear  of  losing  anything. 

But  that  which  amongst  the  old  philosophers  comes  nearest  to  the 
right,  is  that  we  love  our  friends  as  we  love  ourselves.  If  they  had 
meant  it  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did,  of  that  general  friendship  by 
which  we  are  to  love  all  mankind,  it  had  been  perfect  and  well ;  or 
if  they  had  meant  it  of  the  inward  affection,  or  of  outward  justice ; 
but  because  they  meant  it  of  the  most  excellent  friendships,  and  of 
the  outward  significations  of  it,  it  cannot  be  sufficient :  for  a  friend 
may  and  must  sometimes  do  more  for  his  friend  than  he  would  do 
for  himself.  Some  men  will  perish  before  they  will  beg  or  petition 
for  themselves  to  some  certain  persons ;  but  they  account  it  noble  to 
do  it  for  their  friend,  and  they  will  want  rather  than  their  friend 
shall  want ;  and  they  will  be  more  earnest  in  praise  or  dispraise  re- 
spectively for  their  friend  than  for  themselves.  And  indeed  I  ac- 
count that  one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  real  friendship*,  that 
a  friend  can  really  endeavour  to  have  his  friend  advanced  in  honour, 
in  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  wit  or  learning,  before  himself. 

Auram,  et  opes,  et  rora  freqaens  don^bit  amicua : 
Qui  velit  ingenio  cedere,  rams  erit'. 

Bed  tibi  tantua  inest  veteris  respectua  amici, 
Carior  ut  mea  ait  quam  tua  fama  tibi*. 

Lands,  gold,  and  trifles  many  give  or  lend ; 
But  be  that  stoops  in  fame  is  a  rare  friend ; 

In  friendship's  orb  thou  art  the  brightest  star. 
Before  thy  £sme  mine  thou  preferrest  far. 

But  then  be  pleased  to  think  that  therefore  I  so  highly  value  this 
signification  of  friendship,  because  I  so  highly  value  humility.  Humi- 
lity and  charity  are  the  two  greatest  graces  in  the  world ;  and  these 
are  the  greatest  ingredients  which  constitute  friendship  and  express  it. 

But  there  needs  no  other  measures  of  friendship,  but  that  it  may 
be  as  great  as  you  can  express  it;  beyond  death  it  cannot  go,  to 
death  it  may,  when  the  cause  is  reasonable  and  just,  charitable  and 
religious :  and  yet  if  there  be  any  thing  greater  than  to  suffer  death 
(and  pain  and  shame  to  some  are  more  insufferable)  a  true  and  noble 
friendship  shrinks  not  at  the  greatest  trials. 

And  yet  there  is  a  limit  even  to  friendship.  It  must  be  as  great 
as  our  friend  fairly  needs  in  all  things  where  we  are  not  tied  up  by  a 
former  duty,  to  God,  to  ourselves,  or  some  pre-obliging  relative. 

'  [*  friendahip  is,'  A.]        r  MartiaL,  lib.  riii.  ep.  18.  [fin.]        ■  [ibid.  Un.  S.] 
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When  Pollux  heard  somebody  whisper  a  reproach  against  his  brother 
Castor,  he  killed  the  slanderer  with  his  fist* :  that  was  a  zeal  wliich 
his  friendship  could  not  warrant.   Nulla  esl  cxcuMulio  • .  si  amici  canaa 
peceaveris,  said  Cicero ^     No  friendship  can  excuse  a  sin :  and  tliis 
the  braver  Bomans  instanced  in  the  matter  of  duty  to  their  country. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  fight  on  our  friend's  part  against  our  prince  or 
country;  and  therefore  when  Caius  Blosius  of  Cuma^  in  the  sedition 
of  Gracchus  appeared  against  his  country,  when  he  was  taken,  he 
answer^,  that  he  loved  Tiberius  Gracchus  so  dearly,  that  he  thought 
fit  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  led ;  and  begged  pardon  upon  that 
account.    They  who  were  his  judges  were  so  noble,  that  though  they 
knew  it  no  fair  excuse,  yet  for  the  honour  of  friendship  they  did  not 
directly  reject  his  motion :  but  put  him  to  death,  because  he  did  not 
follow,  but  led  on  Gracchus,  and  brought  his  friend  into  the  snare : 
for  so  they  preserved  the  honours  of  friendship  on  either  hand,  by 
neither  suffering  it  to  be  sullied  by  a  foul  excuse,  nor  yet  rejected  in 
any  fair  pretence.     A  man  may  not  be  perjured  for  his  friend.     I 
remember  to  have  read  in  the  history  of  the  Low-countries,  that 
Grimston  and  Bedhead*',  when  Bei^n-op-Zoom  was  besieged  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  acted  for  the  interest  of  the  queen  of  England's 
forces  a  notable  design ;  but  being  suspected  and  put  for  their  ac- 
quaintance to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  altar^,  they  dissembled  their 
persons,  and  their  interest,  their  design  and  their  religion,  and  did 
for  the  queen's  service  (as  one  wittily  wrote  to  her)  give  not  only 
their  bodies  but  their  souls,  and  so  deserved  a  reward  greater  than 
she  could  pay  them.     I  cannot  say  this  is  a  thing  greater  than  a 
friendship  can  require,  for  it  is  not  great  at  all,  but  a  great  villainy, 
which  hath  no  name,*  and  no  order  in  worthy  entercourses ;  and  no 
obligation  to  a  friend  can  reach  as  high  as  our  duty  to  God :  and  he 
that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend,  bums  the  golden  thread 
that  ties  their  hearts  together;  it  is  a  conspiracy,  but  no  longer 
friendship.     And  when  Cato*  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius,  and 
Socrates'^  lent  his  to  a  merry  Greek',  they  could  not  amongst  wise 
persons  obtain  so  much  as  the  fame  of  being  worthy  friends,  neither 
could  those  great  names  legitimate  an  unworthy  action  under  the 
most  plausible  title. 

It  is  certain  that  amongst  friends  their  estates  are  common ;  that 
is,  by  whatsoever  I  can  rescue  my  friend  from  calamity,  1  am  to  serve 
him,  or  not  to  call  him  friend ;  there*'  is  a  great  latitude  in  this,  and 
it  is  to  be  restrained  by  no  prudence,  but  when  there  is  on  tlie  other 
side  a  great  necessity  neither  vicious  nor  avoidable :  a  man  may  choose 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  he  does  not  sin  in  not  doing  it,  unless 

*  [Pint  de  fr»L  am.— t  yii.  p.  886.]  •  [Plut  in  Caton.  min.  (  25.] 

*  [  Cic  de  amicit  xi]  '  [vid.  Athen.  t.  61 ;   Lucian.  conv. 
«  [  Victoires  &c  de  Maurice  de  Nas-      82,  et  vitt.  auct.  17.     Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.] 

•an,  fo.  74.— foL  Leyd.  1612.]  »  [CI  Troil.  &  Cress,  act  i.  bc.  2.  &  W, 

*  [This  is  denied  by  Grimeston,  Hist      4;  notesofSteerens.Malone,  and  Collier.] 
of  Netherl.  bk.  xiil  p.  8i>9.  foL  1627.]  *  ['and  there'  A.^ 
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he  have  boand  himself  to  it :  but  certainly  friendship  is  the  greatest 
band  in  the  world,  and  if  he  have  professed  a  great  friendship, 
he  hath  a  very  great  obligation  to  do  that  and  more ;  and  he  can 
noways  be  disobliged  but  by  the  care  of  his  natural  relations. 

I  said,  '  Friendship  is  the  greatest  bond  in  the  world/  and  I  had 
reason  for  it,  for  it  is  all  the  bands  that  this  world  hath ;  and  there 
is  no  society,  and  there  is  no  relation  that  is  worthy,  but  it  is  made 
8o  by  the  communications  of  friendship,  and  by  partaking  some  of 
its  excellencies.  For  friendship  is  a  transcendent,  and  signifies  as 
much  as  Unity  can  mean,  and  every  consent,  and  every  pleasure,  and 
every  benefit,  and  every  society,  is  the  mother  or  the  daughter  of  friend- 
ship. Some  friendships  are  made  by  nature ;  some  by  contract ;  some 
by  interest ;  and  some  by  souls.  And  in  proportion  to  these  ways  of 
uniting,  so  the  friendships  are  greater  or  less,  virtuous  or  natural, 

{profitable  or  holy,  or  all  this  together.  Nature  makes  excellent 
riendships ;  of  which  we  observe  something  in  social  plants*,  growing 
better  in  each  other's  neighbourhood  than  where  they  stand  singly : 
and  in  animals  it  is  more  notorious,  whose  friendships  extend  so  far 
as  to  herd  and  dwell  together,  to  play,  and  feed,  to  defend  and  fight 
for  one  another,  and  to  cry  in  absence,  and  to  rejoice  in  one  another's 
presence.  But  these  friendships  have  other  names  less  noble,  they 
are  '  sympathy,^  or  they  are  *  instinct.'  But  if  to  this  natural  friend- 
ship there  be  reason  superadded,  something  will  come  in  upon  the 
stock  of  reason  which  will  ennoble  it ;  but  because  no  rivers  can  rise 
higlier  than  fountains,  reason  shall  draw  out  all  the  dispositions 
which  are  in  nature  and  establish  them  into  friendships,  but  they 
cannot  surmount  the  communications  of  nature ;  nature  can  make  no 
friendships  greater  than  her  own  excellencies.  •  Nature  is  the  way  of 
contracting  necessary  friendships :  that  is,  by  nature  such  friendships 
are  contracted  without  which  we  cannot  live,  and  be  educated,  or  be 
well,  or  be  at  all.  In  this  scene,  that  of  parents  and  children  b  the 
greatest,  which  indeed  is  begun  in  nature^  but  is  actuated  by  society 
and  mutual  endearments.  For  parents  love  their  children  because 
they  love  themselves,  children  being  but  like  emissions  of  water, 
symbolical,  or  indeed  the  same  with  the  fountain ;  and  they  in  their 
posterity  see  the  images  and  instruments''  of  a  civil  immortality ;  but 
if  parents  and  children  do  not  live  together,  we  see  their  friendships 
and  their  loves  are  much  abated,  and  supported  only  by  fame  and 
duty,  by  customs  and  religion,  which  to  nature  are  but  artificial 
pillars,  and  make  this  friendship  to  be  complicated,  and  to  pass  from 
its  own  kind  to  another.  That  of  children  to  their  parents  is  not 
properly  friendship,  but  gratitude,  and  interest,  and  religion;  and 
whatever  can  supervene  of  the  nature  of  friendship  comes  in  upon 
another  account ;  upon  society,  and  worthiness,  and  choice. 

This  relation  on  either  hand  makes  great  deamesses:  but  it  hath 
special  and  proper  significations  of  it,  and  there  is  a  special  duty 

»  [*pmrt«'  C]  k  ['insunmenr  A.] 
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incumbent  on  each  other  respectively.  This  friendship  and  social 
relation  is  not  equal,  and  there  is  too  much  authority  on  one  side, 
and  too  much  fear  on  the  other  to  make  equal  friendships;  and 
therefore  although  this  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  friendship,  that  is,  of  a 
social  and  relative  love  and  conversation,  yet  in  the  more  proper  use 
of  the  word, '  friendship'  does  do  some  things  which  father  and  son 
do  not;  I  instance  in  the  free  and  open  communicating  counsels, 
and  the  evenness  and  pleasantness  of  conversation;  and  conse- 
quently the  significations  of  the  paternal  and  filial  love  as  they  are 
divers  in  themselves  and  unequal,  and  therefore  another  kind  of 
friendship  than  we  mean  in  our  enquiry;  so  they  are  such  a  duty 
which  no  other ^endship  can  annul:  because  their  mutual  duty  is 
bound  upon  them  by  religion  long  before  any  other  friendships  can 
be  contracted ;  and  therefore  having  first  possession  must  abide  for 
ever.  The  duty  and  love  to  prents  must  not  yield  to  religion, 
much  less  to  any  new  friendships :  and  our  parents  are  to  be  pi^ 
ferred  before  the  ecrdan\  and  are  at  no  hana  to  be  laid  aside  but 
when  they  engage  against  God;  that  is,  in  the  rights  which  this 
relation  and  kind  of  friendship  challenges  as  its  propriety,  it  is 
supreme  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  other  friendships;  till  the 
father  gives  his  right  away,  and  God  or  the  laws  consent  to  it ;  as 
in  the  case  of  marriage,  emancipation,  and  adoption  to  another 
family :  in  which  cases  though  love  and  gratitude  are  still  obliging, 
yet  the  societies  and  duties  of  relation  are  very  much  altered,  which 
in  the  proper' and  best  friendships  can  never  be  at  all.  But  then 
this  also  is  true :  that  the  social  relations  of  parents  and  children 
not  having  in  them  all  the  capacities  of  a  proper  friendship,  cannot 
challenge  all  the  significations  of  it :  that  is,  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the 
duty  I  owe  there,  to  pay  all  the  deafnesses  which  are  due  here ;  and 
to  friends  there  are  some  things  due  which  the  other  cannot  chal- 
lenge :  I  mean,  my  secret  and  my  equal  conversation,  and  the  plea- 
sures and  interests  of  these,  and  the  consequents  of  all. 

Next  to  this  is  the  society  and  deamess  of  brothers  and  sisters  : 
which  usually  is  very  great  amongst  worthy  persons ;  but  if  it  be 
considered  what  it  is  in  itself,  it  is  but  very  little;  there  is  very 
often  a  likeness  of  natural  temper,  and  there  is  a  social  life  under 
the  same  roof,  and  they  are  commanded  to  love  one  another,  and 
they  are  equals  in  many  instances,  and  are  endeared  by  conversation 
when  it  is  merry  and  pleasant,  innocent  and  simple,  without  art  and 
without  design.  But  brothers  pass  not  into  noble  friendships  upon 
the  stock  of  that  relation :  they  have  fair  dispositions  and  advan- 
tages, and  are  more  easy  and  ready  to  ferment  into  the  greatest 
deaniesses,  if  all  things  else  be  answerable.  Nature  disposes  them 
well  towards  it,  but  in  this  enquiry  if  we  ask  what  duty  is  passed 
upon  a  brother  to  a  brother  even  for  being  so  ?  I  answer,  that  reli- 
gion, and  our  parents,  and  God,  and  the  laws,  appoint  what  measures 

»  [Markvii.  11.] 
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tliey  please ;  but  nature  passes  but  very  little,  and  friendship  less ; 
and  thb  we  see  apparently  in  those  brothers  who  live  asunder,  and 
contract  new  relations,  and  dwell  in  other  societies:  there  is  no 
love,  no  friendship  without  the  entercourse  of  conversation :  friend- 
ships indeed  may  last  longer  than  our  abode  together,  but  they  were 
first  contracted  by  it,  and  established  by  pleasure  and  bene6t,  and 
unless  it  be  the  best  kind  of  friendship  (which  that  of  brothers  in 
that  mere  capacity  is  not)  it  dies  when  it  wants  the  proper  nutriment 
and  support :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Solomon"^,  '*  Better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  that  is 
far  off /^  that  is,  although  ordinarily  brothers  are  first  possessed  of 
the  entries  and  fancies  of  friendship,  because  they  are  of  the  first 
societies  and  conversations,  yet  when  that  ceases  and  the  brother 
goes  away,  so  that  he  does  no  advantage,  no  benefit  of  entercourse ; 
the  neighbour  that  dwells  by  me,  with  whom  if  I  converse  at  alf, 
either  he  is  my  enemy,  and  does  and  receives  evil ;  or  if  we  converse 
in  worthinesses  and  benefit  and  pleasant  communication,  he  is  better 
in  the  laws  and  measures  of  friendship  than  my  distant  brother. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  *  brother'  is  indeed  a  word  of  friendship 
and  charity  and  of  mutual  endearment,  and  so  is  a  title  of  the 
bravest  society ;  yet  in  all  the  scripture  there  are  no  precepts  given 
of  any  duty  and  comport  which  brothers,  that  is,  the  desceudeuts  of 
the  same  parents,  are  to  have  one  towards  another  in  that  capacity ; 
and  it  is  not  because  their  nearness  is  such  that  they  need  none:  for 
parents  and  children  are  nearer,  and  yet  need  tables  of  duty  to  be 
described ;  and  for  brothers,  certainly  they  need  it  infinitely  if  there 
be  any  peculiar  duty;  Gain  and  Abel  are  the  great  probation  of  that, 
and  you  know  who  said, 

^—  fratnun  qnoqne  gntU  nra  est" : 

It  it  not  often  you  sbaU  see 
Two  brothers  live  in  amitj. 

But  the  scripture,  which  often  describes  the  duty  of  parents  and 
children,  never  describes  the  duty  of  brothers;  except  where  by 
'brethren'  are  meant  all  that  part  of  mankind  who  are  tied  to  us  by 
any  vicinity  and  endearment  of  religion  or  country,  of  profession  and 
family,  of  contract  or  society,  of  love  and  the  noblest  friendships ; 
the  meaning  is,  that  though  fraternity  alone  be  the  endearment  of 
some  degrees  of  friendship,  without  choice  and  without  excellency; 
yet  the  relation  itself  is  not  friendship,  and  does  not  naturally  infer 
it,  and  that  which  is  procured  by  it  is  but  limited  and  little ;  and 
thouffh  it  may  pass  into  it,  as  other  conversations  may,  yet  the 
friendship  is  accidental  to  it ;  and  enters  upon  other  accounts,  as  it 
does  between  strangers ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  brotherhood 
does  oftentimes  assist  the  valuation  of  those  excellencies  for  which 
we  entertain  our  friendships.    Fraternity  is  the  opportunity  and  pre- 

-  [ProT.  xxvii.  10.]  ■  [Orid.  metoinorph.  L  145.] 
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liminary  disposition  to  friendship,  and  no  more.  For  if  my  brother 
be  a  fool  or  a  vicious  person,  the  love  to  whicli  nature  and  our  first 
conversation  disposes  me,  does  not  end  in  friendship,  but  in  pity 
and  fair  provisions,  and  assistances ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
brotherhood  is  but  the  inclination  and  address  to  friendship:  and 
though  I  will  love  a  worthy  brother  more  than  a  worthy  stranger, 
if  the  worthiness  be  equal,  because  the  relation  is  something,  and 
being  put  into  the  scales  against  an  equal  worthiness  must  needs 
turn  the  balance,  as  every  grain  will  do  in  an  even  weight ;  yet  when 
the  relation  is  all  the  worthiness  that  is  pretended,  it  cannot  stand 
in  competition  with  a  friend :  for  though  a  friend  brother  is  better 
than  a  friend  stranger,  where  the  friend  is  equal,  but  the  brother  is 
not :  yet  a  brother  is  not  better  than  a  friend ;  but  as  Solomon's ** 
expression  is,  "  There  is  a  friend  that  is  better  than  a  brother,"  and 
to  be  bom  of  the  same  parents  is  so  accidental  and  extrinsic  to  a 
man's  pleasure  or  worthiness,  or  spiritual  advantages,  that  though  it 
be  very  pleasing  and  useful  that  a  brother  should  be  a  friend,  yet  it 
is  no  great  addition  to  a  friend  that  he  also  is  a  brother :  there  is 
something  in  it,  but  not  much.  But  in  short,  the  case  is  thus.  The 
first  beginnings  of  friendship  serve  the  necessities ;  but  choice  and 
worthiness  are  the  excellencies  of  its  endearment  and  its  bravery; 
and  between  a  brother  that  is  no  friend,  and  a  friend  that  is  no 
brother,  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  the  disposition,  and 
the  act  or  habit :  a  brother  if  he  be  worthy  is  the  readiest  and  the 
nearest  to  be  a  friend,  but  till  he  be  so,  he  is  but  the  twilight  of  the 
day,  and  but  the  blossom  to  the  fairest  fruit  of  paradise.  A  brother 
does  not  always  make  a  friend,  but  a  friend  ever  makes  a  brother  and 
more :  and  although  nature  sometimes  finds  the  tree,  yet  friendship 
engraves  the  image ;  the  first  relation  places  him  in  the  garden,  but 
friendship  sets  it  in  the  temple,  and  then  only  it  is  venerable  and 
sacred  :  and  so  is  brotherhood  when  it  hath  the  soul  of  friendship. 

So  that  if  it  be  asked  which  are  most  to  be  valued,  brothers  or 
friends ;  the  answer  is  very  easy  :  brotherhood  is  or  may  be  one  of 
the  kinds  of  friendship,  and  from  thence  only  hath  its  value,  and 
therefore  if  it  be  compared  with  a  greater  friendship  must  give  place. 
But  then  it  is  not  to  be  asked  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  brother  or 
a  friend ;  but  which  is  the  better  friend,  Memnon  or  my  brother  ? 
For  if  my  brother  says  I  ought  to  love  him  best,  then  he  ought  to 
love  me  best*^ ;  if  he  does,  then  there  is  a  great  friendship,  and  he 
possibly  is  to  be  preferred ;  if  he  can  be  that  friend  which  he  pre- 
tends to  be^  that  is,  if  he  be  equally  worthy :  but  if  he  says,  I  must 
love  him  only  because  he  is  my  brother,  whether  he  loves  me  or  no, 
be  is  ridiculous ;  and  it  will  be  a  strange  relation  which  bath  no  cor- 

■  [ProT.  xviii.  24.] 

*  Ut  pnestem  PyUden,  aliquis  mihi  prsstet  Oreften : 

Hoc  non  fit  verbis,  Marce ;  ut  atneris,  ama. 

Martial.,  Ub.  vi.  ep.  U  [fin.] 
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respondent.  Bat  suppose  it^  and  add  this  also,  that  I  am  eqaall j  his 
brother  as  he  is  mine,  and  then  he  also  must  love  me  whether  1  love 
him  or  no ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  sajs,  I  must  love  him  though  he 
be  my  enemy ;  and  so  I  must ;  but  I  must  not  love  my  enemy  though 
he  be  my  brother  more  than  I  love  my  friend :  and  at  last  if  he  does 
love  me  for  being  hb  brother,  I  confess  that  this  love  deserves  love 
again ;  but  then  I  consider,  that  he  loves  me  upon  an  incompetent 
reason :  for  he  that  loves  me  only  because  I  am  his  brother,  loves  me 
for  that  which  is  no  worthiness,  and  I  mast  love  him  as  much  as  that 
comes  to,  and  for  as  little  reason ;  unless  this  be  added,  that  he  loves 
me  first :  but  whether  choice  and  union  of  souls,  and  worthiness  of 
manners,  and  greatness  of  understanding,  and  usefulness  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  benefits  of  counsel,  and  all  those  endearments  which 
make  our  lives  pleasant  and  our  persons  dear,  are  not  better  and 
greater  reasons  of  love  and  deamess  than  to  be  bom  of  the  same 
flesh,  I  think  amongst  wise  persons  needs  no  great  enquiry.  For 
fraternity  is  but  a  cognation  of  bodies,  but  friendship  is  an  union  of 
souls  which  are  confederated  by  more  noble  ligatures.  My  brother, 
if  he  be  no  more,  shall  have  my  hand  to  help  him,  but  unless  he  be 
my  friend  too,  he  cannot  challenge  my  heart :  and  if  his  being  my 
fnend  be  the  greater  nearness,  then  friend  is  more  than  brother,  and 

1  suppose  no  man  doubts  but  that  David  loved  Jonathan  Car  more 
than  he  loved  his  brother  Eliab. 

One  enquiry  more  there  may  be  in  this  affair,  and  that  is,  whether 
a  friend  may  be  more  tlian  a  husband  or  wife ;  to  which  I  answer, 
that  it  can  never  be  reasonable  or  just,  prudent  or  lawful :  but  the 
reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships  p,  in  which 
there  is  a  communication  of  all  tliat  can  be  communicated  by  friend- 
ship :  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels,  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons :  if  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death,  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united,  but  the  body  is  au 
useless  trunk  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  soul ;  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  must  these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friendship,  they  must  love  ever 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit;  iu 
this  case  there  wants  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative 
and  must  be  so  for  ever. 

'  ["  A  friend  and  compauton  never  meet  amisi,  bat  aboTe  aU  ia  a  wife  with  her 
bosland."     Eci-lus.  xl.  23.] 
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A  husband  and  a  wife  are  the  best  friend^^  but  they  cannot  always 
siguifj  all  that  to  each  other  which  their  friendships  would ;  as  the 
san  shines  not  upon  a  valley  which  sends  up  a  thick  vapour  to  cover 
his  face ;  and  though  bis  beams  are  eternal,  yet  the  emission  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  intervening  cloud.  But  however,  all  friendships  are 
but  parts  of  this ;  a  man  must  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  to 
his  wife,  that  is,  the  dearest  thing  in  nature  is  not  comparable  to  the 
dearest  thing  of  friendsliip :  and  I  think  this  is  argument  sufficient 
to  prove  friendship  to  be  the  greatest  band  in  the  world.  Add  to 
this,  that  other  friendships  are  parts  of  this,  they  are  marriages  too, 
less  indeed  than  the  other,  because  they  cannot,  must  not  be  all  that 
endearment  which  the  other  is ;  yet  that  being  the  principal,  is  the 
measure  of  the  rest,  and  are  all  to  be  honoured  by  l|ke  dignities,  and 
measured  by  the  same  rules,  and  conducted  by  their  portion  of  the 
same  laws :  but  as  friendships  are  marriages  of  the  soul,  and  of 
fortunes  and  interests,  and  counsels;  so  they  are  brotherhoods  too; 
and  I  often  think  of  the  excellencies  of  friendships  in  the  words  of 
Davids  who  certainly  was  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  Ecce  quam 
bonuM  et  quamjumndumfratren  hoMtare  in  unum :  it  is  good  and  it 
is  pleasant  that  brethren  should  live  like  friends,  that  is,  thev  who 
are  any  ways  relative,  and  who  are  any  ways  social  and  confederate, 
should  also  dwell  in  unity  and  loving  society ;  for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  brother'  in  scripture ;  "  It  was  my  brother  Jonathan, 
said  David';  such  brothers  contracting  such  friendships  are  the 
beauties  of  society,  and  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  the  festivity  of 
minds :  and  whatsoever  can  be  spoken  of  love,  which  is  God's  eldest 
daughter,  can  be  said  of  virtuous  friendships ;  and  though  Carneades' 
made  an  eloquent  oration  at  Rome  against  justice,  yet  I  never  saw  a 
panegyric  of  malice,  or  ever  read  that  any  man  was  witty  against 
friendship.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  some  men,  finding  themselves 
by  the  peculiarities  of  friendship  excluded  from  the  participation  of 
those  beauties  of  society  which  enamel  and  adorn  the  wise  and  the 
virtuous,  might  suppose  themselves  to  have  reason  to  speak  the  evil 
words  of  envy  and  detraction ;  I  wonder  not  that  all  those  unhappy 
souls  which  shall  find  heaven  gates  shut  against  tiiem,  will  think 
they  have  reason  to  murmur  and  blaspheme.  The  similitude  is  apt 
enough,  for  that  is  the  region  of  friendship,  and  love  is  the  hght  of 
that  glorious  country,  but  so  bright  that  it  needs  no  sun :  here  we 
have  fine  and  bright  rays  of  that  celestial  flame,  and  though  to  all 
mankind  the  light  of  it  is  in  some  measure  to  be  extended,  like  the 
treasures  of  light  dwelling  in  the  south,  yet  a  little  do  illustrate  and 
beautify  the  north,  yet  s6ine  live  under  the  line,  and  the  beams  of 
friendship  in  that  position  are  imminent  and  perpendicular. 

I  know  but  one  thing  more  in  which  the  communications  of 
friendship  can  be  restrained;  and  that  is,  in  friends  and  enemies; 
Amicus  amid  amicus  mens  nan  est ;  my  friend's  friend  is  not  always 

<  [P8.  cxxxiii.  1.]  '  [2  Sam.  i.  26.]  •  [Quinctil.  inst.  orat.  xii.  1.] 
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my  friend;  nor  his  enemy  mine;  for  if  my  friend  quarrel  with  a 
third  person  with  whom  he  hath  had  no  friendships,  upon  the  account 
of  interest ;  if  that  third  person  be  my  friend,  the  nobleness  of  our 
friendships  despises  such  a  quarrel ;  and  what  may  be  reasonable  in 
him  would  be  ignoble  in  me ;  sometimes  it  may  be  otherwise,  and 
friends  may  marry  one  another's  loves  and  hatreds,  but  it  is  by  chance 
if  it  can  be  just,  and  therefore  because  it  is  not  always  right  it  cannot 
be  ever  necessary. 

In  all  things  else,  let  friendships  be  as  high  and  expressive  till 
they  become  an  union,  or  that  friends  like  the  Molionida  be  so  the 
same  that  the  flames  of  their  dead  bodies  make  but  out  pyramid;  no 
charity  can  be  reproved ;  and  such  friendships  which  are  more  than 
shadows,  are  nothing  else  but  the  rays  of  that  glorious  grace  drawn 
into  one  centre,  and  made  more  active  by  the  union;  and  the 
proper  significations  are  well  represented  in  the  old  hieroglyphic  by 
whicli  tlie  ancients  depicted  friendship'',  'in  the  beauties  and  strength 
of  a  young  man,  bare  headed,  rudely  clothed,  to  signify  its  activity 
and  lastingness,  readiness  of  action  and  aptnesses  to  do  service; 
upon  the  fringes  of  his  garment  was  written  mars  et  vila,  as  signifying 
that  in  life  and  death  the  friendship  was  the  same;  on  the  forehead 
was  written  '  summer  and  winter,'  that  is,  prosperous  and  adverse 
accidents  and  states  of  life ;  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  was  bare  and 
naked  down  to  the  heart,  to  which  the  finger  pointed,  and  there  was 
written  lon^e  et  prope :'  by  all  which  we  know  that  friendship  does 
good  far  and  near,  in  summer  and  winter^,  in  life  and  death,  and 
knows  no  diflerence  of  state  or  accident  but  by  the  variety  of  her 
services :  and  therefore  ask  no  more  to  what  we  can  be  obliged  by 
friendship;  for  it  is  every  thing  that  can  be  honest  and  prudent, 
useful  and  necessary. 

For  this  is  all  the  allay  of  this  universality;  we  may  do  any  thing  or 
suffer  any  thing,  that  is  wise  or  necessary,  or  greatly  beneficial  to  my 
friend,  and  that  in  any  thing  in  which  I  am  perfect  master  of  my 
person  and  fortunes.  But  I  would  not  in  bravery  visit  my  friend 
when  he  is  sick  of  the  plague,  unless  I  can  do  him  good  equal  at 
least  to  my  danger,  but  I  will  procure  him  physicians  and  prayers,  all 
the  assistances  that  he  can  receive,  and  that  he  can  desire,  'if  they  be 
in  my  power :  and  when  he  is  dead  I  will  not  run  into  his  grave  and 
be  stifled  with  his  earth ;  but  I  will  mourn  for  him,  and  perform  his 
will,  and  take  care  of  his  relatives,  and  do  for  him  as  if  he  were 
alive;  and  I  think  that  is  the  meaning  of  that  hard  saying  of  a 
Greek  poetr, 

"ApBptffw'  iXA^AofO-ir  kw6wpo$€p  ifitw  iraTpoi" 
itAV  ro^ov,  wimos  xp^^'^^f  ^<^<  ic6pos» 

t  [Plat  de  firat  amor.— torn.  viL  p.  col.  Si.— fol.  Lugd.  Bat  169&] 

869.1  «  r*  and  in  winter'  A.] 

■  [A  bebrew  hieroglyphic ;    see  LiL  '  [Tbeogn.  Un.  595,] 
Oyndd.,  bist  deor.  8}ntagni.  L — torn.  i. 
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To  me  though  distant  let  thy  friendship  tj, 
Thoagh  men  be  roorul,  friendships  must  not  die, 
Of  all  things  else  there's  great  satiety. 

Of  such  immortal  abstracted  pore  friendships  indeed  there  is  no 
great  plenty,  and  to  see  brothers  hate  each  other  is  not  so  rare  as  to 
see  them  love  at  this  rate.  "  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  bat  few 
friends,''  say  the  Spaniards;  but  they  who  are  the  same  to  their 
friend  iv67rpo$€v,  when  he  is  in  another  country,  or  in  another 
world,  these  are  they  who  are  fit  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire  for 
eternal  sacrifices,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  exemplar 
friendships  of  the  best  men  which  have  filled  the  world  with  history 
and  wonder :  for  in  no  other  sense  but  this  can  it  be  true  that 
friendships  are  pure  loves,  regarding  to  do  good  more  than  to 
receive  it.  He  that  is  a  friend  after  death,  hopes  not  for  a  recora- 
pense  from  his  friend,  and  makes  no  bargain  either  for  fame  or  love; 
out  is  rewarded  with  the  conscience  and  satisfaction  of  doing 
bravely:  but  then  this  is  demonstration  that  they  choose  friencU 
best  who  take  persons  so  worthy  that  can  and  will  do  so :  this  is  the 
profit  and  usefulness  of  friendship;  and  he  that  contracts  such  a 
noble  union,  must  take  care  that  his  friend  be  such  who  can  and 
will;  but  hopes  that  himself  shall  be  first  used,  and  put  to  act  it.  I 
will  not  have  such  a  friendship  that  is  good  for  nothing,  but  I  hope 
that  I  shall  be  on  the  giving  and  assisting  part ;  and  yet  if  both  the 
friends  be  so  noble,  and  hope  and  strive  to  do  the  benefit,  I  cannot 
well  say  which  ought  to  yield;  and  whether  that  friendship  were 
braver  that  could  be  content  to  be  unprosperous  so  his  friend  might 
have  the  glory  of  assisting  him ;  or  that  which  desires  to  give  assist- 
ances in  the  greatest  measures  of  friendship :  but  he  that  chooses  a 
worthy  friend  that  himself  in  the  days  of  sorrow  and  need  might 
receive  the  advantage,  hath  no  excuse,  no  pardon,  unless  himself  be 
as  certain  to  do  assistances  when  evil  fortune  shall  require  them. 
The  sum  of  this  answer  to  this  enquiry  I  give  you  in  a  pair  of  Qreek 
verses. 

trw  $9^  aov  rohs  ^>i\ovs  rtfi^w  04^  t*, 

O  rots  jcoicoir  8^  rohs  ^(Kovs  9btpy4r9i " 

Friends  are  to  friends  as  lesser  gods,  whUe  they 
Honour  and  serrice  to  each  other  pay. 
But  when  a  dark  clond  comes,  grudge  not  to  lend 
Thy  head,  thy  heart,  thy  fortune  to  thy  friend. 

in.  The  last  enquiry  is.  How  friendships  are  to  be  conducted ; 
that  is,  what  are  the  duties  in  presence  and  in  absence ;  whether  the 
friend  may  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  friend  as  well  as  his  friendship. 
The  answer  to  which  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  what  I  have 
said  already  :  and  if  friendship  be  a  charity  m  society,  and  is  not  for 
contemplation  and  noise,  but  for  material  comforts  and  noble  treat- 
ments and  usages,  there*  is  no  peradventure  but  that  if  I  buy  land,  I 

«  [Poet  incert— Grot  excerpt,  p.  945.]  •  ['this*  A.] 
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may  eat  the  fruits^  and  if  I  take  a  house  I  may  dwell  in  it;  and  if  I 
love  a  worthy  person,  I  may  please  myself  in  his  society :  and  in  this 
there  is  no  exception,  unless  the  friendship  be  between  persons  of  a 
different  sex:  for  then  not  only  the  interest  of  tlieir  rehgion,  and  the 
care  of  their  honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires 
that  their  entercourse  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  and  re- 
proach :  and  if  a  friend  is  obhged  to  bear  a  calamity,  so  he  secure 
the  honour  of  hb  friend,  it  will  concern  him  to  conduct  his  enter- 
course in  the  lines  of  a  virtuous  prudence,  so  that  he  shall  rather 
lose  mucn  of  his  own  comfort,  than  she  any  thing  of  her  honour  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  noises  of  people  are  so  to  be  regarded,  that  next 
to  innocence  they  are  the  principal  But  when  by  caution  and  pru- 
dence and  severe  conduct,  a  friend  hath  done  all  that  he  or  she  can 
to  secure  fame  and  honourable  reports ;  after  this,  their  noises  are  to 
be  despised ;  they  must  not  fright  us  from  our  friendships,  nor  from 
her  fairest  entercourses ;  I  may  lawfully  pluck  the  clusters  from  mj 
own  vine,  though  he  that  walks  by  calls  me  thief. 

fiut  by  the  way,  madam,  you  may  see  how  much  I  differ  from  the 
morosity  of  those  cynics  who  would  not  admit  your  sex  into  the  com- 
munities of  a  noble  friendship.  I  believe  some  wives  have  been  the 
best  friends  in  the  world ;  and  few  stories  can  out-do  the  nobleness 
and  piety  of  that  lady^  that  sucked  the  poisonous  purulent  matter 
from  the  wound  of  our  brave  prince  in  the  holy  land,  when  an  assassin 
had  pierced  him  with  a  venomed  arrow.  And  if  it  be  told  that  women 
cannot  retain  counsel,  and  therefore  can  be  no  brave  friends;  I  can 
best  confute  them  by  the  story  of  Forcia%  who  being  fearful  of  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  stabbed  herself  into  the  thigh  to  try  how  she 
could  bear  pain ;  and  finding  herself  constant  enough  to  that  suf- 
ferance, gently  chid  her  Brutus  for  not  daring  to  trust  lier,  since  now 
she  perceived  that  no  torment  could  wrest  that  secret  from  her,  which 
she  hoped  might  be  intrusted  to  her.  If  there  were  not  more  things 
to  be  said  for  your  satisfaction,  I  could  have  made  it  disputable 
whether  have  been  more  iUustrious  in  their  friendships,  men  or  women. 
I  cannot  say  that  women  are  capable  of  all  those  excellencies  by  which 
men  can  oblige  the  world;  and  therefore  a  female  friend  in  some  cases 
is  not  so  good  a  counsellor  as  a  wise  man,  and  cannot  so  well  defend 
my  honour,  nor  dispose  of  reliefs  and  assistances  if  she  be  under  the 
power  of  another :  but  a  woman  can  love  as  passionately,  and  converse 
as  pleasantly,  and  retain  a  secret  as  faithfuUy,  and  be  useful  in  her 
proper  ministries ;  and  she  can  die  for  her  friend  as  well  as  the  bravest 
Iloman  knight ;  and  we  find  that  some  persons  have  engaged  them- 
selves as  far  as  death  upon  a  less  interest  than  all  this  amounts  to : 
such  were  the  evxa>Xi/xaioi^,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  the  devoti  of  a 

*  [Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  L     The  «  [Pint  in  Bruto,  torn.  t.  p.  870.] 

aothority  for  the  story  is  Rodericas  Sane-         *  [Herod.  Euterp.  cap.  Ixiii.] 
tius,  Hist  Hispan.  pari  i.  cap.  4.] 
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prince  or  general^  the  assassins  amongst  the  Saracens,  the  (riXJ^cvpoi* 
amongst  the  old  Galatians :  they  did  as  much  as  a  friend  could  do ; 
and  if  the  greatest  services  of  a  friend  can  be  paid  for  by  an  ignoble 
price,  we  cannot  gmdge  to  virtuous  and  brave  women  that  they  be 
partners  in  a  noble  friendship,  since  their  conversation  and  returns 
can  add  so  many  moments  to  the  felicity  of  our  lives :  and  therefore, 
though  a  knife  cannot  enter  as  far  as  a  sword,  yet  a  knife  may  be 
more  useful  to  some  purposes ;  and  in  every  thinff,  except  it  be  against 
an  enemy.  A  man  is  the  best  friend  in  troable,  but  a  woman  may 
be  equal  to  him  in  the  days  of  joy :  a  woman  can  as  well  increase  our 
comforU,  but  cannot  so  well  lessen  our  sorrows :  and  therefore  we 
do  not  carry  women  with  us  when  we  go  to  fi^t ;  but  in  peaceful 
cities  and  times,  virtuous  women  are  the  beauties  of  society  and  the 
prettinesses  of  friendship.  And  when  we  consider  that  few  persons 
m  the  world  have  all  those  excellencies  by  which  friendship  can  be 
useful  and  illustrious,  we  may  as  well  aUow  women  at  men  to  be 
friends ;  since  they  can  have  all  that  which  can  be  necessary  and 
essentid  to  friendships,  and  these  cannot  have  all  by  which  friend- 
ships can  be  accidentally  improved ;  in  all  some  abatements  will  be 
made ;  and  we  shall  do  too  much  honour  to  women  if  we  reject  them 
from  friendships  because  they  are  not  perfect :  for  if  to  friendships 
we  admit  imperfect  men,  beomse  no  man  is  perfect :  he  that  rejects 
women  does  find  fault  with  them  because  they  are  not  more  perfect 
than  men,  which  either  does  secretly  affirm  that  they  ought  and  can 
be  perfect,  or  else  it  openly  accuses  men  of  injustice  and  partiality. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  am  a  little  gone  from  my  under- 
taking :  I  went  aside  to  wait  upon  the  women  and  to  do  countenance 
to  their  tender  virtues ;  I  am  now  returned,  and,  if  I  were  to  do  the 
office  of  a  guide  to  uninstructed  friends,  would  add  the  particulars 
following:  madam,  you  need  not  read  them  now,  but  when  any 
friends  come  to  be  taught  by  your  precept  and  example  how  to  con- 
verse in  the  noblest  conjugations^  you  may  put  these  into  better 
words  and  tell  them, 

1.  That  the  first  law  of  friendship  is,  they  must  neither  ask  of 
their  friend  what  is  undecent ;  nor  grant  it  if  themselves  be  asked.  For 
it  is  no  good  office  to  make  my  friend  more  vicious  or  more  a  fool ; 
I  will  restrain  his  folly,  but  not  nurse  it ;  I  will  not  make  my  groom 
the  officer  of  my  lust  and  vanity.  There  are  villains  who  sell  their 
souls  for  bread,  that  ofier  sin  and  vanity  at  a  price :  I  should  be  un- 
willing my  friend  should  know  I  am  vicious;  but  if  he  could  be 
brought  to  minister  to  it,  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  friend :  and  if 
I  could  offer  it  to  him,  I  do  not  deserve  to  clasp  hands  with  a 
virtuous  person. 

2.  Let  no  man  choose  him  for  his  friend  whom  it  should  be  pos- 
sible for  him  ever  after  to  hate ;  for  though  the  society  may  justly  be 

*  [al.  ffik68ovpor    Athen.  rL  12.  al.      22.] 
64.    '  Soldurii/  C»8.  de  bell.  gall.  iii.         '  ['  oonjurations'  A.] 
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interrupted,  yet  love  is  an  immortal  thing,  and  I  will  never  despise 
him  whom  I  could  once  think  worthy  of  my  love.  A  friend  that 
proves  not  good  is  rather  to  be  suffered,  than  any  enmities  be  en- 
tertained :  and  there  are  some  outer  ofSces  of  friendship  and  like 
drudgeries  in  which  the  less  worthy  are  to  be  employed,  and  it  is 
better  that  he  be  below  stairs  than  quite  thrown  out  of  doors. 

8.  There  are  two  things^  which  a  friend  can  never  pardon,  a 
treacherous  blow  and  the  revealing  of  a  secret,  because  these  are 
against  the  nature  of  friendship ;  they  are  the  adulteries  of  it,  and 
dlissolve  the  union ;  and  in  the  matters  of  friendship,  which  is  the 
marriage  of  souls,  these  are  the  proper  causes  of  divorce :  and  there- 
fore I  shall  add  this  only,  that  secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friendship, 
and  the  publication  of  it  is  a  prostitution  and  direct  debauchery ;  but 
a  secret,  treacherous  wound  is  a  perfect  and  unpardonable  apostasy. 
I  remember  a  pretty  apologue  that  Bromiard**  tells; — ^A  fowler  in  a 
sharp  frosty  morning  having  taken  many  little  birds  for  which  he 
had  long  watched,  began  to  take  up  his  nets ;  and  nipping  the  birds 
on  the  head  laid  them  down.  A  young  thrush  espying  the  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks  by  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  said  to  her 
mother,  that  certainly  the  man  was  very  merciful  and  compassionate 
that  wept  so  bitterly  over  the  calamity  of  the  poor  birds.  But  her 
mother  told  her  more  wisely,  that  she  might  better  judge  of  the  man's 
disposition  by  his  hand  than  by  his  eye ;  and  if  the  hands  do  strike 
treacherously,  he  can  never  be  admitted  to  friendship,  who  speaks 
fairly  and  weeps  pitifully.  Friendship  is  the  greatest  honesty  and 
ingenuity  in  the  world. 

4.  Kever  accuse  thy  friend,  nor  believe  him  that  does;  if  thoa 
dost,  thou  hast  broken  the  skin;  hut  he  that  is  angry  with  every 
little  fault  breaks  the  bones  of  friendship;  and  when  we  consider 
that  in  society  aiid  the  accidents  of  every  day,  in  which  no  man  is 
coTistantly  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  same  things,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  impute  the  change  unto  ourselves* ;  and  the  emanations  (d 
the  sun  are  still  glorious,  when  our  eyes  are  sore :  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  an  eternal  light,  because  we  have  a  change- 
able and  a  mortal  faculty.  But  however,  do  not  think  thou  didst 
contract  alliance  with  an  angel,  when  thou  didst  take  thy  friend  into 
thy  bosom ;  he  may  be  weak  as  well  as  thou  art,  and  thou  mayest 
nc^  pardon  as  well  as  he,  and 

vtt$6fi*pos  xA^«v^  K^€  hafioXip. 
EXrn  iifioprttXpffi  ^ixaw  iwl  w^uni  x^X^o, 

[Elcr.]     Theogn.  [lin.  828.] 

f  [Ecclut.   xxiL   22.  '  If   thou  hast  wound :  for  for  these  tbiogt  erery  friend 

opened  thy  month  against  thy  friend,  will  depart*] 

fear  not  i  for  there  may  be  a  reconcilia-  ^    [Summa   pr»dicantiam,    'Miseri- 

tion  :  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or  cordia.'  torn.  iL  fo.  41.  4to.  Yenet  1586.] 
disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous         *  [*  and  when  . .  ourselres ;'  sic  edd. j 
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*  That  man  loves  flattery  more  than  friendship,  who  would  not  only 
have  his  friend,  bat  all  the  contingencies  of  his  friend  to  hamour 
him/ 

5.  Give  thy  friend  coansel  wisely  and  charitably,  bat  leave  him  to 
his  liberty  whether  he  will  follow  thee  or  no :  and  be  not  angry  if 
thy  coansel  be  rejected ;  for  'advice  is  no  empire/  and  he  is  not  my 
friend  that  will  be  my  jadge  whether  I  will  or  no.  Neoptolemus* 
had  never  been  honoared  nith  the  victory  and  spoils  of  Troy  if  ho 
had  attended  to  the  tears  and  coansel  of  Lycomedcs,  who  being  afraid 
to  venture  the  young  man,  fain  would  have  had  him  sleep  at  home 
safe  in  his  little  island.  He  that  gives  advice  to  his  friend  and  exacts 
obedience  to  it,  does  not  the  kindness  and  ingenuity  of  a  friend,  but 
the  ofSce  and  pcrtness  of  a  school-master. 

6.  Never  be  a  judge  between  thy  friends  in  any  matter  where 
both  set  their  hearts  upon  the  victory :  if  strangers  or  enemies  be 
litigants,  whatever  side  thou  favourest,  thou  gettest  a  friend,  but 
when  friends  are  the  parties  thou  losest  one. 

7.  Never  comport  thyself  so,  as  that  thy  friend  can  be  afraid  of 
thee :  for  then  the  state  of  the  relation  alters  when  a  new  and  trou- 
blesome passion  supervenes.  Oderunt  quos  metuuni^.  ^'  Perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear":  and  no  man  is  a  friend  to  a  tyrant;  but  tluit 
friendship  is  tyranny  where  the  love  is  changed  into  fear,  equalify 
into  empire,  society  into  obedience ;  for  then  all  my  kindness  to  him 
also  will  be  no  better  tlian  flattery. 

8.  When  you  admonish  your  friend,  let  it  be  without  bitterness ; 
when  you  chide  him,  let  it  be  without  reproach ;  when  vou  praise 
him,  let  it  be  with  worthy  purposes,  and  for  just  causes,  and  in  friend- 
ly measures;  too  much  of  that  is  flattery,  too  little  is  envy;  if  you 
do  it  justly,  you  teach  him  true  measures :  but  when  others  praise 
him,  rejoice,  though  they  praise  not  thee,  and  remember  that  if  thou 
esteemest  his  praise  to  oe  thy  disparagement,  thou  art  envious, 
but  neither  just  nor  kind. 

9.  When  all  things  else  arc  equal,  prefer  an  old  friend  before  a 
new.  If  thou  meanest  to  spend  thy  friend,  and  make  a  gain  of  him 
till  he  be  weary,  thou  wilt  esteem  him  as  a  beast  of  burden,  the 
worse  for  his  age ;  but  if  thou  esteemest  him  by  noble  measures,  he 
wQl  be  better  to  thee  by  thy  being  used  to  him,  by  trial  and  ex- 
perience, by  reciprocation  oi  endearments,  and  an  habitual  worthi- 
iiess«  An  old  friend  is  like  old  wine,  which  when  a  man  hath  drunk, 
he  doth  not  desire  new,  because  he  saith  the  old  is  better.  But 
every  old  friend  was  new  once ;  and  if  he  be  worthy,  keep  the  new 
one  till  he  become  old. 

10.  After  all  this,  treat  thy  friend, nobly,  love  to  be  with  him,  do 
to  him  all  the  worthinesses  of  love  and  fair  endearment,  according  to 
thy  capacity  and  his ;  bear  with  his'  infirmities  till  they  approach  to- 


*  rCic  d«  amioit.,  cap.  xx.]  ment  ii.  2.] 

'  [rid.  Sen.  do  ira,  L  16,  ct  de  olc-  ••  f  1  John  iv.  18.] 

I.  H 
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wards  being  criminal;  but  never  dissemble  with  bim,  never  despise 
him,  never  leave  him.  Give  him  gifts*  and  upbraid  him  not,  and 
refuse  not  his  kindnesses,  and  be  sore  never  to  despise  the  smallness 
or  the  impropriety  of  them.  Coi^rmatur  amor  henejieio  aeeepio  ;  '  a 
gift^'  saith  Solomon,  *  fasteneth  friendships  /  for  as  an  eye  that  dwells 
long  upon  a  star  must  be  refreshed  with  lesser  beauties  and  strength- 
ened with  greens  and  looking-gUsses,  lest  the  sight  become  amazed 
with  too  great  a  splendor;  so  must  the  love  of  friends  sometimes  be 
refreshed  with  material  and  low  caresses ;  lest  by  striving  to  be  too 
divine  it  become  less  humane^ :  it  must  be  allowed  its  share  of  both : 
it  is  humane*  in  giving  pardon  and  fair  construction,  and  openness 
and  ingenuity,  and  keeping  secrets ;  it  hath  something  that  is  divine, 
because  it  is  beuefioent ;  but  much,  because  it  is  eternal. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Madam^ 
Ip  you  shall  think  it  fit  that  these  papers  pass  further  than  your 
own  eje  and  doset,  I  desire  they  may  oe  consigned  into  the  hands  sf 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Wedderbume^ ;  for  I  do  not  only  expose  all 
my  sickness  to  his  cure,  but  I  submit  my  weaknesses  to  his  censure, 
being  as  confident  to  find  of  him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable,  as 
remedy  for  what  is  curable :  but  indeed,  madam,  I  look  upon  that 
worthy  man  as  an  idea  of  friendship,  and  if  I  had  no  other  notices  of 
friendship  or  conversation  to  instruct  me  than  his,  it  were  sufficient : 
for  whatsoever  I  can  say  of  friendship,  I  can  say  of  his,  and  as  all 
that  know  him  reckon  him  amongst  the  best  physicians,  so  I  know 
him  worthy  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  best  friends. 

*  Extra  fortanam  est  quicquid  donatur  aaiicis ; 

Qmu  dederUtoUs  temper  babebis  opea. — ^MartiaL,  lib.  t.  [epu  xlm.] 

Et  tameB  hoc  ritinm,  sed  non  lere,  tit  licet  nnum. 

Quod  colit  ingratas  pauper  amicitiat. 
Qujs  largitv  epes  reteri  fidoque  sodali  ? — [ib.,  ep.  six.] 

Nob  belle  quadam  fkciant  duo :  tufficit  nniia 

Huie  operi :  si  ris  ut  loqnar,  ipse  taee. 
Crede  mihi  quamvis  ingentia  Porthame,  donet, 

Anetoris  pereont  gamdttate  tmL — [ibi,  ep.  liii.] 

*  rSee  vol.  r.  p.  SS6  note.]  wards  he  received  the  bonoiir  of  knigbt- 
P  ['  Job.  Wedderboume,  doct  of  pb3rs.  bood,  and  was  bigbly  Talued  wben  be  was 
•f  the  uniTcrsity  of  St  Andrew  in  Scot-  in  Holland  with  the  prince,  1646-7.  At 
land  . .  was  originally  ft  professor  of  phi-  length  thongb  bis  infirmities  and  great 
losophy  in  the  said  uniTendty,  but  that  age  forced  him  to  retire  from  pnblic  prac- 
being  too  narrow  a  place  for  so  great  a  tice  and  business,  yet  his  &me  contracted 
person,  he  left  it,  traTcUed  into  Tsrious  aU  the  Scotch  nation  to  him ;  and  bis 
countries,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  noble  hospitality  and  kindness  to  all  that 
his  great  learning  and  skill  in  physic,  were  learned  and  rirtuons,  made  his  con- 
that  he  was  the  chief  man  of  his  country  Tersation  no  less  lored,  than  hk  adnce 
fnr  many  yean  for  that  iKulty.    After-  was  deured,'    Wo«d,  Fast  Ozon.  1646. J 
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THE  CLERGY 

Of  THl 

DIOCESE   OP  DOWN  AND   CONNOR* 

fOB  THBIE  DEPOETMSNT  IN  THUS  PIBSOKAL  AKD 
PUBLIO  OAPACmSS. 

GIVEN  BT 

JEB.  TATLOB, 

BISHOP  Of  THAT  DI0GE8X, 
AT  THB  VISITATION  AT  LI8NEGAEVET*. 

•  [The  ancient  name  of  Lisburn ;  see  Life  of  Taylor.] 
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TO 

THE  CLEEGT. 


I.   PKRSONAL  DUTY. 

I.  Bbmembk&  that  it  is  your  great  duty,  and  tied  on  you  by  many 
obligations,  that  you  be  CKemplar  in  your  lives,  and  be  patterns  and 
Dresidents  to  your  flocks :  lest  it  be  said  unto  you, '  Why  takest  thou 
My  law  into  thy  mouth,  seeing  thou  hatest  to  be  reformed  thereby*  f 
He  that  lives  an  idle  life  may  preach  with  truth  and  reason,  or  as 
did  the  pharisees ;  but  not  as  Christ,  or  as  one  having  authority. 

n.  Every  minister  in  taking  accounts  of  his  life,  must  judge  of  his 
duty  by  more  strict  and  severer  measures  than  he  does  of  his  people ; 
and  he  that  ties  heavy  burdens  upon  others  ought  himself  to  carry 
the  heaviest  end :  and  many  things  may  be  lawfud  in  them  which  he 
must  not  sufier  in  himself. 

UL  Let  every  minister  endeavour  to  be  learned  in  all  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  skilful  in  the  things  of  God ;  for  he  will  ill  teach  others 
the  way  of  godliness  perfectly,  that  is  himself  a  babe  and  uninstructed. 
An  ignorant  minister  is  an  head  without  an  eye ;  and  an  evil  minister 
is  salt  that  hath  no  savour. 

lY.  Every  minister  above  all  things  must  be  careful  that  he  be 
not  a  servant  of  passion,  whether  of  anger  or  desire.  For  he  that  is 
not  a  master  of  his  passions  will  always  be  useless,  and  quickly  will 
become  contemptible  and  clieap  in  the  eyes  of  his  parish. 

Y.  Let  no  minister  be  liti^ous  in  any  thing;  not  greedy  or 
covetous ;  nor  insisting  upon  little  things,  or  quarrelling  for  or  ex- 
acting of  every  minute  portion  of  his  dues ;  but  bountiful  and  easy ; 
remitting  of  ms  right,  when  to  do  so  may  be  useful  to  his  people,  or 
when  the  contrary  may  do  mischief,  and  cause  reproach.  '^  Be  not 
over  righteous,^'  saith  Solomon^;  that  is,  not  severe  in  demanding 
or  forcing  every  thing,  though  it  be  indeed  his  due. 

•  [See  psalm  1.  16.]  ^  [Ecclcs.  WL  16.] 
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VI.  Let  not  the  name  of  the  chorch  be  made  a  pretence  for  per- 
sonal covetoosness,  by  saying,  'yon  are  willing  to  remit  many  things, 
bat  you  most  not  wrong  the  chorch  -J  for  though  it  be  true  that  you 
are  not  to  do  prejudice  to  succession,  yet  many  things  may  be  for- 
given upon  just  occasions,  irom  which  the  church  shall  receive  no  in- 
commodity ;  but  be  sure  that  there  are  but  fow  things  which  thou 
art  bound  to  do  in  thy  personal  capacity,  but  the  same  also,  and 
more,  thou  art  obliged  to  perform  as  thou  art  a  public  person. 

YU.  Never  exact  the  offering  or  customary  wages,  and  such  as 
are  allowed  by  law,  in  the  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  nor  con- 
dition for  thefti,  nor  secure  them  beforehand ;  but  first  do  your  office, 
and  minister  the  sacraments  purely,  readily,  and  for  Chnst's  sake; 
and  when  that  is  done,  receive  whftt  is  your  due. 

Yin.  Avoid  all  pride,  as  vou  would  flee  from  the  most  frightful 
apparition,  or  the  most  cruel  enemy ;  and  remember  that  yon  can 
never  truly  teach  humility,  or  teU  what  it  is,  unless  you  practise  it 
yourselves. 

IX.  Take  no  measures  of  humility  but  such  as  are  material  and 
tangible;  such  which  consist  not  in  humble  words,  and  lowly 
gestures;  but  what  is  first  truly  radicated  in  your  souls,  in  low 
opinion  of  yourselves,  and  in  leal  mreferring  others  before  your- 
selves; and  in  such  significations  which  can  neither  deceive  your- 
selves nor  others. 

X.  Let  every  curate  of  souls  strive  to  understand  himself  best ; 
and  then  to  understand  others.  Let  him  spare  himself  least;  but 
most  severely  judge,  censure,  and  condemn  himself.  If  he  be 
learned,  let  him  shew  it  by  wise  teaching,  and  humble  manners :  if 
he  be  not  learned,  let  him  oe  sure  to  get  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
know  that,  and  so  much  humility,  as  not  to  grow  insolent,  and 
pufied  up  by  his  emptiness.  For  many  will  pardon  a  good  man  that 
IS  less  learned ;  but  if  he  be  proud  no  man  will  forgive  him* 

XI.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  live  a  life  as  abstracted  from 
the  aflairs  of  the  world  as  his  necessity  will  permit  him ;  but  at  no 
hand  to  be  immerged  and  prindimlly  emrioyed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  What  cannot  be  avoidea,  and  wnat  is  of  good  report,  and 
what  he  is  obliged  to  by  any  personal  or  collateral  duty,  thiU^  be  may 
do,  but  no  more;  ever  rememoering  the  saying  of  our  olessed  liOrdf, 
''In  the  world  ye  shall  have  trouble,  but  in  Me  ye  shall  have  peace:'* 
and  consider  this  also,  which  is  a  great  truth, — that  every  d^ree  of 
love  to  the  world  is  so  much  taken  from  the  love  of  God. 

Xn.  Be  no  otherwise  sdicitoos  of  your  fame  and  r^atation,  bat 
by  doing  your  duty  well  and  wisely ;  in  other  things  refer  yoorsdf  to 

<  [John  zri  S8.] 
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God :  bat  if  yoa  meet  with  evil  tongues^  be  careful  that  joa  bear 
reproaches  sweetly  and  temperaleljr. 

Xm.  Bemember  that  no  minister  can  govern  his  people  well  and 
prosperously,  unless  himself  hath  learned  humblv  and  cheerfully  to 
obey  his  superior :  for  every  minister  should  be  like  the  good  cen- 
turion in  the  gospel;  himself  is  under  authority,  and  he  hath  people 
under  him. 

XrV.  Be  sure  in  all  your  words  and  actions  to  preserve  christian 
simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  be  done  unto 
yourself;  and  never  to  speak  what  you  do  not  think.  Trust  to  trutl^ 
rather  than  to  your  memory ;  for  this  may  fail  you,  that  will  never. 

XT.  Pray  much  and  very  fervently  for  all  your  parishioners,  and 
all  men  that  belong  to  you,  and  all  that  belong  to  God ;  but  especially 
for  the  conversion  of  souls :  and  be  very  zealous  for  nothing,  but 
for  God's  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  particulariy  of 
your  charges :  ever  remember  that  you  are  bv  God  appointed  as  the 
ministers  of  prayer,  and  the  ministers  of  good  things,  to  pray  for  all 
the  world,  and  to  heal  all  the  world,  as  far  as  you  are  able. 

XYI.  EveiT  minister  must  learn  and  practise  patience,  that  by 
bearing  all  adversity  meekly,  and  humbly,  and  cheerfully,  and  by 
doing  all  his  duty  with  unwearied  industry,  with  great  courage,  con- 
stancy, and  christian  magnanimity,  he  may  the  better  assist  his 
people  in  the  bearing  of  their  crosses,  and  overcoming  of  their 
di&cvltieB, 

XVTL  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,  and  still  more  holy, 
and  never  think  he  hath  done  his  work  till  all  be  finished  by  per- 
severance, and  the  measures  of  perfection,  in  a  holy  life,  and  a  holy 
death :  but  at  no  hand  must  he  magnify  himself  by  vain  separations 
from  others,  or  despising  them  that  are  not  so  holy. 


n.   or  PRUDSNCB  EBQUIKED  IN  MOnSTERS. 

AY  ill.  Bbksmbeb  that  discretion  is  the  mistress  of  all  graces; 
and  humility  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles :  and  without  this,  all 
graces  perish  to  a  man's  self;  and  without  that,  all  graces  are  useless 
unto  othors. 

XIX.  Let  no  minister  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  his  people^ 
and  destroy  his  duty  by  unreasonable  compliance  with  their  humour^ 
lest  as  the  bishop  of  Granata  told  the  governors  of  Leria  and  Fatti^ 
like  silly  animals  they  take  burdens  upon  their  hades  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  multitude,  whidi  they  neither  can  retain  with  prudence,  nor 
shake  off  with  safety. 
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XX.  Let  not  ihe  reverence  of  any  min  canse  yoa  to  sin  against 
Gk>d^;  but  in  the  matter  of  souls,  being  well  advised,  be  bold  and 
ccmfident;  bat  ahite  nothing  of  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  just  mea^ 
sores  of  your  doty,  to  satisfy  the  importonity  of  any  man  whatsoever, 
and  Qod  will  beaf  yoo  oot. 

XXL  When  yoo  teach  yoor  people  any  part  of  their  duty,  as  in 
paying  their  debts,  their  tithes  and  offerings,  in  giving  doe  reverence 
and  religions  regards,  diminish  nothing  of  admonition  in  these  parti- 
colars,  and  the  like,  thougli  they  object '  that  yon  speak  for  yourselves^ 
and  in  yoor  own  cases/  For  coonsel  is  not  the  worse,  bot  the  better, 
if  it  be  profitable  both  to  him  that  gives,  and  to  him  that  takes  it. 
Only  do  it  in  simplicity,  and  principally  intend  the  good  of  their 
souls. 

XXTT.  In  taking  accounts  of  the  good  lives  of  yourselves  or  others, 
take  yoor  measores  bv  the  express  words  of  scriptore ;  and  next  to 
them  estimate  them  oy  their  proportion  and  compliance  witli  the 
poblic  measores,  with  the  laws  of  the  nation,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  by  the  roles  of  fame,  of  poblic  honesty  and  good  report ;  and 
last  of  all  by  their  observation  of  the  ordinances  and  exterior  parts  of 
religion. 

XXm.  Be  not  satisfied  when  yoo  have  done  a  good  work,  unless 
yoo  have  also  done  it  well ;  and  when  yoo  have,  then  be  carefbl  that 
vain-glory,  partialibr,  self-conceit,  or  any  other  folly  or  indiscretion, 
anatcn  it  not  oot  of  yoor  hand,  and  cheat  you  of  the  reward. 

XXIV.  Be  carefol  so  to  order  yoorself  that  yoo  fall  not  into 
temptation  and  folly  in  the  presence  of  any  of  your  charges ;  and 
especially  that  yoo  fall  not  into  eludings  and  intemperate  talkings, 
and  sodden  and  violent  expressions :  never  be  a  party  in  clamoors 
and  scoldings,  lest  your  calling  become  useless,  and  your  person 
contemptible;  ever  remembering,  that  if  yon  cheaply  and  Ughtly 
be  engaged  in  sudi  low  nsaees  with  any  person,  that  pmon  is  hkevf 
to  be  lost  from  all  possibility  of  receiving  much  good  from  your 
ministry. 


m.  THB  ftUUS  AUD  MBASURBS  OF  GOVXBHMEIIT  TO  Bl  USBD  BT 
MINI8TBBS  IK  THBIB  RBSPBCTIVB  CURBS. 

XXV.  UsB  no  violence  to  any  man,  to  bring  him  to  your  opinion ; 
but  by  the  word  of  yoor  proper  ministry,  by  demonstrations  of  the 
Spirit,  by  rational  discourses,  by  excellent  examples,  constrain  there 
to  come  in :  and  for  other  things  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  their 
own  liberty,  to  the  measures  of  the  laws,  mid  the  conduct  ^  Uieir 
governors. 

'  [See  Ecdni.  ir.  22.] 
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XXYL  Suffer  no  qoarrel  in  your  paiish,  and  speedilj  suppress  it 
wlten  it  is  began ;  ana  though  all  wise  men  will  abstain  from  inter- 
pofling  in  other  men's  affairs,  and  especially  in  matters  of  interest^ 
which  men  lore  too  well ;  yet  it  is  your  duty  here  to  interpose,  by 
persuading  them  to  friendships,  reconcilements,  moderate  prosecu- 
tions  of  their  pretences;  and  by  all  means  you  prudently  can,  to 
faring  tbem  to  peace  and  brotherly  kindness. 

XXVn.  Suffer  no  houses  of  debauchery,  of  drunkenness  or  lust 
m  your  parishes;  but  implore  the  assistance  of  authority  for  the 
supuressing  of  all  such  meeting-places  and  nurseries  of  impiety ;  and 
as  K>r  places  of  public  entertainment,  take  care  that  they  obserre  the 
roles  of  christian  piety,  and  the  allowed  measures  of  laws. 

XJLYULI.  If  there  be  any  papists  or  sectaries  in  your  parishes, 
n^ect  not  frequently  to  confer  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
and  by  the  importunity  of  wise  discourses  seeking  to  gain  them. 
But  stir  up  no  violences  against  them ;  but  leave  them  (if  they  be 
incurable)  to  the  wise  and  merciful  disposition  of  the  laws. 

XXIX.  Beceive  not  the  people  to  doubtful  disputations® :  and  let 
no  names  of  sects  or  differing  religions  be  kept  up  amongst  vou,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and  private  charity :  and  teacli 
not  the  people  to  estimate  their  piety  by  their  distance  from  any 
opinion,  but  hj  their  faith  in  Christ,  their  obedience  to  God  and  the 
laws,  aiid  their  love  to  all  christian  people,  even  though  they  be 
deceived. 

XXX.  ThiidL  no  man  considerable  upon  the  point  or  pretence  g£ 
a  tender  conscience,  unless  he  live  a  good  life,  and  in  all  things 
endeavour  to  approve  himself  void  of  offence  both  towards  God  and 
man :  but  if  he  be  an  humble  person,  modest  and  enquiring,  apt 
to  letfn  and  desirous  of  information ;  if  he  seeks  for  it  in  all  ways 
reasonable  and  pious,  and  is  obedient  to  laws,  then  take  care  of  him, 
use  him  tenderly,  persuade  him  meekly,  reprove  him  gently,  and 
deal  merdfully  with  him,  till  God  shall  reveal  that  also  u)ito  him,  in 
which  his  unavoidable  trouble  and  his  temptation  lies. 

XXXI.  Mark  them  that  cause  divisions  among  you,  and  avoid 
them:  for  such  persons  are  by  the  scripture'  call^  'scandals'  in 
the  abstract;  they  are  offenders  and  offences  too.  But  if  any  man 
have  an  opinion,  let  him  have  it  to  himself,  till  he  can  be  cured  of 
his  disease  by  time,  and  counsel,  and  gentle  usages.  But  if  he 
separates  from  the  church,  or  gathers  a  congregation,  he  is  proud, 
and  is  fallen  firom  the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  church. 

•  [vid.  Rom.  xiv.  1.] 

'  aitMoXa  wapii  tV  9i9axhi^,    Vide  Rom.  xvl  17,  ol  Btx^^^^*^*^ 
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XXXII.  He  that  observes  any  of  his  people  to  be  zealous,  let  him 
be  careful  to  conduct  that  zea(  iuto  such  channels  where  th^re  is 
least  danger  of  inconveniencj ;  let  him  employ  it  in  something  that 
is  good;  let  it  be  pressed  to  fight  against  sin.  For  zeal  is  like  a 
cancer  iu  the  breast ;  feed  it  witli  good  flesh,  or  it  will  devour  the 
heart. 

XXXni.  Strive  to  get  the  love  of  tlie  congregation;  but  let  it 
not  degenerate  into  popularity.  Cause  them  to  love  you  and  revere 
you ;  to  love  with  religion,  not  for  your  compliance ;  for  the  good  yoa 
do  them,  not  for  tliat  you  please  them.  Get  their  love  by  doing  your 
duty,  but  not  by  omitting  or  spoiling  any  part  of  it :  ever  remember- 
ing the  severe  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour^,  "  Woe  be  to  you  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you.'' 

XXXrV.  Syfler  not  the  common  people  to  prattle  about  religion 
BSkd  questions ;  but  to  speak  httle,  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to 
apeak;  that  they  learn  to  do  good  works  for  necessary  uses^  that 
they  work  with  their  hands,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal  to  give 
to  them  that  need ;  that  they  study  to  be  quiet,  and  learn  to  do  their 
own  business. 

XXXV.  Let  every  minister  take  care  that  he  call  upon  his  charge, 
that  they  order  themselves  so,  that  they  leave  no  void  spaces  of 
tlieir  time,  but  that  every  part  of  it  be  filled  with  useful  or  innocent 
employment  For  where  there  is  a  space  without  business,  that 
space  is  the  proper  time  for  danger  and  temptation ;  and  no  man  is 
more  miserable  than  he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time. 

XXXVI.  Fear  no  man's  person  in  the  doing  of  your  duty  wisely, 
and  according  to  the  laws :  remembering  always  that  a  servant  of 
God  can  no  more  be  hurt  by  all  the  powers  of  wickedness,  than  by 
the  noise  of  a  fly's  wing,  or  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow.  Brethren,  do 
well  for  yourselves :  do  well  for  yourselves  as  long  as  tou  have  time; 
you  know  not  how  soon  death  will  come. 

XXXVIL  Entertain  no  persons  into  your  assemblies  from  other 
parishes,  uidess  upon  great  occasion,  or  in  the  destitution  of  a 
minister,  or  by  contingency  and  seldom  visits;,  or  with  leave :  lest 
the  labour  of  thy  brother  be  discouraged,  and  thyself  be  thought  to 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  and  not  of  good  will. 

XXXVni.  Never  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  in  matters 
of  controversy ;  teach  them  obedience,  not  arrogancy ;  teach  them  to 
be  humble,  not  crafty.  For  without  the  aid*  of  false  guides  you  will 
find  some  of  them  of  themselves  apt  enough  to  be  troublesome :  and 
a  question  put  into  their  heads,  and  a  power  of  judging  into  their 
hands,  is  a  putting  it  to  their  choice  whether  you  shall  be  trou- 

«  [Luke  TL  26.] 
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bled  bj  them  this  week  or  the  next;  for  moeh  longer  yon  caniiot 
escape. 

XXXIX.  Let  no  minister  of  a  parish  introdoco  any  ceremonj, 
rites  or  gestures^  tliongh  with  some  seeming  pietv  and  devotion,  but 
what  are  commanded  oy  the  church,  and  established  by  law:  and 
let  these  also  be  wisely  and  usefully  explicated  to  the  people,  that 
they  may  understand  the  reasons  and  measures  of  obedience;  but 
let  there  be  no  more  introduced,  lest  the  people  be  burdened  un- 
necessarily, and  tempted  or  divided. 


lY.  EULES  AND  ADYICBS  GONCEININO  PBKACHUIO. 

XL.  Let  ereiy  minister  be  diligent  in  preaching  the  word  of  Ood, 
according  to  the  ability  that  Ood  gives  him :  ever  remembering,  thai 
to  minister  God's  woid  unto  the  people  is  the  one  half  of  his  great 
office  and  employment 

XLL  Let  every  minister  be  careful  that  what  he  delivers  be  indeed 
the  word  of  Ood :  that  his  sermon  be  answerable  to  the  text ;  for 
this  is  Go^s  word,  the  other  ought  to  be  according  to  it;  that 
although  in  itself  it  be  but  the  word  of  man,  yet  by  the  purpose, 
truth,  and  signification  of  it,  it  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  the  word 
of  God. 

XLIL  Do  not  spend  your  sermons  in  general  and  indefinite  thingi^ 
as  in  exhortations  to  the  people  to  get  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Cluist, 
and  things  of  the  like  unlimited  signification ;  but  tell  them  in  every 
duty  what  are  the  measures,  what  circumstances,  what  instruments, 
and  what  is  the  particnkr  minute  meaning  of  every  general  advice. 
Por  generals  not  explicated  do  but  fill  the  people's  heads  with  empty 
notions,  and  their  mouths  with  perpetual  unintelligible  talk :  but 
their  hearts  remain  empty,  and  themselves  are  not  edified. 

XLIIL  Let  not  the  humours  and  incfinations  of  the  people  be  the 
measures  of  your  doctrines,  but  let  your  doctrines  be  the  measure  of 
their  persuasions.  Let  them  know  from  you  what  they  ought  to  do; 
but  if  you  learn  from  them  what  you  ought  to  teach,  vou  will  give 
but  a  very  ill  account  at  the  day  of  judgment  of  the  souls  committed 
to  yon.  He  that  receives  from  the  people  what  he  shall  teach  them, 
is  like  a  nurse  that  asks  of  her  child  what  physic  she  shall  give  him. 

XLIV.  Every  minister,  in  reproofs  of  sin  and  sinners,  ought  to 
concern  himself  in  the  faults  of  them  that  are  present,  but  not  of  the 
absent ;  nor  in  reproof  of  the  times ;  for  this  can  serve  no  end  but  of 
faction  and  sedition,  public  murmur  and  private  discontent;  besides 
this,  it  docs  nothing  but  amuse  the  people  in  the  fAults  of  others. 
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teacliing  them  to  revile  their  betters,  and  neglect  the  dangers  of  their 
own  sools. 

XLY.  As  it  looks  like  flattery  and  design  to  preach  nothing  be- 
fore magistrates  but  the  daty  of  their  people  and  their  own  eminency, 
80  it  is  the  beginning  of  mutiny  to  preach  to  the  people  the  duty  of 
their  superiors  and  supreme ;  it  can  neither  come  from  a  good  prin- 
ciple^ nor  tend  to  a  good  end.  Every  minister  ought  to  preach  to 
his  parish,  and  urge  their  duty :  S.  John  the  baptist  told  the  soldiers 
what  the  soldiers  should  do,  but  troubled  not  their  heads  with  what 
was  the  duty  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees. 

XLYI.  In  the  reproof  of  sins  be  as  particular  as  you  please,  and 
qpare  no  man's  sin,  out  meddle  with  no  man's  person ;  neither  name 
any  man,  nor  signify  him,  neither  reproach  him,  nor  make  him  to  be 
suspected ;  he  tnat  doth  otherwise  makes  his  sermon  to  be  a  libd, 
and  the  ministry  of  repentance  an  instrument  of  revenge;  and  so 
doing  he  shall  exasperate  the  man,  but  nev^  amend  the  sinner. 

XLVJUL.  Let  the  business  of  your  sermons  be  to  preach  holy  life, 
obedience,  peace,  love  among  neighbours,  hearty  love,  to  live  as  the 
old  Christians  did,  and  the  new  should ;  to  do  hurt  to  no  man,  to  do 
good  to  every  man :  for  in  these  things  the  honour  of  God  consists, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

XLVllL  Press  those  graces  most  that  do  most  good,  and  make 
the  least  noise ;  such  as  giving  privately  and  forgiving  publicly ;  and 
pescribe  the  grace  of  charity  by  all  the  measures  of  it  which  are  given 
t^  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xiiL  'For  this  grace  is  not  finished  by  good 
words  nor  yet  1)y  good  works,  but  it  is  a  great  building,  and  many 
materials  go  to  the  structure  of  it.  It  is  worth  your  study,  for  it  ia 
the  fulfilling  of  the  commandments. 

XLIX.  Because  it  is  impossible  that  charity  should  live,  unless  the 
lust  of  the  tongue  be  mortified,  let  every  minister  in  lus  charge  be 
frequent  and  severe  against  slanderers,  detractors,  and  backbiters; 
for  the  crime  of  backbiting  is  the  poison  of  charity ;  and  yet  so  com- 
mon, that  it  is  passed  into  a  proverb,  ''After  a  good  dinner  let  us  sit 
down  and  backbite  our  neighoours.^' 

L.  Let  every  minister  be  careful  to  obs^ve,  and  vehement  in  re- 
proving, those  faults  of  his  parishioners,  of  which  the  laws  cannot  or 
do  not  take  cognizance,  such  as  are  many  degrees  of  intemperate 
drinkings,  ^uttony,  riotous  living,  expences  above  their  ability,  pride, 
bragging,  lying  in  ordinary  conversation,  covetousness,  peevishness, 
and  nasty  anger,  and  such  like.  For  tlie  word  of  God  searches 
deeper  than  the  laws  of  men ;  and  many  things  will  be  hard  to  prove 
by  the  measures  of  courts,  which  are  easy  enough  to  be  observed  by 
the  watchful  and  diligent  eye  and  ear  of  the  guide  of  souls. 
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LL  In  your  sermons  to  the  people,  often  speak  of  the  fottf  last 
things,  of  Death  and  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell :  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  God's  mercy  to  repenting  sinners,  and  His 
severity  against  the  impenitent ;  of  the  formidable  examples  of  God's 
anger  poured  forth  upon  rebels,  sacrilegious,  oppressors  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  crying  sins :  these  are  useful, 
safe,  and  pofitable ;  but  never  run  into  extravagancies  and  curiosities, 
nor  trouble  yourselves  or  them  with  mysterious  secrets ;  for  there  is 
more  laid  before  you  tlian  you  can  understand ;  and  the  whole  duty 
of  man  is,  'To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments^/  Speak  but 
very  little  of  the  secret  and  high  things  of  God,  but  as  mucn  as  you 
can  of  the  lowness  and  humility  of  Christ 

LII.  Be  not  hasty  in  pronouncing  damnation  against  any  man  or 
party  in  a  matter  of  disputation.  It  is  enough  that  you  reprove  an 
error;  but  what  shall  be  the  sentence  against  it  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, thou  knowest  not,  and  therefore  pray  for  the  erring  person, 
and  reprove  him,  but  leave  the  sentence  to  his  Judge. 

Lin.  Let  your  sermons  teach  the  duty  of  all  states  of  men  to 
whom  you  speak ;  and  particularly  take  care  of  servants  and  hirelingSy 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  that  they  be  not  unskilful,  nor  unadino- 
nishcd  in  their  respective  duties;  and  in  all  things  speak  usefully  and 
affectionately ;  for  by  this  means  you  will  provide  for  all  men's  needs, 
both  for  them  that  sin  by  reason  of  their  little  understanding,  and 
them  that  sin  because  they  have  evil,  dull,  or  depraved  affections. 

LIV.  In  your  sermons  and  discourses  of  rel^ion,  use  primitive, 
known,  and  accustomed  words,  and  aflect  not  new,  fantastical  or 
schismatical  terms.  Let  the  sunday  festival  be  called  'the  Lord's 
day ;'  and  [H^etend  no  fears  from  the  common  use  of  words  amongst 
Christians.  For  they  that  make  a  business  of  the  words  of  common 
use,  and  reform  religion  by  introducing  a  new  word,  intend  to  make 
a  change  but  no  amendment ;  they  spend  themselves  in  trifles,  like 
the  barren  turf  that  sends  forth  no  medicinable  herbs,  but  store  of 
mushrooms ;  and  they  give  a  demonstration  that  they  are  either  im- 
pertinent people,  or  else  of  a  Querulous  nature ;  and  that  they  are 
ready  to  disturb  the  church,  if  they  could  find  occasion. 

LV.  Let  every  minister  in  his  charge,  as  .much  as  he  can,  en- 
deavour to  destroy  all  popular  errors  and  evil  principles  taken  up  by 
his  people,  or  others  with  whom  they  converse ;  especially  those  that 
directly  oppose  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  holy  life:  let  him 
endeavour  to  understand  in  what  true  and  useful  sense  Christ's  active 
obedience  is  imputed  to  us ;  let  Iiim  make  his  people  fear  the  defer- 
ring of  their  repentance,  and  putting  it  off  to  their  death-bed ;  let 
him  explicate  the  nature  of  faith,  so  that  it  be  an  active  and  quicken- 

^  [EccIm.  jdI  13.] 
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ing  principle  of  diarit^;  let  him,  as  much  is  hemqr,  take  from  tiiem 
all  oonfidoioes  that  mcken  tbeur  obedience  and  diligence;  let  him 
teadi  them  to  impte  all  their  sins  to  their  own  follies  and  evil 
choice,  and  so  bmld  them  up  in  a  most  hxAj  faith  to  a  holy  life; 
erer  rememberiiiff  that  in  all  ages  it  hath  been  the  greatest  artifice  of 
Satan  to  hinder  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  by  destroying  those 
things  in  which  it  does  consist,  viz.,  peace  and  righteonsuess,  holiness 
and  mortification. 

LVT.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  that  he  never  expound 
scriptures  in  public  contnuy  to  the  known  sense  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  particularly  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  nor 
introduce  any  doctrine  against  any  of  the  four  first  general  councils^; 
for  these,  as  they  are  measures  of  truth,  so  also  of  necessity ;  that  is, 
as  they  are  safe,  so  they  are  sufficient ;  and  besides  what  is  taught  by 
theses  no  matter  of  belief  is  necessary  to  juilvation. 

LVll.  Let  no  preacher  bring  before  the  people  in  his  sermons  or 
discourses,  the  arguments  of  great  and  dangerous  heresies,  though 
with  a  purpose  to  confute  them ;  for  they  will  much  easier  retain  the 
objecdou  tnan  understand  the  answer 

LVItl.  Let  not  the  preacher  make  an  article  of  faith  to  be  a 
matter  of  dispute;  but  teach  it  with  plainness  and  simplicity,  and 
confirm  it  with  easy  arguments  and  plain  words  of  scripture,  but 
without  objection ;  let  them  be  taught  to  bdieve,  but  not  to  argue, 
lest  if  the  arguments  meet  with  a  scrupulous  pmon,  it  rather  shake 
the  foundation  by  curious  enqmiy,  thim  estaolirii  it  by  arguments 
too  hard. 

LIX.  Let  the  preacher  be  careful  that  in  his  sermons  he  use  no 
lights  immodest,  or  ridiculous  expressions,  but  what  is  wise,  crave, 
usefcd,  and  for  edification ;  that  when  the  preacher  brings  trutn  and 
gravity,  the  people  may  attend  with  fear  and  reverence. 

LX.  Let  no  preacher  envy  any  man  that  hath  a  greater  audience, 
or  more  fame  in  preaching,  than  himself;  let  him  not  detract  from 
him  or  lessen  his  reputation  directly  or  indirecUy :  for  he  that  cannol 
be  even  with  his  brother  but  by  pulling  him  down,  is  but  a  dwarf 
still;  and  no  man  is  the  better  for  making  his  brother  worse.  Li  all 
things  desire  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced;  and  rcnoice 
that  He  is  served,  whoever  be  the  minister ;  that  if  you  cannot  have 
the  fiune  of  a  great  preacher,  yet  you  may  have  the  reward  of  being  a 
good  man ;  but  it  is  hard  to  miss  both. 

LXI.  Let  every  p^cher  in  his  parish  take  care  to  explicate  to  the 
people  the  mysteries  of  the  great  festivals,  as  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Aacensbn-day,  Whitsunday,  Trinity-sunday,  the  Annunciation  of  the 

*  [See  ToU  T.  p.  197.] 
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Uessed  Tirgin  Murj;  because  tliese  fesstB  oontaining  in  them  the 
great  fandunentals  of  onr  faith,  will  with  most  advantage  confey 
the  mysteries  to  tlie  people,  and  fix  them  in  their  memoriety  by  the 
solemnity  and  circomstaBcea  of  the  day. 

LXIL  In  all  your  sermons  and  discourses  speak  nothing  of  God 
but  what  is  honourable  and  glorious ;  and  impute  not  to  Him  such 
things,  the  consequents  of  wluch  a  wise  and  good  man  will  not  own : 
never  suppose  Him  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  or  the  procurer  of  our 
damnation ;  for  '  Qod  cannot  be  tempted,  neither  tempteth  He  any 
man  f  *  God  is  ^e,  and  every  man  a  liar^' 

LXm.  Let  no  preacher  compare  one  ordinance  with  another ;  as 
prayer  with  preaching,  to  the  disparagement  of  either ;  but  use  both 
in  their  proper  seasons^  and  according  to  appointed  order 

LXI V.  Let  no  man  preach  for  the  praise  of  men ;  but  if  ^u 
meet  it,  instantly  watch  and  stand  upon  your  guard,  and  pray  against 
your  own  vanity ;  and  by  an  express  act  of  acknowledgment  and 
adoration  return  the  praise  to  God. '  Bemember  that  Herod  was 
for  the  omission  of  this  smitten  by  an  angeP  ;  and  do  thou  tremble^ 
fearing  lest  the  judgment  of  God1>e  otherwise  than  the  sentence 
of  the  people. 


V.  BULKS  AND  ADVICBS  OONCKBNINO  CATBCHISM. 

LXY.  EvEBT  minister  is  bound  upon  every  Lord's  day  before 
evening  prayer  to  instruct  all  young  people  in  the  creed,  the  Lord'a 
prayer,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
as  they  are  set  down  and  exfJicated  in  the  church  catechism. 

LXYI.  Let  a  bell  be  tolled  when  the  catechizing  is  to  begin,  that 
all  who  desire  it  may  be  present ;  but  let  all  the  more  ignorant  and 
uninstructed  part  of  the  people,  whether  they  be  old  or  young,  be 
required  to  be  present :  that  no  person  in  your  parishes  be  ignorant 
in  the  foundations  of  religion;  ever  remembering  that  if  in  these 
things  they  be  unskilful,  whatever  is  taught  besides,  is  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand. 

LXVIL  Let  every  minister  teach  his  people  the  use,  practice, 
methods  and  benefits  of  meditation  or  mental  prayer.  Let  them 
draw  out  for  them  helps  and  rules  for  their  assistance  in  it;  and 
furnish  them  with  materials,  concerning  the  life  and  death  of  the 
ever-blessed  Jesus,  the  greatness  of  God,  our  own  meanness,  tlie 
dreadful  sound  bf  the  last  trumpet,  the  infinite  event  of  tlie  two  last 
sentences  at  doomsday:  let  them  be  taught  to  consider  what  they 
have  been,  what  they  are,  and  what  they  shall  be;   and  above  aU 

k  [See  Jamet  l  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  4.]  '  [AcU  xii.  23.} 
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things  what  are  the  issues  of  eternity ;  glories  never  to  cease*  pains 
never  to  be  ended. 

LXVm.  Let  every  minister  exhort  his  people  to  a  frequent  con- 
fession of  their  sins^  and  a  declaration  of  the  state  of  their  souls ;  to 
a  conversation  with  their  minister  in  spiritual  things,  to  an  enquiry 
coiM^rning  all  the  parts  of  their  duty :  for  by  preacliing,  and  catc- 
chizing,  and  private  entercourse,  all  the  needs  of  souls  can  best  be 
served ;  but  by  preaching  alone  they  cannot. 

LXIX.  Let  the  people  be  exhorted  to  keep  fasting-days,  and  the 
feasts  of  the  church,  according  to  their  respective  capacities ;  so  it 
be  done  without  burden  to  them,  and  without  becoming  a  snare ; 
that  is,  that  upon  the  account  of  religion  and  holy  desires  to  please 
God,  they  spend  some  time  in  religion,^  besides  the  Lord^s  day :  but 
be  very  careful  that  the  Lord^s  day  be  kept  religiouslv,  according  to 
the  severest  measures  of  the  church,  and  the  command  of  authority: 
ever  remembering  that  as  they  give  but  little  testimony  of  repentance 
and  mortification,  who  never  fast ;  so  they  give  but  small  evidence  of 
their  joy  in  Ood  and  religion,  who  are  unwilling  solemnly  to  partake 
of  the  public  and  religious  joys  of  the  cliristian  church. 

LXX.  Let  every  minister  be  diligent  in  exhorting  all  parents  and 
masters  to  send  their  children  and  servants  to  the  bishops  at  the 
visitation,  or  other  solemn  times  of  his  coming  to  tliem»  that  they 
may  be  confirmed :  and  let  him  also  take  care  that  all  young  persons 
may  by  understanding  the  principles  of  religion,  their  vow  of  Iraptism, 
the  excellency  of  christian  religion,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  it, 
and  of  living  according  to  it,  be  fitted  and  disposed,  and  accordingly 
by  them  presented  to  the  bishop,  that  he  may  pray  over  them,  and 
invocate  the  holy  Spirit,  and  minister  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation. 


VI.   KULES  AND  ADVICES  CONCERNINO  THE  VISFTATION  OP  THE  SICK. 

LXXI.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  careful  in  visiting  all  the  sick 
and  afflicted  persons  of  his  parish ;  ever  remembering,  tliat  as  the 
priest's  lips  are  to  preserve  knowledge,  so  it  is  las  duty  to  minister  a 
word  of  comfort  in  the  time  of  need. 

LXXII.  A  minister  must  not  stay  till  he  be  sent  for ;  but  of  his 
own  accord  and  care  to  go  to  them,  to  examine  them,  to  exhort  them 
to  perfect  their  repentance,  to  strengthen  their  faith,  to  encourage  their 
patience,  to  pershade  them  to  resignation,  to  the  renewing  of  their 
holy  vows,  to  the  love  of  God,  to  be  reconciled  to  their  neighbours, 
to  make  restitution  and  amends,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  settle  their 
estate,  to  provide  for  their  charges,  to  do  acts  of  piety  and  charity, 
and  above  all  things,  that  they  take  care  they  do  not  sin  towards  the 
end  of  their  lives.    For  if  repentance  on  our  death-bed  seem  so  veiy 
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late  for  the  sins  of  oar  life;  what  time  shall  be  left  to  repent  as  of 
the  sins  we  oommit  on  oar  death-bed  ? 

LXXIIL  When  yoa  comfort  the  afflicted,  endeavoar  to  bring 
them  to  the  trae  love  of  God;  for  he  that  serves  God  for  Qoob 
sake,  it  is  almost  impossible  he  should  be  oppressed  with  sorrow. 

LXXIY.  In  answering  the  cases  of  conscience  of  the  sick  or 
afflicted  people,  consider  not  who  asks,  bat  what  he  asks ;  and  con- 
salt  in  your  answers  more  with  the  estate  of  his  soul,  than  the 
conveniency  of  his  estate;  for  no  flattery  is  so  fatal  as  that  of  the 
physician  or  the  divine. 

LXXV.  If  the  sick  person  enquires  concerning  the  final  estate  of 
his  soul,  he  is  to  be  reproved  rather  tlian  answerra;  only  he  is  to  be 
called  upcm  to  finish  his  duty,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  in  that 
season,  to  pray  for  pardon  and  acceptance;  but  yoa  have  nothing  to 
do  to  mtddle  with  passing  final  sentences;  neitiier  cast  him  down  in 
despair,  nor  raise  hun  up  to  vain  and  unreasonable  confidences.  But 
take  care  that  he  be  not  carelessly  dismissed. 

LXXVI.  In  order  to  these  and  many  other  good  purposes,  every 
minister  ought  frequently  to  converse  with  his  parishioners;  to  go  to 
their  houses,  but  always  publiclv,  with  witness,  and  with  prudence, 
lest  what  is  charitably  intended  be  scandaloudy  reported :  and  in  all 
your  conversation  be  sure  to  give  good  example,  and  upon  all  oc- 
casions to  give  good  counsel 


VII.    OP  MINISTERING  THB  SAC&AMBNTS,  PUBLIC  PRATERS,  AKD 
OTHER  DUTIES  OP  MINISTERS. 

LXXVn.  Evert  minister  is  obliged  publicly  or  privately  to  read 
the  common  prayers  every  day  in  the  week,  at  morning  and  evening ; 
and  in  great  towns  and  populous  places  conveniently  inhabited,  it 
must  be  read  in  churches,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  may  never  cease. 

LXXYIII.  The  minister  is  to  instruct  the  people  that  the  baptism 
of  their  children  ought  not  to  be  ordinarilv  deferred  longer  than  till 
the  next  Sunday  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  lest  importune  and  un- 
necessary delay  occasion  that  the  child  die  before  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  Ood  and  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  before  it  be  bom 
again,  admitted  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  reckoned  in  the 
account  of  the  second  Adam. 

LXXIX.  Let  every  minister  exhort  and  press  the  people  to  a 
devoat  and  periodical  communion,  at  the  least  three  times  in  the 
year,  at  the  great  festivals :  but  the  devouter  sort,  and  they  who  have 

1.  I 
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leisure,  are  to  be  invited  to  a  frequent  communion :  and  let  it  be 
given  and  received  with  great  reverence. 

LXXX.  Every  minister  ought  to  be  well  skilled  and  studied  in 
saying  his  office,  in  the  rubrics,  the  canons,  the  articles,  and  the 
homilies  of  the  church,  that  he  may  do  his  duty  readily,  discreetly, 
gravely,  and  by  the  public  measures  of  the  laws.  To  which  also  it 
is  very  useful  that  it  be  added,  that  every  minister  study  the  ancient 
canons  of  the  church,  especially  the  penitentials  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches:  let  him  read  good  books,  such  as  are  approved 
by  public  authority ;  such  which  are  useful,  wise  ahd  holy ;  not  the 
scribblings  of  imleamed  parties,  but  of  men  learned,  pious,  obedient, 
and  disinterested ;  and  amongst  these,  such  especiaUy  which  describe 
duty  and  good  life,  which  minister  to  faith  and  charity,  to  piety  and 
devotion;  cases  of  conscience,  and  solid  expositions  of  scripture: 
concerning  which  learned  and  wise  persons  are  to  be  consulted. 

LXXXI.  Let  not  a  curate  of  souls  trouble  himself  with  any 
studies  but  such  which  concern  his  own  or  his  people's  duty ;  such 
as  may  enable  him  to  speak  well,  and  to  do  well ;  but  to  meddle 
not  with  controversies,  but  such  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to 
convince  the  gainsayers  in  things  that  concern  public  peace  and  a 
good  life. 

LXXXII.  Be  careful  in  all  the  public  administrations  of  your 

!)arish  that  the  poor  be  provided  for.  Think  it  no  shame  to  beg 
or  Christ's  poor  members ;  stir  up  the  people  to  liberal  alms  by 
your  word  and  your  example.  Let  a  collection  be  made  every  Lord's 
day,  and  upon  all  solemn  meetings,  and  at  every  communion ;  and 
let  the  collection  be  wisely  and  piously  administered :  ever  remem- 
bering, that  at  the  day  of  judgment  nothing  shall  publicly  be  pro- 
claimed, but  the  rewara  of  alms  and  mercy. 

LXXXni.  Let  every  minister  be  sure  to  lay  up  a  treasure  of 
comforts  and  advices,  to  bring  forth  for  every  man's  need  in  the  day 
of  his  trouble;  let  him  study  and  heap  t<^ther  instruments  and 
advices  for  the  promoting  of  eveiy  virtue,  and  remedies  and  argu- 
ments against  every  vice;  let  him  teach  his  people  to  make  acts  of 
virtue  not  only  by  external  exercise,  but  also  in  the  way  of  prayer 
and  internal  meditation. 

In  these  and  all  things  else  that  concern  the  minister's  duty,  if 
there  be  difficulty,  you  are  to  repair  to  your  bishop  for  further 
advice,  assistance  and  information. 
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SERMON. 

THE  GATE  TO  HEAVEN  A  STRAIT  GATE*. 


LuKB  xiii.  23,  24. 

7%en  said  one  utUo  Him,  Lard,  are  Here /eta  thai  shall  be  saved? 
Jjid  He  said  unto  them, 

Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  jfou,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able. 

The  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  perpetual  contention  for  mastery,  a 
continoal  strife.  Indeed  we  usually  strive  too  much,  and  that  for 
trifles  and  rewards  inconsiderable ;  nay,  we  strive  for  things  that  ruin 

and  obedience  inherit  the  promises,  the 
author  hath  added  another  serious  and 
weighty  discourse,  to  shew  as  that  *  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  unto  life.' 

Though  Christ's  precepts  are  plain 
and  easy  to  a  sincere  heart,  that  truly 
loves  Him ;  yet  His  promises  are  not  to 
be  obtained  but  by  a  universal  endeavour, 
in  a  uniform  obedience  to  all  His  com- 
mands. 

In  a  word,  Christ's  yoke  is  easy,  this 
should  invite  us  to  take  His  yoke  upon 
us :  the  way  is  narrow  that  leadeth  unto 
life,  this  should  provoke  as  with  care 
and  circumspection  to  walk  in  it:  the 
reward  is  certain  and  infinite,  this  should 
encourage  us  with  greatest  diligence, 
that  we  may  at  last  obtain  the  promise. 

This  we  doubt  not  was  the  design  of 
the  author  in  preaching  these  sermons ; 
and  we  do  assure  thee  no  less  in  printing 
of  them  ;  which  that  they  may  conduce 
to  so  happy  and  blessed  an  end,  ia  the 
hearty  desire,  and  shall  be  the  sincere 
prayer  of  thy  friend, 

to  serve  thee." 

The  two  sermons  thns  introduced  to 
the  world  were  no  doubt  from  Taylor's 
pen,  written  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  one  he  afterwards  inserted  in  the 
•  Life  of  Christ,'  as  part  of  the  *  Discourse 
of  the  excellency,'  &c.  •  of  christian  re- 
ligion.* And  from  the  other  he  introduced 
many  sentences  into  the  'Considerationa 
upon  the  Circumcision,'  in  the  same  work. 
The  latter  sermon  is  here  given  entire.] 


*  [This  sermon  is  found  in  a  small 
volume,  12mo.  London,  1675,  bearing 
Taylor^s  portrait  for  ita  frontispice,  and 
a  tide- page  as  follows  : — 

«  Christ's  Yoke  an  Easy  Yoke, 

and  yet  the 

Gate  to  Heaven  a  Strait  Gate; 

in  two  exceUent  Sermons 

weU  worthy  the  serious  perusal  of 

the  strictest  professors. 

By  a  learned  and  reverend  divine. 

Heb.  xi.  4. 

Who  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

Then  follows  a  short  preface, 
"  To  the  reader. 

Reader, — These  sermons  need  no  epi- 
stle of  commendation  before  them  ;  the 
worln  of  this  reverend  author  already 
extant,  praise  him  in  the  gates  :  by  means 
of  a  penon  of  honour  yet  living,  they  are 
now  come  into  the  press  for  public  use 
and  benefit.  For  the  subject  maUer  of 
theae  excellent  sermons,  it  is  of  all  other 
the  nost  necessary,  to  make  the  way  of 
Christ  pleasant  to  us,  and  to  assure  us  of 
a  blessed  and  glorious  reward  at  the  end ; 
both  which  are  handled  by  a  workman 
that  needetb  not  to  be  ashamed.  What 
ean  more  endear  a  Christian  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  than  to  find  His  very 
yoke  made  easy,  none  of  His  commands 
grievous,  hut  His  ways,  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  His  paths  peace;  besides 
the  great  and  everlasdng  reward  to  all 
them  that  walk  in  them  ?  And  to  quicken 
onr  diligence,  that  we  be  not  slothful, 
bat  foUowera  of  them  who  through  faith 
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US ;  whereas  if  we  would  '  strive  lawfully/  that  is,  for  that  crown  that 
is  laid  up  for  us,  and  '  run  that  race  which  is  set  before  us,'  our 
strivings  woidd  be  as  good  as  peace  and  rest ;  for  they  would  bring 
us  'peace  at  the  last/  victory  and  peace,  security  and  eternity,  joy 
and  infinite  satbfactions ;  and  these  are  things  worth  striving  for. 

But  here  plainly  is  our  duty ; 

1)  We  must  'strive  to  enter/  and  this  duty  enforced  by  a  double 
argument:  2)  first  from  the  order  of  the  end,  and  nature  of  the 
thing;  *the  gate  is  strait/  and  therefore  we  must  strive :  8)  secondly, 
fi-om  the  caution  and  example  of  them  that  have  fallen  short  for 
want  of  due  striving ;  many  '  sought/  and  fain  would  have  entered, 
but  for  want  of  '  striving'  they  were  '  not  able/ 

I.  And  first  of  the  duty  itself,  Caniendite  intrare, '  strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate/ 

a)  And  here  I  consider,  that  besides  the  extension  of  our  duty, 
there  being  more  duties  required  of  us  than  of  any  sort  of  men  before 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (the  Jews  themselves,  who  reckon  that 
Moses  gave  to  them  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts^  having  re- 
ceived no  precept  at  all  concerning  prayer,  faith,  or  repentance)  besides 
this  I  say,  I  consider,  that  not  only  in  respect  of  the  extension,  but 
by  reason  of  the  intension  of  our  duty,  and  the  degrees  of  holiness 
that  the  holy  laws  of  Christianity  require  of  us,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
we  strive  with  great  earnestness.  Qui  enim  sanciitatem  sancte  cm* 
todiunl,  judicabuntur  sancti,  saith  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  cap.  vi. 
V.  10.  A  man  may  do  holy  things  unholily.  There  are  some  that 
preach  Christ  out  of  envy,  there  are  many  that  get  proselytes  for 
gain ;  there  are  some  that  are  zealous  to  get  disciples,  that  they  may 
glory  in  their  flesh,  as  some  false  apostles  did  to  the  Galatians; 
there  is  some  zeal  in  an  evil  matter,  and  many  times,  when  a  man 
hath  done  good  actions,  he  is  the  further  off  from  the  gates  of 
heaven,  not  because  he  did  the  good  actions,  but  because  he  wanted 
those  formalities  and  circumstances,  those  manners  and  degrees, 
those  principles  and  ends,  which  make  good  actions  in  themselves  be 
good  in  us,  which  crown  the  actions  and  make  us  to  be  accepted. 

It  was  well  done  in  the  pharisees  to  pray  often,  and  to  fast  twice 
in  the  week,  and  to  give  alms ;  and  yet  these  very  good  actions  were 
80  far  from  being  commended,  that  they  became  the  object  of  His 
anser,  and  the  matter  of  reproof,  and  it  was  because  they  did  it  with 
a  design  to  be  accounted  holy.  Indeed  they  blew  a  trumpet,  but  that 
was  to  call  the  poor  together,  that  was  the  external  end.  But  there 
was  a  little  ivy  crept  up  on  this  goodly  oak,  till  it  sucked  its  heart 
out;  they  themselves  would  be  taien  notice  of,  and  that  spoiled  all ; 
their  actions  went  no  further  than  the  end  which  they  propounded  to 

^  [Petr.  Oaltt  zL  8.— C£  toL  iz.  p.  496.] 
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themselTes.  For  ihat  which  men  make  their  principal  end,  that 
God  will  suffer  shall  be  their  end :  if  they  seek  the  praise  of  men, 
that  bdng  their  parpose,  that  shall  be  their  reward ;  bat  if  they  aim 
at  the  pliNisare  of  God^  and  the  rewards  of  heaven,  thither  will  Uod's 
mercy  and  their  own  good  deeds  bear  them. 

A  liUle  leaven  it  is  that  sours  the  whole  lump.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  our  blessed  Saviour  should  have  found  fault  with  the 
phansees  for  giving  God  thanks  for  His  graces,  or  not  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  their  justness  and  rdigion,  that  they 
would  give  tithe  even  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin-seeds ;  or  have 
reproved  Judas  for  having  care  of  the  poor,  or  discountenanced  the 
Jews  for  accusing  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ;  or  have  been  dis- 
contented at  the  doctors  of  the  law  for  being  strict  and  severe  ex- 
actors of  the  law  of  Gk>d  at  the  people's  hands,  or  checked  them  for 
obs(wing  the  innocent  customs  of  theur  nation,  and  tradition  of  their 
fore&thers.  Since  all  these  acts  were  pious,  or  just,  or  charitable,  or 
religious,  or  prosecutions  of  some  part  or  other  of  their  duty.  The 
sev^al  reasons  of  these  reprehensions  our  blessed  Saviour  subjoins  at 
the  end  of  every  of  them  respectively.  They  wanted  a  circumstance, 
or  a  good  manner,  their  actions  were  better  than  their  intentions,  and 
sometimes  their  malice  was  greatest  in  their  very  acts  of  charity. 
And  when  they  gave  God  thanks,  they  did  despite  to  their  brother, 
something  or  other  did  envenom  the  face  of  these  acts  of  piety ; 
their  heart  was  not  upright,  or  their  religion  was  imperfect ;  their 
piety  wanted  some  integral  part,  or  had  an  evil  eye.  A  word,  a 
thought,  a  secret  purpose,  a  less  holy  intention,  any  indirect  circum- 
stance, or  obliquity  in  an  accident,  makes  our  piety  become  impious, 
and  deprives  us  of  our  reward.  Here  therefore  we  had  need  to  watch, 
to  strive,  to  pray,  to  contend,  and  to  do  all  diligence  that  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  all  the  synonynui^  of  care  and  industry. 

ff)  Secondly,  we  had  need  to  strive,  because  though  virtues  be 
nice  and  curious,  ^et  vitia  sun6  in  facUi  ei  propinquo.  Sin  '  lies 
at  the  door,'  and  is  thrust  upon  us  by  the  violence  of  adversaries, 
OT  by  the  subtilty  and  insinuation  of  its  own  nature,  which  we  are 
to  understand  to  the  following  sense.  For  when  we  are  bom  of 
christian  parents,  we  are  bom  tn  purU  naturalibus,  we  have  at  first 
no  more  promptness^  to  commit  some  sort  of  sins,  than  to  commit 
some  good  acts.  We  are  as  apt  to  learn  to  love  God  as  to  love  our 
parents,  if  we  be  taught  it.  For  though  original  sin  hath  lost  to 
us  all  those  supernatural  assistances  which  were  at  first  put  into  our 
nature  per  modum  gratia,  yet  it  is  but  by  accident  that  w«  are 
mme  prone  to  sin  than  we  are  to  virtue.  For  after  this  it  happehed 
that  Gfod  giving  us  laws,  made  His  restraints  and  prohibitions  in 
materia  vohiptatia  sensuaUi,  He  by  His  laws  hath  enjoined  us  to  deny 

*  [The  reader  will  perhapt  here  de-  ginal  Sin.  Cf.  toL  vii.  p.  248  iqq. ;  And 
tcct  Taylor* a  peculiar  doctrine  of  On-     p.  cyzriiL  below.l 
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our  natural  appetites  in  many  things.  Now  this  being  become  the 
matter  of  divine  laws^  that  we  should  in  many  parts  and  degrees 
abstain  from  what  pleases  our  sense,  by  this  supervening  acddeut  it 
happens  that  we  are  very  hardly  weaned  from  sin,  but  most  easily 
tempted  to  a  vice;  onr  nature  is  not  contrary  to  virtue^  but  the 
instances  of  some  virtues  are  made  to  come  cross  our  nature. 

But  in  things  intellectual  and  immaterial,  we  are  indeed  indifferent 
to  virtue  and  vice ;  I  say,  where  neither  one  nor  the  other  satisfies 
the  sensual  part.  In  the  old  law,  when  it  was  a  duty  to  swear  by  the 
God  of  Israel  in  common  causes,  men  were  indifferent  to  that,  and  to 
swear  by  the  queen  of  heaven ;  they  had  no  more  natural  indination 
to  the  one,  than  to  the  other,  except  where  something  sensual  be- 
came the  argument  to  determine  them.  And  in  sensual  things,  if 
God  had  commanded  polygamv  or  promiscuous  concubinate,  and  in- 
different unlimited  lust,  men  had  been  more  apt  to  dbey  that  com- 
mandment than  to  disobey  it.  But  then  the  restraint  lying  upon  our 
natural  appetites,  and  we  being  by  ill  education  determined  upon, 
and  almost  engaged  to  vicious  actions,  we  suffer  under  the  incon- 
veniences of  idle  education,  and  in  the  mean  time  rail  upon  Adam 
and  original  sin.  It  is  indifferent  to  us  to  love  our  fathers  and  to 
love  strangers.  And  if  from  our  infancy  we  be  told  concerning  a 
stranger  that  he  is  our  father ;  we  frame  our  affections  to  nature, 
and  our  nature  to  custom  and  education,  and  are  as  apt  to  love  him 
who  is  not,  and  yet  is  said  to  be,  as  him  who  is  said  not  to  be,  and 
yet  indeed  is  our  natural  father. 

The  purpose  of  this  discourse  is  this,  that  we  may  consider  how 
sin  creeps  upon  us  in  our  education,  so  tacitly  and  undisceruibly, 
that  we  mistake  the  cause  of  it;  and  yet  so  effectually  and  preva- 
lently, that  we  guess  it  to  be  our  very  nature,  and  charge  it  upon 
Adam,  when  every  one  of  us  is  the  Adam,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the 
parent  of  our  own  iniquities. — ^We  are  taught  to  be  revengeful  even 
m  our  cradles,  and  taught  to  strike  our  neighbours  as  a  means  to 
still  our  frowardness,  and  satisfy  our  wranglings.  Our  nurses  teach 
us  to  know  the  greatness  of  our  birth,  or  the  riches  of  our  inherit- 
ance, or  they  learn  us  to  be  proud,  or  to  be  impatient^  before  we 
learn  to  know  God,  or  to  say  our  prayers. — After  we  are  grown  up 
to  more  years,  we  have  tutors  of  impiety,  that  are  stronger  to  per- 
suade, and  more  diligent  to  insinuate,  and  we  are  more  receptive  of 
every  vicious  impression.  And  not  to  reckon  all  the  inconveniences 
of  evil  company,  indulgence  of  parents,  public  and  authorized  customs 
of  sin,  and  all  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  public  society  and  private 
retirements,  when  we  have  learned  to  discern  good  from  evil,  and 
when  we  are  prompted  to  do  a  good,  or  engaged  to  it  by  some  happy 
circumstauce  or  occasion,  our  good  is  so  seldom  and  so  little,  and 
there  are  so  many  ways  of  spoiling  it,  that  there  are  not  more  ways 
to  make  an  army  miscarry  in  a  battle,  than  there  are  to  make  us 
perish  even  in  our  good  actions.   Every  enemy  that  is  without,  every 
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weakness  and  imperfection  we  have  within ;  every  temptation^  every 
▼icdoQS  drcamstance,  every  action  of  oar  life  minted  with  interest 
and  design,  is  as  a  particular  argument  to  engage  our  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  this  duty  nt  eaniendamus  aeriter,  '  that  we  strive'  and 
make  it  our  business  to  '  enter  into  the  strait  gate.'  For  since  the 
writers  of  moral  institutions  and  cases  of  conscience  have  made  no 
such  abbreviatures  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian,  but  that  I  think  there 
are  amongst  them  all  without  Ayperbole  five  thousand  cases  of  con- 
science, besides  the  ordinary  plain  duty  of  a  Christian,  and  there  may 
be  five  thousand  times  five  thousand  ^  and  the  wit  of  man  can  no 
more  comprise  all  cases  which  are  or  may  be  within  their  books,  than 
they  can  at  once  describe  an  infinity,  or  set  down  the  biggest  num- 
ber that  can  be ;  it  will  follow  that  it  is  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  Cliris- 
tian,  and  all  the  striving  we  can  use  will  be  little  enough  towards 
tlie  doing  of  our  duty. 

And  now  if  you  enquire 

a)  What  is  meant  by  striving  in  this  place?  and  what  is  the  full 
intention  of  this  precept  ? 

I  answer;  it  is  an  infinite  or  indefinite  term,  and  signifies  no  de- 
terminate degree  of  labour  and  endeavour,  but  even  as  much  as  we 
can,  supposing  our  weaknesses,  our  hindrances  and  avocations ;  that 
is,  to  make  it  the  business  of  our  lives,  the  care  of  our  thoughts,  our 
study  and  the  greatest  employment  of  the  whole  man,  to  serve  God. 
Holy  scripture  gives  us  general  notions  and  comprehensions  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  that  may  be  excellent  guides  to  us  in  this  par- 
ticular. "  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weiglit,  and  the  sin  that  doth  so 
easily  beset  us."  "  For  he  that  contendeth  for  mastery  is  temperate 
in  all  things,''  saith  S.  Paul®.  There  is  first  an  obligation  of  all  sin 
whatsoever,  every  weight,  every  sin,  every  hindrance ;  abstaining  from 
all  things  whatsoever  that  are  impediments.  And  we  do  not  strive 
to  do  this,  unless  we  use  all  the  means  we  can  to  leani  what  is  our 
duty,  and  what  infinite  variety  of  sins  there  are  that  so  easily  beset  us. 
And  let  me  desire  you  to  observe  one  thing ;  make  a  trial  in  any  one 
sin  that  is  or  hath  been  most  pleasing  to  any  of  you,  and  according 
to  your  duty  set  upon  its  mortification  heartily  and  throughly,  and 
try  whether  it  will  not  be  a  hard  strife  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  a 
great  contention  to  kill  that  one  crime ;  I  mean  in  the  midst  of  your 
temptations  to  it,  and  opportunities  of  acting  it;  and  by  this  you 
may  make  a  short  conjecture  at  the  greatness  of  this  duty.  And 
this  is  but  the  one  half;  for  the  extirpation  of  vices  is  not  always  the 
introduction  of  virtues.  For  there  are  some  men  that  have  ceased 
from  an  act  of  sin,  that  still  retain  the  affection,  and  there  are  others 
who  have  quitted  their  affection  to  sin,  who  yet  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  difficulty  and  pains  of  acquiring  virtues.  '  I  thank  Otod  I  am  no 
extortioner,  no  adulterer,  not  as  this  pubhcan,'  saith  the  pharisee'; 

^  [So  p.  21  above]         •  [Heb.  xii  1 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  25.]  '  [Luke  xviii.  11.] 
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80  far  many  go,  and  tlien  they  think  themselves  fairly  assoiled,  who  are 
only  like  misguided  travellers,  that  upon  discovery  of  their  error  cease 
to  wander  fmrther,  bat  are  not  yet  returned,  nor  have  made  anv  pro- 
gress in  the  troe  way.  Some  men  cease  to  oppress  their  neighoours, 
and  will  do  so  no  more;  but  thev  think  not  of  making  restitution 
of  what  wrongs  have  been  done  by  them' long  since.  Some  men 
will  leave  off  m>m  dmnkenness;  bat  they  think  not  of  fasting,  and 
enduring  hanger  and  thirst  and  pains  to  punish  their  past  intem- 
perance. There  is  a  further  striving,  or  we  shall  not  enter  into  the 
narrow  gate.  S.  Peter <  gives  an  excellent  account  of  it;  '^  Having 
escaped  the  corruption  tlut  is  in  the  world  through  lust;''  thafs  one 
half:  but  he  adds,  ''And  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to 
your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  to  knowledge  temperance, 
to  temperance  patience,  to  patience  godliness,  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  to  brotherly  kindness  charity :"  "  these  things"  must "  be  in 
vou  and  abound,''  saith  S.  Peter ;  and  therefore,  as  himself  prefaces,  you 
had  need  give  all  diligence,  and  strive  earnestly  to  all  these  purposes. 
In  the  mean  time  I  pray  remember,  that  this  is  not  to  strive,  when 
we  only  do  perform  those  offices  of  religion  which  custom  or  the  laws 
of  a  church  enjoin  us  to :  nor  this,  when  our  religion  is  cheap  and 
easy,  when  we  use  arts  to  satisfy  our  conscience,  and  heap  up  teachers 
of  our  own  to  that  purpose,  that  by  a  stratagem  they  and  we  may 
bend  the  duty  to  our  conscience,  not  measure  our  conscience  by  our 
duty;  when  we  call  security  a  just  peace,  want  of  understanding  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  quietness,  the  not  committing  of  deformed  and 
scandalous  sins  a  pious  life;  this  is  far  from  striving,  here  is  no 
striving  in  this,  but  how  to  cozen  and  abuse  ourselves.  If  the  affairs 
of  the  world  (I  do  not  say)  take  up  not  only  most  of  our  time,  but 
most  of  our  affections;  if  the  returns  of  sin  be  frequent,  and  if  reli- 
gion be  seldom  and  unpleasant ;  if  any  vice  hath  got  possession  of 
us,  or  that  we  have  not  got  possession  of  all  those  virtues  we  have 
use  of,  we  have  not  striven  lawfully.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  S.  Paul 
did  strive,  that  thence  we  also  may  have  a  fair  pattern  and  president^ 
to  imitate  ?  2  Cor.  vi.,  you  have  his  course  of  life  largely  described ; 
"  Giving  no  offence  in  any  thing,  but  approving  ourselves  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings,  by  pure- 
ness,  by  knowledge,  by  long-suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the 
armour  of  righteousness,  and  by  an  evenness  of  temper  in  the  midst 
of  an  uneven,  unquiet,  and  contradictory  condition ;"  this  was  his 
course  of  life,  thus  did  he  labour,  mortifying  his  soul,  heightening  his 
devotion,  bringing  his  bodv  under,  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
gospel,  lest  by  any  means  he  had  run,  or  should  run,  in  vain. 

I  speak  not  these  things  to  discourage  you,  but  to  provoke  you  to 
good  works  and  a  holy  life.     For  if  you  ask, 

t  [2  Pet  L  4.]  fc  [ric  ed.] 
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P)  Who  does  all  this,  or  indeed  who  is  able  f 

I  answer,  it  is  no  good  argameiit  of  an  affection  to  God,  when 
we  make  sach  scrupulous  questions  concerning  His  iniunctions :  he 
that  loves  Qod  does  all  this;  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  command- 
ments: 'Love  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,'  thinketh 
nothing  impossible ;  attempteth  those  things  as  most  easy  which  to 
natural  reason  seem  impossible. 

For  consider,  that  as  without  God's  grace  we  can  do  nothing,  so 
bj  His  grace  strengthening  us  we  can  do  any  thing.  Faith  works 
miracles,  and  charity  does  more.  'Through  Christ  that  strengthens 
me  I  can  do  all  things,'  saith  S.  Paul,  and  '  Christ's  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  me,'  sufficient  to  all  God's  purposes,  and  to  aD  mine.  For 
it  is  not  commanded  to  us  to  remove  mountains  from  their  places, 
which  we  never  placed  there ;  but  to  remove  our  sins,  which  we  our- 
selves have  made.  We  are  not  commanded  to  do  things  which  are 
not  in  our  power,  but  such  things  which  God  enables  us  to,  and  to 
which  we  disable  ourselves  by  cowardice  and  intimidating  our  own 
spirits,  by  despairing  of  God's  grace,  by  refusing  to  labour,  by 
deferring  our  endeavours  till  the  weight  of  our  sin  grows  great, 
and  our  strength  grows  less;  till  our  miqnities  are  many,  and  our 
days  are  few ;  and  then  indeed  we  have  some  reason  to  say  we  can- 
not strive  in  such  measure  as  the  greatness  of  these  duties  does 
require. 

And  yet  remember  'tis  but  striving,  that  is,  doing  the  utmost  of 
our  endeavour.  The  best  man  in  the  world  can  do  no  more  than  use 
all  his  endeavour,  and  he  that  is  weakest  can  do  so  much,  that  is,  he 
can  do  his  endeavour :  and  although  a  boy  cannot  strike  so  great  a 
stroke  as  a  strong  man,  yet  he  can  pu^  forth  all  his  strength ;  and 
the  just  and  merciful  lawgiver  never  requires  more  6f  us  than  all  we 
have  upon  the  stock  of  nature,  and  ^Sl  He  hath  given  us  in  the  banks 
of  grace.  So  that  the  duty  we  are  here,  engaged  upon,  is  but  an 
earnest  endeavour  to  do  our  best,  and  all  we  can ;  and  every  man 
can  do  that :  but  because  they  will  not,  because  men  have  habitual 
aversations  from  the  practices  of  a  holy  life,  because  to  do  actions  of 
severe  religion  and  strict  piety  is  troublesome  to  their  affections, 
because  contrariant  to  their  wiUs,  therefore  it  is  they  call  it  hard  and 
impossible ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  but  their 
own  disaffections,  that  have  heightened  the  difficulty  to  a  seeming 
impossibility. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  part  of  the  text,  the  duty 
itself,  with  its  manner  of  performance:  we  must  'strive  to  enter* 
into  the  narrow  gate  of  life,  and  blissful  immortality. 

U.  And  that  leads  to  the  second  part,  or  the  first  argument  to 
engage  our  endeavours  and  earnest  strivings ;  because  the  nassage  is 
hard  and  difficult,  and  not  to  be  acquired  by  men  that  love  their 
ease^  but  by  those  that  with  christian  fortitude  encounter  all  difficul- 
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ties  and  oppositions.    Porta  est  angnsta,  *  the  gate  is  narrow/  there- 
fore strive. 

And  first,  I  consider  that  virtues  and  vices  many  of  them  are  so 
very  like,  that  it  is  very  often  extremely  diflBcult  to  distinguish  them 
exactly,  and  pursue  the  virtue  curiously.  Virtue  lies  between  two 
vices,  not  as  a  mediocrity,  but  as  a  thing  assaulted  by  two  enemies ; 
for  one  virtue  two  vices,  and  each  of  the  extremes  hath  something  of 
the  virtue  in  it.  A  prodigal  hath  the  open-handedness  of  a  liberal 
person,  and  a  covetous  person  is  as  wary  as  he  that  spends  nothing 
m  vain,  and  both  these  would  think  themselves  uncivilly  dealt  withal, 
if  the  freeness  of  the  one,  or  the  restraint  of  the  other,  should  be 
called  vicious.  And  there  are  some  precepts  which  some  will  think 
they  have  reason  to  say  they  have  strictly  observed,  when  they  have 
been  most  notorious  prevaricators  of  it.  For  may  not  a  vain-glorious 
person,  that  gives  alms  out  of  the  promptness  of  his  spirit,  think  he 
hath  done  his  alms  well,  although  he  hath  done  them  publicly ;  it 
being  a  divine  precept,  'that  our  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
other  men  seeing  our  good  works,  might  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.' 
And  if  this  be  a  precept,  possibly  also  some  who  transgress  this  pre- 
cept may  think  themselves  safe  on  the  surer  side  of  humility.  And 
truly  that  we  may  see  how  dangerous  our  condition  is,  and  yet  how 
safe  our  imaginations  are,  I  think  no  man  will  doubt  but  all  God's 
commandments  have  been  broken,  and  this  of  Luceat  lux  vestra, 
'  let  your  light  shine,'  amongst  the  rest ;  and  yet  I  never  read  or 
heard  any  man,  in  the  greatest  and  largest  of  his  confessions,  ever 
acknowledge  that  crime,  that  he  had  not  done  his  good  deeds  pub- 
licly. But  between  the  duty  of  publication  of  good  deeds,  and  the 
duty  of  humility,  the  way  is  so  nanow,  that  it  is  hard  to  hit  it  right ; 
and  when,  and  how,  and  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  circumstances 
to  do  either,  is  the  work  of  great  understanding  and  much  obser- 
vation. 

I  consider  yet  further,  many  times  a  virtue  and  a  vice  differ  but  in 
one  degree.  For  there  is  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  if  any  man  adds 
but  one  degree  of  severity  more,  it  degenerates  into  cruelty ;  and  a 
little  more  than  mercy  is  remissne^;  and  want  of  discipline  intro- 
duces licentiousness,  and  becomes  unmerciful  as  to  the  public,  and 
unjust  as  to  the  particular.  Now  this  consideration  is  heightened,  if 
we  observe  that  virtue  and  vice  consist  not  in  indivisidili,  but  there 
is  a  latitude  for  either,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  any  certain 
rules  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  to  be  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persons,  and  other  accidental  circumstances. 

Virtue  and  vice  dwell  too  near  together,  unless  they  were  better 
friends.  All  the  learning  of  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  humiliation  of  Ahab  and  Manasses,  nor  between  the  zeal 
of  Jehu  and  Josiah,  nor  between  Joshua's  and  David's  numbering 
the  people ;  and  yet  Ahab  was  but  an  imperfect  penitent,  Jehu  was 
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a  furious  zealot,  and  David  sinned  grievouslj ;  whereas  Manasses  was 
truly  contrite^  and  Josiah  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and  Joshua  in  the 
same  action  was  a  wise  and  provident  captain.  Abraham  was  called 
the  friend  of  God  for  offering  Isaac  at  God's  command ;  now  God 
commanded  men  to  perform  their  vows^  and  yet  Jephthah  for  offering 
up  his  daughter  hath  left  to  posterity  the  reputation  of  a  temerarious 
and  inconsiderate  person.  There  is  a  ri^ht  hand  and  a  left  in  the 
paths  of  our  hfe^  and  if  we  decline  to  either  we  are  undone.  And 
therefore  pious  and  holy  persons  are  called  upright  men,  and  the  pre- 
cept in  scripture  is  frequently  ingeminated^ '  to  walk  in  idl  God's  com- 
mandments with  an  upright  heart.'  For  on  the  right  hand  of  man  is 
ruin,  and  on  the  left  is  destruction ;  and  in  all  the  infinite  variety  of 
sins,  there  is  no  other  variety  of  conditions,  but  either  to  perish  or  to 
be  undone. 

For  every  one  vice  kills  the  soul,  but  every  virtue  does  not  make 
alive.     Adultenr  condemns  a  man  to  the  lowest  misery,  but  chastity 
alone  does  not  keep  our  souls  from  death.    Because  we  are  forbidden 
to  commit  any  sin;  every  crime  lies  under  a  prohibition,  and  the 
same  laws  of  God  command  us  to  pursue  all  virtues,  and  enjoin  the 
integrity  of  a  holy  life.     Now  as  he  that  commits  one  sin,  or  enter- 
tains a  single  vice,  breaks  the  commandment,  which  enjoins  him  to 
forsake  'all  sin;  so  he  observes  not  the  precept  of  God  concerning 
virtues,  that  does  not  acquire  and  entertain  all,  universally  alL     A 
man  is  spotted  although  he  have  but  one  stain ;  but  he  is  not  clean, 
unless  he  be  all  clean.    A  cup  is  broken ^  if  only  the  top  be  broken, 
but  is  not  entire  unless  every  part  of  it  be  inviolate.     One  disease 
can  make  a  whole  man  sick,  but  the  taking  away  one  disease  will 
not  make  all  men  well ;  and  there  are  a  hundred  ways  to  wander  in, 
but  one  only  way  to  Ufe  and  immortality.     So  that  I  shall  not  need 
to  urge  the  variety  of  temptations,  tlie  subtilty  of  sin,  the  watchful- 
ness and  malice  of  the  devil^  the  infirmities  of  our  spirits,  the  igno- 
rance of  our  understandings,  the  obUquity  of  our  will,  the  mutiny 
and  disorder  of  our  affections,  the  inconstancy  of  our  good  purposes, 
the  unstableness  of  our  resolutions,  the  pleasingness  of  sensual  ob- 
jects, the  variety  of  evil  occasions,  the  peipetual  readiness  of  oppor- 
tunities for  evil,  our  unwillingness  to  good,  so  great,  that  we  are 
loth  to  beg  blessings  and  benefits  of  God  almigbtyi.     These,  and 
thousands  more,  are  but  the  particular  instances  of  this  first  argu- 
ment to  engage  our  striving.     For  the  gate  that  is  strait  enough  in 
its  own  abstract  consideration,  is  made  ten  thousand  times  straiter 
by  the  supervening  enmities  of  the  devil,  the  allurements  of  the 
worid,  the  solicitations  and  impudent  temptations  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  imperfections  and  great  weaknesses  of  mortality. 

in.  I  now  come  to  the  last  notandum  of  the  text,  or  the  second 

1  [See  Index,  <Cup.']  i  [See  fol.  iil  p.  175. 
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argament  to  enforce  our  strivingy  the  caution  and  example  of  such 
persons,  who  have  fallen  short  of  entering,  for  want  of  due  striving; 
''For  many,  I  say  onto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able.'' 

''Many  shall  seek.*'  The  five  foolish  virgins  sought;  and  they 
who  shall  tell  Christ  that  they  did  miracles  in  His  name,  they  sought ; 
and  the  pharisees  sought;  but  all  seeking  you  see  shall  not  find. 
Some  seek  themselves  alone,  and  they  skm  never  find  any  thing  to 
satisfy  them.  Some  seek  God  and  themselves  together ;  when  reli- 
gion and  their  own  ends  can  stand  together,  well  and  good ;  when 
ease  and  devotion,  charity  and  good  husbandry,  repentance  and  no 
restitution  can  stand  together,  we  will  seek  to  enter  into  heaven; 
but  if  heaven  cannot  be  had  but  upon  hard  terms,  they  will  not 
pcmiienHam  tatUi  emere;  they  wiU  not '  buy  repentance  at  so  dear  a 
rate,'  as  to  part  with  their  goods  unjustly  gotten,  that  they  may  be- 
come true  penitents;  neither  will  they  love  God  and  hate  them- 
selves, that  IS  no  good  charity  they  think ;  and  therefore  when  Grod 
and  ourselves  come  to  dispute  the  question,  whose  interest  shall  be 
served,  these  men  surely  will  serve  themselves  first.  No  wonder 
that  these  men  enter  not. 

But  there  are  some  that  seek  more  heartily,  that  throw  ^away  all 
incumbrances,  that  set  upon  the  work  of  holy  life  with  much  zeal 
and  fervour  of  spirit  in  the  beginning  of  their  conversion  and  reso- 
lutions of  piety;  but  their  fervours  cool,  their  zeal  grows  from  very 
hot  to  be  tepid,  firom  tepid  to  be  cold,  from  cold  to  be  quite  frozen 
and  incrustated ;  and  at  last  comes  to  have  no  heat  about  them  but 
zeal  which  is  the  awdwiMv  of  envy,  and  the  heats  of  lust  and  of  a 
seared  conscience.  For  the  more  furiously  new  converts  drive  in 
their  first  onsets  of  piety,  if  they  once  begin  defervescere,  to  take  off 
from  their  heights,  their  tediousness  is  greater,  their  weariness  more, 
their  anger  is  more  impatient;  and  to  take  off  from  the  shame  of 
remissness  and  relaxation  they  often  justify  it,  and  thence  degenerat- 
ing by  degrees,  come  at  last  to  induration.  For  if  we  observe  the 
nature  of  moral  alterations,  and  the  malice  of  some  persons  when 
they  are  provoked  by  sliame,  and  consider  also  the  secret  ways  and 
just  counsels  of  God  in  taking  away  all  those  graces  which  men 
have  slighted  and  rejected ;  and  commonly  great  zeals,  if  they  dege- 
nerate, prove  either  absolutely  furious,  or  merely  atheistical ;  and  to 
all  these  add  the  probability  of  induration  and  obstinacy  in  such 
persons,  and  the  moral  impossibility  of  curing  such  distemperatures, 
or  rising  firom  such  deaths,  we  may  well  believe  it  impossible :  such 
zealots  who  once  grow  cool  for  want  of  perseverance  in  the  strict 
courses  of  piety,  although  they  did  seek  to  enter,  yet  enifU  excluM- 
4im,  they  '  shidl  not  be  able.' 

Some  are  disabled  and  stopped  in  their  first  setting  out;  some  go 
half  way,  and  then  turn  back  again ;  nay,  some  there  are  that  have, 
as  I  may  say,  set  one  foot  in  heaven,  and  have  drawn  it  back,  and 
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cani^d  both  to  hell.  God's  counsels  are  secret,  but  they  arc  ever 
just.  But  it  is  full  of  horror  to  consider  that  some  persons,  who 
have  lived  hdily  and  justly  all  their  life,  have  at  last  yielded  in 
a  temptation  to  a  single  act,  and  by  the  just  judgment  and  severity 
of  God  have  been  taken  away  in  that  one  act  of  sin ;  whose  condition 
then  is  most  sad  and  deplorable.  It  is  not  good  to  tempt  Ood. 
If  we  will  forget  God  in  one  act,  possibly  He  may  with  His  judg- 
ment so  remember  us,  as  to  forget  His  mercy  towards  us  to  all 
eternity.  And  Palladius  tells  of  divers  old  hermits,  who  lived  fifty 
or  sixty  years  in  the  strict  service  of  God,  and  at  last  in  some  peevish 
hnnaoor  despoiled  themselves  of  all  title  and  hopes  of  a  crown.  Was 
it  not  a  sad  sight  to  have  observed  amongst  the  forty  martyrs^  one 
of  them  that  had  endured  torments  almost  till  the  expiration  of  his 
last  breath,  and  then  to  fall  away  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
go  out  of  his  tonnents  into  a  warm  bath  immediately  to  die  and  to 
perish  ?  A  thought,  a  minute,  may  destroy  all  our  glories,  and  our 
hopes  of  a  blissful  immortality,  which  twenty  or  forty  years  have  been 
with  great  labour  in  erecting. 

There  are  some  that  deny  hopes  of  heaven  to  persona  that  live  ex- 
cellent  lives,  upon  pretence  that  they  are  very  good  moral  men,  but 
not  of  tbe  household  of  faith ;  that  is,  not  of  their  belief  in  all  mat- 
ters of  opinion.  -Tlie  mistike  is  stupid  enough;  for  the  distinction 
of  persons  morally  good,  and  religiously  or  divinelv  good,  is  not  a 
distinction  of  subjects,  but  of  degrees.  For  a  moral  life  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct life  from  a  theological,  but  a  part  of  it,  and  that  Christian  wliich 
is  just  to  his  neighbour,  and  sober  and  temperate  in  his  life,  hath 
done  some  part  of  a  theological  and  religious  life.  Indeed  it  is  not  ^ 
revealed  to  us,  how  the  good  lives  of  heathens  without  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  shall  be  accepted  in  order  to  eternity :  but  to  undervalue 
the  good  lives  of  Christians  by  saying  they  are  only  good  moral  men, 
because  they  are  not  of  such  a  sect,  when  they  do  those  good  actions 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  profane  device,  to  ad- 
vance faction  and  discountenance  piety. 

Indeed  if  to  our  moral  virtues  we  add  not  also  others  which  are 
more  spiritual,  that  is,  if  we  strive  not  to  acquire  all  habits  which  are 
good  in  gtnere  morum, '  morally  good,'  we  shall  not  enter  into  heaven ; 
not  because  we  were  only  good  morel  men,  but  because  we  were  not 
moral  enough ;  we  did  not  reform  all  our  manners,  we  did  not  do  our 
religion  and  charity  to  God,  as  well  as  charity  to  our  neighbours. 
Our  piety  must  be  universal,  our  morality  must  be  entire,  and  then 
the  good  moral  man  shall  go  to  God,  when  the  religious  man,  as  he 
accounts  himself,  shall  never  see  Him. 

And  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  miscarrying  is,  in  actions 
and  undertakings  and  intermixtures  spiritual.  For  besides  that  the 
whole  institution  of  a  spiritual  life  is  a  nice  and  a  busy  thing,  the 

^  [S.  BasiL  bom.  (xix.)  in  x1.  martt,  torn,  it  p.  154. — Cf.  vol.  ir.  p.  122.] 
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pnrgatiTe  way*  being  troublesome  and  austere,  the  illumiiiatiye^  being 
mysterious  and  apt  to  be  abused,  the  unitive'  way  not  to  be  under- 
stood till  it  be  felt,  and  therefore  liable  to  all  miscarria^,  as  not  to 
be  guided  by  rule ;  besides  all  this,  I  say,  spiritual  vices  are  most 
dangerous,  and  yet  most  apt  to  insinuate  themselves  in  the  actions  of 
gresSest  perfections,  and  when  they  are  mi^ed,  'tis  extremely  difficult 
to  discern  them  and  make  a  separation. 

How  hard  is  it  for  a  man  that  hath  lived  holily,  and  one  that  re- 
joices in  and  thanks  God  for  His  graces,  for  his  deliverances  firom  the 
power  of  the  devil ;  how  hard,  I  say,  is  it  for  him  to  conserve  either 
nis  conscience  and  truth,  or  his  humility  and  modesty,  when  he  shall 
or  shall  not  say  with  S.  Paul,  I  am  the  least  of  good  men,  and  the 
greatest  of  sinners  !  For  if  he  says  so,  and  does  not  think  so,  he  dis- 
sembles ;  if  he  thinks  so,  how  can  he  acknowledge  Grod's  goodness 
in  the  manifestation  of  His  graces,  and  the  deliverance  of  him  from 
sin  ?  if  he  does  neither  think  so  nor  say  so,  how  is  he  so  humble 
as  his  pattern  ?  for  we  are  so  to  follow  8.  Paid  as  he  followed  Christ. 
But  then  on  the  other  side,  how  apt  are  men  when  they  humble 
themselves  to  do  it  with  greater  pride  r  Est  qui  nequUer  humiliat  ae^, 
*  there  is  that  humbleth  himself  wickedly/  I  cannot  insist  upon  the 
particulars ;  but  actions  spiritual  are  of  so  nice  and  immaterial  con- 
sideration, that  both  not  to  be  deceived,  and  to  discover  it  when  we 
are  deceived^  are  matters  of  no  small  difficulty. 

You  may  see  in  little,  that  a  man  may  go  a  great  way  in  piety, 
and  yet  not  enter  into  heaven.  What  then  shall  we  think  of  such  per- 
sons, whose  piety  hath  no  more  age  than  a  fly;  no  more  labour  in  it 
than  walking  in  a  shadow;  no  more  expense  than  in  the  farthing-alms 
of  the  street  or  highway;  no  more  devotion  than  going  to  church 
on  Sundays;  no  more  justice  than  in  preserving  the  rules  of  civil 
Bodety,  and  obeying  the  compulsion  of  laws ;  no  more  mortification 
than  uisting  upon  a  friday,  without  denying  one  lust,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  mnful  desires?  These  certainly  are  far  firom  entering  into 
the  gate,  because  they  are  far  from  striving  to  enter.  And  yet  there 
want  not  some  men,  will  not  do  a  quarter  of  this,  and  yet  would  spit 
in  your  fiice  if  you  should  put  them  in  doubt  or  question  their  salva- 
tion. Some  men  are  so  fond  as  to  think  heaven  is  entailed  upon  a 
sect  or  an  opinion,  and  then  nothing  is  wanting  to  them,  when  they 
once  have  entered  their  name  into  that  persuasion.  Some  are  confi- 
dent they  shall  be  saved  because  of  their  good  meaning;  and  they 
think  they  mean  well,  because  they  understand  nothing,  and  in  the 
mean  time  refuse  not  any  opportunity  to  an  eviL  'Alas,  they  cannot 
help  it,  flesh  and  blood  is  frail ;'  for '  Who  can  foi^ve  him  that  hatii 
undone  me  and  my  family  P  ^Tis  true  indeed,  I  should,  if  you  speak 
like  a  divine,  but  we  have  flesh  and  blood  about  us.'  'Alas,  I  nate 
drunkenness,  and  I  am  never  intemperate  for  love  of  the  drink;  but 

1  [See  Index,  <  lUaminatiTe.]  "  [Ecclus.  xiz.  23,  ed.  vulg.] 
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when  a  man  is  in  company  he  cannot  do  as  he  would  do/  And  jet 
these  men  will  think  to  go  to  heaven^  and  yet  will  not  do  so  much 
for  it  as  either  decline  the  company  and  opportunity  of  it,  or  the  in- 
conveniences of  it.  '  Flesh  and  blood'  is  the  excuse,  and  yet  we  re- 
member not  that  'flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God;'  but  we  by  making  it  to  be  our  excuse,  hope  to  enter  the 
rather  for  it. 

Bemember  those  great  words  and  terrible,  spoken  by  an  oracle, 
by  the  blessed  S.  Peter,  *lf  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  wicked  and  sinner  appear  ?'  If  after  much  striving  many 
fall  short,  and  the  best  is  to  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  what  confidence  can  they  have  that  are  indifferent  in 
their  religion,  that  have  no  engagement  to  it  but  custom,  no  moni- 
tors but  sermons  and  the  checks  of  a  drowsy  conscience,  no  fruits 
of  it  but  not  to  be  accounted  a  man  without  a  religion  ?  But  as  for 
a  holy  life,  they  are  as  far  from  it  as  frcm  doing  miracles ;  and  he 
that  is  so  and  remains  so,  no  miracle  will  save  him.  These  are  the 
men  that  when  the  eternal  scrutiny  shall  come,  then  they  *  shall  seek/ 
for  they  never  seek  till  then  to  enter,  and  then  it  is  as  fruitless  as 
it  is  late,  as  ineffectual  as  unreasonable.  Christ  is  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  light",  and  He  that  openeth  only  the  way  for  us  to 
go  in  there,  whither  Himself  is  enteral  before :  if  we  strive  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  injunctions,  we  shall  certainly  enter  according  to  Hb 
holy  promises,  but  else  upon  no  condition. 

■  [tic  ed.] 
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PREFACE 

[toeditiooofl822.] 


Aftsr  an  anxious  and  unceasing  laboiur  of  more  than  eighteen 
months,  the  Editors  of  the  collected  Works  of  Je&kmy  Taylor  have 
completed  their  engagement  vith  the  public.  It  only  remains,  that 
they  should  express  their  gratitude  to  the  man^  distinguished  indi« 
viduals  whose  patronage  has  enabled  them  to  bring  their  undertaking 
to  a  close ;  that  they  should  shortly  state  the  considerations  by  which 
their  plan  has  been  regulated ;  and  request  indulgence  for  those  de« 
fects  of  plan  or  execution  to  which  eyei7  undertaking  of  a  similar 
magnituae  is  liable. 

To  comprise  in  a  uniform  shape,  and  within  a  reasonable  compass, 
those  productions  of  Taylor's  genius,  of  which  some  were  hardly  to 
be  obtained  at  all,  and  the  rest  at  high  prices  and  in  volumes  of  many 
different  types  and  dimensions, — was  an  object  the  importance  of  which 
has  been  fully  and  generally  recognised.  The  want  of  such  an  edition 
as  the  present  was  felt,  both  in  tliis  country  and  in  America,  not  by 
the  theological  student  alone,  but  by  all  the  cultivators  of  ancient 
English  literature ;  all  who  hold  in  reverence  the  great  principles  of 
christian  piety  and  rehgious  freedom ;  who  love  our  language  in  its 
purest  and  richest  melody;  and  value  that  essential  spirit  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry  which  would  alone  suffice  to  render  a  language 
immortal. 

Nor  had  tliis  want  been  in  any  competent  degree  supplied  b^  the 
selections  from  his  writings  which  have  from  time  to  time  enjoyed 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  public  favour.  Those  republications  were 
confined  to  his  Sermons,  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  some  others 
of  his  devotional  tracts.  His  Lioerty  of  Prophesying,  the  first  public 
defence  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration;  bis  Ductor  Ihibi- 
tantium,  on  which  he  himself  expected  his  renown  in  after  ages  to  be 
founded ;  his  Life  of  Christ,  the  earliest,  and  in  its  day  the  most 

§ilar  of  his  practical  works;  and  his  polemical  writings,  which 
lay,  in  addition  to  their  other  excellences,  a  terseness  of  argument 
poignancy  of  satire  from  which  he  was  in  other  instances  pre- 
daded,  remained  in  detached  tracts  or  scarce  and  unwieldy  folios. 
And  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  a  great  proportion  of  his  admirers 
had  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  favourite. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  reasonable  hope 
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that  sQch  an  undertakiiig  would  reeeiye  its  doe  share  of  national 
encouragement,  that  the  writer  of  the  following  Memoirs  was  applied 
to  bj  the  proprietors  to  superintend  their  meditated  edition  of  Tat- 
lob's  works.  His  distance  bowev^  from  the  metropolis  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  many  of  the  essential  duties  of  an 
editor;  and  as  the  expense  of  such  a  measure  rendered  the  addition 
of  notes  impossible,  little  more  remained  in  his  power  than  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  pieces,  and  in  the 
admission  or  exclusion  of  thoee  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been 
questioned. 

The  correction  of  the  press,  the  yerification  of  the  numerous  quo- 
tations and  references,  and  in  some  instances  the  rectiiScation  of  the 
TOrevious  readings,  was  fortunately  undertaken  by  the  reverend  J.  B. 
riTHAN,  the  alternate  preacher  of  the  Foundling  and  Magdalen  hos- 
pitals; who  by  his  classical  learning,  his  knowledge  of  English  lite- 
rature, and  a  deep  admiration  of  his  author's  merits,  was  eminently 
qualified  for  such  a  task ;  and  who  has  afforded  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanting,  of  the  compatibility  of  distinguished  talent  and  elo- 
quence with  unwearied  patience,  and  minute  and  laborious  accuracy. 

On  the  anmngement  whieh  has  been  adopted  a  few  obseryationa 
may  perhaps  be  necessary.  The  natural  and  what  would  have  been 
in  some  respects  the  most  desirable  order,  was  that  of  the  date  at 
which  each  tract  was  originally  published.  Yet  as  there  are  several 
of  Taylor's  compositions  whidi  at  different  periods  of  his  life  received 
successive  additions  and  improvements,  it  was  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  should  be  referred  to  the  year  in  which  the  first 
and  less  perfect  sketch  appeared,  or  that  in  which  it  received  the 
latest  polish  of  the  author^s  taste  and  judgment :  and  it  was  denrable 
for  the  publishers,  in  an  undertaking  of  so  great  extent  and  hazard^ 
that  theur  volumes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  sell 
some  of  the  more  popular  treatises  separately.  For  such  a  dassifi« 
cation  there  was  indeed  a  sanction  in  the  author's  own  practice,  in 
the  instance  of  the  2viifioXov  GcoXoyuciv,  and  there  appeared  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fitness  in  printing  those  tracts  in  consecutive  order, 
which  relate  to  the  same  duties,  or  are  opposed  to  similar  errors. 
The  works  have  been  accordingly  divided  under  the  several  heads  of 
Practical,  Polemical,  Casuistic,  and  Devotional ; — but  subject  to  this 
division,  they  have  been  arrai^ed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to 
th^  dates  of  their  respective  publication. 

The  task  of  separating  the  genuine  from  the  spunous  compositiona 
involved  a  greater  responsibility,  and  was  not  to  be  attempted  with- 
out considerable  self-^strust  and  anxiety.  Of  the  two  postumous 
treatises, — both  extremely  rare,  and  the  former  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  transcribe,  for  the  printer's  use,  from  the  single  copy  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library, — the  sentiments  and  piety  appear  in  perfect 
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wuBOB  witfi  bUiop  Tatxoe's  known  opfanont;  tke  tijle  pirUkea  of 
his  etuunetmstio  merits  and  defects,  and  the  wcij^t  of  external  eri* 
dence  is  sueh  as  can  kare  no  leasonafale  doubt  on  the  propriety  id 
adnuttmg  Hum  into  the  present  eoUection*. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialogne  on  Artificial  Handsomeness.  The 
reasons  which,  after  mach  patient  and  unpreiadiced  enqniiy,  at 
length  conducted  to  its  exclusion,  will  be  found  at  some  length  in 
the  following  life  and  Notes ;  and  the  writer  of  those  animadver- 
sions will  here  only  observe,  that  his  opinion,  adopted  in  the  first 
instance  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  has  acquired  additional 
strength  from  every  repeated  comparison  of  that  essqr  with  the 
bishop's  undoubted  compositions. 

The  life  of  Tatloe  had  been  long  only  known  through  the 
meagre  accounts  of  Wood  and  sir  James  Ware,  and  the  few  par- 
ticulars recorded  by  bishop  Bust  in  his  funeral  eulo^um.  As  con- 
nected with  the  most  interesting  period  of  Enelish  history,  and  with 
Uie  genius  and  writings  of  one  whom  English  uterature  ranks  among 
its  noblest  ornaments,  several  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  the 
ktter  part  of  the  last  century  appear  to  have  contemplated  the  pub- 
licataon  of  memoirs  on  a  laraer  scale,  and  one  more  worthy  of  their 
subject.  Bishop  Home  and  archdeacon  Zouch  are  said  to  have 
cherished  this  design ;  and  a  few  documents  preparatory  to  such  a 
work  were  collected  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Nicholson, 
perpetual  curate  of  8.  James's,  Liverpool,  and  rector  of  Dudcote, 
bencsbire.  But  the  two  former  appear  to  have  made  no  progress 
whatever  in  their  undertaking;  ana  the  papers  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
left  at  his  death,  and  which  in  themselves  ao  not  appear  to  have  been 
either  numerous  or  important,  have  eluded  all  the  enquiries  of  the 
present  writer,  as  wdl  as  of  his  learned  and  amiable  friend  arch- 
deacon BOKKKT. 

Of  the  Life  whieh  the  archdeaeon  has  himself  given  to  the  world, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  would  have  preduded  the  necessity  of 
all  succeeding  labourers  in  the  cause,  had  not  a  more  detailed  and 
critical  examination  of  Tatlor's  writings  been  contemplated  than  fell 
within  the  scope  of  his  plan ;  and  had  not  a  h<^e  been  excited  of 
obtaining  additional  information  from  traditions  and  documents, 
which  were  previously  not  accessible. 

*  [The  two  wmk»  hen  alluded  te,  tlie  the  two  works  it  shewn  in  a  pamphlet  bjr 

*  Cootcmpliitiont  on  the  state  of  nan/  archdeacon  Chnrton  to  he  a  compiUtiou, 

and  the '  Christian  consolations/  are  both  not  rcry  skilfully  made,  fVom  a  treatise  by 

omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Tay*  Nieremberg,  a  Spanish  writer.    The  se- 

loi^t  wofks.  The  evidenoe  en  whieb  they  eond  is  from  the  pen  of  bp.  Hacket,  aa 

are  ao  r^ednd*  and  assigned  to  other  was  sun^ested  to  the  editor  by  the  rer. 

writers,  wiU  be  found  in  fuU  in  a  small  James  Brogden,  and  is  now  proved  be- 

▼ohinie  which  th«  editor  has  been  al-  yond  dispute.  In  the  ensuing  pagosthore- 

lonred  to  depont  in  the  Bodleian  library,  fore  of  this  memoir,  no  Airther  mention 

called  Pseudo-Tayloriana.    The  first  of  is  made  of  these  treatises.] 
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A  eritical  examination  of  ihe  aothoi^s  genius  and  writings  was 
rendered  expedient  by  the  opportanity  which  it  afforded  of  discossing, 
in  a  connected  view,  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous;  by  the  propriety  of  discriminating  between  his  many 
beauties,  and  his  occasional  though  unfrequent  aberrations  from  a 
correct  taste  and  judgment;  and  sometimes  also,  though  still  less 
frequently,  of  detecting  and  obviating  his  departure  ^m  the  usual 
and  orthodox  faith  of  Christians.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  task 
has  been  performed,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  The  writer  cannot 
plead  want  of  time ;  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  want  of  diligence ; 
and  he  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  examine  such  of  Taylor's 
works  as  were  not  previously  familiar  to  him.  The  warmer  admirers 
of  his  author  will  perhaps  sometimes  condemn  him  as  unjust  and 
baptious  in  his  criticisms;  while  others  may  accuse  him  of  a  too  in- 
discriminate praise,  and  of  blindness  to  the  imperfections  with  which 
these  beautiful  compositions  are  impaired  and  spotted.  If  these 
charges  are  both  brought  a^inst  him,  he  will  seek  no  better  defence 
than  the  balance  of  conflicting  censures.  But  he  will  admit  that  of 
the  two  he  has  most  dreaded  the  latter  danger,  as  the  one  most  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion,  and  that  to  which 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Tatloe's  excellences  is  naturally  most  liable. 

From  the  works  thus  censured  or  extolled,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  select  particular  passages  in  illustration  of  the  principle 
laid  down,  or  in  justification  of  the  criticisms  hazarded.  If  those 
quotations  should  be  thought  too  bng  or  too  frequent,  let  it  be  re» 
membered  tliat  many  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  read  them  in  a  com- 
pendious form,  who  would  without  some  previous  introduction  to  the 
author's  beauties  have  been  little  inclined  to  search  for  them  through 
fourteen  closely  printed  volumes.  And  let  it  be  observed  that  though 
some  of  the  passages  in  question  may  have  been  extracted  to  make 
good  a  censure,  or  on  account  of  their  eloquence  or  their  singu- 
larity, a  still  greater  anxiety  has  been  felt  to  bring  forward  those 
which  contain  the  most  useful  precepts  of  sound  sense  and  j^ractical 
holiness. 

That  the  wise,  and  moderate,  and  eminently  christian  spuit  of 
Jeremt  Tatlob;  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  civil  and  relidous  in- 
stitutions of  his  country;  his  unwearied  industiy;  his  inexhaustible 
learning;  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  catholic  faith ;  his  abhor- 
rence of  unprofitable  and  vexatious  grounds  of  difference ;  his  piety, 
his  toleration,  and  his  humility,  may  ever  find  imitators  and  rivals  ia 
that  church  which  he  loved  and  adorned;  whose  deep  depression 
did  not  subdue,  and  whose  triumph  did  not  too  farekte  him; — ^is  the 
hope  and  earnest  prayer  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find  in 
his  writings  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification  here,  and  a  guide  to 
brighter  hopes  hereafter. 

B.H. 
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Tub  life  of  a  student  is  passed  within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  of  the 
men  whose  writings  are  most  widely  read  and  admired,  the  personal 
history  is  often  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Nor  even  of 
those  individuals  whom  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  or  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  have  enabled  or  compelled  to  act  a  more  conspicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  contemporary  distinction,  have  the  lives  been 
often  diversified  with  many  singular  events,  with  great  deliverances, 
or  surprising  vicissitudes.  Th(»r  days  have  been  quietly  busied  in 
producing  those  effects  which  only  have  made  their  histories  worth 
enquiring  after,  effects  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  their  habits 
should  be  retired  and  uniform.  Nor  can  we  wonder  therefOTC  tliat 
whoever  undertakes  the  biography  (d  a  scholar  or  a  theologian,  has 
ordinarily  but  little  to  relate  which  is  certain,  and  less  which  is  in- 
tciesting  or  extraordinary. 

In  some  respects  indeed  the  fate  of  Jkremt  Taylob  was  distin- 
guished from  the  general  lot  of  men  of  letters.  So  far  from  his  life 
being  retired  or  monotonous,  he  seems  to  have  passed  much  of  it  in 
a  crowd;  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  lead  us  most  to 
wonder  at  the  fertility  and  force  of  his  genius,  not  only  that  in  so  few 
years  he  wrote  so  many  books,  but  that  these  books  were  many  of 
them  composed  under  circumstances  the  least  favourable  to  research 
oar  abstraction. 

It  was  his  fortune  at  an  early  age  to  attract  the  notice  of  those 
whose  patronage,  however  favourable  to  his  interests  or  his  renown, 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  him  from  the  usual  scenes  of  lite- 
rary or  parochial  labour.  He  was  favoured  by  Laud  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  and  trusted  by  king  Charles  when  he  had  become  the  more 
venerable  from  adversity.  During  the  usurpation,  though  esteemed 
and  pitied  even  by  his  enemies,  he  was  destined  to  encounter  a  more 
than  usual  share  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment ;  and  at  the  resto* 
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ration  of  ihe  royal  &mily,  and  whfle  yet  in  the  fall  vigour  of  his  ^eais 
and  his  abilities,  he  waft  raised  to  the  highest  honours  which  lie  inihin 
the  compass  of  his  profession.  But  daring  the  calamities  which  agi- 
tated an  empire,  the  escapes  and  sufferiugs  of  a  private  individual 
were  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  contemporary  fame;  and  Tay- 
lor's sufferings  wctc  of  the  kind  which,  by  impoverishing  their  victim, 
removes  him  still  more  from  the  notice  and  knowledge  of  the  worid. 
His  subsequent  promotion,  though  it  fixed  him  in  the  comitry  where 
he  had  found  his  best  a^lum,  was  in  itself  a  bamshmoit  from  the 
society  <^  public  men  and  the  theatre  of  national  politics;  and  his 
latter  days  were  spent  in  the  alternate  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  closet,  in  preparing  himself  and  others  for  that  heaven 
whither  his  desires  had  been  from  his  earliest  years  directed. 

It  will  not  then  be  expected  that  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two 
centuries  I  shall  have  been  able  to  supply  many  interesting  details  of 
a  life  thus  spent  and  thus  concluded,  or  that  many  important  glean* 

Z  remain  which  had  escaped  the  almost  contemporanr  enquiries  of 
)d,  or  the  accurate  industry  and  aealous  researches  of  Mr.  Bonney. 
Yet  the  time  is  not  long  pa^eed  since  unusually  abundant  stores  of 
information  existed,  and  since  those  stores  were  in  the  possession  of 
a  person  eminently  qualified  to  emjioj  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  late  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  in  the  countv  of  Down, 
esquire,  Taylor's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fiftii  degree,  and  who  inhe- 
rited no  small  portion  of  his  taknta  and  charactenstic  eloquence,  was 
employed  at  one  period  of  his  hfe  in  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
terials for  the  biq^phy  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  Mr.  Jones 
possessed,  among  many  other  interesting  documents,  a  series  of  auto- 
graph letters  to  and  from  the  bishop ;  and  a  '  family-book,'  also  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  giving  an  account  of  his  parentage  and  the 
principal  events  of  bis  life,  with  comments  on  many  of  the  public 
transactions  in  which  he  himsdf,  or  those  coimected  with  him,  had 
borne  a  share. 

Bat  in  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Jones's  political  pursuits,  and  the  frequent 
pecuniar^jT  embarrassments  to  which  those  pursuits  exposed  him,  his 
biographical  labours  appear  to  have  been  often  interrupted;  and  his 
sudden  death,  by  the  overturn  of  a  carriage  in  the  year  1818,  cut 
short  all  the  hopes  which  his  talents  and  his  materials  justified.  The 
greater  part  of  his  family  papers  he  had,  on  the  sale  of  Homra  to  the 
marquess  of  Downshire,  deposited  at  Montalto,  under  the  care  of  the 
late  John  earl  of  Moira.  Their  subsequent  fate  has  unfortunately 
not  been  ascertained.  At  Donnington,  whither  all  the  papers  found 
at  Montalto  are  said  to  have  been  transferred,  no  traces  of  them  re- 
main; and  there  appears  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
were  consumed,  togeth^  with  some  other  packages  belonging  to  the 
marquess  of  Hastings,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  London  Custom- 
house. All  which  the  family  yet  retain  consi^  of  some  extracts  made 
by  Mr.  Jones  from  these  documents  with  a  view  to  his  intended  work ; 
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die  maniago  Mitlement  of  TbjWs  yoimgesl  daif^iier;  and  some 
traditions  respecting  himself  and  his  descendants,  which  haTS  been 
UbeFsllj  oomnnmioi^  to  me  bj  Mr.  Jones's  Msters,  Mrs.  Wiay  and 
Mis.  Maiy  Jones. 
Small  as  these  remains  are,  the  few  fects  which  they  disdose  ate 

Ehaps  among  the  most  interesting  hitherto  reooTered  eonosming 
hop  TayWs  private  concerns.  Jnom  other  qnarters  indeed  fery 
httle  was  to  be  gaihOTed  which  was  neW;,  but  I  haye  not  knowinj^ 
neglected  any.  The  rer.  Mr.  Bonney,  with  a  kindnesa  to  which  I 
am  deeply  indebted,  and  which  I  had  Uie  less  reason  to  expect  as  I 
was  nenonally  unknown  to  him,  has  pennittad  me  to  make  nse  of  an 
inteueaved  copy  of  his  able  and  interesting  Life  of  Taylor,  enriched 
with  many  yalnable  manuscript  notes  and  references.  To  the  actiye 
and  jndicions  friendship  of  the  honourable  and  reyereod  J.  C.  Talbot 
I  am  inddited,  not  only  for  my  introducticm  to  bishop  TayWs  de- 
scendants in  Ireland,  bot  for  whateyer  other  deaninga  of  informatioQ 
or  tradition  respecting  faun  ranained  in  that  kingdom.  The  arehirea 
of  All  SouIb  were  exuained  by  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  my  friend  Clement  Gartwrii^,  Esq. :  and  the  pnbhshers  of  this 
edition  haye  be^  enabled  to  procure  for  me»  from  theEyelyn  Papers, 
the  British  Museum,  and  other  sources,  seventeen  manuscript  liters 
of  Taylor,  fourteen  of  which  are  now  first  printed.  But  it  canmot  be 
concealed  that  notwithstanding  these  adyanta^,  I  haye  still  to  lament 
tiie  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  my  materials;  and  that  in  this  as 
in  most  other  instances,  tiie  biography  of  an  author  must  ccmttst  in 
the  account  of  his  writings  rather  than  his  actions  or  adventures. 

JssEMT,  third  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor*,  was  born  in 
Trinity  parish,  Cambridge,  and  baptized  on  the  15th  of  August,  161 S. 
His  father  was  a  barber;  an  occupation  which,  united  as  it  generally 
was  with  the  practice  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  was  in  the  days  of 
our  ancestors  somewhat  less  humble  than  at  present,  but  which  was 
at  no  time  likely  to  raise  its  professor  or  his  children  to  wealth  or 
eminence.  The  family  however  had  originally  held  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  smaller  gentry  of  Gloucestersoire,  where  they  had  possessed 
for  many  generations  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Frampton  on  Severn ; 
and  Nathaniel  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Bowknd  Taylor,  rec- 
tor of  Hadleigb,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Cranmer^ 

Of  Bowland  Taylor  neither  the  name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  ob- 
scure. He  was  distinguished  among  the  divines  of  the  Beformation 
for  his  alnlities,  his  learning,  and  piety ;  and  he  suffered  death  at  the 
stake  on  Aldham  common,  near  Hadlei^h,  in  the  third  year  of  queen 
Mary,  amid  the  blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 

*  See  note  (A.)  31,    1732,   quoted  in   the  HS.  of  Mr. 

^  Letter  from  Lady  Wray  to  William     Todd  foiot. 
Todd,  Eeq^  of  Cattlemimio,  dated  May 
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with  a  coangeous  and  kindly  cbeerfolness  which  has  scarcely  its 
parallel  even  in  those  days  of  religions  h^x)isin. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  of  sufficient  conseqnenoe  as  an  advocate  of  the  new 
reUgion,  to  have  excited  against  himself,  without  any  additional  or 
private  motives,  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the  Bomish  prelates.  We 
are  told  however  that  Gardiner,  by  whose  wanrnnt  as  lor4  chancellor 
he  was  first  apprehended,  was  stimulated  in  this  instance  by  feelings 
of  avarice  as  well  as  bigotry ;  that  he  was  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  himself  the  family  ^itate  at  Frampton ;  that,  I  know  not  on  what 
pretence,  he  succe^ied  in  his  object  after  Dr.  Taylor's  death,  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  build  a  mansion  on  the  property,  which  at  his 
own  decease  he  left  unfinished. 

The  family  of  the  martyr  were  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  from 
which  they  had  the  less  prospect  of  emerging  by  any  help  or  favour 
of  government,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  man^  of  those  who  had 
most  severely  felt  the  iron  hand  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  they  were 
suspected  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  first  of  an 
inclination  to  the  rising  sect  of  the  Puritans.  Yet  their  poverty 
cannot  have  been  excessive,  since  we  find  Nathaniel  Taylor  serving 
as  churchwarden;  an  office  which  in  most  parishes  is  nlled  by  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  And  it 
may  be  mentioned  to  their  honour  that  after  two  generations  of  com- 
parative distress,  the. father  of  Jeremy  Taylor  was  spoken  of  by  his 
son,  in  a  letter  to  his  old  tutor  Bachcroft,  as  "  reasonably  learned," 
and  as  having  himself  ''solely  grounded  his  children  in  grammar  and 
the  mathematics'." 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  docu- 
ments on  which  this  account  chiefly  depends.  For  the  fact  of  their 
having  once  existed,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones  is  sufficient;  and 
tliough  the  testimony  of  Lady  Wray  is  exposed  to  that  d^ree  of 
doubt  which  almost  always  attaches  to  family  tradition,  it  is  as  satis- 
factory a  voucher  as  could  be  looked  for  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  obtain  belief  for  an  account  which  in 
itself  is  far  from  improbable.  That  Jeremy  Taylor  had  indeed  some 
pretensions  to  gentle  blood,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  inferred  from 
the  armorial  b^ngs  which,  in  an  age  when  such  distinctions  were 
less  boldly  assumed  than  at  present,  and  when  the  Heralds'  College 
still  retained' some  vestiges  of  their  ancient  authority,  were  engraved 
on  his  seal,  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  and  which  (with 
some  degree  of  harmless  ostentation)  are  almost  uniformly  appended 
to  his  portraits^.  In  his  works  nothing  occurs  which  can  either 
confirm  or  disprove  the  traditions  of  his  descendants;  though  he 
speaks  of  Rowland  Taylor  with  deserved  commendation  in  one  of  his 
polemical  writings*,  and  appeals  to  his  authority  in  behalf  of  the 

I  ^^'  "^/^S^'r  ^^'  1-  ,      -.  "'*^  ^^  ^*'  ^°"°«  ^  I'itiirgy,  ToL  T. 

*  Note  ( B.)  [and  p.  mv.  below.]  p.  248,  of  tlils  ediUon. 

*  Preface  to  the  Apology  for  Autlio- 
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Book  of  Common  Pnjer  with  something  like  a  filial  fondness.  I  am 
aware  indeed  tiiat  the  question  is  after  all  of  no  great  importance, 
and  that  the  character  of  iMshop  Tajlor  could  derive  no  additional 
lostre  firom  a  pedigree  far  more  distingaishcd  than  that  which  I  have 
assigned  him.  But  the  natural  prejotdices  of  mankind  incline  them 
to  attach  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  the  inheritance  of  talents  and 
virtues ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  discover  that  the  author  of  the  Libertj 
of  Prophesying  was  a  descendant  of  one  whose  character  and  sufferings 
I  had  long  been  accustomed  to  eontempUte  with  veneration. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book 
of  Martyrs  than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Bowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duty  as  a  pmsh  priest^  or  in  the  more 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  than  his  courage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  Phadon,  Something  indeed  must  be  allowed  for 
the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  the  coarse 
vigour  of  his  pleasantry,  his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and  his  jests 
with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  delightfully  told  than  his  refusal  to  fl^  from  the  lord 
chancellor's  officers,  his  di^ified  yet  modest,  determination  to  await 
death  in  the  discluu^  of  his  duty,  and  his  affectionate  and  courageous 
parting  with  his  wife  and  children.  His  recollection,  when  led  to 
the  stake,  of  'the  blind  man  and  woman,'  his  pensioners,  is  of  the 
same  delightful  character;  nor  has  Plato  any  tning  more  touching 
than  the  laoientation  of  liis  parishioners  over  hia  cushonoured  head 
and  long  white  beard,  and  his  own  meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch  who 
drew  blood  from  that  venerable  countenance.  Let  not  my  readers 
blame  me  for  this  digression :  they  will  have  cause  to  thank  me,  if  it 
induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history  which  few  men  have  ever  read 
without  its  making  them  '  sadder  and  betterV 

At  three  years  of  age,  Jeremy  Taylor  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Hie  grammar  school  then  recently  founded  in  Cambridge  under  the 
will  of  Dr.  Stephen  Perse,  and  kept  by  one  Lovering'.  The  profit 
however  which  he  derived  from  Lovering's  instructions  cannot  have 
been  great,  if,  as  Taylor  himself  wrote  to  the  head  of  Caius,  he  was 
'  solely  grounded  in  grammar  and  mathematics^  by  his  father.  And 
it  is  so  unuiiual  a  thing  in  his  class  of  life,  or  indeed  in  any  cIqiss,  to 
send  an  iiifiEuit  of  three  years  old  to  a  public  grammar  school,  that 
I  am  tempted  exceedingly  to  doubt  a  fact*^  which  rests  on  a  sin^e, 

'  Note  (C.)  difficulties  in  the  history  of  his  childhood 

f  Bonney,  Life,  p.  8.  and  youth  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose 

^  [We  have  no  record  of  the  time  of  his  baptism  to  bare  been  in  some  meanure 

Tarlor's  birth,  but  only  of  his  baptism ;  delayed,  and  that  he  was  bom  as  far  back 

and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  several  as  1611.] 
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mud,  as  it  appears  in  nAo^het  instanoey  an  inaeomate  BMOioiandiim  m 
the  admission  book  of  Gains.  If^  winch  isceriunly  not  improbaUe, 
he  attended  Lorering^s  school  at  all^  he  can  haidly  have  remamed  at 
it  so  long  as  he  is  HMXt  stated  to  have  done'. 

When  thirtem  je^xn  M,  on  the  18th  of  Angost  1626,  he  was 
entaied  at  Cains  Gdlege  as  a  siaar,  or  poor  scholar;  an  order  ci 
students  who  then  were  what  the  'servitors'  still  eontinne  to  be  in 
some  ccdl^jes  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  'la^  brethren'  are  in  the  eon* 
▼ents  of  the  Bomish  chnrch.  This  was  an  institotion  which,  however 
it  may  be  now  at  Tarianoe  with  the  feelings  and  mannen  of  the 
world,  was  in  its  ori^[inal  very  tar  from  deserving  the  reprobation 
which  has  been  sometBDea  cast  on  it,  and  owed  indeed  its  b^inning 
to  a  zeal  for  the  edocation  of  the  poor,  as  well  directed  as  it  was 
hnmane  and  duristian.  In  tho  tine  of  cor  snoefltos,  the  interval 
between  the  domestics  and  the  other  membos  of  a  fandlv  was  by  na 
means  so  great>  nor  fenced  with  so  haish  and  impenetrable  a  barrier, 
as  in  the  present  days  of  Inxnry  and  excessive  refinement  As  the 
highest  rank  of  subjects  was  elevated  then  at  a  greater  beiriit  than 
tiiey  now  are  above  the  most  consid^able  private  gentry,  so  Uie  latter 
constituted  a  far  more  efficient  link  in  the  great  chain  of  soei^,  and 
a  fitt  easier  gradi^n  existed  between  the  nobles  and  that  cuun  of 
men  from  whom  tiieir  own  domestics  were  tskea.  There  was  in  those 
days  no  supposed  humiliation  in  (rfSoes  which  are  now  aecomited 
mraiial,  but  whidi  the  peer  then  received  as  a  matl^  of  course  from 
*the  gentiem^of  his  nonsehdd/  and  which  were  paid  to  the  knight 
or  gentleman  by  domestics  chosen  in  the  ftmihes  of  his  own  most 
respectable  tenants;  while  in  the  humUer  ranks  of  middle  life  it  was 
the  unifcmn  and  recognised  duty  of  the  wife  to  wait  on  her  husband, 
die  child  on  his  parents,  the  youngest  of  the  iiunily  on  his  elder 
brothers  or  sisters'.  But  while  the  subordination  ot  service  was  thus 
perfect  and  universal,  this  very  umversaliiy  softened  its  r^jours.  The 
well-bom  and  well-educated  retainers  of  a  noUe  hmaij  were  admitted 
by  its  head  to  that  confidence  and  familiarity  which  their  rank  and 
attainments  justified.  The  servants  of  the  manor-hoose  were  usually 
the  humble  friends  of  the  master  and  mistress,  whose  playmi^es  they 
had  been  during  diildhood,  and  under  whose  protection  they  hoped 
to  grow  old.  We  have  been  most  of  us  imxKreBsed  with  the  tone  of 
equfditv  assumed  by  the  valets  of  the  dd  fiench  comedy;  and  the 

«'  vial  familiarity  of  Furnace,  Amble,  and  Order,  in  Massinger's '  New 
Tay  to  pay  Om  Debts,'  is  a  wdl  known  and  probably  an  accunte 
portait  of  that  species  of  graduated  intercourse  which  once  connected 
the  aristooraqr,  and  the  throne  itself,  with  the  humblest  orders  of 
socwty,  and  in  tiie  abolition  of  which  it  may  be  reasonabfy  doubted 
whether  all  parties  are  not  rather  losers  than  gainers. 

But  it  is  evident  tiiat,  as  with  such  habits  and  Caelings  the  mere 
fact  of  servitude  did  not  in  itself  d^rade,  so  there  was  nothing  to 
«Notc(D.)  k  N«te(E.) 
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pvmni  wdkedQcatod  jtmths  from  attenduig  their  riekor  neighbours 
in  a  menial  capadtjr  to  Oxford  or  Canbridge;  while  there  was  every 
poeaible  motive  of  wiadom  and  homanitj  to  indnoe  the  founders  and 
governors  of  colleges  to  admit  jponng  men  thos  situated  to  a  share  in 
the  instmetion  afforded  by  the  place,  and  in  the  rewaids  which  were 
hdd  out  to  the  genius  er  diUgenoe  of  other  scholars.    It  is  easy  to 
dedaim  against  the  indeeomm  and  iUiberality  of  depressing  the 
poorer  students  into  servants;  bnt  it  wonld  be  more  candio^  and 
BKoe  consistent  with  truth,  to  say  that  onr  ancestors  elevated  their 
servants  to  the  rank  of  stadenta;  softening  as  much  as  possible  every 
invidious  distinction,  and  rendering  the  convenience  of  the  wealthy  a 
means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  education  to  those  whose  poverty 
must  otherwise  have  shut  them  out  from  the  springs  of  knowledge. 
And  the  very  distinction  of  dress  which  has  oeen  so  often  com* 
plained  of, — the  very  nature  of  those  duties  which  have  been  es- 
teemed d^^ading; — ^were  of  use  in  preventinff  the  intrusion  of  the 
higher  dsmes  into  situations  intoided  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor;  iriiflei,  by  separating  these  last  from  the  familiar  society  of  the 
wodthier  students^  they  prevented  that  dangerous  emulation  ot  ex- 
pense whidi  has  in  nuNre  modem  times  almost  excluded  them  from 
the  univeraty.    The  institution  is  now  fiidiBg  bst  away,  and  even 
where  it  exists  is  altered  from  its  original  diaracter.  Bnt  die  difScul- 
ties  are  jpn^mrtionably  increased  which  oppose  the  rise  of  such  men  as 
Taylor  from  the  lowttt  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society ;  igid  the  want 
of  such  a  frugal  and  hnmUe  order  of  students  is  alrady  felt  bv  the 
chuffch  of  Ikigkmdy  as  it  eventually  may  be  frit  bv  the  nation  at  hrgt^ 
At  the  time  of  Ti^Ws  entrance  at  college,  he  had  already,  as  I 
have  observed,  been  introduced  by  his  father  to  an  elementary  know* 
ledge  of  the  mathematics.    Then,  as  now,  if  Olmville  be  believed, 
(wb)  with  all  his  voradoos  credulity,  both  Platonic,  chymical,  and 
spectral,  was  no  inoonsidenAle  person  among  the  scholars  and  phi- 
losoi^iaB  of  the  seventeenth  coitury,)  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  sd- 
eiices  was  that  by  which  Gunbridge  was  chiefly  distingnished,  and 
tiie  surest  avenoe  through  which  her  honours  and  emoluments  were 
acecBsible'. 

But  no  evidence  remains  that  Tayl<»  pursued  the  mathematics  to 
any  eonsiderable  lengtl^  or  that  he  msuid  any  progress  in  that  new 
method  of  phflosoraieing  to  which  die  world  has  since  been  so 
greatlj  indebted.  Mr.  Ibnney  indeed  apprehends  that  many  of  his 
peculiar  merits  as  a  writer  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with 
Bacon'a  illustrious  treatise  on  the  'Advancement  of  Knowledge.' 
That  he  had  read  Bacon  I  can  well  believe ;  for  with  what  work  of 
eontempcnaiy  genius  was  Jeremy  Tavlor  likely  to  be  unacquainted  ? 
But  though  there  are  abundant  proon  in  his  writings  of  that  famili- 
ariiy  with  the  Aristotelic  logic  which  Lloyd  ascribes  to  him'*,  I  have 

*  Wood's  Atheoe  Oxonienies,  vol.  iiL  eoL  1244.    Ed.  Blist. 
■*  Lloyd's  Hemoirti  p.  702. 
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not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  allusion  to  those  principles  which 
Bacon  first  laid  down^  and  on  which  alone  the  discovery  of  any  new 
truth  is  possible.  The  powers  of  Taylor's  mind  were  not  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  fresh  fields  of  science^  or  to  enlarge  the  compass 
of  the  human  intellect  by  ascertaining  its  legitimate  boundaries.  He 
was  busied  through  life  in  defending  truths  already  received,  or  in 
clearing  away  errors  by  which  thosd  ancient  toths  had  bec»i  dis* 
figured.  His  philosophy  was  almost  entirely  casuistical.  They  were 
not  fjBlsehoods,  but  &llacious  reasonings,  against  which  he  had  to 
contend ;  and  for  this  species  of  dialectic  warfare  his  weapons  were 
to  be  sought  after,  not  m  the  new,  but  in  the  ancient  organon,  and 
among  the  elder  divines  and  schoolmen.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
Bacon,  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  admiration  which  Taylor  may 
well  have  felt  for  him,  that  he  did  not  apply  Bacon's  discoveries  to 
an  use  for  which  Bacon  himself  did  not  intend  them. 

Whether  he  received  any  emolument  or  honorary  distinction  from 
Cambridge,  is  doubtful  Kust,  his  friend,  and,  thoneh  not  his  con* 
temporary,  educated  at  the  same  university,  asserts  that  after  taking 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  year  1680-1,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Caius  College.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bonner  that  no 
evidence  of  this  fact  exists  (where,  if  true,  it  surely  must  have  been 
recorded)  in  the  archives  of  the  college  and  the  university.  And  a 
further  rc^ison  will  be  shortly  given  for  supposing  that  Bust  was  mis- 
taken in  this  particular  °,  or  that  he  was  less  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  than  to  relate  wliatever  reports  were  Ukely  to  raise  the  character 
of  his  hero.  The  period  however  was  now  approaching  which  intro- 
duced the  talents  and  learning  of  Taylor  to  a  patron  well  qualified  to 
appreciate  and  reward  them. 

Shortly  after  his  becoming  master  of  arts,  in  1688,  having  already 
been  admitted  into  holy  orders®,  he  was  employed  by  one  Risden, 
who  had  been,  according  to  the  academical  habits  of  the  time,  his 
chamber-fellow,  and  who  was  now  lecturer  in  S.  PauFs  cathedral,  to 
supply  his  place  for  a  short  time  in  that  pulpit,  where  his  graceful 
person  and  elocution,  together  with  the  variea  richness  of  lus  style 
and  argument,  and  perhaps  the  singularity  of  a  theolc^cal  lecturer 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  very  soon  obtained  him  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms  to  Laud,  who  had  then  recently  left 
the  see  of  London  for  that  of  Canterbury,  and  who  with  all  his  faults 

*  [Mr.  WUIaiott,  in  his  elegant  and  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Gentlemmu*t 

engaging  biography  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Magazine  for   April,   1855  ;    in  which 

obsenrei   that  <  this  statement,'   which  many  particulars  of  Taylor's  residence 

Heber  rejects,  concerning  the  fellowship  in  Cambridge  are  given  ;  and  it  is  shewn 

at  Caius,  *  yet  comes  from  one  singularly  that  he  was  first  a  sisar  of  Caius'  College, 

well  qualified  to  make  it ;  irom  a  mem-  for  nearly  two  years ;  then  a  scholar,  on 

ber  of  the  same  uniTersity,  the  friend  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Perse,  for  five  years; 

and  companion  of  l^ylor*:»  latter  years  :*  and  lastly,  a  fellow,  for  abore  two  years.] 
and  he  adduces  evidence  in  support  of         •  Comber,  Discourse  on  the  Offices 

the  statemtnt     But  the  most  full  and  of  Ordination,  quoted  by  Bonney,  Life, 

iuteroting  docun:ent  on  the  subject,  is  a  p.  6,  note. 
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of  temper  and  judgment  (exaggerated  as  those  faults  have  been  be- 
yond  fljl  bounds  by  the  bitterness  of  the  party  whom  he  first  per- 
secuted^ and  who  afterwards  hunted  him  to  death)  must  ever  deserve 
the  thanks  of  poeteritj  as  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  tha^  learn- 
ing and  piety,  which  he  himself  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
He  sent  for  Taylor  to  preach  before  him  at  Lambeth,  commended  his 
performance  highly,  and  only  expressed  an  objection  to  the  continu- 
ance of  so  young  a  preacher  in  London.  Taylor  with  youthful  vivacity 
^  humbly  begged  his  grace  to  pardon  that  fault,"  and  promised  that 
"if  he  Irved  be  would  amend  it  P."  Laud  however,  a^Bust  informs 
u^  "  Uiought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  such  mighty 
parts  should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study  and  improve- 
ment than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of;  and  to 
that  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  All  ISouls,  in 
Oxford.'' 

Here  again  the  eulogium  of  bishop  Bust  may  be  charged  with 
abundant  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency.  All  Souls  was  not  Laud's 
own  college,  inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  his  whole  academical  life 
at  8.  John's,  the  presidency  of  which  societv  he  relinquished  when 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  8.  David's.  Nor  had  he  any  further  con- 
trd  over,  or  any  closer  connexion  with  All  8ouls,  than  that  which 
subsists  between  every  college  and  its  visitor.  The  reason  too  which 
is  given  for  Taylor's  removal  from  Cambridge  to  another  seat  of 
learning,  is  plainly  at  variance  with  Bust's  own  previous  assertion 
that  he  was  already  a  fellow  of  Caius.  Had  this  been  the  case.  Bust, 
himself  a  Cambridge  man,  would  hardly  have  denied  that  a  residence 
in  his  own  university  would  have  afforded  him  sufficient  '  opportu- 
nities of  study  and  improvement :'  nor  could  Laud  have  reasonably 
expected  or  counselled  Taylor  to  abandon  a  maintenance  which  he 
already  possessed,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  another  situation  of 
the  same  sort,  and  little,  if  at  all,  more  lucrative.  But  if  Taylor 
were  then,  as  is  most  probable,  a  mere  scholar  of  fortune,  and  unable 
through  poverty  to  prolong  his  residence  in  his  own  university,  it 
was  only  natural  that  his  patron  should  be  anxious  to  remove  him 
to  Oxfbrd,  wher6  his  rank  as  chancellor,  and  visitor  of  several  col- 
leges, gave  Um  abundant  opportunities  of  providing  for  the  object  of 
his  fevbur. 

"When  it  was  that  Laud  adopted  this  plan  of  befriending  Taylor, 
or  what  became  of  tlie  latter  in  the  meantime,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
discover.  If  the  interview  which  has  been  related  took  place  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  it  may  seem  tbat,  however  anxious  Laud 
might  be  to  remove  him  from  thence,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  he  took  any  successful  steps  in  his  favour  at  Oxford.  During 
this  time  perhaps  it  was  that  he  pursued  his  studies,  according  to  a 
tradition  current  in  that  neighbourhood,  at  Maidley  Hall,  near  Tam- 

f  Lloyd'i  Memoirs,  p.  702. 
L  b 
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worths.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  till  the  20th  of  October 
1635,  that  Taylor  was  admitted  to  the  same  rank  of  master  of  arts 
in  University  college^  as  he  had  previously  held  at  Cambridge ;  and 
three  days  after  that,  the  archbishop  wrote  a  strong  letter  in  his 
favour  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls.  He  there  states  tliat 
a  Mr.  Osborn,  one  of  their  number,  being  about  to  '^  give  over  his 
fellowship/^  had  offered  him  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed 
him ;  that  he,  "  being  willing  to  recommend  such  an  one  as  thev 
should  thank  him  for/'  was  "resolved  to  pitch  on  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Taylor/'  and  Jfiat  he  "  heartily  prayed  them  to  give  him  all  further- 
ance at  the  next  election,  not  doubting  that  he  would  approve  himself 
a  worthy  and  learned  member  of  their  society." 

What  authority  Mr.  Osbom  can  have  had  to  dispose  in  this  manner 
of  the  nomination  to  a  fellowship  which  he  was  himself  about  to  re- 
sign, or  how  he  could  undertake  to  influence  an  election  in  which  he 
was  to  have  no  voice,  is  not  very  easy  to  conjecture,  unkss  we  suppose 
him  to  have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  some  others  among  his  brethren 
who  may  have  desired  to  pay  their  visitor  the  unusual  compliment -of 
asking  his  opinion  in  the  choice  of  a  new  member  of  the  society. 
The  recommendation  however,  forcible  as  it  must  have  been,  was  not 
received  with  implicit  deference,  inasmuch  as  a  reasonable  doubt  ex- 
isted whether  Taylor  was  strictly  eligible.  Wood  indeed  is  wrong  in 
saying  that  he  was  above  the  age  at  which  he  might  be  chosen ;  out 
the  statutes  are  express  in  requiring  candidates  to  be  of  three  years' 
standing  in  the  university,  whereas  ten  days  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  barely  elapsed  since  Taylor  had  been  incorporated  into 
Oxford.  It  is  true  that  Laud  seems  to  have  supposed  that  his  ad- 
mission ad  eundem,  as  it  entitled  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  master 
of  arts,  entitled  him  to  wliatever  advantages  were  conferred  by  that 
standing  in  the  university  which  he  must  have  had  in  order  to  take 
his  degree  there  regularly.  And  a  very  great  majority  of  the  fellows, 
either  convinced  by  this  argument,  or  desirous  of  straining  a  point 
in  favour  of  a  candidate  so  deserving  and  so  powerfully  recommended, 
appear  to  have  espoused  his  cause,  and  to  have  voted  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  his  admission.  Slieldon  however,  the  warden,  (afterwards 
himself  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the 
university,)  less  pliant,  or  more  scrupulous,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
election.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fellows  persisting  in  their 
choice,  no  election  at  all  took  place,  but  the  nomination  devolved  in 
due  course  to  the  archbishop  as  visitor  of  the  college,  who  thus  ac- 


V  Gentleman's  Magazine,  A.D.  1783,  of  Tamworth,  suspects  there  matt  be  a 

p.  144.    [Mr.  Willmott  has  caUed  at-  mistake  as  to  the  situation  of  Maidley 

tendon  to  a  later  letter  in  the  Gent  Mag.  Hill,  and  that  it  is  either  confimndod 

Feb.  1792,  p.  109,  the  writer  of  which,  with  Madeley,  in  the  north  part  of  the 

'  having  searched  for  thi;;  place  ('  Maid-  county,  or  Tam worth  with  Tanworth  in 

W-Hill,*  whereas  the  original  letter  had  Warwickshire.*] 

*  Maidley  Hall')  in  vain  in  the  viciiuty  <  [See  aoU  (£  •)] 
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quiied  the  ng^t  of  appointing  Taylor  by  bis  sole  antboritj  to  the 
Tacant  situation,  on  the  14th  of  January  1686. 

This  appears  to  be  the  true  statement  of  a  transaction  which  Wood 
has  considerably  misrepresented,  as  if  Laud  had  by  an  irregular  and 
unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority  intruded  Taylor  into  a  college, 
which  was  neither  disposed,  nor  statutably  able,  to  receive  him.  It 
is  plain  however  from  documents  of  which  Wood  had  no  knowledge, 
that  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  proprietr  of  Osbom's  conduct, 
or  the  validity  of  Sheldon's  objection)  the  archbishop  had  at  least  a 
plausible  excuse  for  his  recommendation  of  a  candidate;  and  a  ground, 
whether  tenable  or  not,  which  might  iustify  his  recommendation  of 
T^Ior.  It  is  plain  that  a  candidate  whom  the  fellows  almost  unani- 
mously approved  of,  was  not  personally  disagreeable  to  them ;  while 
(the  fellows  and  warden  being  at  variance  on  the  interpretation  of  a 
statute)  the  decision  must  naturally  and  legally  have  rested  with  the 
visitor  only.  The  conduct  of  Sheldon  throughout  the  affair  appears 
to  have  been  at  once  spirited  and  conscientious ;  but  it  may  have 
been  marked  by  some  degree  of  personal  harshness  towards  Taylor, 
since  we  find  that  for  some  years  after  a  coolness  subsisted  between 
them,  tiU  the  generous  conduct  of  the  warden  produced,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation'. 

Taylor  was  now  in  possession  of  those  advantages  which  his  patron 
had  esteemed  so  necessary  for  his  improvement;  a  dignified  retire- 
ment, a  decent  maintenance,  and  a  free  access  to  books  and  learned 
conversation.  And  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  how  much  he 
profited  by  these  opportunities,  and  how  much  ne  was  admired  by 
the  university  for  his  "excellent  casuistical  preaching*."  Unfor- 
tunately however  it  appears  by  the  college  books,  that  during  the 
four  years  of  his  remaining  a  fellow  he  was  by  no  means  a  regular 
resident;  while  of  his  existing  sermons  there  are  few  which  can  be 
reckoned  casuistical,  and  only  one  the  composition  of  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  refer  to  the  time  of  his  Oxford  studies*.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  at  what  date  he  was  made  one  of  the  archbishop's 
chaplains,  an  ofBce  which  would  naturally  draw  him  a  good  deal  away 
from  the  scene  which  he  was  so  well  adapted  to  ornament ;  but  he 
was  on  the  &8d  of  March  163|,  presented  by  Juxon,  bishop  of 
London  (probably  through  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend  the 
archbishop)  to  the  rectory  of  Uppingham^  in  BuUandshire,  which, 
though  tenable  with  his  fellowsnip  was  a  still  better  reason  thaa 

'  Note  (F.)  that  it  came  through,  the  hand- writing, 

■  Wood,  ubi  supra.    Lloyd,  ubi  supra,  the  doctrine,  the  quotations  that  occur  lu 

'  [It  was  perlu^  during  Taylor's  re-  it,  the  language  of  particular  sentences, 

ndence  at  AU  Souls  that  he  wrote  the  &c  that  it  is  probably  Taylor's.    It  may 

tract  which  appears  in  voL  ▼.  of  this  edi-  be  added,  for  the  information  of  those 

tioD, '  On  the  reTerenee  due  to  the  altar/  who  desire  to  pursue  the  enquiry,  that 

For  the  full  eridence  of  the  genuineness  of  some  additional  notes  in  proof  of  iu  ge- 

tbat  tract  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  pre-  nnineness  will  be  found  in  MS.  in  the 

&ce,andnotes,withwhich  it  was  set  forth,  copy  of  the  tract  which  is  in  the  Bod' 

4to.  Oxford,  1S4S ;  where  it  is  shewn,  firom  leian  Library.] 

the  superscription  of  the  tract,  the  hands  ■  [or  Uphinghan.] 
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his  cbaplaincj  for  making  his  residence  in  All  Souls  occasional 
only\ 

Daring  this  time  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  first  become  the 
object  of  a  suspicion^  which,  however  undeserved,  continued  through 
life  to  haunt  him,  of  a  concealed  attachment  to  the  Bomish  com- 
munion^. Such  a  report  was  almost  sure  to  be  raised  at  the  expense 
of  any  maif  whom  Laud  esteemed  and  promoted.  And  if  Taylor  had 
already  adopted  his  ascetic  notions  of  piety,  his  profound  veneration 
for  antiquity,  and  his  attachment  to  the  picturesque  and  poetical 
features  of  leligion,  he  would  be  only  the  more  Ukdy  to  incur  a 
charge,  which  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  while  con- 
tending against  the  errors  of  popery,  he  solemnly  declared  to  have 
been  tdways  unfounded  and  ^landerous^.  And  if,  as  Wood  assures 
us,  and  as  is  certainly  not  improbable,  he  lived  at  this  time  on  terms 
of  intimate  intercourse  with  a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  known  by  the 
name  of  Francis  a  Sancta  Clara,  such  a  friendship,  however  innocent 
and  creditable  to  both  parties,  was  in  those  days  of  bitterness  and 
jealousy  sa£5cient  to  give  confirmation  to  any  rumours  of  the  kind 
which  might  be  propagated  or  believed,  not  only  by  the  puritans,  but 
by  the  same  party  among  the  papists  who  tempted  Laud  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat,  and  who  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  that  all  the 
more  learned  and  moderate  protestants  of  the  age  were  secretly '  tend- 
ing  towards  Latium* 

This  Franciscan,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  but 
who  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hunt,  was  in  his  time  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  person.  He  was  bom  of  protestant  parents,  and,  with 
his  brother  John,  entered  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  1613,  as 
'battler,'  or  'poor  scholar,'  of  Merton  College.  The  brothers  as 
they  grew  up  fell  into  almost  opposite  religious  opinions.  John 
became  first  a  violent  puritan,  and  at  length  an  Independent.  Chris- 
topher, two  years  after  his  entrance  at  Merton,  being  then  only 
seventeen  years  old,  fled  to  Douay  with  a  Romish  priest,  and  took 
the  vows  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  rambled  for  some  years  through 
the  universities  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Spain ;  became  reader  of 
divinity  at  Douay,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  length  he 
appeared  as  a  missionaiy  in  England,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of 

^  Bonnej,  pp.  14,  17.  did  cnjtin  her  penaoce,  and  that  the 

V'  [In   the  antobiographj  of    Henry  saw  in  his  study  a  little  altar  with  a  cm- 

Newcomc,  M. A.,  published  by  the  Cheet-  cifix  npon  it     ThU  Edward  waa  admit- 

ham  Society,  1852,  vol  iL  p.  S12,  it  the  ted  in  St.  John'a,  Cambridge,  anno  16«.'» 

following;—  But  Taylor  may  have  enjoined   hep 

"Some  account  of  the  two  Tumera.  *  penance/  in  hit  own  tense  of  the  word 

These  two  Tumert,  Edward  and  An-  (Unum  Necet$„  ch.  x.)  without  any  lean- 

thony,   were  tons   to  old  Mr.  Edward  ing  to  popish  doc^ne  or  practice.] 

Turner,  parson  of  Little  Dalby  in  Leicet-         «  First  Letter  to  one  tempted  to  the 

tershire.     His  wife,  to  his  great  grief,  Romish  Church,  vol.  ri  p.  667.     [Gif- 

waa    penrerted,   and    became  a    papist  ford's  sUtement  (note  to  'Memoirs  of 

several  years  before  she  died.     Edward,  Ben  Jonson »)  that  Taylor  '  waa  a  coo- 

the  elder,  hath  said  she  told  him  that  Tert  to  popery  for  a  short  time,'  ia  pro- 

Dr.  Jcr.  Taylor,  then  of  Upbingham,  bably  a  mere  error  of  memory.] 
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qneen  Henrietta's  chaplains,  and  during  more  than  fifty  yean  se- 
cretly laboured  in  the  canse  of  his  religion.  An  intimacy  with  him 
was  one  of  the  chaises  brought  against  Laud  on  his  trial ;  when  it 
appealed  that  in  fact  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by 
his  chaplain.  Dr.  Augustine  Lindsell,  as  a  person  engaged  in  a  work 
on  the  Operation  of  God's  Grace,  and  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy  ]^« 
Laud  seems  to  have  paid  him  but  little  attention ;  but  Wood  informs 
us  that  he  was  much  esteemed  "  by  many  great  and  worthy  persons  /' 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  learning  and  moder- 
ation to  have  given  alarm  to  many  of  the  bigots  of  his  own  persua- 
sion, and  of  sufficient  zeal  and  talent  to  have  served  the  interests  of 
that  persuasion  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  His  works,  of  which 
a  long  list  is  given  by  Wood,  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  a  con- 
ciliatoiy  spirit;  and  he  met  with  so  much  of  the  usual  fortune  of 
conciliators  as  to  have  his  book,  entitled  Deu9,  Natura,  Oratia,  put 
into  the  Index  expurgationU  in  Spain,  and  all  but  committed  pubhclv 
to  the  flames  in  Italy.  His  merits  however  towards  his  own  church 
were  at  length  acknowledged  by  his  being  made  principal  chaplain  to 
the  queen  of  Charles  the  second,  and  chosen  for  many  years  in  suc- 
cession provincial  of  his  own  order  in  En^and.  His  conversation  is 
described  by  Wood  as  free  and  lively ;  and  he  found  many  friends, 
and  a  frequent  asylum,  at  Oxford,  where  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  S.  Ebba,  formeriy  belonging  to  the  Franciscans. 
He  was  however  interred  in  London,  where  he  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1680». 

The  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  this  could  not  disgrace  Taylor; 
but  when  Davenport,  as  Wood  assures  us,  ascribed  to  Taylor  a  regu* 
larly  formed  resolution  of  being^  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Borne, 
which  only  failed  through  the  indignation  of  their  party  at  certain 
expressions  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  on  the  fifth  of  November 
1638,  it  is  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to  impute  the 
assertion  to  a  failure  of  memory,  not  unnatural  to  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  as  he  must  have  been  when  Wood  conversed  with  him. 

Thus  he  teUs  us  that  Taylor  being  appointed  to  preach  before  the 
university  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  then 
vice-chancellor  insisted  on  his  inserting  many  things  so  offensive  4^ 
the  Boman  catholics,  that  his  friendship  was  afterwards  rejected  by 
them  with  scorn,  notwithstanding  his  expressions  of  regret  and  peni- 
tence for  the  sentiments  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  utter*. 

K  however,  as  Mr.  Bonney  well  observes,  '*  the  vice-chancellor  had 
done  what  was  report^,  he  must  have  completely  remodelled  the 
whole  discourse ;"  which,  instead  of  bearing  any  marks  of  such  inter- 
polation, is  nothing  else  from  beginning  to  end  but  a  connected  and 
consistent  chain  of  argument  against  the  principles  of  the  Boman 

f  Note  (O.)  iii  p.  108.  Brosseh,  174i. 

*  Wood«  Athen.  Ozon.,  toI.  iii.  ool         *  Wood,  ubi  rapra. 
U23.    Chttrcb  Hiatory  of  RngUnd,  yoI. 

\.  . 
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catholics,  as  what  muet  in  their  nature  conduct  to  such  effects  as  the 
conspiracy  of  Digby  and  his  associates.  Of  invective  (which  a  violent 
person,  or  one  who  desired  the  preadier  to  sacrifice  to  the  ^bigry 
feelings  of  the  time,  was  most  likely  to  introduce  into  the  discourse 
of  another)  there  is  absolutely  no  appearance.  And  as  Taylor  was 
not  a  likely  man  to  compromise  his  high  reputation,  or  his  rank  in 
the  university  and  in  the  church,  by  adopting  against  his  own  opinion 
the  sentiments  or  language  of  another ;  so  what  he  had  once  said 
and  published  he  was  ^ill  less  likely  to  reUtict  in  the  manner  whidi 
Wo(k1,  on  the  authority  of  Davenport,  imputes  to  him.  I  mav  add, 
that  there  is  little  in  the  sermon  itself  which  could  have  shocked  or 
surprised  the  Roman  catholics,  as  proceeding  from  a  professed 
member  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  master  of  arts  in  an  Engb'sh 
university.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they,  who  were  not  deterred  by 
Laud's  controversy  with  Fisher  from  expecting  the  conversion  of  thai 
prelate,  or  from  persecuting  him  through  life  with  their  fatal  friend- 
ship, would  on  so  much  slighter  an  offence  have  given  up  whatever 
bold  of  intimacy  or  influence  they  had  acquired  over  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  has  been  said  that  ne  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon  ia 
question  by  his  patron  the  archbishop.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
still  more  improbable  that,  thus  appointed,  he  would  submit  his  com- 
position to  the  censure  of  the  vice-chancellor.  But  of  this  designa- 
tion there  is  in  truth  no  appearance.  The  appointment  of  preachers 
on  such  occasions  is  usually  exercised  by  the  vice-chancellor,  not  the 
chancellor  himself;  and  the  auth(Nr,  in  his  dedication  to  Laud,  plainly 
gives  us  to  understand  that  the  'superior'  in  obedience  to  whose 
commands  he  embarked  in  the  work,  was  not  the  same  with  him  to 
whom  he  inscribed  it  when  published.  ''  It  pleased  some,''  he  says, 
''  who  had  the  power  to  command  me,  to  wish  me  to  the  publication 
of  these  my  short  and  sudden  meditations,  that  if  it  were  possible 
even  this  way  I  might  express  my  duty  to  God  and  the  king.  Being 
thus  far  encouraged,  I  resolved  to  go  somewhat  further,  even  to  the 
boldness  of  a  dedication  to  your  grace,  that  since  I  had  no  merit  of 
my  own  to  move  me  to  the  confidence  of  a  public  view,  yet  I  might 
dare  to  venture  under  the  protection  of  your  grace's  favour."  And 
he  goes  on  to  allege  several  different  reasons  for  the  propriety  of  in- 
scribing such  a  work  to  the  archbishop,  without  once  mentioning 
(what  if  it  were  true  would  have  been  the  best  reason  of  all)  that  it 
was  by  Laud's  own  command  that  he  had  undertaken  the  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

Of  this  earliest  production  of  Taylor's  ^ius,  the  defects  and 
merits  may  be  the  subject  of  future  investigation.  I  will  here  merely 
observe  that  the  former  are  those  of  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  and 
are  themselves  chiefly  defects  as  being  out  of  their  place,  and  as  less 
proper  for  a  solemn  discourse  than  a  popular  harangue  or  a  polemical 
pamphlet.    The  latter  are  almost  exclusively  his  own;  and  if  wq 
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have  less  of  that  splendid  strain  of  eloquence  which  in  his  later  works 
has  left  him  without  a  rival,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  in  his  earliest 
sermons  are  many  blossoms  of  genuine  power  and  beauty,  which  con- 
tinued meditation  and  longer  practice  might*  be  reasonably  expected 
k)  ripen  into  fruits  worthy  of  Paradise. 

Ascetic  as  Taylor  was  in  many  of  his  opinions,  celibacy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  life ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
attached  so  much  value  to  the  learned  leisure  of  an  university,  as  to 
have  been  inclined  to  linger  there  after  a  new  and  important  scene 
of  action  and  duty  was  elsewhere  opened  to  him.  1  have  already 
observed  that  from  the  date  of  his  institution  at  Uppingham,  he  was 
but  little  resident  in  All  Souls;  and  he  now,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is 
usual  with  literary  men,  took  a  step  which  was  to  separate  him  from 
lus  fellowship  entirely. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1689,  being  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  he  married,  at  Uppingham,  Phoebe  Landisdale,  or  Langsdale, 
of  whose  family  little  else  is  known  than  that  her  brother  was  a 
physician,  established  first  at  Gainsborough,  and  afterwards  at  Leeds, 
where  he  was  buried  January  the  7th,  1683^.  Of  Phoebe's  mother, 
though  not  of  her  father,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  Taylor^s  letters ; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  daughter's  being  married 
at  Uppingham,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a  widow  residing  in  that 
parish. 

By  Phcfibe  Langsdale,  Taylor  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  "William, 
(so  named  in  all  probability  after  his  great  patron  Laud)  was  buried 
at  Uppingham  on  the  28th  of  May,  1642;  nor  did  the  mother  long 
survive  her  infant^.  The  other  boys  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  their 
melancholy  deaths  were  among  the  last  and  most  grievous  trials  of 
Taylor's  eventful  pilgrimage. 

This  year,  1642,  was  marked  however  by  many  public  as  well  as 
private  sorrows ;  and  in  the  great  struggle  which  was  now  begun,  he 
ably  and  courageously  contended  on  the  side  both  of  episcopacy  and 
monarchy.  He  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford**,  where  shortly  after  he  published,  ^'  by  his  Majesty's  com- 
mand,''  his  treatise  of  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali  and 
Aerians,  new  and  old ;'  "  encouraged,"  as  Heylin  tells  us, "  by  many 
petitions''  to  the  same  efiect  "to  his  majesty  and  both  houses  of 
parliament^.''  But  though  it  was  natural  that  the  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  presbyterian  party  should  have  produced  a  con- 
siderable  revulsion  in  the  national  feeling,  and  though  the  work 
itself  is  well  adapted  to  profit  by  and  strengthen  such  a  disposition, 
it  is  probable  that  men's  minds  were  by  this  time  too  generally  made 


^  Bonnejr's  MS.  note.  troubles,  the  Icon  Basilike,  the  name  is 

«  Jones's  MS.     Bonney,  p.  IS.  said  to  hmve  been  suggested  by  Taylor. 


beci 


'  [Of  the  little  voluoae  said  to  have      Uollingworth,  p.  14.  Wordsworth,  p.  410.] 
en  composed  by  king  Charles  in  his     ,    *  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  466. 
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up  to  leave  them  inclination  or  leisure  for  the  study  of  controversy ; 
and  the  Cact  that  the  treatise  remained  without  an  attempt  at  reply 
from  the  other  party,  is  a  probable  argument  that  it  was  less  read 
than  it  well  deserved  to  be. 

To  such  rewards  however  as  the  king  and  church  had  to  bestow, 
Taylor  had  no  common  pretensions ;  and  we  find  him  admitted,  on 
the  first  of  November  in  the  same  year,  with  many  other  eminent 
loyalists,  by  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 
The  distinction  however  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  similar  honours  were  then  bestowed;  inas- 
much as  the  unfortunate  monarch,  having  few  other  ways  in  his 
power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  adherents,  created  about  the 
same  time  his  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  with  so  much  profusion, 
as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  heads  of  houses  against  a 
practice  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  discipline,  the  dignity,  and 
even  the  revenues  of  the  university*. 

The  Presbyterians  had  more  power  to  hurt  than  Charles  to  reward ; 
and  it  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  rectory  of  Uppingham 
was  sequestered ;  a  fact  which  is  certain  from  the  joint  autliority  of 
Walker  and  Lloyd,  no  less  than  from  all  which  is  known  of  Taylor's 
subsequent  poverty.  The  date  of  his  deprivation  however,  or  the 
name  of  his  intrusive  successor,  I  am  not  able  to  supply  ^  Neither 
Walker,  Calamy,  nor  Clarke,  throw  any  light  on  the  subject;  and 
though  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  has  with  much  kindness  ex- 
amined for  me  the  register's  office  of  that  diocese,  no  information 
appears  there,  or  in  the  parish  books  of  Uppingham,  wliich  can  add 
any  thing  to  the  facts  already  collected  by  Mr.  Bonney.  Of  course 
neither  Taylor,  nor  any  of  the  deprived  clergy,  relinquished  their 
claim  to  the  livings  of  which  they  were  despoiled ;  but  as  their  places 
were  in  every  instance  filled  up  without  loss  of  time  by  the  ruling  party, 
it  is  something  remarkable  that  no  record  remains  of  the  institution 
of  the  intruder,  his  incumbency,  or  his  expulsion  on  the  return  of 
monarchy  and  episcopacy.  The  name  of  Daniel  Swift  only  once  oc- 
curs (on  the  20th  oi  April  1652)  as  choosing  a  churchwarden,  and 
signing  himself  Pastor  de  Uppingham;  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance,  during  the  following  years  of  Taylor's  life,  that  he  re- 
ceived any  part  of  that  pittance  which  the  clergy  presented  to  livings 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their 
expelled  predecessors^. 

He  had  obtained  however  a  wealthy  and  powerful  patron  in 
Christopher  Hatton,  esq.,  afterwards  lord  Hatton  of  Kirby,  who  had 
been  his  neighbour  at  Uppingham,  and  to  whom  his  Defence  of 
Episcopacy,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  earlier  works,  are  dedicated ; 
''  a  person,"  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  who  when  he  was  appointed  con- 

*  Note  (H.)  Masscy.  See  Mercur.  Anlicui  of  Mmy  6, 

'  [Taylor  was  deprived  early  in  May,      and  Merc.  Britann.  of  May  27,  1644^] 
1644.    Kit  successor  was  named  Isaac         '  Bonney,  p.  Zl^  note. 
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troller  of  the  king's  household  possessed  a  great  reputation,  which  in 
a  few  years  he  found  a  way  to  diminish**/' 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  real  character  of  a  public 
man,  between  the  widely  varying  statements  of  his  friends  on  one 
side,  and  his  enemies  or  rivals  on  the  other.  The  same  lord  Hervey 
who  was  the  Sporus  of  Pope's  tremendous  satire,  is  extolled  by 
Middleton,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  elegant  flattery,  as  the  last  of  the 
Homans,  the  bravest,  the  best,  and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  Nor 
is  it  easv  to  find  a  more  splendid  character  in  history,  than  is  ascribed 
by  the  hope  or  gratitude  of  Taylor  to  the  nobleman  of  whom  the 
historian  speaks  thus  slightingly.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the  present 
age  that  men  of  letters  appear  to  have  completely  broken  through 
that  debasing  custom  which  made  excessive  eulogium  and  aflected  hu- 
mility essentials  in  the  addresses  of  authors  to  the  great  and  wealthy. 
Yet  Hatton  cannot  have  been  destitute  of  learning  or  of  talents, 
since  in  him  Taylor  found  opinions  congenial  to  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  toleration,  and  since  it  was  at  nis  su^^estion,  and  with  his 
assistance,  that  Dugdale  undertook  his  MonaaticonK 

Of  Taylor's  history  during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war  we  are 
very  imperfectly  informed.  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  frequent 
preacher  before  the  court  at  Oxford,  and  as  following  the  royal  army 
in  the  capacity  of  chaplain^  till  on  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause  he 
sought  an  asylum  in  Uarmarthensire.  The  following  letter  however 
represents  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  1643,  living,  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  his  mother-in-law  and  children,  and  oppressed,  as  should 
seem  from  some  of  his  expressions,  by  those  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  during  by  ixa  the  greater  part  of  his  life  continued  to  pursue 
and  harass  him.  The  silence  observed  respecting  his  wife  confirms 
lady  Wra/s  statement,  that  he  had  buridl  her  before  he  quitted 
Uppingham.  For  the  rest,  it  serves  to  shew  how  constantly  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  improvement  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
Britbh  Museum. — 

'*  Deare  Brother. — ^Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  bringing 
the  happy  news  of  thy  recovery.  I  had  notice  of  thy  danger,  but 
watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had  layd  wayte  with  Royston  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  Bumbould.  I  hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid  thee  be 
carefull  for  the  perfecting  thy  health,  and  to  be  fearful  of  a  relapse. 
Though  I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  concerned  in  it. 
But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely  [careful]  to 

fc  [••"«  ^•y  utterly  to  low,"  M.S.  and  engageinentB.     He  callt  attention 

tee  Hist.  Rebell.  ed.  1826.  toI.  iiL  p.  551.]  also  to  the  prayer  appended  to  the  third 

*  Note  (I.)  chapter  of  the  *  Holy  Living/  and  which 

^  [Mr.  Willmott  notices  the  Tividness  was  composed  probably  about  this  time, 

and  number  of  the  martial  images  in  '  Place  a  guard  of  angels  about  the  per- 

Taylor*s  writings :  which  he  thinks  may  son  of  the  king,*  &c.] 
be  traced  to  hia  familiarity  with  camps 
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perform  to  God  those  holy  promises  which  I  sappose  thou  didst  make 
m  thy  sicknesse;  and  remember  what  tlioughts  thou  hadst  then^  and 
beare  them  along  upon  thy  spirit  all  thy  life-time.  For  that  which 
was  tme  then  is  so  still,  and  the  world  is  really  as  vain  a  thing  as 
ihoa  didst  then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not  tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger 
(though  I  heard  of  it)  till  at  the  same  time  I  told  her  of  thy  re- 
covery. Poore  woman !  she  was  troubled  and  pleased  at  the  same 
time,  but  your  letter  did  determine  her.  I  take  it  kindly  that  thou 
hast  writt  to  Bowman.  If  I  had  been  in  condition  you  should  not 
have  beene  troubled  with  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  both  thou  and  I  must  be 
content  Thy  mother  sends  her  blessing  to  thee  and  her  little  Mally. 
So  doe  I,  and  my  prayers  to  God  for  you  both.  Your  little  cozens 
are  your  servants ;  and  I  am 

thy  most  affectionate  and  endeared  brother, 

NoTember  24, 164S.  jejl  TAYLOR. 

To  mj  Tery  dear  Brother,  D.  Lamosdale,  at  hii 
ApotbecaiT's  Houie  in  Gauuborough." 

This  letter  is  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence  it  was 
written ;  but  the  notice  which  occurs  of  Boyston,  who  was  a  book- 
seller and  printer  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  who  published  most  of  Taylor's 
later  works,  would  naturally  lead  us  to  suspect  that  its  writer  was 
then  in  London.  This  is  however  altogether  at  variance  with 
Wood's  statement,  unless  we  suppose  that,  for  some  reason  which 
cannot  now  be  discovered,  he  discontinued  his  attendance  on  the 
royal  person  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  '^  the  decline  of  the  royal 
cause.'^  Next  year  however  we  find  him  in  Wales,  and  again  at- 
tached to  a  portion  of  the  army,  since  Whitclock  mentions  a  Dr. 
Taylor  (and  Jeremy  Taylor  is  the  only  person  of  that  name  and 
degree  whom  I  have  been  able  to  discover  among  the  royalists)  as 
a  conspicuous  prisoner  (the  only  one  indeed  whose  name  he  notices) 
in  the  victory  gained  by  the  parliamentary  troops  over  colonel  Charles 
(Jerard,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4th  of  February  1644^ 
And  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  cause  which  drew  him  away 
from  the  royal  army  was  love ;  that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  second °^  wife,  during  the  first 
visit  of  king  Charles  to  Wales ;  and  that  he  marri^  her,  and  retired 
to  her  property,  soon  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Langsdale, 
though  the  enls  of  war,  extending  tliemsclvcs  into  the  most  remote 
and  peaceful  districts,  again  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  involved 
him  in  their  vortex.  Something  of  tliis  kind  is  plainly  intimated  in 
tlie  dedication  to  his  Xtfberty  of  Prophesying ;  and  the  passage  itself 
is  wortli   transcribing,  not  only  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  it 

*  Whitclock,  Memor.,  p.  130.    For  my      indebted  to  a  MS.  note  of  Mr.  Bonnej. 
knowledge  of  thii  curioui  passage,  1  am  "  [Sec  p.  xxxv.  beluw.] 
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breatiieBy  but  as  giving  us  almost  all  the  informatiou  which  remains 
as  to  the  troubles  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  it  he  tells  his  patron,  lord  Hatton,  that^  ^'  in  the  great  storm 
which  dadied  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces^  he  had  been  cast 
on  the  coast  cS  Wales;  and  in  a  little  boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed 
that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England,  in  a  far  greater,  he  could 
not  hope  for.  Here,''  he  continues,  "  I  cast  anchor ;  and  thinking 
to  ride  safely^  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  imi)etuous  violence, 
Aat  it  broke  a  caUe,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was 
exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 
that  coold  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons.  And  but  that  He 
who  stiUeth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and 
the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been 
lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study.  But  I  know  not 
wheih^  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends, 
or  the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.  Ot  yhp  pappapoi, 
vapcixov  oi  rifv  rvxovarav  f^avOpotTrCav  ffiilv*  iviylrcarrts  yap  irvpbv 
vpo<r€kifioPTo  vdwTa9  ^fia9j  hth  t6v  vtriv  t6v  i(l>€<rT&Ta,  xcd  dta 

That  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  more  busy  scenes  of  war  and 
pditics ;  that  a  subsequent  exposure  to  the  same  interruptions,  with 
more  tlum  their  usual  share  of  attendant  misfortune :  that  the  help 
<rf  firiendsy  and  the  forbearance  of  enemies,  are  here  spoken  of,  is 
sufficiently  evident  But  the  Greek  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (for  which,  by  the  way,  those  generous  enemies  whom  he 
praises,  had  th^  understood  it,  would  have  scarcely  thanked  him) 
implies  at  least  that  he  had  many  fellow-sufferers  in  that  particular 
danger  to  which  he  alludes.  Nor  can  I  find  any  defeat  of  the 
loyfdists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Welch  retirement  which  so 
▼ell  taQies  with  these  different  circumstances,  as  that  which  White- 
lock  has  recorded.  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  indeed  not 
publishod  till  1647 ;  but,  for  the  probable  duration  of  his  imprison- 
ment, the  time  necessary  to  collect  his  books,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
those  avocations  on  which  his  livelihood  depended,  to  prepare  for  the 
pieas  such  an  essay  as  that  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his  fame,  would 
account  for  a  &r  longer  interval  between  his  becoming  a  prisoner 
and  the  date  of  that  work,  than  the  hypothesis  on  which  I  have 
vestured  supposes. 

Nor  can  i  consider  it  as  inconsistent  with  this  opinion,  that  during 
ibis  same  year  1644  there  appeared  at  Oxford  his  edition  of  the 
Psalter*,  with  collects  afiSxed  to  each  psalm ;  and  that  a  Defence  of 
the  Litui^,  which  he  afterwards  improved  into  a  larger  workP,  was 
also  published,  and  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  king  Charles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  of  his  being  at  this  time  in  the 

■  FActi  xxvuL  1.]  additions  to  note  (J.)] 

•  £Tbc  Psalter  is  not  retained  in  the  '  See  Dedication  to  Apoloey  for  Auth. 
prescat  «dkkiii  of  Taylor'a  worka.    See     and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  vol.  v.  p.  229 
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enemy^s  hands,  will  account  for  that  which  is  otherwise  not  easy  to 
explain,  why,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  latter  of  these  came 
out  anonymously,  and  the  former  under  the  name  of  Hatton.  If 
this  last  measure  were  intended  to  gratify  his  patron^s  vanity,  it 
would  be  a  trick  discreditable  to  both  sides;  though  to  Taylor,  in 
his  deep  poverty  and  burdened  with  a  family,  much  might  be  for- 
given. But  while  vet  a  prisoner,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  his 
abstaining  from  publishing  any  tiling  in  his  own  name,  though  even 
this  would  hardly  justify  Hatton  in  appropriating  to  him^  the 
work  of  another^. 

How  long  Taylor  remained  a  prisoner,  and  on  what  terms  and  by 
whose  interest  he  was  released,  there  are  now  small  hopes  of  dis- 
covering. I  would  gladly  have  recorded  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty the  names  of  those  generous  enemies  from  whom  he  received 
80  much  unexpected  kindness.  All  which  is  known  on  this  subject 
is  that  colonel  Laugham,  governor  of  Pembroke  castle,  was  the 
chief  parliamentary  officer  about  this  time  in  South  Wales ;  and  that 
colonel  Broughton,  colonel  Stephens,  Mr.  Catching  of  Trelleck,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Uske,  are  named  by  Rushworth  as  the  committee  for 
that  district.  It  is  Xo  these  gentlemen  therefore,  or  to  some  among 
them,  that  the  christian  world  is  indebted  for  their  humanity  to 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Such  instances  of  individual  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance  occur  like  bright  and  insulated  spots  in  the 
gloomy  annals  of  most  civil  wars;  but  an  Englishman  may  recollect 
with  gratitude,  and  some  d^ree  of  honest  pride  in  his  own  nation 
and  ancestors,  that  more  such  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  our  own  troubles  than  in  those  of  any  other  contest  of  equal  length, 
and  embittered  by  so  many  different  circumstances  of  religious  and 
popular  hatred. 

When  Taylor  was  once  in  Wales,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  re- 
join the  royal  army,  even  supposing  him  released  from  his  confine- 
ment or  his  parole,  before  the  success  of  that  army  became  desperate 
by  the  secession  of  the  king,  and  his  surrender  of  himself  to  the 
Scottish  forces.  I  am  not  however  of  opinion  that  he  had  now 
taken  a  last  leave  of  his  unfortunate  master.  In  August  1647  the 
chaplains  of  the  imprisoned  monarch  were  again  allowed  for  a  time 
free  access  to  him ;  and  it  appears  that  at  a  late  period  of  Charles's 
misfortunes,  Taylor  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  received  from 
him,  in  token  of  his  regard,  his  watch,  and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies 
which  had  ornamented  the  ebony  case  in  which  he  kept  his  Bible*. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  church  preferment,  he  supported  him- 
self by  keeping  a  school,  which  he  carried  on  in  partnership  with 
William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  'WiUiam 
Wyat,  who  subsequently  obtained  the  rank  of  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
Their  success,  considering  their  remote  situation  and  the  distresses  of 
the  times,  appears  to  have  been  not  inconsiderable.  Newton  Hall^ 
9  Note  (J.)  4  Mr.  Jones's  MS.    Mr.  Boaaey's  do. 
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a  house  in  the  parish  of  Uanfihangel  which  they  jointly  rented^  is 
dignified  by  Wyat^  in  his  Latin  episUe  to  lord  Hatton  which  will 
be  shortly  noticed^  with  the  title  of  Collegium  Newionietue:  and 
Wood  tcUs  us  of  "  several  youths  most  loyally  educated  there^  and 
afterwards  sent  to  the  universities/' 

Of  their  scholars  however  none  are  now  remembered  but  Judge 
Powell,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  on  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops ;  Bichard  Peers,  an  Irishman  of  mean  extraction,  but  who  is 
mentioned  by  Wood  among  the  list  of  Oxford  writers ;  and  a  certain 
Griffin  Lloya,  esq.,  of  Cwmgwilly,  who  has  thought  it  worth  while, 
as  Judge  Powell  has  also  done,  to  record  on  his  tomb  that  he  was 
educated  under  Taylor  and  Nicholson  ^  Nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  long  their  partnership  continued,  though  it  certainly 
was  dissolved  long  before  tne  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and  even 
before  Taylor's  departure  from  Wales. 

Of  this  establishment  accordingly  the  most  remarkable  friiit  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  'A  New  and  Easy  Institution  of  Grammar,' 
which  appeared  in  1647 ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  epistles  dedica- 
tory, the  one  by  Wyat,  in  Latin,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
addressed  to  lord  Hatton ;  the  other  in  EngUsh,  by  Taylor  himself, 
to  Christopher  Hatton,  his  patron's  eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen, 
afterwards  raised  by  Charles  the  second  to  the  dignity  of  a  viscount, 
and  made  governor  of  Guernsey.  This  address  is  in  the  usual  st^le  • 
of  his  writings,  devout,  affectionate,  and  eloquent.  The  work  which 
it  introduces  (though  pompously  panegyrized  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
mses  by  a  certain  F.  Gregory,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  under- 
master  at  Westminster)  was  probably  the  work  of  Wyat  rather  than 
of  Taylor,  and  though  well  aaapted  to  its  purpose,  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  either. 

It  was  followed  shortly  after  by  the  most  curious,  and  perhaps  the 
ablest  of  all  his  compositions,  his  admirable  'Liberty  of  Proohesying ;' 
composed,  as  he  tells  his  patron  lord  Hatton  in  the  epistle  aedicatory,* 
under  a  host  of  grievous  disadvantages ;  in  adversity  and  want ;  with- 
out books  or  leisure;  and  with  no  other  resources  than  those  which 
were  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  a 
powerful  mind  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  past  ages. 

Of  the  work  thus  produced  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Of  its  importance  and  value  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  some 
opinion  may  be  formed  by  recollecting  that  it  is  the  first  attempt 
on  record  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  Christians  to  the  receotion  of 
a  doctrine  which,  though  now  the  rule  of  action  professed  b^  all 
christian  sects,  was  then  by  every  sect  alike  regarded  as  a  perilous 
and  portentous  novelty. 

There  is  abundant  proof  indeed  in  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  Taylor  lived,  and  of  those  which  immediately  preceded  him, 
that  (much  as  eveiy  religious  party  in  its  turn  had  suffered  from 
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Eirsecuiion^  and  loadly  and  bitterly  as  each  had  in  its  own  pirticu- 
r  instance  complained  of  the  severities  exercised  against  its  mem* 
bers)  no  party  had  yet  been  found  to  perceive  the  great  wickedness 
of  persecution  in  the  abstract^  or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temponA 
punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy.  Even  the  sects 
who  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed  against  their  rulers, 
not  as  being  persecutors  at  all,  but  as  persecuting  those  who  pro- 
fessed '  the  truth  •/  and  each  sect,  as  it  obtained  the  power  to  wield 
the  secular  weapon,  esteemed  it  also  a  duty  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
'not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain/ 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  absolutely  necessary  tot  Taylor 
to  guard  against  misrepresentation  or  misconception ;  to  admit,  as 
he  has  done  in  his  epistle  to  lord  Hatton,  repeatedly  and  expressly, 
the  expedience  of  suppressing  even  by  force  such  religions  opinions 
(if  any  such  there  were)  as  taught  sedition  or  immcNrality,  and  to 
prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  weapon  from  oar  christian 
warfare  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  all  peaceable 
and  charitable  means  of  refuting  error,  and  of  bringing  back,  by  fiur 
argument  and  good  example,  to  the  sheepfold  of  our  divine  Master,. 
our  deceived  or  deceiving  brethren. 

But  notwithstanding  this  eloquent  apology,  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying inculcated  a  doctrine  too  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
practice  and  prejudices  of  Taylor's  age  to  escape  the  animadversions 
of  his  contemporaries.  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  which  now  Ues. 
before  me,  has  its  margin  almost  covered  with  manusmpt  notes^ 
expressive  of  doubt  or  disapprobation ;  and  the  commentator,  who- 
ever he  was,  has  subjoined  at  the  end  of  the  volume  Taceo  melu,  and 
VobU  dico  non  omnibus.  His  ai^uments  more  particularly  in  behalf 
of  the  Anabaptists,  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous  and  unqualified ;. 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself  having  eonsequentlv  fallen 
into  suspicion,  he  in  a  subsequent  edition  added  a  powerful  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  previous  language,  and  an  answer  to 
the  considerations  which  he  had  himself  advanced  in  apoli^  for  the 
opinions  of  those  sectaries. 

That  Taylor  was  most  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  he  has  shewn  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
discourses  of  his  '  Great  Exemplar,'  which  he  in  the  first  instance 
published  separately,  in  the  year  1655,  as  a  corrective  to  the  mischief 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  by  his  previous  admissions; 
accompanied  by  a  preface,  in  which  he  refers  the  read^  for  fuller 
satisfaction  to  the  labours  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  same 
subject. 

Hammond  indeed  had  himself,  though  with  much  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  expression,  undertaken  to  answer  the  precise  arguments 
employed  by  Taylor,  in  his  '  Letter  of  Resolution  to  six  Quseres  <rf 
present  use  with  the  Church  of  England.'  He  there,  under  tbft 
head  of  the  Baptizing  of  Infants,  describes  the  collection  of  pre- 
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sumpiiona  against  poedo-baptism  contained  in  the  Liberty  of  Fro- 
phesying^  as  ^Hhe  most  diligent  be  bad  met  witb/'  and  as  "so 
impartially  enforcing  the  arguments  of  bis  adversaries,  that  be  knew 
not  where  to  furnish  himself  with  so  exact  a  scheme,  and  that  there- 
fore  on  that  one  account  he  should  choose  to  follow  tlie  path  wliicb 
his  friend  had  traced  before  him"/' 

Hammond  and  Taylor  well  knew  each  other's  worth.  They  were, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  fellow-students.  They  together,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  obtained  by  unshaken  loyalty  and  piety  unimpeached  the 
respect  of  their  political  and  rehgious  opponents ;  and  they  were  so 
perfectly  trusted  by  the  loyahsts,  that  they  were  made  the  joint  chan* 
neb  for  dispensing  those  contributions  which  were  privately  raised, 
to  a  large  amount,  for  the  persecuted  clergy  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
land^ 

How  well  Hammond,  in  his  controversy  ^nth  Tombes,  as  well  as 
in  the  work  already  noticed,  performed  his  part  as  advocate  for  psulo- 
baptism,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice.  Of  Taylor's  exertions  in 
the  same  good  cause  I  can  give  no  better  proof  than  the  weight  which 
is  ascribed  to  his  testimony  by  a  writer  ^  who  lias  discussed  those  un- 
%lunate  controversies  winch  have  recently  arisen  on  baptismal  re- 
generation, with  a  wisdom,  a  discrimination,  and  a  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  have  been  too  little 
imitated. 

Of  those  who  in  Taylor's  own  day  attacked  the  leading  principle 
on  which  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  founded,  the  most  consider- 
able, and  the  only  one  whose  name  has  descended  to  the  present  times, 
though  rather  as  the  mark  of  one  of  Milton's  satirical  arrows,  than 
for  any  of  those  particulars  which  excited  the  respect  and  deference 
of  his  Calviiiistic  contemporaries,  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  S.  Andrew's.  He  nroduced  in  IC-lO 
'  A  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  which 
Taylor  never  noticed  so  far  as  to  answer,  but  which  appears  to  have 
been  one  at  least  of  the  causes  which  led  Milton,  who  is  said  to  have 
always  admired  Taylor,  and  whose  zeal  for  toleratiou  was  as  uuhmitod 
and  as  consistent  as  Taylor's  was%  to  insert  the  name  of  Butherford 
iu  the  contemptuous  diatribe  to  which  I  have  alluded '. 

An  attack  of  a  different  kind  has  in  later  times  been  made  on  the 
Liberty  of  Frophesving,  arraigning  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 
but  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  the  author  in  maintaining  them.  He 
lias  been  represented  as  arguing,  not  from  his  own  personal  convic- 
tion, but  as  an  advocate,  and  to  serve  the  temporary  ends  of  his 

rty;  since,  though  a  churchman,  he  was  a  oissenter  when  the 
iberty  of  Frophesying  was  written.     "  He  was  then,"  proceeds  the 

•  Haimnond't  Works,  yoL  L  p.  461.  and  Taylor,  printed  p.  IxxjiL  below.] 

*  Life  of  HamnioiML  Wordsworth's  ■  rDaTison]Qu«rt.Rev.vol.xv.p.491. 
Eecles.  Biogr.  toI. ▼.  pp  375, 6, and  note.  ^  [See  appendix,  p.  cccxxviii  below.] 
[SoeoorrespondeBce  between  Robert  Rich  '  Note.(L.) 
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writer  from  whose  work  this  charge  is  taken,  '*  pleading  for  toleration 
to  episcopacy.  He  must  either  have  written  what  he  did  not  himself 
fully  believe,  or  in  a  few  years  his  opinion  must  have  undergone  a 
wonderful  change.  With  the  return  of  monarchy,  Taylor  emerged 
from  obscurity;  wrote  no  more  on  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying/ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles  the  second,  from 
which  all  the  persecuting  edicts  against  the  poor  non-conformists 
proceeded.  It  deserves  to  be  viewed  therefore  as  the  special  plead- 
ing of  a  party  counsellor,  or  the  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  deprived 
of  his  benefice  and  the  privileges  of  his  profession,  imploring  relief; 
of  which  bishop  Taylor,  enlightened  by  the  elevation  of  his  episco- 
pate, and  enjoying,  with  the  party,  security  and  abundance,  became 
ashamed,  and,  in  his  own  conduct,  published  the  most  effectual  re- 
cantation of  his  former  opinions  or  sincerity^.''  And  on  this  sup- 
posed tergiversation  of  Taylor  the  writer  proceeds  to  ground  the 
sweeping  censure,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  look  for  liberality  or  forbear- 
ance from  the  members  of  an  establishment.'' 

With  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  vulgar  maxim.  Ex  vno  disee  omnet, 
or  with  the  degree  of  christian  candour  which  the  above  application 
of  it  exhibits,  I  have  at  present  no  concern ;  though  it  is  possible 
tliat  Mr.  Orme  would  be  displeased,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
sufBcient  right  to  be  so,  if  I  had  reasoned  like  him,,  from  the  faults 
or  inconsistency  of  any  single  individual  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Independent  persuasion.  But  I  am  only  con- 
cerned with  his  charges  against  Jeremy  Taylor;  and  am  anxious 
therefore  to  inform  him — what  he  might  easily  have  learned  for  him- 
self, and  what  it  was  his  duty  to  have  enquired  into  before  he  brought 
such  a  charge  as  persecution  against  the  fair  fame  of  any  man — that 
though  bishop  Taylor  was  a  nominal  member  of  the  '  Irish'  privy 
council  ■,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  took  a  part 
in  the  measures  of  any  administration;  that  the  administration  of 
Ireland  did  not  in  fact  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second  per- 
secute the  dissenters;  that  Taylor  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
concurring  in  the  severe  measures  of  the  English  government ;  and 
that  no  action  of  his  life  is  known  which  can  justly  expose  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  a  persecutor  himself,  or  having  ajproved 
of  persecution  in  others.  Tliat  he  did  not  write  'any  more  about 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  while  his  former  work  was  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  while  its  principles  remained  unanswered,  is  no  very  serious 
charge  against  a  man  whose  time  was  in  many  other  ways  abundantly 
occupied.  But  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  former  treatise  on 
this  subject*,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears  in  a  promi- 

y  Orme's  life  of  Owen,  London,  1820,  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Lort  to  bp.  Percy.   **  I 

p.  102.  hare  a  MS.  anecdote  of  your  predeces* 

■  [See  p.  xcix.  below.]  §or,  Jeremy  Taylor,  of  which  I  wigh  the 

*  [This  is  not  altogether  undisputed,  truth  could  be  ascerUined ;  that  finding 

In  Nichols*  Ulustrationv  of  Lit  Hist,  a  very  improper  use  had  been  made  of 

vol.  tIl  p.  464,  is  the  following  extract  his  famous  book,  *  The  Liberty  of  Pro- 
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nent  situation  in  the  successive  editions  of  his  controversial  tracts^ 
of  which  one,  the  second,  was  published  when  he  was  actually  bishop, 
and  amid  the  recent  triumph  of  his  party.     Kor,  though  there  are 
unquestionably  some  passages  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  where 
Taylor  speaks,  rather  as  urging  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
more  obnoxious  creeds,  than  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  can  I 
conceive  that  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  find  any  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  such  passages  and  those  where  he  pleads 
(with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest  and  most  conscientious  con- 
viction) the  common  cause  of  all  christian  sects  under  persecution. 
That  in  so  dohig  he  might  be  animated  with  the  greater  zeal  by  the 
circumstance  that  his  own  sect  was  thus  unhappily  situated,  I  am 
neither  obliged  nor  inclined  to  deny.     Nor  do  1  conceive  that  this 
circumstance  alone  would  lead  a  candid  mind  to  suspect  his  sincere 
belief  of  those  general  principles  on  which  he  proceeds ;  or  his  anxiety 
that  not  the  church  of  England  alone,  but  all  other  christian  com- 
munions, should  be  partakers  in  the  benefit  of  his  arguments.     Had 
it  been  otherwise  indeed,  he  would  rather,  as  an  artful  advocate, 
have  applied  himself  to  the  palliation  of  the  particular  diflerences 
existing  oetween  the  episcopalians  and  the  presbyterians,  than  have 
offended  the  prejudices  of  these  last,  in  the  pride  of  their  new-blown 
success,  by  advancing  principles  which  they  were  so  little  prepared  to 
receive,  and  encorobering  his  cause  with  the  patronage  of  those  sects 
who  were  the  objects  of  still  greater  abhorrence  and  alarm  than  his 
own  persecuted  communion. 

The  truth  is  however,  that  if  we  consider  the  moment  at  which 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  appeared,  and  consider  also  not  only  the 
spirit  of  mutual  concession  which  it  breathes,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  and  the  natural  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  presbyterians  were  not  the  only  party  for  whose 
instruction  it  was  designed,  and  that  its  object  was  to  induce  not 
only  an  abatement  of  the  claims  which  they  were  then  urging  on  the 
king,  but  a  disposition  on  the  king's  part,  and  on  the  part  of  his 
advisers  among  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  concede  somewhat  more  to 
those  demands  than  tneir  principles  had  as  yet  permitted  them.  The 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  1647  wero  such  indeed  as  to  ofier  a 
greater  probability  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war  that  mode- 
rate counsels  would  prevail,  and  that  an  arrangement  of  mutual  tole- 
ration might  be  adopted  which  would  preserve  the  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  heal  in  a  certain  degree  the  religious  feuds  of  the  nation. 
King  Charles  was  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  to  what  were  supposed  the  more  indulgent  hands  of 

pbesjing,'  he  sent  his  chaplain  orer  evening  caused  a  ftre  to  be  made  in  hit 
from  Ireland  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  he  court-yard,  and  burnt  the^e  books.  The 
could  find ;  and  having  brought  them  to  chaplain's  name  was  Lewis,  a  Norfolk 
Dromore,  the  bishop  set  a  day  apart  for  man."  Of  king  Charles's  feeling  about 
fasting  and  praying,  and  then  in  the  the  treatise,  see  note  (L  1)  below.] 
I.  C 
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Cromwell  and  the  army.  His  person  was  treated  with  far  greats 
respect  than  formerly.  His  chaplains  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  bis 
presence  according  to  tlie  English  service  book:  and  all  parties 
were  so  situated  that  it  seemed  the  interest  of  all  to  court  him.  The 
parliament  and  the  army  were  at  open  variance;  and  the  two  pre- 
vailing sects,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  were  scarcely  less 
incensed  with  each  other  than  with  the  episcopal  clergy.  Even  these 
last  were  not  yet  universally  ejected  from  their  benefices ;  and  the  force 
of  private  character,  the  fame  of  extensive  learning,  and  perhaps  the 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  were  of  sufficient  weight,  till  this  year, 
to  protect  Hall  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Norwich,  and  Sanderson 
tna  Hammond  in  their  public  situations  at  Oxford*.  All  which 
seemed  wanting  to  an  accommodation,  was  to  convince  the  several 
parties  that  the  points  in  question  were  those  on  which  they  might 
conscientiously  give  way  to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  that  so  fetr  from  being  bound  to  destroy  each  other's  per- 
sons, they  might  meet  in  the  same  places  of  worship,  and  conform  to 
that  government  and  those  rites  (whichever  of  the  contending  parties 
should  be  most  favoured  in  them)  which  might  be  agreed  on  by  the 
king  and  parliament^. 

That  this  was  Taylor's  own  opinion,  and  that  he  desired  his  argu- 
ments to  take  effect  on  all  the  different  parties  of  the  nation,  is  appa- 
rent, I  think,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  dedicated  this  work  to  so 
strenuous  a  high -churchman  as  Hatton,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety 
which  he  expresses,  not  only  that  persecution  for  religious  opinions 
might  cease,  but  that  contention  about  them  might  be  suspended ; 
that  the  churches  of  Christ  should  be  distinguished  by  no  other 
names  than  those  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were  established; 
and  that  each  church  might  receive  to  its  bosom  men  of  various 
opinions,  even  as  that  heaven  of  which  the  christian  church  ought 
to  be  the  living  image.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  his  arguments  had 
produced  their  due  effect  on  both  sides,  the  main  obstacle  would 
nave  been  removed  to  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  people ;  a 
grievous  dissension  healed  in  the  churches ;  and  not  only  the  epis- 
copalians relieved  from  their  immediate  oppressions,  but  the  opposite 
party  preserved  from  those  severities  which  on  the  restoration  of 
kingly  power  were  most  unwisely  exercised  against  them.  Mean- 
while (and  the  observation  will  be  found  of  some  importance  to 
justify  Taylor's  consistency)  it  plainly  followed  from  his  principles, 
that  m  points  of  themselves  indifferent,  even  granting  that  it  miglit 
be  tyranny  to  impose  a  rule,  it  was  causeless  rebellion  to  resist  a 
rule  already  imposed;  and  U  followed  also  (which  was  still  more 
important  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times)  that  con- 
cession and  moderation  were  to  be  expected  at  least  as  much  from 

*  Hame,  ch.  lix.  and  note  (C.)     Bp.      Biography,  vol.  r.'p.  816  tqq.  363,489 
HaU,    Hard    Measure.      Wordsworth'a         ^  [See  note  (L  2)  belor- 
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those  who  desired  a  change,  as  from  those  who  were  content  with 
the  forms  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  during  this  interval  we  know  very 
little*^.  I  have  ab^ady  expressed  my  suspicions  that  a  second**  mar- 
riage was  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing  from  the  king's  service ;  and 
it  b  certain  that  this  event  must  have  taken  place  before  the  \)et\od 
of  which  I  am  writing,  since  of  his  three  daughters  the  youngest 
was  married  (as  appears  by  the  settlement)  in  1668. 

This  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges,  who  was  possessed 
of  a  competent  estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the  parish  of  Llanguedor,  and 
county  of  Carmarthen.  Her  mother's  family  is  unknown ;  but  she 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  first, 
when  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  dissipated  and 
licentious  Buckingham.    That  the  martyr's  habits  of  life  at  that  time 


*  [To  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  be- 
longs the  interesting  anecdote  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
and  which  gave  occasion  to  his  writing 
the  celebrated  'Moral  Demonstration/ 
&c  in  the  Ductor  Dubitantiam  ;  see 
the  particulars,  toL  ix.  p.  156  sq.] 

*  [In  Hamper's  Life  of  Dugdale,  Tay- 
lor writing  to  Dugdale,  in  the  spring  of 
IGdl,  says,  *  I  have  hut  lately  buried  my 
dear  wife ;'  and  this  event  may  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  when  he  writes  to  lord  Car- 


hery  in  the  same  year,  in  the  dedication  to 
the  <  Holy  Dying/  '  Both  your  lordship 
and  myself  have  lately  seen  and  felt  such 
sorrows  of  death,  and  such  sad  departur* 
of  dearest  friends,'  &c  This  looks  ai 
•  though  there  had  been  a  third  interme- 
diate marriage,  if  (as  is  alleged)  Tay- 
lor's first  wife  died  in  or  about  1G42. 
His  last  wife  certainly  survived  him. 

The  letter  to  Dngdale  will  perhaps  be 
read,  even  in  its  mutilated  form,  with  in- 
terest (Hamper,  as  above,  p.  2^0.) 
.  .  olden  grove,  April  1,  1651. 
och  pleased  to  see  « letter  from  you,  it  was  some 
.     Is  for  I  have  but  lately  buiried  my  deare  wife, 
tion  of  writing  a  tract  in  defence  of  the  baptisme 
say  this ;  That  I  am  sorry  any  evil  men  should  by 
ies  of  peace  strengthen  themselves  to  an  unreasonable  warre 
great  Concernment)  and  I  would  desire  those 
true  Sons  of  the  Church,  to  answer  the  arguments 
ts  made  use  of,  out  of  my  booke ;  In  the  meane 
can  be  ready.     For  if  they  be  answerable,  why  doe  not 
.   elry  are  they  troubled  that  I  furnished  their  enemies 
justifiable  ;  but  if  they  cannot  answer  them,  how 
an  I  write  a  tract  concerning  it     However  to  put 
doe  purpose  by  God's  grace  to  write  a  discourae 
Ancient  custome  upon  its.jproper  grounds,  which 
oes  not  yet  consider,  they  give  advantage  to  these 
.     the  wenknesse  of  their  own  discoursings,  than 
the  enemies  cause.     I  have  some  things  now  in 
.    preparing,  The  Rule  of  Holy  Dying;  I  have 
ow  transcribing  it ;  and  afford  like  time  to  doe 
esse,  to  adde  to  the  life  of  Christ  which  is  to  be 
summer;  then  if  God  sends  mee  life  and  health  I 
pectation,  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  Chnrch,  and  of  this 
esent  my  service  to  my  L.  Hatton  ;  I  am  troubled 
he  will  not  honour  mee  with  a  letter.     If  I  have 
.    ea  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  I  intend  to  be  a 
[P.S.]  I  pray  send  mee  word  what  the  Crest  is  to  this  Coate. 
Three  Scallops  upon  a  chiefe  indented,  powdered  w*^  Ermins ;  it  is 
bor ....  Taylon  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland^  and  I  am 
going  to  ha  •    •    •    •    .    .    .] 

c2 
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were  extremely  different  from  those  m  liicli  enabled  him  after  a  twenty 
years'  marriage  to  exult,  while  approaching  the  scaffold,  that  during 
all  that  time  he  had  never  even  in  thought  swerved,  from  the  fidelity 
which  he  owed  to  his  beloved  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe ;  nor  are  the  facts  by  any  means  incompatible.  The 
former  indeed  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones's  papers ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  he  mentions  are  in  part  corroborated  by 
the  marriage  settlement  of  bishop  Taylor's  third  daughter,  now  lying 
before  me,  in  which  Joanna  Taylor  the  elder,  described  as  his  widow 
and  executrix,  settles  on  her  daughter  the  reversion  of  the  Mandinam  * 
property ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  property  and  mansion  is  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  testimony  of  my  kind  and  amiable  friend,  arch- 
deacon  Beynon.  I  regi;pt  to  state  however  that  from  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  parish  register  at  Llanguedor,  and  from  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  Mandinam  property,  his  exertions  have  failed  to 
procure  me  any  further  information  as  to  Joanna  Bridges,  or  her  - 
maternal  ancestors.  She  is  said  in  hidy  Wra/s  letter  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  much  privacy  by  some  relations  in  Glamorganshire ; 
to  have  possessed  a  very  fine  person  (of  which  indeed  her  portrait 
yet  preserved  by  the  family  is  a  sufBcient  evidence)  and  both  in 
countenance  and  disposition  to  have  displayed  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  unfortunate  father. 

But  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's  income.  We 
have  seen  Tiim,  after  his  first  imprisonment,  compelled  to  keep  school 
for  his  subsistence.  From  the  manner  in  which,  when  writing  both 
to  Evelyn  and  Hatton,  he  speaks  of  his  '  shipwreck/  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  released  from  the  consequences  of  his  enterprize  at 
Cardigan  without  a  heavy  amercement  of  his  wife's  estate;  and  as  his 
school  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by  his  repeated  imprisonments, 
his  chief  support  must  have  been  his  literary  labours,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  his  numerous  friends. 

Of  these  the  most  eminent  in  rank  was  Richard  Vaughau,  earl  of 
Carbery,  whose  seat  at  Golden  Grove  was  in  the  same  parish  wherfe 
Taylor's  lot  was  thrown,  and  whose  bounty  and  hospitality  during 
several  years  appear  to  have  been  his  chief  dependence  and  comfort. 
Though  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Taylor's  patron,  Vaughan  was  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  in  his  day  of  high  reputation.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Irish  wars,  for  his  conduct  in  which  he  had 
received  the  order  of  the  Bath :  he  had  been  the  principal  military 
commander  on  the  king's  side  in  South  Wales«;  and  be  received 
after  the  restoration  the  English  title  of  lord  Vaughan  of  Emlyn, 
together  with  the  appointment  of  lord  president  of  Wales  and  privy 
councillor.  His  character  seems  to  have  been  mild  and  moderate ; 
and  though  a  loyalist,  he  had  many  friends  among  the  opposite  party. 
In  consequence,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  he  was  easily 

*  Rush  worth,  ubi  supra,  p«  303. 
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admitted  to  compound  for  his  estates  by  the  parhamentary  com- 
missioners ;  and  was  thus  in  a  situation  which  enabled  him  to  be- 
friend more  effectually  such  persons  of  his  side  as  had  be^n  less 
favourably  dealt  with.  He  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was 
Frances,  daughter  of  sir  John  Althara  of  Orbey,  a  woman  of  whom 
Taylor  has  drawn  in  her  funeral  sermon  a  picture  which,  making 
all  allowance  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  preacher,  belongs  rather  to  an  angelic  than  a  hu- 
man character.  The  second  was  Alice,  eleventh  daughter  of  John 
Egerton,  first  earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  remarkable  as  being  both 
the  subject  of  much  elegant  eulogium  from  Taylor,  and  the  original 
of  the  *lady'  in  Milton's  Comus'.  In  the  friendship  of  this  family 
Taylor  found  a  happy  asylum ;  and  it  was  within  their  walls,  and  to 
their  family  and  immediate  neighbourhood,  that,  when  the  churches 
were  closed  against  his  ministry,  he  delivered  his  yearly  course  of 
sermons. 

The  next  in  succession  of  his  literary  labours  was  the  '  Apology 
for  authorized  and  set  forms  of  liturgy,  against  the  pretence  of  the 
Spirit ;'  the  appearance  of  which,  in  its  first  and  imi)erfect  state,  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  which  was  followed  in  a  very  few  months, 
by  a  work  of  greater  bulk,  and  far  more  extensive  popularity  (the 
first  perhaps  of  his  writings  which  was  speedily  and  widely  popular) 
'The  life  of  Clirist,  or  the  Great  Exemplar/ 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  splendid  work  is  divided,  each 
has  a  separate  dedication;  an  engine  of  harmless  flattery  which 
Taylor  was  too  grateful,  or  too  poor,  to  omit  any  fair  opportunity 
of  employing.  The  first  is  inscribed  to  his  friend  lord  Hatton, 
and  the  second  to  Mary  countess  of  Northampton ;  whose  husband 
Spencer  Compton  earl  of  Northampton  had,  as  it  appears  from  some 
of  Taylor's  expressions,  been  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(which  took  place  in  the  battle  at  Hopton  Heath,  on  the  royal  side) 
in  a  work  of  a  similar  character.  The  third,  in  the  first  edition,  was 
dedicated  to  Frances  lady  Carbery ;  and  after  her  death  another  de- 
dication was  added,  in  the  third  edition,  to  her  successor  the  lady 
Alice  Egerton. 

All  these  dedications  are  in  Taylor's  characteristic  manner.  The 
last  was  perhaps  the  most  difScult  to  compose;  and  he  has  con- 
trived in  it,  with  great  and  singular  felicity,  to  offer  at  the  same  time 
his  congratulations  to  the  living  lady  Carbery,  and  to  express  his 
regrets  for  her  deceased  predecessor.  While  he  compliments  his 
present  patroness  on  Iver  own  personal  advantages,  he  calls  her  atten- 
tion, in  a  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  the  duties  of  her  new 
situation;  and  he  avows  with  courteous  frankness  that  her  chief 
daim,  thus  early  in  their  acquaintance,  on  his  own  affection  and 
prayers,  was  her  being  'in  the  affections  of  her  noblest  lord,  suc- 
cessor to  a  very  dear  and  most  excellent  person ;  designed  to  fill 
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those  offices  of  piety  to  her  dear  pledges,  which  the  haste  which 
God  made  to  glorify  and  secure  her  would  not  permit  her  to  fiuish ;' 
and  *  to  bring  new  blessings  to  that  family,  which  was  so  honourable 
in  itself,  and  for  so  many  reasons  dear  to  him/ 

In  the  dedication  to  Hatton,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  'king* 
is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  has  led  Mr.  Bonney  to  believe  that 
.  the  Great  Exemplar  must  have  been  written,  though  not  published, 
before  1648,  while  Charles  the  first  was  yet  alive.  He  forgets  that 
the  king  of  England  never  dies,  and  that  a  loyalist  like  Taylor 
regarded  Charles  the  second  as  his  sovereign,  though  aji  the  time 
under  adversity  and  in  exile. 

There  is  however  another  expression  in  this  dedication  by  which  I 
am  myself  considerably  peq)lexed.  Taylor  at  the  end  entreats  lord 
Hatton  to  'account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatives.'  Does 
this  mean  merely  his  friends  or  dependents,  or  is  it  to  be  undef- 
stood  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  Taylor  in  other  places 
employed  it,  to  denote  an  alliance  by  blood  or  marriage  ?  An  alliance 
by  blood  we  can  hardly  suppose;  but  one  by  marriage  is  not  im- 
possible. But  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it  would  be  previously  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  maternal  relations  of  Taylor's  second  wife,  who  of 
the  two  is  most  likely  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Hattons^. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  appears  to  have 
co-operated  with  Taylor's  natural  averseness  from  controversy,  to 
determine  the  character  of  his  next  publications. 

His  works,  during  three  successive  years,  were  entirely  of  a  de- 
votional or  practical  character ;  consisting  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  the  Excellent  Lady  Carbery;  to  which  is  subjoined  a  long  Latin 
inscription,  probably  not  intended  for  her  monument,  but  to  be 
affixed,  as  usual  in  those  days,  to  her  coffin^  while  lying  in  state ; — 
a  short  Catechism  for  Children ; — his  xxvii.  Sermons  for  the  Sum- 
mer half-year ; — ^and  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying ; — the  two  last  of 
which  had  been  composed  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  of  hia  late 
patroness,  and  are  inscribed  to  her  afflicted  husband. 

Controversy  however  was  not  entirely  to  be  avoided;  and  in  1654 
the  insuhing  triumph  of  some  Koman  catholics  over  the  fallen  con* 
dition  of  the  English  church  provoked  him  to  re-examine  the  lead- 
ing points  of  difference  between  the  two  communions,  and  produced 
the  *  Eeal  presence  and  sjriritual  of  Christ  in  the  blessed  sacrament, 
proved  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation^ ;'  and  dedicated  to 

«  [There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  word  with  this  to  present  you  with  a  copy  of 

'^reUtives  •/  which  Taylor  constantly  uses  my  second  volume  of  sermons,  for  y* 

without  implying  any  connection  either  winter  half  year,  and  the  Life  of  Christ  in 

by  blood  or  marriage.]  a  fairer  character  and  with  some  enlarge- 

^  [The  work  was  already  finished  in  ment  and  advantages.     Sir,  I  have  bad 

the  spring  of  1658,  as  appears  from  the  so  great,  so  many  testimonies  of  your 

following  letter  to  Sheldon  (Tanner  MSS.  charity,  that  I  am  now  growne  confident 

52.)  of  April  1 1,  1653.  that  upon  the  stock  of  friendship  you  will 

*•  Honoured  and  deare  Sir,  fairly  interpret  even  my  weakest  and  alf 

I  have  given  Royston  order  together  my  addresses  to  you.    I  do  not  send 
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Wfoner,  bishop  of  Bochester,  a  worthy  and  a  wise  man,  who  evm  in 
the  times  of  general  distress  continued  from  his  scanty  means  to 
assist  the  stUl  deeper  poverty  of  Taylor,  and  by  whose  counsels,  as 
will  hereaftar  appear,  it  had  been  well  in  one  instance  if  the  latter 
had  been  more  implicitly  guided. 

The  church  of  Rome  might  be  offended  with  impunity;  but 
Taylor's  zeal  for  episcopacy  about  this  time  involvai  him  with 
a  more  formidable  adversary.  He  had  during  this  year  expanded 
his  'Catechism  for  Children,'  already  noticed,  into  the  beautiful 
manual  which,  in  honour  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  lord  Car- 
boy, he  has  entitled  'The  Golden  Grove.'  This  he  now  published, 
with  a  pre&ce,  which  though  ostensibly  calculated  (and  perhaps 
intended)  to  concihate  the  Protector  in  favour  of  the  persecuted 
church  of  En^and,  as  friendly  to  established  governments,  and 
more  particularly  to  '  monarchy/  contained  many  expressions  which 
were  likely  to  provoke  to  the  utmost  extent  both  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent  clergy,  and  some  which  Cromwell  himself  might 
reasonably  conceive  insidious  or  insulting.  He  was  accordingly 
committed  to  prison ;  in  what  month,  or  at  what  place,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  fact  is  indeed 
derived  from  a  letter  from  the  amiable  John  Evelyn,  of  Sayes  Court, 
dated  February  9,  1654 ;  in  which,  while  the  writer  expresses  the 
anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on  the  news  of  his  friend's  calamity,  he 
coni^tulates  him  on  bdng  again  at  Uberty^. 

When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  acquaintance  with 
Evelyn  had  commenced,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  speaks  of  him- 
self as  one  of  his  auditors  in  a  church  in  the  city,  on  the  15th  of' 
April  1654,  but  with  no  indication  that  he  was  at  that  time  particn- 
larly  interested  in  him.  During  this  spring  however  the  acquaint- 
ance was  improved  into  a  nearer  and  more  confidential  intimacy. 
Taylor  having  visited  Loudon,  we  find  Evelyn,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  one  of  a  congregation  of  episcopalians  to  whom  he  preached 
a  sermon  on  sins  of  infirmity  and  their  remedy ;  and  on  the  81st  of 

these  to  you  because  they  are  fitt  to  be  for  it,  and  I  have  put  as  tauch  care  and 

sent,  but  because  I  have  no  better.     Sir,  industry  upon  the  Qu.  as  I  eould;  it's 

I  received   your  most  affectionate  and  greatest  infelicity  is,  it  cannot  find  your 

cbaritable  letter  and  acquitUnoe,  and  am  leisure  and  opportunity  to  peruse ;   but 

satisfied,  because  you  are  pleased  to  be  when  it  is  out,  I  am  confident  it  will  find 

so,  resolving  to  take  up  the  remaining  your  charity,  because  I  know  your  charity 

portion  of  the  debt  at  the  great  Audit  to  mee  hath  a  great  part  in  your  cen- 

and  accounU  of  charity :  but,  S',  though  sures  concerning  mee  and  mine.     Deara 

(as  I  have  reason  for  it)  I  am  highly  S',  I  am  in  all  the  deepest  resentments 

sensible  of  this  great  favour,  yet  I  do  of  the  world  and  for  the  greatest  reasoni 
more  value  it  that  you  are  pleased  to  give  Your  most  obliged 

me  a  portion  in  your  prayers.  and  most  afiectionate  friend 

S',  I  have  now  sent  to  the  presse,  but  and  hearty  servant, 

first  to  my  L.  Bp.  of  Salisbury  to  be  pe-  jer.  TATLOH. 

msed,  a  discoorse  of  the  Real  Presence,  Jq  ^ly  worthiest  fViend 

occasioned  by  my  conftrence  with  a  Je-  Dr,  Gilbert  Sheldon 

suit  in  these  parts.   -It  hath  pass'd  aU  ptgent  these,  with  speed."] 

the  Wekh  censure  I  could  well  obtaiue         ^  j^  ^  ^j^,  x 
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the  same  month  Evelyn  paid  him  a  visit,  '  to  confer  with  him  about 
some  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thenceforward  as  his  ghostly 
father''/  His  friendship  indeed,  and  his  liberality,  were  from  this 
time  among  the  chief  sources  of  Taylor's  happiness;  since  besides 
the  remarkable  agreement  which  Evelyn  expressed  with  all  Taylor's 
religions  sentiments,  and  the  countenance  and  comfort  which  the 
latter  derived  from  the  support  of  one  so  distinguished  for  station, 
loyalty,  and  piety,  his  wealth  appears  to  have  been  administered  with 
no  sparing  hand  for  the  support  of  his  confessor  and  his  family. 

Taylor's  troubles  however  were  not  yet  concluded.  On  the  18th 
of  May  there  is  another  letter  from  Evelyn,  written  in  great  and 
evident  distress  of  mind,  and  under  the  apprehension  of  an  approach- 
ing persecution,  in  which  he  pretty  plainly  intimates  that  the  person 
whom  he  addresses  was  again  in  custody,  and  in  which  he  urges 
him  to  publish  something  for  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  the  devout 
laity,  who  by  the  loss  of  their  faithful  and  orthodox  teachers,  were 
deprived  of  all  outward  means  of  grace,  not  only  in  tho  case  of 
preaching  and  the  common  prayer,  but  of  the  orderly  administration 
of  the  sacraments*.  This  letter  did  not  reach  Taylor,  to  all  appear- 
ance, for  several  months  after  it  was  written.  It  certainly  was  not 
answered  by  him  till  the  January  following ;  and  had  probably  the 
same  fate  with  other  letters  which  passed  at  the  same  time  through 
Royston's  hands,  being  detained  by  him  under  the  impression  that  a 
captive  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  it. 

Of  this  second  confinement  the  scene  was,  I  apprehend,  in  Chep- 
stow castle.  Its  cause  does  not  appear.  It  can  hardly  have  arisen 
from  the  same  pubhcation  which  had  already  been  visited  on  him 
with  a  similar  sentence ;  and  Mr.  Bonney's  conjecture  that  he  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  and  ill-contrived  in- 
surrection of  Penruddock  and  Groves  in  1654-,  as  it  rests  on  no 
authority,  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen,  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  large,  and  exercising  his  ministerial  functions  in 
London.  To  some  supposed  connexion  with  their  enterprize  the  pre- 
vious imprisonment  wnich  I  have  noticed,  and  which,  till  the  pub- 
lication of  Evelyn's  memoirs,  was  unknown  and  unsuspected,  might 
be  with  greater  likelihood  ascribed.  And  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable, that  though  tlie  ground  alleged,  and  perhaps  the  immediate 
occasion  of  that  severity,  might  be  the  expressions  in  his  Golden 
Grove,  yet  the  usurping  government  may  have  been  led  to  notice 
such  expressions,  contrary  to  Cromwell's  usual  and  courageous  neg- 
lect of  '  paper  pallets",'  by  the  dangers  of  the  times,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Taylor  as  an  able  and  distinguished  loyalist.  It  is  however 
tolerably  certain,  that  either  no  connexion  existed  between  him  and 
the  insurgents  at  Salisbury,  or  that  none  such  was  discovered  by  the 

k  Note  (N.)  f  Note  (O.)  ■  [See  vol  yil  p.  369.] 
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government,  since  he  would  in  that  case  hardly  have  escaped  so  well 
as  with  a  few  months'  confinement. 

Even  his  second  imprisonment  at  Chepstow  was  neither  severe  nor 
long.  In  the  letter  to  Warner,  pubhshed  with  his  Bens  jiistijieaius, 
he  says,  "  I  now  have  that  liberty  that  I  can  receive  any  letters,  and 
send  any;  for  the  gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are 
careful  of  their  charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  my  person"."  His 
amiable  manners,  no  less  than  his  high  reputation  for  talents  and 
piety,  seem  at  all  times  to  have  impressed  and  softened  those  who 
were  from  political  and  polemical  considerations  most  opposed  to 
him.  And  there  is  also  room  to  suspect  that  the  estate  of  his  wife 
was  again  drawn  on  largely  to  conciliate  the  ruling  powers ;  and  that 
these  last  were  content  to  grant  some  degree  of  freeidom  to  a  learned 
and  holy  man,  whom  they  had  reduced  to  almost  abject  poverty. 

Neither  imprisonment  nor  poverty  however  had  power  to  cramp 
the  fertility  of  Taylor's  genius,  or  to  deter  him  from  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments,  though  at  the  risk  of  offending  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  most  valuable  to  him.  Besides  completing  his  'Ertavrd^, 
or  Series  of  Sermons  for  the  whole  year,  by  the  addition  of  the 
twenty-five  discourses  which,  though  last  published,  stand  first  in  the 
volume,  he  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  his  '  Uniim 
Necessarium  :  or,  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance;  describ- 
ing the  necessity  and  measures  of  a  strict,  a  holy,  and  a  christian 
life,  and  rescued  from  popular  errors.' 

In  this  work  he  had,  as  its  title  implies,  expressed  himself  con* 
ccnnng  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of  man's  corruption, 
in  a  manner,  if  not  unprecedented  and  unwarrantable,  at  least  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  Christians  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  protestant  churches ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt, 
and  not  without  reason,  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  work  would  be  received  by  them.  From  the  Calviuists  he 
neither  expected  nor  wished  for  approbation ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour,  or  soften  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  his  own 
communion,  a  single  dedication  cQd  not  appear  sufficient.  Besides 
an  epistle  to  lord  Carbery,  he  has  introduced  his  treatise  with  a  pre- 
face inscribed  to  the  bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Bochester,  and  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  strenuously, 
though  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  submission  to  his 
spiritual  superiors,  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  or 
of  holding  language  inconsistent  with  the  liturgy  and  articles  of 
religion^ 

The  apology  thus  made  was  not  however  thought  sufficient.  The 
letters  from  Evelyn  already  referred  to,  though  they  prove  that  Evelyn 
himself  was  a  convert  to  his  friend's  opinions,  prove  also  that  a  con- 
siderable alarm  was  excited  among  the  orthodox  clergy,  not  only  by 

■  Answer  to  a  letter  toucliing  Ori-  •  Preface  to  the  clergy  of  England, 
ginal  Sin,  voL  vu.  p.  541,  voL  yu  p.  17. 
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the  supposed  clanger  of  the  doctrine  thus  advanced,  but  by  the  scandal 
to  which  their  persecuted  church  would  be  exposed  if  the  charge  of 
Pelagianism,  so  often  brought  against  it,  should  receive  support  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  champions.  Warner 
addressed  him  in  a  private  letter  of  expostulation  and  argument,  of 
which  we  now  know  nothing  except  through  the  answerP.  The  vener- 


P  [Duppa  bp.  of  Salisbury  also  wrote 
to  Taylor,  expressing  strong  disappro- 
bation of  bis  statements ;  as  appears  by 
the  foUowing  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  52)  of 
Duppa  to  his  friend  Dr.  Rd.  Bayly,  prc- 
aident  of  Str  John's  college,  and  dean  of 
Salisbury ;  bearing  date  Oct.  26,  1655. 
"Sir, 

**  Though  your  friendship  to  me  hath 
been  of  a  long  date  (for  it  began  early, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  but  it  will 
continue  to  the  last)  yet  I  know  no  par- 
ticular wherein  you  have  expressed  it 
more  than  in  that  honest  jealousy  which 
you  have  over  me  lest  I  should  suffer  in 
reputation  of  my  integrity  towards  the 
church  of  England,  which  is  dearer  to 
me  than  my  life.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  clear  me  whensoever  you  hear  this 
scandal  put  upon  roe,  you  may  first  de> 
sire  them  to  consider  whether  my  name 
prefixed  to  the  preface  may  more  entitle 
me  or  my  brother  of  Rochester  to  any 
error  asserted  in  the  book,  than  it  doth 
the  whole  religious  clergy  of  England,  who 
are  joined  with  us  in  the  same  inscription. 
Had  I  encouraged  him  to  the  venting  of 
any  such  conclusions  as  are  directly  con> 
trary  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  which 
we  have  all  subscribed  to;  or  had  I 
known  or  could  have  had  but  the  least 
inkling  that  he  was  about  such  an  un- 
happy argument,  and  that  my  name 
should  have  been  in  the  front  of  it,  and 
I  by  my  silence  should  have  given  way 
to  it,  I  should  have  been  highly  guilty, 
and  deservedly  lost  myself  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  men.  But  that  you  may  the 
better  know  the  truth  of  the  carriage  of 
this  business,  I  shall  give  you  a  faithful 
and  a  short  narrative  of  it. 

"  About  some  two  or  three  years  past, 
baving  upon  several  occasions  some  con- 
verse with  Dr.  Taylor  by  letters,  he  ac- 
auainted  me  that  he  had  a  design  to 
raw  up  a  body  of  Cases  of  Conscience, 
which  there  was  so  much  the  more  need 
of  because  it  hath  not  only  been  done 
very  laniely  by  those  of  the  Reformed 
parly,  but  because  the  Romanists  them- 
selves, who  arrogate  more  power  over  the 
conscience  than  ai»y  other  sect  doth,  fill 
up  their  great  volumes  more  with  the 


censures  of  their  church  in  relation  to 
their  power  and  jurisdiction,  than  to  that 
which  more  particularly  related  to  the 
perplexed  consciences  of  men,  which  in 
every  accident  of  their  life,  without  a 
rule  to  proceed  by,  might  very  much 
distract  them.  To  this  proposal  of  his 
I  not  only  assented,  but  having  signified 
to  him  of  how  great  weight  I  conceived 
this  business  was,  and  what  a  meatiure 
of  judgment,  rather  than  of  wit,  was 
required  for  it,  I  desire^^  him  to  proceed 
seriously  and  soberly  in  it,  and  I  should 
pray  for  a  blessing  on  liis  undertakings. 
**  Since  that  time  and  before  his  book 
was  in  the  press  (as  I  remember  about 
March  last)  he  found  me  out  at  Lon- 
don, where  I  then  casually  was,  wheie 
I  had  some  transient  discourse  with 
him  concerning  the  work  he  was  about, 
wherein  he  was  pleased  to  let  me  know 
that  in  lieu  of  that  body  of  particu- 
lar cases  of  conscience  which  he  intended 
to  begin  with,  he  had  found  it  necessary 
by  way  of  introduction  to  that  work  to 
premit  in  a  more  general  way  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  repentance.  And 
this  I  did  very  well  approve  of,  as  being 
not  only  more  easy  to  be  done, but  as  giving 
more  time  to  him  for  the  better  digesting 
of  that  which  I  did  foresee  might  be  6f 
far  moje  difiiculty  to  him.  For  to  pro- 
pose general  rules  of  the  duties  of  repen- 
tance is  no  uneasy  thing  to  a  rational 
soul  that  may  be  heightened  by  the  light 
which  it  receives  from  scripture,  but 
when  we  come  to  draw  lines  from  those 
generalities  to  the  many  intricate  and 
various  pasf^ges  of  our  lives,  there  is 
need  of  a  prudence  more  than  ordinary, 
and  such  as  the  greater  nurwitand  fancy 
is,  the  more  we  are  in  danger  of  failing 
h)  it  And  thus  much  I  took  upon  ma 
in  a  fatherly  confidence  to  impart  to  him. 
But  of  this  business  of  or'ginal  sin  I  did 
not  so  much  as  dream  that  he  would  fall 
upon  it  (nor  do  I  yet  conceive  how  bis 
argument  was  really  concerned  in  it)  nor 
did  he  open  the  least  glimpse  to  me  by 
which  I  mi^ht  discover  what  his  intents 
in  this  particular  were. 

**  In  tliis  ignorance  I  remained,  till  about 
some  two  or  three  months  past,  bis  book  (U 
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able  Sanderson  too  (who,  though  honoured  and  courted  by  the  ruling 
party,  had  relinquished  for  conscience  sake  the  chair  of  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Oxford)  though  he  had  by  this  tiofie  abandoned 
the  high  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the  articles  which  in  his  earlier 
life  he  had  defended,  is  i^aid^  to  have  deplored  with  much  warmth^ 
and  even  with  tears,  this  departure  from  the  cautious  and  scriptural 
decision  of  the  church  of  England;  and  to  have  bewailed  the  mis- 
ery of  the  times,  which  did  not  admit  of  suppressing  by  authority  so 
perilous  and  unseasonable  novelties. 

The  good  old  man  had  perhaps  never  read — it  may  be  thought  at 
least  that  he  had  not  greatly  profited  by  the  perusal  of — the  '  Liberty 
of  Prophesying/  But  it  would  be  putting  too  harsh  a  construction 
on  his  words  to  apprehend  that  by  the  'authority*  which  he  invoked, 
he  meant  the  civil  sword;  or  that  he  desired  to  employ  against  Taylor 
any  other  weapons  than  those  spiritual  censures  which  every  religious 
community  has  a  right  to  exercise  against  its  erring  members.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  was  fortunate  for  Taylor  that  persuasion  and  argu- 


u«tns)  being  more  than  half  printed, 
Royston  (whether  by  his  direction  or  by 
his  own  choice  I  know  not)  sent  me  some 
pieces  without  either  the  beginning  or 
the  ending,  which  I  being  greedy  to  read, 
presently  lighted  upon  the  sixth  chapter, 
where  I  met  with  the  eoloquintida  tliat 
spoiled  all  the  broth.  «  ' 

"I  waa  very  much  troubled  within 
myself  as  soon  as  I  saw  what  he  drove 
at,  and  being  unwilling  to  belicTe  what  I 
■aw,  I  went  it  over  again,  as  being  de- 
sirous rather  to  find  myself  in  a  mistake 
than  him ;  but  the  more  steadily  I  looked 
upon  it,  the  more  I  found  that  this  feH 
not  casually  from  him,  but  was  a  studied 
error,  whicn  he  resolved  upon  this  op- 
portunity to  vent  unto  the  world. 

**  Nor  did  I  make  any  long  delays,  but 
as  soon  as  I  could  recollect  myself,  I 
gathered  up  my  thoughts,  and  freely  im- 
parted to  him  what  my  sense  was  in  that 
particular,  what  a  scandal  it  would  bring 
both  upon  his  person  (who  had  in  many 
other  things  merited  so  well)  but  upon 
hit  poor  desolate  mother  the  church, 
which  is  likely  to  receive  a  greater  wound 
by  this  unwar}'  blow  of  his  (for  I  cannot 
bat  absolutely  clear  him  from  having  any 
malicious  intent  in  it)  than  by  all  the 
unreasonable  acts  of  persecution  which 
her  malicious  enemies  had  4one  agains.t 
her.  I  wished  him  to  consider  whom  he 
ofibndcd  and  whom  he  gratified  in  this, 
or  whom  he  left  or  whom  he  adhered  to. 
He  left  not  only  his  particular  mother  the 
church  of  England,  but  his  grandmother 
the  whole  church  of  Christ,  which  in 
several  councils  ever  since  S.  Austin's 


time  hath  decreed  against  him.  And 
whom  hath  he  adhered  to?  The  choice  he 
hath  is  not  great,  for  either  it  must  be  to 
the  old  Pelagians,  or  to  the  new  brood 
that  hath  sprung  out  of  their  ashes,  whe- 
ther Socinuins,  or  anabaptists,  or  any 
other  of  newer  denominations. 

'*  I  am  not  usually  sharp  to  my  friends, 
but  I  could  not  forbear  to  write  sharper 
things  than  these ;  and  it  seems  he  appre- 
hended it  so,  for  in  his  answer  to  me,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  never  Usted  of  my 
severity  till  then.  But  it  seems  nothing 
could  work  upon  him.  His  letter  that 
he  sent  me  had  more  of  defence  tfian  ex- 
cuse in  it ;  and  though  I  rejoined  to  that» 
I  heard  no  further  from  him.  In  the 
mean  time  the  printing  of  his  book  went 
on,  and  without  any  way  of  acquainting 
me  with  it,  he  was  pleased  to  make  use 
of  my  name  in  the  very  forehead  of  it 
I  have  much  more  to  say  in  this,  but  I 
will  weary  you  no  further.  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  desire 
very  much  to  see  you  when  your  occa- 
sions bring  you  into  these  parts. 

**  You  may  if  you  please  impart  what 
is  here  written  to  my  very  good  friends 
Br.  Smith  and  Dr.  Mansell,  and  so  I  re- 
main with  my  prayers  for  you  all 
your  old  affectionate  friend, 

BE.  SARXJM/'] 

4  [A  letter  of  Sanderson's  on  this  sub- 
ject exists  among  the  Tanner  papers  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  and  is  printed  in 
the  edition  of  Sanderson's  works  recently 
put  forth  by  the  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Oxford.] 
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ment  were  the  only  engines  in  the  professor's  power ;  and  these  he 
sought  for  in  two  letters  to  Thomas  Barlow,  then  fellow  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  Ubrarian  of  the  Bodleian,  afterwards  Sander, 
son's  own  successor  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  exhorted  with 
much  earnestness,  though  without  success,  to  uudertake  the  refuta- 
tion of  Taylor's  error^ 

Taylor  in  the  meantime  was  not  idle  in  his  own  defence.  While 
a  prisoner  at  Chepstow,  he  produced  the  '  Further  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin,'  which  now  constitutes  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  Unum  Necessarium,  but  was  at  first  pubUshed  separately, 
with  the  dedication  to  the  bishop  of  Bochester  which  still  accompa- 
nies it. 

This  tract  indeed  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection, correction,  or  suppression  of  the  prelate  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed,  in  a  letter  hitherto  unpublished,  the  autograph  of  which 
is  now  before  me.  Warner  (as  appears  from  an  almost  illegible  and 
very  imperfect  draught  of  his  answer  on  the  back)  expressed  himself, 
perhaps  with  reason,  still  unsatisfied ;  and  refused  to  revise  a  work 
which  in  fact  was  a  reinforcement  of  the  previous  otfensive  position. 
The  oflFer  however  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  if  Taylor  were  wrong, 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  instructed,  and  that  the  error  of  his 
opinions  was  not  rendered  more  offensive  by  a  self-confident  and 
dogmatical  temper.  With  such  a  disposition  he  might  '  err,'  but 
he  could  hardly  be  an  '  heretic/    The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"  Right  reverend  father  in  God. 
''  My  very  good  lord, — I  wrote  to  your  Lor**  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weckes  since,  to  w**  letter,  although  I  believe  an  answer  is  upon 
the  road,  yet  I  thought  fitt  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  by  this  addresse ; 
together  with  which  I  send  up  to  Boyston  a  little  tract,  giving  a  fur- 
ther account  of  that  doctrine  which  some  of  my  brethren  were  lesse 
pleased  with.  And  although  I  find  by  the  letters  of  my  friends  from 
thence,  that  the  storme  is  over,  and  many  of  the  contradictors  pro- 
fesse  themselves  of  my  opinion,  and  pretend  that  they  were  so  before, 
but  thought  it  not  fit  to  owne  it,  yet  I  have  sent  up  these  papers,  by 
which  (according  to  that  counsel  which  your  Lp  in  your  prudence 
and  charity  was  pleased  to  give  me)  I  doe  intend,  and  I  hope  they 
will  effect  it  [to]  give  satisfaction  to  the  church  and  to  my  jealous 
brethren :  besides,  possibly,  they  may  prevent  a  trouble  to  me,  if  per- 
adventure  any  man  should  be  tarn  oUose  negotiosus  as  to  write  against 
me.  For  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  permitted  quietly  to  my  studies, 
that  I  may  seasonably  publish  the  first  three  books  of  my  Cases  of 
Conscience,  which  I  am  now  preparing  to  the  presse,  and  by  which, 
as  I  hope  to  serve  God  and  the  church,  so  I  doe  designe  to  doe  some 
honour  to  your  LorP,  to  whose  charity  and  noblenesse  I  and  my  re- 

»  Barlow's  Letter  to  Walton.     Life  of     vol.  v.  p.  548.     Kemict's  Register,  p. 
Sauderson.    Wordswortli,   £ccl.   Biog.,     633. 
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ktives  are  so  mucb  obliged.  I  have  given  order  to  Royston  to  con- 
signe  these  papers  into  your  Lor^s  hands,  to  peruse,  censure,  acquit, 
or  condemne,  as  your  Lor?  pleases.  If  the  written  copy  be  too  trou- 
blesome to  read,  your  LorP  may  receive  them  from  the  presse,  and 
yet  suppresse  them  before  the  publication,  ii  minus  probentur.  But 
if  by  your  Lord's  letters  which  I  suppose  are  coming  to  mee  I  find  , 
any  permission  or  counsel  from  your  LorP  that  may  cause  me  to  alter 
or  adde  to  what  is  sent  up,  I  will  obey  it,  and  give  Royston  order  not 
to  post  so  fast,  but  that  I  may  overtake  him  before  these  come  abroad. 
But  I  was  upon  any  termes  willing  to  be  quit  of  these,  that  I  might 
no  longer  suffer  or  looke  upon  any  thing  that  may  retard  my  more 
beloved  intendment. 

My  lord,  I  humbly  begge  your  blessing  upon 

your  lorP's  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate 
and  thankful  servant, 
Mandinain,  November  17,  1655.  TKBi.  TAILOR.'* 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  already  released  from  prison, 
and  at*  his  wife's  house  of  Mandinam.  And  since  from  his  published 
answer  to  Warner  annexed  to  the  Beus  jwit'ificatu%  it  is  certain  that 
he  was  still  in  Chepstow  castle  about  the  middle  of  September,  we 
may  probably  enough  state  the  duration  of  his  confinement  from  May 
to  OCctober  inclusive.  Nor  is  tliis  the  only  interesting  fact  which 
this  letter  give^^^s  to  understand.  It  represents  him  as  already  con- 
siderably advanced  in  the  composition  of  his  Ductor  dubitantium ; 
and  proves  to  us  through  how  many  years  of  his  life,  and  with  what 
a  devoted  earnestness,  he  was  employed  on  the  work  to  which  he 
looked  forward  as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  future  celebrity.  Nor, 
when  we  recollect  the  far  greater  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  devotional 
works  over  this  favourite  product  of  his  genius  and  industry,  can  we 
avoid  some  painful  reflections  on  the  short-sighted  estimate  often 
formed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  as  to  the  celebrity  and 
utility  of  their  different  labours. 

The  following  letter  to  Evelyn,  which  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Bray,  was  probably  also  written  from  Mandinam.  The  letters  to 
which  it  is  an  answer  do  not  appear. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEE. 

Honoured  and  deare  S^ — Not  long  after  my  coming  from  my 
prison,  I  met  with  your  kind  and  friendly  letters,  of  which  I  was 
veiy  glad,  not  onely  because  they  were  a  testimony  of  your  kindnesse 
ana  affections  to  mee,  but  that  they  gave  mee  a  most  welcome  account 
of  your  health,  and  (which  now-a-dayes  is  a  great  matter)  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  that  progression  in  piety  in  which  I  doe  really  rejoyce. 
But  there  could  not  be  given  to  mee  a  greater  and  more  persuasive 
testimony  of  the  reality  of  your  piety  and  care,  tlian  that  you  passe  to 
greater  degrees  of  caution  and  the  love  of  God.     It  is  the  worke  of 
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your  life,  and  I  perceive  you  betake  yourselfe  heartily  to  it.  The  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  prosj>er  you  and  accept  you  I 

"  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  reade^  over  my  last  booke :  and 
give  God  thanks  tliat  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  accepted  by 
God  and  by  some  good  men.  As  for  the  censure  of  unconsenting 
persons,  I  expected  it,  and  hope  that  themselves  will  be  their  owne 
reproovers,  and  truth  will  be  assisted  by  God,  and  shall  prevaile, 
when  all  noises  and  prejudices  shall  be  ashamed.  My  comfort  is, 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  advocate  for  God's  justice  and 
goodnesse,  and  that  y*  consequent  of  my  doctrine  is,  that  men  may 
apeake  honour  of  God,  and  meanly  of  themselves.  But  I  have  also 
this  last  weeke  sent  up  some  papers,  in  which  I  make  it  appeare  that 
the  doctrine  which  I  now  have  published  was  taught  by  tlie  fathers 
within  the  first  four  hundred  years ;  and  have  vindicated  it  both  from 
novelty  and  singularity.  I  have  also  prepared  some  other  papers 
concerning  this  question,  which  I  once  had  some  thoughts  to  have 
published.  But  what  I  have  already  said,  and  now  further  explicated 
and  justified,  I  hope  may  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  pious  and  prudent 
persons,  who  doe  not  love  to  goe  qua  iiur,  but  qua  eundum  est*.  S*", 
vou  see  how  good  a  husband  I  am  of  my  papeir  and  inke,  that  I  make 
so  short  returns  to  your  most  friendly  letters.  I  pray  be  confident 
that,  if  there  be  any  defect  here,  I  will  make  it  up  in  my  prayers  for 
you  and  my  great  esteeme  of  you,  which  shall  ever  be  expressed  in 
my  readinesse  to  serve  you  with  all  the  eamestuesse  and  powers  of, 

Deare  S', 

your  most  afiectionate  friend  and  servant, 

NoYcmber  21, 1055.  jElt,  TAYLOR." 

This  is  a  pious  and  eloquent  letter ;  but  there  are  some  parts  of  it 
which  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  jdl  religious  disputants.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  peculiar  opinions,  there  are  few  who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  such  a  man  as  Taylor  either  embraced  them 
rashly,  or  professed  them  without  sincerity,  or  was  negligent  in  his 
applications  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  for  celestial  light  and  assistance. 
Tlie  doctrines  however  are,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  by  most  men  in 
the  present  day  (as  it  was  seen  and  deplored  by  the  wisest  and  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  age  in  which  Taylor  lived)  irreconcilable 
with  the  articles  of  the  church  which  he  loved  and  honoured,  and 
contrary  to  the  plain  sense  of  those  scriptures  which  were  his  con- 
solation and  his  guide.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  entertained  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous  and  danger- 
ous glosses  with  which  the  truth  had  been  obscured  by  Augustine 
and  his  followers* ;  by  which  our  nature,  instead  of  being  '  very  far 

•  rSee  vol.  iv.  p.  529.]  bably  in  forming  bis  views  of  original 

•  [Taylor  was  a  reader  and  admirer  of      sin,  than  any  dislike  of  S.  Augustine. 
Grotius ;  and  this  had  more  to  do  pro*  Heber's  censure  of  that  father  is  per- 
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gone  from  original  righteousness/  is  represented  as  become  utterly 
diabolical,  and  the  gracious  remedy  provided  for  the  disease  of  all 
mankind  is  confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals. 

Yet  these  doctrines  which  appear  to  most  of  us,  as  they  doubtless 
appeared  to  Taylor,  so  offensive  to  reason,  and  so  unworthy  of  the 
Deity,  were  maintained  by  men  as  wise  perhaps,  and  certainly  as  holy 
as  Taylor  himself;  who  on  their  parts  regarded  with  horror  his  de- 
nial of  absolute  predestination,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  infants  un- 
baptized  were  immediate  objects  of  God's  anger.  Such  consider- 
ations should  not  only  lead  us  to  think  charitably  of  the  persons  with 
whom  we  differ,  but  should  warn  us  against  a  too  hasty  condemna- 
tion of  their  opinions.  Tliey  should  warn  us  against  supposing  tho 
reverse  of  wrong  to  be  right ;  and  should  endear  to  us  still  more  the 
moderation,  the  discretion,  and  the  humility,  with  which,  on  thc^c 
awful  and  most  mysterious  subjects,  our  own  excellent  and  apostolic 
church  has  expressed  herself.  There  is  yet  one  caution  more. 
Taylor,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  was  confident  in  the  truth  of 
his  hypothesis,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  manifested  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God,  and  taught  men  to  'speake  honour  of  God, 
and  meanly  of  themselves.'  It  is  probable  that  on  these  very  same 
grounds  the  most  vehement  of  his  adversaries  were  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  Calvinism.  The  inference  is  plain,  that  though  it  be  suf- 
ficient cause  to  reconsider  most  diligently  and  most  jealously  what- 
ever opinion  appears  to  us  or  to  others  to  militate  against  our  natural 
notions  of  fitness  and  general  analogy  of  divine  perfections,  yet  is  it 
wise  in  all  such  cases  to  suspect  that  our  own  perceptions  may  be 
erroneous,  our  own  reasoning  inconsequent ;  and  that  it  becomes  us 
to  believe  of  God  not  so  much  what  we  may  think  worthy  of  Him, 
as  what  He  has  Himself  revealed  concerning  His  nature  and  His 
actions. — As  a  commentator  on  scripture,  as  a  guide  to  the  intcr- 

E fetation  of  scripture,  our  reason  is  most  useful  and  most  necessary ; 
ut  scripture,  and  scripture  only,  is  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  this  is 
the  perfection  of  reason,  which  leads  us  to  adhere  most  closely  to  the 
only  guide  which  in  all  necessary  points  of  belief  is  infallible. 

It  appears  that  Evelyn  during  tbe  early  part  of  the  winter  renewed 
his  application  to  Taylor  that  he  should  undertake  some  work  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Christians  when  deprived  of  regular  ministry,  and  the 
sacraments,  which  a  regular  ministir  alone  can  ordinarily  dispense 
with  efBcacv.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  former  letter  had  been 
overlooked  by  Taylor  in  the  pressure  of  his  troubles  and  his  studies, 
till  now  a  second  time  recalled  to  his  mind,  since  '  the  distich  of  the 
departed  saint'  is  plainly  that  which  is  given  in  Evelyn's  letter  of 
May  1665. 

hapi  too  sweeping ;  but  it  was  a  preju-  holy  orders, — **  the  more  I  »m  convinced 

dice  which  he  had  imbibed  early  in  life.  that  Jolm  Calvin  and  his  master  S.  Au- 

"The  more  I  read  of  the  Scriptures,"  he  g^istiue  were  miserable  theologians," — 

wrote  in  1807, — the  year  he  entered  into  Letter  to  Thornton.] 
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Some  other  correspondence,  besides  that  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  and  to  which  Taylor  alludes,  as  containing  the  'vile  distich 
of  the  departed  saint,'  must  at  all  events  have  passed,  since  Taylor  in 
the  following  letter  speaks  of  Evelyn's  apologies  for  troubling  him, 
and  his  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance.  The  Birkenhead  whose  re- 
partee he^ mentions  was  probably  John  Birkenhead,  author  of  the 
Mercurius  aulicus.    The  letter  is  now  first  given  to  the  public. 


''to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

St  Paul's  Convers.  5J. 

Deare  S', — I  perceive  by  your  symptoms  how  the  spirits  of  pious 
men  are  affected  in  this  sad  caf alt/sis ;  it  is  an  evil  time,  and  w^e 
ought  not  to  hold  our  peace ;  but  now  the  question  is,  who  shall 
speake  ?  Yet  I  am  highly  persuaded  that  to  good  men  and  wise  a 
persecution  is  nothing  but  a  changing  the  circumstance  of  religion, 
and  the  manner  of  the  formes  and  appendages  of  divine  worship. 
Publike  or  private  is  all  one :  the  first  hath  the  advantage  of  society, 
the  second  of  love.  There  is  a  Marmtli  and  light  in  that ;  there  is  a 
heate  and  zeale  in  this ;  and  if  every  person  that  can,  will  but  con- 
sider concerning  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  retaine  them  severally, 
and  immure  them  as  well  as  he  can  with  the  same  or  equivalent  cere- 
monies, I  know  no  difference  in  the  thing,  but  that  he  shall  have  the 
exercise,  and  consequently  the  reward  of  other  graces,  for  which  if 
he  lives  and  dies  in  prosperous  daycs  he  shall  never  be  crowned.  But 
the  evills  are,  that  some  will  be  tempted  to  quit  their  present  religion, 
and  some  to  take  a  worse,  and  some  to  take  none  at  all.  It  is  a  true 
and  a  sad  story ;  but  oportet  esse  h^reses,  for  so  they  that  are  faithful 
shall  be  knowne;  and  I  am  sure  He  that  hath  promised  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  and  that  all  things  shall  co-operate  to  the  good  of 
them  that  feare  God,  will  verify  it  concerning  persecution.  But  con- 
ceniing  a  discourse  upon  the  present  state  of  things  in  relation  to 
soules  and  our  present  duty,  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  fitt  it 
were  done,  but  yet  by  somebody  who  is  in  London,  and  sees  the  per- 
sonal necessities  and  circumstances  of  pious  people.  Yet  I  was  so 
far  persuaded  to  do  it  mysclfe,  that  I  had  amassed  together  divers  of 
my  papers  useful  to  the  worke ;  but  my  Cases  of  Conscience  call  upon 
me  so  earnestly,  that  I  found  myselfe  not  able  to  bear  the  cries  of  a 
clamorous  conference.  S',  I  thank  you  for  imparting  to  me  the  vile 
distich  of  the  dear  departed  saint.  I  value  it  as  I  doc  the  picture  of 
deformity  or  a  devil  \  the  art  may  be  good,  and  the  gift  faire,  though 
the  thing  be  intolerable;  but  I  remember  tliat  when  the  Jesuits, 
sneering  and  deriding  our  calamity,  showed  this  sarcasme  to  my  lord 
Lucas,  Birkenhead  being  present,  replied  as  tartly,  'It  is  true  our 
church  wants  a  head  now ;  but  if  you  have  charity  as  you  pretend^ 
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you  can  lend  ns  one,  for  your  church  has  had  two  and  three  at  a 
time*'  S',  I  knowe  not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  London ; 
for  our  being  stripped  of  the  little  reliques  of  our  fortune  remaining 
after  y*>  shipwrecke,  leaves  not  cordage  nor  sailes  sufficient  to  beare 
me  thither.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commit  to  the  presse  my  first 
bookes  of  Conscience  by  Easter  time ;  and  then,  if  I  be  able  to  get 
up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wayte  upon  you ;  of  whose  good  I  am  not  more 
soUicitous  than  I  am  joyful  that  you  so  carefully  provide  for  it  in 
your  best  interest.  I  shall  only  give  you  the  same  prayer  and  bless* 
ing  that  8.  John  gave  to  Gains ;  '  Beloved,  I  wish  that  von  may  be 
in  health  and  prosper ;'  and  your  soule  prospers ;  for  so,  oy  the  rules 
of  the  best  rhetonke,  the  greatest  afiaire  is  put  into  a  parenthesis, 
and  the  biggest  businesse  into  a  postscript.  S',  I  thanke  you  for 
vour  kind  expressions  at  the  latter  end  of  your  letter :  you  have  never 
troubled  mee,  neither  can  I  pretend  to  any  other  retume  from  yon 
but  that  of  your  love  and  prayers.  In  all  things  else  I  doe  but  my 
duty,  and  I  hope  God  and  you  will  accept  it;  and  that  by  means  of 
His  own  procurement  He  will  some  way  or  other  (but  how  I  know 
not  yet)  make  provisions  for  mee.  S',  I  am  in  all  heartinesae  of 
affection. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend  and 

minister  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

JER.  TAYLOR-." 

Taylor's  poverty  however  was  either  not  so  great  as  he  at  this 
moment  apprehended  it  would  be,  or  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
enabled  lum  to  enjoy,  much  sooner  than  he  liad  expected,  the  happi* 
ness  of  their  society.  His  acknowledgments  to  Warner,  in  the  letter 
already  given,  and  the  letter  which  now  follows  to  Sheldon,  are  proofs 
that  he  had  other  friends  besides  Evelyn,  both  anxious,  and  in  some 
d^ree  able,  to  render  him  pecuniary  assistance.  Sheldon,  it  will  be 
recollected,  as  warden  of  All  Souls,  had  opposed  Taylor's  election  to 
a  fellowship.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  them  now  reconciled.  The  letter 
is  without  date;  but  the  amount  of  the  progress  which  the  writer 
professes  to  have  made  in-  his  Ductor  dubitatUium  forbids  us  to  place 
it  later\ 

"  TO  DR.  SHELDON. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  received  yours,  dated  November  5,  in  which  I  find  a 
continued  and  enlarged  expression  of  that  kindness  with  which  you 
have  always  assisted  my  condition  and  promoted  my  interest.  Two 
debts  you  are  pleased  to  forgive  me ;  one  of  money,  the  other  of  un- 
kiudness.  I  thank  you  for  both ;  but  this  latter  debt  was  contracted 
when  I  understood  not  you,  and  less  understood  myself;  but  I  dare 

■  Erelyn  Papers,  ined.  into  hU  CoUection  of  Letters.      Brit 

*  This  letter  was  copied  by  Dr.  Bkch     Mas.  MSS.  Donat.  4162.  art  19. 
I.  d 
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Bay  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  folly  and  imprudence.  But  I  will 
not  do  it  so  much  favour  as  to  excuse  it.  If  it  was  displeasing  to 
you  then,  it  is  much  more  to  mee  now  that  I  know  of  it. 

Sir,  I  will  be  sure,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me,  that  Mr. 
Eoyston  shall  pay  in  ten  pounds  to  your  nephew,  Mr.  Joseph  Shel- 
don, before  Candlemas,  if  you  please  in  the  interim  to  send  to  him 
the  bond,  or  any  other  power  to  discharge  me,  you  will  much  oblige 
me.  But  Sir,  I  desire  that,  by  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  you  will  bo 
pleased,  on  receipt  of  that  money,  to  disoblige  and  free  my  duty  and 
conscience,  for  that  is  the  favour  and  the  peace  I  desire  in  thiy  par- 
ticular. Sir,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  prudent  and  friendly  advice 
you  were  pleased  to  give  me  in  your  other  letter  relating  to  my  great 
undertaking  in  Cases  of  Conscience.  I  have  onlv  finished  the  first 
part  yet ;  \ht  jfrracognita  and  the  generals.  But  m  that  and  the  re- 
maining parts  I  wiU  strictly  observe  your  caution.  Sir,  though  it 
hath  always  been  my  fortune  to  be  an  obHged  person  to  you,  and  [I] 
now  have  less  hope  than  ever  of  being  free  from  the  great  variety  of 
your  endearments,  yet  I  beg  of  you  to  add  this  favour,  to  think  that 
I  am  all  that  to  you  which  you  can  wish,  save  only  that  I  cannot 
express  how  much  I  love  and  how  much  I  honour  you.  Sir,  I  beg 
also  your  prayers,  and  the  continuance  of  your  kind  affection  to. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obb'ged  friend  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR." 

From  whatever  quarter  he  obtained  the  means  of  his  journey,  it  is 
certain  however  that  Taylor  visited  London;  for  on  the  l£th  of 
April  he  dined  with  Evelyn  at  Sayes  Court,  in  company  with 
Berkeley,  Boyle,  and  VVilkins,  and  occupied  with  them  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  examination  of  philosophical  and  mechanical  subjectsr. 
Of  this  visit  he  four  days  after  speaks  with  lively  and  natural  delight 
in  the  following  letter ;  in  whicli  however,  as  will  be  observed,  while 
complimenting  the  taste  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  forget  to  mingle 
christian  caution  and  rebuke  with  his  felicitations. 

*'  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

April  16,  1656. 

Honour'd  and  Deare  S', — I  hope  your  servant  brought  my  apo- 
logy with  him,  and  that  I  already  am  pardoned,  or  excused  in  your 
thoughts,  that  I  did  not  retume  an  answer  yesterday  to  your  friendly 
letter.     S',  I  did  believe  myselfe  so  very  much  bounde  to  you  for 

Jour  so  kind,  so  friendly  reception  of  mee  in  your  Tusculanum,  that 
had  some  little  wonder  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses 
tiiat  it  was  no  better.    S',  1  came  to  see  you  and  your  lady,  and  am 


r  See  below,  oote  (P.) 
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highly  pleased  that  I  did  so,  and  found  all  your  circamatauces  to  be 
an  heape  and  union  of  blessings.  But  I  have  not  either  so  great  a 
fiancy  and  opinion  of  the  prettinesse  of  your  aboad,  or  so  low  an 
opinion  of  your  prudence  and  piety,  as  to  thinke  you  can  be  any 
wayes  transported  with  them.  I  know  the  pleasure  of  them  is  gone 
off  from  their  height  before  one  month's  possession;  and  that 
strangers  and  seldome  seers  feele  the  beauty  of  them  more  than  you 
who  dwell  with  them.  I  am  pleased  indeed  at  the  order  and  the  clean- 
nesse  of  all  your  outward  things ;  and  look  upon  you  not  onely  as  a 
person,  by  way  of  thankfiilnesse  to  God  for  His  mercies  and  gooanesse 
to  you,  specially  obliged  to  a  great  measure  of  piety,  but  also  as  one 
who,  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  cares  and  impediments, 
can  without  excuse  and  allay  wholly  intend  what  you  so  passionately 
desire,  the  service  of  (Jod.  But  now  I  am  considering  yours,  and 
enumerating  my  owne  pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  that  though  I 
could  not  choose  but  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you,  yet  my 
delices  were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  and  unconcerned  in  these 
things,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  to  communicate  with  them  no  portion  of  your  passion  but  such 
as  is  necessary  to  him  that  uses  tnem  or  receives  their  ministries. 
S',  I  long  truly  to  converse  with  you ;  for  I  do  not  doubt  but  in 
those  liberties  we  shall  both  goe  bettered  from  each  other.  For  your 
'Lucretius,*  I  perceive  you  have  suffered  the  importunity  of  your  too 
kind  friends  to  prevaile  with  you.  I  will  not  say  to  you  that  your 
Lucretius  is  as  far  distant  from  the  severity  of  a  Christian  as  the 
faire  Ethiopian  was  from  the  duty  of  B^.  Heliodorus' ;  for  indeede 
it  is  nothing  but  what  may  become  the  labours  of  a  christian  gentle- 
man, those  things  onely  abated  which  our  evil  age  needes  not;  for 
which  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  notes,  or  will  by  preface  pre- 
pare a  sufficient  antidote :  but  since  you  are  ingag'd  in  it,  doe  not 
neglect  to  adome  it,  and  take  what  care  of  it  it  can  require  or  neede ; 
for  that  neglect  will  be  a  renroofe  of  your  own  act,  and  looke  as  if 
you  did  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind,  and  then  you  may  make  that  to 
be  wholly  a  sin,  from  which  onely  by  prudence  and  charity  you  could 
before  be  advised  to  abstain.  But  S',  if  you  will  ^ve  me  leave  I 
will  impose  such  a  penance  upon  you  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius, 
as  shm  neither  displease  God  nor  you ;  and  since  you  are  buisy  in 
that  which  may  minister  directly  to  learning,  and  indirectly  to  error 
or  the  confidences  of  men,  who  of  themselves  are  apt  enough  to  hide 
their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will  be  willing  and  will  suffer 
your  selfe  to  be  intreated  to  imploy  the  same  pen  in  the  glorifications 

«  [.  . .  'HXMmpoi  imipost  Tplic/is  M-      fyx^pwf  wpoc^vrr^  Hybott  ♦  rcJf  fit- 
tncowott  oB  vorlifiara  («ic)  ipmruA  fUrhi      fiXovt,  iupayit*iy  Koi  wvpl  Saway^v  6»ai^- 

AiBtowuck  wpoffteyoptiiras  tdnd'    vvv  tk      oBat  rotavra  cwBiixwov'  rhp  S#  iiaKkop 

hrune6iniw  i^p4$ii'  iwud^i  yhp  voXXots  rtdivai  rb  or^pofiMO.— Niceph.  H.  £. 
rw  Pirn  MrSvrt^ir   iM'iBw   ^ci,  1i     xii.  S4.— Ct  ?oL  x.  p.  496.] 
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of  Ood*  and  the  ministeries  of  eucharist  and  prayer.  S',  if  jon  have 
Jf'*'  Silion  de  Vimmortalit^  de  Vdme,  I  desire  you  to  lend  it  mee 
for  a  weeke ;  and  believe  that  I  am  in  great  heartiness  and  deamesse 
of  affection, 

DeareS', 

Tour  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR*  •* 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  following  month,  we  find  Evelyn 
bringing  to  Taylor  a  young  Frenchman,  a  proselyte  to  the  English 
church  and  a  candidate  for  orders,  for  his  examination  and  recom- 
mendation to  a  bishop.  Taylor,  being  well  satisfied  with  him,  did 
accordingly  recommend  him  to  some  Irish  prelate  whom  Evelyi)  calls 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  then  living  in  abject  distress  in  London,  and 
to  whom  the  fees  paid  by  Evelyn  were  a  matter  of  charity.  "To 
that  necessity,^'  he  naturally  exclaims,  ''were  our  clergy  reduced^!" 

Long  after  this  Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  in 
London.  His  next  letter  is  from  Wales,  and  obviously  in  answer  to 
one  now  lost,  in  which  the  same  friend  to  whose  regard  he  was  so 
much  indebted  appears  to  have  offered  him,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Thurland,  an  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  after- 
wards sir  Edward  Thurland,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Prayer;  on  which 
Evelyn  sent  him  a  letter,  published  in  the  interesting  collection  to 
which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  His  offer,  whatever  it 
were,  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  one,  since  Taylor  speaks  of  it  as 
rendering  a  change  of  residence  not  impossible  to  him.  The  letter  is 
interesting  in  itself,  as  displaying  Taylor's  character  and  sentiments 
under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  affliction;  and  it  also  seems  to  fix 
pretty  accurately  the  appearance  of  his  Deus  jmtificaius. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEB. 

Joly  19, 1656. 

Deare  S', — I  perceive  the  greatness  of  y'  affections  by  your 
diligence  to  inquire  after  and  to  make  use  of  any  opportunity  [which] 
is  offered  whereby  you  may  oblige  mee.  Truly,  S%  I  doe  continue 
in  my  desires  to  settle  about  London,  and  am  only  hindered  by  mj 
res  angusta  domi ;  but  hope  in  God's  goodnesse  that  He  will  create 
to  mee  such  advantages  as  may  make  it  possible ;  and  when  I  am 
there,  I  shall  expect  the  daily  issues  of  the  Divine  Providence  to 
make  all  things  else  well ;  because  I  am  much  persuaded  that  by 
my  abode  in  y*  voisinage  of  London,  I  may  receive  advantages 
of  society  and  bookes  to  enable  mee  better  to  serve  God  and  the  in- 
terest of  soules.  I  have  no  other  designe  but  it,  and  I  hope  Gted 
will  second  it  with  his  blessing.     S',  I  desire  you  to  present  my 

•  Evelyn  Memoirs,  toI.  iL  p.  102.  k  jjotg  (p,) 
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ihankes  and  service  to  Mr.  Tharland ;  his  society  were  argument 
enough  to  make  mee  desire  a  dwelling  thereabouts,  but  his  other 
kindnesses  will  also  make  it  possible.  I  would  not  be  troublesome ; 
serviceable  I  would  tsine  be,  usef uU,  and  desirable ;  and  I  will  en- 
deavour it  if  I  come.  S',  I  shall,  besides  what  I  have  already  said 
to  vou,  at  present  make  no  other  retume  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  till  a 
little  thing  of  mine  be  publike,  which  is  now  in  Boyston's  hands,  of 
Original  Sin ;  the  evils  of  which  doctrine  I  have  now  laid  especially 
at  y*  Presbyterian  doore,  and  discoursed  it  accordingly,  in  a  missive  to 
J*  countesse  dowager  of  Devonshire.  When  that  is  abroad,  I  meane 
to  present  one  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  and  send  a  letter  with  it.  I  thanke 

Jrou  for  your  Lucretius.  I  wished  it  with  mee  sooner ;  for,  in  my 
etter  to  y*  countesse  of  Devonshire,  I  quote  some  things  out  of 
Lucretius,  w^  for  her  sake  I  was  forced  to  English  in  very  bad  • 
verse*,  because  I  had  not  your  version  by  mee  to  make  use  of  it. 
Boyston  hath  not  sent  it  mee  downe,  but  I  have  sent  for  it :  and 
though  it  be  no  kindness  to  you  to  reade  it  for  its  owne  sake  and 
for  the  worthinesse  of  the  worke,  because  it  deserves  more ;  yet 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall,  besides  the  worth  of  the  thing,  value  it 
for  the  worthy  author's  sake,  I  intend  to  represent  to  you  not  onely 
the  esteeme  1  have  of  your  worthinesse,  but  the  love  also  I  doe  and 
ever  shall  beare  to  v'  person.  Deare  Sir,  I  am  in  some  little  disorder 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately 
made  us  very  glad :  but  now  he  rejoyces  in  his  little  orbe,  while  we 
ihinke,  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is.  8^  when  your 
Lucretius  comes  into  my  hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  better 
account  of  it.  In  j*  mean  time  I  pray  for  blessings  to  you  and  your 
deare  and  excellent  lady :  and  am, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endeared  friend  and  servant, 

JEB.  TAYLOR*." 


The  following  letter  touches  on  a  deficiency  in  the  public  service 
of  the  English  church,  which  has  been  often  lamented,  but  is  easier 
to  lament  than  repair.  Taylor  himself,  to  judge  from  the  few 
specimens  which  he  has  given  of  religious  poetry  in  a  metrical  form 
— ^for  in  a  more  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  all  his  devotional  writings 
are  poetry — would  have  fallen  into  the  errors,  as  well  as  rivalled  (he 
beauties,  of  Cowley.  Evelyn,  though  of  genius  far  inferior  (hideed 
with  all  his  virtues  and  accomplishments,  genius  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  entered  into  his  character)  would  perhaps  have  been  more 
fortunate.  His  ear  for  music  was  good,  and  highly  cultivated ;  he 
was  sincerely  pious;  and  the  general  simplicity  of  his  style  would 

•  [toL  vil  p.  537.]  *  Eyeljn  Papers,  ined. 
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have  been  m  his  favour,  in  an  undertaking  where,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  Addison  has  succeeded  better  than  either  Pope,  Dryden,  or 
Milton.  The  praises  of  Evelyn's  Lucretius  which  follow  may  perhaps 
appear  exa^erated.  But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
partiality  of  friendship,  and  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  present  from  his  patron.  Evelyn's  translation  however  is 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  work ;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  transfused  the  sense,  if  not  all  the  spirit,  of  his 
original,  into  hwnouious  English  verses. 


''to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRB. 

Deare  Sir, — At  last  I  have  got  possession  of  that  favour  you  long 
since  designed  to  me ;  your  Lucretius.  Sir,  shall  I  tell  you  really 
how  I  am  surprised?  I  did  believe  (and  you  will  say  I  had  some 
reason)  that  Lucretius  could  not  be  well  translated.  I  thought  you 
would  doe  it  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I  knew  the  difficulty,  ex  parte 
rei,  was  almost  insuperable.  But  Sir,  I  rejoyce  that  I  find  myself 
deceived :  and  am  pleased  you  have  so  wittily  reprov'd  my  too  hasty 
censure.  Mee  thinkes  now,  Lucretius  is  an  easy  and  smooth  poet, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  hand  to  turn  Aristotle  into  smooth 
verse.  But  Sir,  I  pray  tell  mee  why  you  did  so  grudge  your  anno- 
tations to  the  publike  P  I  am  sure  you  neede  not  blush  at  them ;  but 
you  may  well  chide  yourself  for  offering  to  conceale  them.  Sir,  yoa 
Know  I  was  not  apt  to  counsel  the  publication  of  this  first  booLe : 
but  I  should  not  repine  (so  the  labour  of  it  were  over)  that  it  were 
all  done  by  the  same  hand,  so  perfectly  doe  I  find  myselfe  confuted 
by  your  most  ingenious  pen.  I  was  once  bold  with  you ;  I  would 
famine  be  so  once  more.  It  is  a  thousand  pitties  but  our  English 
tongue  should  be  enriched  with  a  translation  of  all  the  sacred  hymnes 
which  are  rcspersed  in  all  the  rituals  and  church-bookes.  I  was 
.thinking  to  have  b(^d  ot  you  a  translation  of  that  well-knowne 
hymne. 

Dies  ins,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sseclum  in  faviUa ; 

which,  if  it  were  a  little  changed,  would  be  an  excellent  divine  song : 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  bring  trouble  to  you :  onely  it  is  a  thousand 
times  to  be  lamented  that  the  beatkc  espriU  of  England  doe  not  think 
divine  things  to  be  worthy  subjects  for  their  poesy*  and  spare  houres. 
I  have  commanded  Boyston  to  present  to  you  two  copyes  of  a  little 
letter  of  mine  to  y*  C.  dowager  of  Devon :  of  which  ii  you  please  to 

*  [Mr.  WiUmott  obseires  that  while  which  he  recommended ;  the  Paradise 
Taylor  was  thus  complaining,  one  great  Lost  having  heen  commenced  (as  is 
mind  was  bending  itself  to  the  task     thought)  in  this  yea^.] 
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wcoe^  one,  and  present  the  other  from  mee  to  your  friend  Mr.  Thur- 
land,  70a  will  very  much  oblige  mee,  who  already  am, 

Deare  S', 

Yoor  most  affectionate  and  endeared 

AngUBt  23,-56.  JER.  TAYLOR'." 

TOTES  SAME, 

''  Honoured  and  deare  S', 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  discooragements  which  I  meet  withall 
in  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  age,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  mee,  and  I 
receive  new  degrees  of  confidence,  when  I  find  that  yourselfc*  are  not 
only  patient  of  tmth,  and  love  it  better  than  prejudice  and  prepos- 
sessions, but  are  so  ingenuons  as  to  dare  to  owne  it  in  despite  of  the 
contradicting  voices  of  error  and  unjust  partiality.  I  have  lately 
received  from  a  learned  person  beyond  sea  certaiue  extracts  of  the 
Easteme  and  Southeme  Antiquities,  which  very  much  confirme  my 
opinion  and  doctrine;  for  the  learned  man  was  pleased  to  ezpresse 
great  pleasure  in  the  reasonablenesse  of  it  and  my  discourses  con* 
ceming  it  S',  I  could  not  but  smile  at  my  owne  weaknesses,  and 
very  much  love  the  caudor  and  sweetnesse  of  your  nature,  that  you 
were  pleased  to  endure  my  English  poetry :  but  I  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  my  certaine  knowledge  of  my  owne  greatest  weak- 
nesses in  it :  but  if  I  could  have  had  your  Lucretius  when  I  had 
occasion  to  use  those  extractions  out  of  it,  I  should  never  have  asked 
any  man's  pardon  for  my  weake  version  of  them ;  for  I  would  have 
us'd  none  out  yours,  and  then  I  had  beene  beyond  censure,  and 
could  not  have  needed  a  pardon.  But  S%  the  last  papers  of  mine 
have  a  fate  like  your  Lucretius :  I  mesne,  so  many  errata's  made  by 
the  printers,  that  because  I  had  not  any  confidence  by  the  matter  oi 
my  discourse  and  the  well-handling  it,  as  you  had  by  the  happy 
rendition  of  ^our  Lucretius,  I  have  reason  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
the  imperfection  of  the  copy.  But  I  hope  the  pnnter  will  make 
amends  in  my  Bule  of  Conscience,  which  I  find  hitherto  he  does 
with  more  care.  But  S',  give  me  leave  to  aske  why  you  will  suffer 
yoursdfe  to  be  discouraged  in  the  finishing  Lucretius  ?  They  who 
can  receive  hurt  by  the  fourthe  booke  understand  the  Latin  of  it ; 
and  I  hope  they  who  will  be  delighted  with  your  English,  will  also 
be  secur'd  by  your  learned  and  pious  annotations,  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  give  us  along  with  your  rich  version.  S',  I  humbly  desire 
my  service  and  great  regards  to  be  presented  by  you  to  worthy  Mr. 
Thurland :  and  that  you  will  not  faue  to  remember  mee  when  you 
are  upon  your  knees.     I  am  very  desirous  to  receive  the  Dies  ira, 

'  Evelyn  Papcrt,  ined.  Mlfc,*  in  the  original  MS^  wbich  has 

t  [*  that  vaarselfe  and  such  other  in-     seen  by  the  pitstnt  editor.] 
genious  ana  learned  persont  as  your- 
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dies  ilia,  of  your  translation ;  and  if  you  have  not  yet  foand  it,  upon 
notice  of  it  from  you  I  will  transmit  a  copy  of  it.  S',  I  pray  God 
continue  your  health  and  His  blessingcs  to  you  and  your  deare  lady 
and  pretty  babies ;  for  which  I  am  daily  obliged  to  pray ;  and  to  use 
all  opportunities  by  which  I  can  signify  that  I  am, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  endear'd  servant, 

9^  15,  1656.  JER.  TAYLORS" 

In  all  these  letters  it  may  be  observed  with  how  much  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  he  contemplated  the  opposition  made  to  his  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  his  own  communion*.    The  same 


*»  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 

*  [One  more  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  52) 
has  come  to  light  on  this  subject,  viz., 
from  Tnylor  to  Sheldon ;  who  was  as 
little  satisfied  with  the  ciiapter  on  *  Ori- 
ginal Sin,'  as  Duppa,  Warner,  or  San- 
derson ;  it  is  as  follows ; — 

"Sir, — When  I  received  your  former 
letter  which  you  were  pleased  to  dispatch 
to  me  upon  the  receipt  of  my  last  book, 
and  perceived  you  had  read  the  preface, 
and  understooa  what  I  had  done  in  the 
question  of  Original  Sin,  and  yet  found 
no  signs  of  displeasure  in  you,  I  thought 
myself  on  that  side  secure  from  a  storm ; 
but  I  perceive  some  friend  of  mine  has 
been  blowing  the  coals,  and  hath  stirred 
up  you  also  against  me^j  but  how  un- 
deservedly be  yourself  the  judge.  When 
I  had  undertaken  to  rescind  the  princi- 
ples of  evil  life,  I  found  the  usual  doc- 
trines of  original  sin  to  be  one,  and  re- 
solved to  do  my  endeavour  to  right  it 
I  was  indeed  so  wholly  employed  in  the 
thoughts  of  what  I  had  undertaken,  that 
I  went  only  straight  forward  and  looked 
on  neither  hand.  I  could  not  but  know, 
if  I  had  asked  the  sense  of  my  lords  the 
bishops,  they  must  openly  deny  to  coun- 
tenance this  question,  though  possibly 
they  had  persuasions  in  the  thing  itself 
more  favourable.  I  did  not  ask  them, 
for  it  was  not  so  fit  to  tempt  any  man 
who  had  or  might  have  some  prudential 
fears  that  possibly  might  be  too  wary. 
But  yet  when  I  had  passed  through  it,  I 
met  with  my  first  opportunity  of  pro- 
pounding the  question ;  I  found  some 
objections  and  civil  oppositions  against 
it,  I  found  indeed  what  I  ought  to  have 
expected,  but  for  any  desires  that  I 
should  not  publish  it,  much  less  impor- 
tunate desires  from  them  both,  least  of 


all  any  commands  from  either,  that  I 
wonder  why  any  man  who  knew  nothing 
of  it  should  tell  you  anything  at  all  of 
it,  or  why  any  man  that  did  know  how 
it  was,  should  tell  you  this. 

— Oflleatom  scro  duelU 
.  Panitet, 
— was  the  first  thing  that  my  lord  of  Salis- 
biu'y  wrote  to  me  in  it,  and  'he  could 
have  wished  it  had  been  shewn  to  him 
before :'  and  truly  so  do  I,  for  he  is  a 
wise  man  and  a  good  man.  Since  this 
time  I  have  had  letter  after  letter  from 
him,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  hath  been  pleased  to  report  to  me 
those  objections  he  meets  with  against 
the  doctrine.  They  are  such  indeed  as 
I  could  not  but  have  considered  before, 
but  yet  I  was  to  obey  him  in  giving  satis* 
faction  to  them,  and  endeavouring  by  a 
just  and  ingenious  explication  of  the 
ninth  article  to  make  my  firmest  adhe- 
rence to  the  church  of  England  visible 
and  manifest ;  though  I  am  to  take  it  iU 
that  any  man  should  question  it,  or 
abridge  me  of  that  just  liberty  which 
they  approved  under  their  hands  to  Mr. 
Chillingworth,  who  in  answer  to  N.N. 
before  his  book  declares  what  is  meant 
by  '  subscribing  the  articles.*  Sir,  I  can- 
not now  descend  to  particulars;  I  am 
wearied  out  by  answering  so  often,  but  I 
wish  you  had  a  sight  of  those  letters  I 
wrote  to  the  bp.  of  Salisbury;  those 
which  I  wrote  to  my  lord  bp.  of  Roches- 
ter will  be  published. 

But  now,  Sir,  to  your  last  advice,  that 
I  would  either  recant  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, or  fairly  explicate,  or  if  I  will  not 
do  the  first,  or  cannot  do  the  latter,  yet 
that  I  would  write  no  more  in  this  ques- 
tion. For  the  last,  I  would  most  gladly 
bave  followed  your  counsel,  if  they  had 
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feeling  is  betrayed  in  the  dedication  of  the  Deiis  justificatu^,  already 
80  frequently  alluded  to ;  and  which,  together  with  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself  by  Warner  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and  two 
letters  in  answer  to  that  learned  prelate,  he  published  a  short  time 
before  the  date  of  his  last  letter  to  Evelyn.  He  there  enlarges  with 
some  asperity  on  the  unfavourable  reception  which  his  former  work 
on  Bepentance  had  met  with,  not  only  from  the  Presbyterians,  but 
from  some  of  those  "  to  whom  he  gave  and  designed  his  labours,  and 
for  whose  sake  he  was  wilhng  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  a  suspected 
truth."  The  opposition  which  he  had  met  with,  he  complains,  was 
not  open,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  ais  yet  appeared  in  public  against 
his  doctrine,  but  that  there  were  many  who  "  entered  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  honourable,  and  whispered  secret  oppositions  and 
accusations  rather  than  arguments." 

"  Madam,"  he  continues,  "  I  know  the  arts  of  these  men ;  and 
they  often  put  me  in  mind  of  what  was  told  me  by  Mr.  Sackvill,  the 
late  earl  of  Dorset's  uncle,  that  the  cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he 
named  the  Jesuits  and  the  Presbyterians)   did  more  prevail  by 


Bot  commanded  otherwite  whom  yon  al- 
mdy  chide  me  because  you  are  told  I 
did  not  obey.  For  the  secondi  an  inge- 
nious explication,  I  have  done  what  I 
can,  and  what  is  fit :  and  yourself  will 
speedily  be  a  witness  and  a  judge.  But 
for  the  first,  to  recall  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, I  think  you  would  pity  and  despise 
my  weakness  if  I  should.  Is  it  true  or 
■o,  that  I  hsTC  written?  If  not  true, 
let  it  be  reproved  upon  4hat  account;  I 
am  easily  able  to  defend  it,  for  I  am  sure 
the  proposition  is  both  highly  reasonable 
and  very  pious.  But  if  it  be  true,  why 
should  so  good,  so  wise  a  man  as  your- 
self advise  me  to  recal  it?  I  may  do 
weakly,  but  I  cannot  do  unhandsome 
things,  neither  do  I  think  if  I  should  in 
secret  ask  you  whether  I  ought  to  recal 
it,  that  you  would  wish  I  should ;  I  know 
your  reason  and  your  religion  to  be 
greater ;  and  until  some  one  or  other  can 
tell  me  how  substantially  to  confute  the 
Sublapsarians,  without  overthrowing  their 
great  ^aiv6fupop  of  original  sins  as  they 
discourse  it,  I  do  think  that  both  you 
and  myself  are  bound  upon  my  eronnds 
to  arm  ourselves  against  the  horrible 
doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation.  It  is 
sufficient  to  me  that  my  doctrine  is  on 
that  side  where  God's  justice  and  good- 
ness stand  apparently*  and  no  man  can 
drive  me  from  that  hold,  and  it  is  causa 
Deit  and  as  I  ought  not  to  be  reproved  in 
it,  so  I  will  not  be  discouraged,  but  as  I 
pray  earnestly  that  God  would  preserve 
unity  and  charity  amongst  us,  so  I  re- 


solve I  will  never  strike  against  any  of 
my  brethren  an  ofiensivc  blow,  and  un- 
less there  be  a  great  necessity,  I  will  not 
10  much  as  defend  myself.  What  I  am 
now  publishing  is  in  obedience  to  those 
two  RR.  prelates,  to  whom  I  had  thought 
I  had  not  needed  to  give  satisfaction  for' 
doing  that  which  I  intended  as  an  honour 
to  them.  But  I  shall  by  that  time  I  am 
ready  to  die,  and  shall  have  little  use  of 
it,  learn  to  be  more  prudent  You  are  a 
happy  person,  private  and  unharmed; 
my  folly  and  forwardness  hath  wrought 
my  trouble ;  but  yet  there  was  zeal  in  it, 
and  I  thought  there  was  much  reason, 
and  I  am  sure  I  intended  piously,  and 
there  are  very  many  that  do  still  think 
sa  But  Sir,  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  Nottinghamshire 
for  a  fortnight  If  I  do  I  shall  wait  upon 
you,  and  discourse  those  things  which  I 
most  not  write  concerning  this  trifling 
affiur.  I  am  used  ill,  and  I  yet  think 
that  truth  and  piety  are  discouraged  even 
now  that  they  ought  not  But  I  will 
complain  of  no  man,  I  only  will  beg  your 
pardon  for  my  tedious  letter,  and  that 
you  will  continue  to  love  and  pray  for 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
friend  to  serve  and  honour  you, 
JBR.  TAYLOR. 
Jan.  19,  5{. 

To  my  worthiest  friend 

Dr.  Sheldon,  hasten  these."] 
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whispering  to  ladies^  than  all  the  church  of  England  and  the  more 
•ober  Protestants  could  do  by  fine  force  and  strength  of  argument/' 

The  man  who  writes  thus  (however  he  may  profess,  as  he  does  in 
another  part  of  the  same  dedication,  that  ''if  any  man  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  he  is  not  troubled  at  it,''  and  that  men  '*  ought  to 
love  alike,  though  they  do  not  understand  alike/')  is  evidently  suffer- 
ing under  contradiction  which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  has 
not  learned  very  well  to  bear.  But  Taylor  was  poor  and  persecuted ; 
neither  of  them  circumstances  which  improve  the  temper.  He  was 
moreover  at  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic 
affliction ;  and  we  may  easily  forgive  to  the  afflicted  parent  a  peevish- 
ness, which  is  less  excusable  in  a  practised  disputant,  and  one  wlio 
by  the  promulgation  of  an  unusual  opinion  had  as  if  by  choice  laid 
himself  open  to  contradiction*'. 

The  Ihti9  judijicaius  is  the  only  work  which  was  published  in  this 
year  with  Taylor's  name,  or  which  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  to  be  his  composition.  As  I  have  however  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  my 
ablest  and  most  valued  friends,  in  refusing  to  the  'Treatise  on 
Artificial  Handsomeness'  a  place  in  the  present  collection,  it  is  at 
least  my  duty  to  give  some  account  of  that  work,  and  of  the  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  first  appeared  in  1656,  in  a  small  volume  printed  by  Boyston, 
Taylor's  usual  publisher,  without  the  author's  name,  and,  whimsically 
enough,  adorned  with  the  same  frontispice  of  a  woman,  with  a  sun 
on  her  breast,  pointing  upwards  to  heaven,  and  trampling  on  a  whole 
toilet  of  ornaments,  mirrors,  and  patches,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  'The  Ladies*  Calling/  There  are  even  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  method  of  employing  italics,  which  correspond  with 
the  general  practice  observed  throughout  that  work,  and  some  slight 

*  [To  this  period  belongs  the  foUowing  reward  it    S',  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  my 

letter  to   Dugdale,   acknowledging  the  thankes  for  your  so  freindly  present; 

present    of   his    history    of   Warwick-  and  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  long  before  I 

■hire ;—  shaU  give  you  testimony  that  if  I  had  a 

"Good  Mr.  Dngdale,  present  fitt  to  requite  this  of  yours,  I 

I  confesse  I  was  greedy  to  see  and  would  not  be  wanting  in  giving  you  the 

to  reade  y'  booke ;  and  if  1  had  knowne  most  real  testimony  of  my  y^ue  both 

so  much  of  it  as  now  I  doe,  I  should  of  your  affection  and  your  booke. 

have  beene  more  greedy  of  it :  for  if  I  S',  I  am, 

have  any  skiU  in  any  thing,  it  is  by  yery  Tour  most  thankful  and  afiec- 

much  the  best  of  any  thing  that  ever  1  tionate  (rcind  and  servant, 

•aw  in  that  kind :  but  that  which  pleases  ZEVi,  TAYLOE, 

me  in  this,  is  that  which  I  would  faine  ^ber  22  1656 

have  had  to  be  in  the  Monasticon,  Uiing*  ^o  my  very  wirthy  Friend  Mr.  Wil- 

of  use  and  pleasure  relating  to  civil  and  j.^^    Dugdale    at    the    Heralds    office 

church  affairs  in  pubhke,  or  that  may  ^^^^  d^*^„  Commons,  hasten  these." 
be  us'd  beyond  the  direct  subject  of  the 

booke.     S',  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  Endorsed  by  Dugdale, 

your  booke  may  find  that  reward  and  "  Doctor  Taylor's  Letter  22  Novero- 

just  praise  which  it  deserves.     It  wanU  bris  upon  the  receipt  of  my  Booke  of 

nothing  but  good  times  and  princes  to  Warwickshire."] 
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similarities  of  style^  though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
attribute  the  two  works  to  the  same  author.  The  preface  indeed  of 
the  'Artificial  Handsomeness'  expressly  assures  us  that  this  last  was 
not  only  occasioned,  but  chiefly  composed,  by  a  lady ;  an  assertion 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  l>e]ied  by  the  style  of  the  composition, 
and  the  learning  which  it  displays.  The  latter,  I  confess,  does  not 
appear  to  me  extraordinary,  or  in  that  learned  age  such  as  might  not 
rery  probably  have  been  attained  by  many  well-educated  females.  It 
chiefly  displays  itself  in  a  readiness  in  quoting  the  scriptures ;  in  a 
kmUiarity  with  the  popular  ascetic  writers  of  the  day ;  and  in  a  few 
references  to  ancient  fathers,  to  which  (it  may  be  observed^  the  fair 
disputant  was  guided  by  the  very  arguments  of  those  EngUsn  diyines 
whom  she  endeavours  to  prove  mistaken.  Still  however  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  a  woman's  composition;  though -I  must  repeat 
that  a  far  less  extent  of  learning  than  was  possessed  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  competent  to  all  the  authorities  and  illustrations  on  whica 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  have  been  supposed  so 
plainly  to  designate  him  as  the  author. 

In  1662  however,  while  Taylor  was  yet  alive,  another  edition 
appeared,  with  the  initials  on  the  title  page,  '  J.T.  D  J).,'  which 
Kenuet  (whose  critical  acumen  is  indeed  good  for  nothing,  but  who 
18  a  competent  evidence  as  to  the  general  opinion  which  prevailed  in 
his  time)  supposes  to  stand  for  '  Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  of  Divinity/ ;' 
and  it  is  also  certain  that  Taylor  employed  the  same  signature  in  the 
title-page  to  the  first  edition  of  his  beautiful  Essay  on  Friendship. 

Lastly ;  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  in 
1701,  it  is  described  as  the  work  of  'a  late  learned  bishop;*  while 
Anthony  Wood,  who,  though  like  Kennet  utterly  without  taste  or 
critical  discrimination,  was.  still  more  than  him,  a  diligent  collector 
and  careful  examiner  of  literanf  history,  has  inserted  it  without  any 
apparent  scruple  in  his  list  of  Taylor's  writings.  And  many  consider- 
able modern  critics  have  been  induced  by  these  reasons  and  by  the 
supposed  striking  similarity  of  its  style  to  that  of  his  acknowledged 
Works,  to  support  his  claim  to  it  with  a  confidence  and  zeal  which 
under  other  circumstances  I  should  hardly  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  opposing. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
unexampled  deception  in  the  booksellers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  affix,  without  sufficient  authority,  or  even  against  their  better 
knowledge,  the  names  of  eminent  persons  to  works  of  which  those 

Eersons  were  altogether  guiltless.  Though  Taylor  was  alive  in  1662, 
e  was  then  in  Ireland,  and  little  likely  to  interest  himself  in  the 
refutation  of  a  charge  which,  if  he  ever  heard  it,  he  perhaps  would 
think  ridiculous. 

Wood  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  placing  this  work  among 
bis  writings,  since  he  elsewhere  with  equal  confidence  ascribes  it  to 

1  Kennef  B  Register,  7S7. 

L 
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Ghiaden ;  and  my  firiend  Mr.  Bliss,  whose  autliority  is  deservedly 
eminent  on  all  such  questions,  is  disposed  to  take  the  credit,  such  as 
it  is,  away  from  both,  and  to  dass  it  among  the  productions  of 
Obadiah  Walker" 

On  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  of  style,  when  the  subject  is 
so  different  from  those  which  in  other  instances  have  employed  Tay- 
lor's genius,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  The 
whole  treatise  is  undoubtedly  an  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading 
in  a  bad  and  foolish  cause ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of 
diction  and  illustration  which,  though  it  is  in  some  degree  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  satirical  writings  of  that  age,  may  not  unfrequently 
remind  the  reader  of  the  langaagd  of  Taylors  controversial  treatises. 
But,  for  the  occasional  bursts  of  passion  and  sublimity  which  in  his 
avowed  works  flow  from  him  as  if  in  spite  of  himself :  for  the  ardent 
piety  which  was  inherent  in  his  hourly  thoughts  and  lightest  expres- 
sions ;  for  the  strains  of  affecting  eloquence  with  which  he  is  ever 
anxious  to  draw  men  from  questions  of  less  importance  to  practical 
devotion  and  hoUness;  we  may  search  throughout  the  'Artificial 
Handsomeness'  in  vain.  Nor  are  these  the  strongest  arguments 
against  supposing  him  its  author.  That  which  with  me  weighs 
most  of  all  is  found  in  the  subject  of  the'  work  itself,  which  is  a 
formal  defence  of  painting  the  face,  a  pradtice  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  ascetic  opinions  to  which  he  was  through  life  inclined,  and 
one  which  he  himself,  with  perhaps  too  great  severity,  has  classed  in 
his  'Holy  Living"'  in  the  same  category  with  ''singular  and  affected 
walking,  proud,  nice  and  ridiculous  gestures  of  the  body,  lascivious 
dressings,  and  the  other  least  equivocal  arguments  of  a  worldly  and 
immodest  character.  "Menander  in  his  comedy,"  he  elsewhere* 
observes,  "  brings  in  a  man  turning  his  wife  from  his  house  because 
she  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty; 

riiP  ff^i^ppoi^  ob  8c«  rits  rplx»s  ^ta^Biks  vaifiv 

'  A  wise  woman  should  not  paint.'  A  studious  gallantry  in  clothes 
cannot  make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better ; 

said  the  comedy,  '  Such  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the 
uses  of  Ufe.'  .  .  .  Indeed  the  outward*  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools, 
but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking ;  but  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband 
must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  dearness  by  the  veil  of  modesty  and  the 
grave  robes  of  cliastity,  the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity.  She  must  have  rvofiicita  but  blushings,  her  briglit- 
ness  must  be  purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweet- 

■  Wood's  Athens,  ed.  Bliss,  voL  iil         •  Sermon  on  the  Marriage  ring,  part 
coL  790.  ii.  [vol.  ir.  p.  231  sq.] 

*  [chap.  n.  sect  5.  yoL  iii.  p.  S3.] 
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nesses  and  friendship,  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and 
desired  when  she  dies.    If  not, 

arorOaroMra  8i  arc(<rcai, 

Mier  crave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her  memory 
shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead."  Who  will  after  this  believe  that 
Jeremy  Taylor  can  have  become  the  patron  of  ceruse  and  antimony  PP 
On  the  whole  however,  as  a  report  certainly  began  to  prevail  in 
his  life-time  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  whimsical  treatise,  I  am 
inclined  to  account  for  this  report  by  ascribing  its  composition  to 
some  one  whose  intimacy  with  him  was  such  as  to  render  it  likely 
that  he  had  seen  and  revised  it  in  the  manuscript,  or  even  that  he 
had  been  an  agent  in  transmitting  it  to  the  printer.  Nor  can  I  fix 
on  any  hypothesis  more  likely,  or  which  accords  so  well  with  the  de- 
claration prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  as  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Katherine  Philips,  who  was,  as  will  be  hereafter'  shewn,  the  '  Orinda' 
of  Taylor's  friendship,  and  who  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  studying 
his  style  to  produce  even  a  better  imitation  than  appears  to  me  to  be 
afforded  by  the  dialo^e  under  consideration.  To  say  the  truth,  I 
little  care  who  may  have  written  it,  provided  it  does  not  pass  for 
Taylor's^ 

The  chastening  hand  of  providence  was  not  yet  withdrawn  from 
Taylor's  domestic  comforts,  as  appears  from  an  affecting  letter  which, 
though  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  superscription,  I  am 
strongly  incUned,  from  the  internal  evidence  which  it  displays  of  in- 
timacy  between  the  parties,  no  less  than  the  mention  oi  Mr.  Thor- 
land  which  occurs  in  it,  to  consider  as  also  addressed  to  Evelyn. 

*'  Deare  Sir, — I  know  you  will  either  excuse  or  acquit,  or  at  least 
pardon  mee  that  I  have  so  long  seemingly  neglected  to  make  a  re- 
tume  to  your  so  kind  and  friendly  letter;  when  I  shall  tell  you  that 
I  have  passed  through  a  great  cloud  which  hath  wetted  mee  deeper 
than  the  skin.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  send  the  smaH  poxe  and 
feavers  among  my  children ;  and  I  have,  since  I  received  your  last, 
buried  two  sweet,  hopeful  boyes";  and  have  now  but  one  sonne  left, 
whom  I  intend,  if  it  please  Ood,  to  bring  up  to  London  before 

9  [There  is  another  strong  passage  to  On  *  reading   the    work,   the  present 
the  same  effect  in  the  Ductor  Dubitan-  editor  cannot  beliere  it  to  be  fh>m  the 
tinm,  book  iii  ch.  2.  role  5.  qu.  4.  toL  x.  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
p.  129.                      •  The  expression  itself  <  artificial  hand- 
It  may  be  added  to  the  arguments  ad-  someness'  perhaps  became  familiar  from 
duced  above    against    the    book  being  the  publication  of  the  book ;  it  is  used 
Taylor's,  that  in  a  list  of  advertisements  by  Taylor,  Duct  Dubit,  book  iL  ch.  8. 
at  the  time  (e.  g.  at  the  end  of  Taylor's  rule  6.  vol.  ix.  p.  624.] 
answer  to  Warner,  l2mo.  Royston,  1656)  ^  [p.  Ixxiit  below.] 
Taylor's  books  having  been  first  enu-  ,   '  Note  (Q.) 

merated,  then  in  another  list  of  'books  •  [See  vol.  v.  p.  566 1    which    wat 

newly  published,'  occurs  the  *  Discourse  written  while  Taylor  was  grieving  under 

of  Artificia]  Handsomeness.'  the  loss  which  is  here  mentioned. J 
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Easter,  and  then  I  hope  to  waite  upon  you,  and  by  your  sweet  con- 
versation and  other  divertisements,  if  not  to  alleviate  my  sorrow,  yet 
at  least  to  entertain  myself  and  keep  me  from- too  intense  and  actual 
thinkings  of  my  trouble.  Dear  S',  will  you  doe  so  much  for  mee  as 
to  beg  my  pardon  of  Mr.  Thurland,  that  I  have  yet  made  no  returne 
to  him  for  his  so  friendly  letter  and  expressions.  S',  you  see  there 
is  too  much  matter  to  make  excuse ;  my  sorrow  will  at  least  render 
me  an  object  of  every  good  man's  pity  and  commiseration.  But  for 
myself,  I  bless  God  I  have  observed  and  felt  so  much  mercy  in  this 
angry  dispensation  of  God,  that  I  am  almost  transported,  I  am  sure 
highly  pleased  with  thinking  how  infinitely  sweet  His  mercies  are 
when  His  judgments  are  so  gracious.  8%  there  are  many  particulars 
in  your  letter  which  I  would  faine  have  answered ;  but  still  my  little 
sadnesses  intervene,  and  will  yet  suffer  me  to  write  nothing  else : 
but  that  I  beg  your  prayers,  and  that  you  will  still  own  me  to  be, 

'*  Deare  and  honoured  Sir, 

your  very  affectionate  friend  and  hearty  servant, 

Feb.  22, 165f.  JEE.  TATLOE*.'' 

In  this  letter,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  there  are  some 
Earticulars  which  call  for  further  notice.  The  two  children  whom  he 
ere  mentions  as  taken  from  him  '  by  small  pox  and  fevers,'  must  in 
all  probabihty  have  died  since  the  former  whose  loss  he  deplored  in 
his  letter  to  Evelyn  of  July  19,  inasmuch  as  in  that  letter  he  does 
not  mention  (what  he  would  probably  have  done  had  the  disease 
been  the  small  pox)  the  infection,  or  danger  of  infection  of  any  other 
person  of  his  funily.  The  tradition  likewise  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gblden  Grove  (as  I  am  assured  by  archdeacon  Beynon)  concurs 
with  the  express  statement  of  Bust  in  his  funeral  sermon,  in  stating 
that  Taylor  Defore  his  departure  from  Wales,  lost '  three'  children  ia 
the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is  however  not  a  little  perplexing 
that  Taylor  here  speaks  of  himself  as  having  '  only  one  son  left/ 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  letter  from  his  grand-daughter  lady 
Wray  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  states  posi- 
tively that  she  had  'two  uncles,'  who  were  the  sons  of  her  grand- 
father by  his  first  marriage,  and  that  both  of  them  lived  till  man- 
hood ;  while  she  is  equally  positive  in  stating  that  their  mother  died 
at  Uppingham.  These  are  points  in  which  she  could  hardly  have 
been  mistaken,  and  I  know  no  better  or  more  probable  way  of 
reconcihng  them  to  this  letter,  than  by  supposing  that  the  two  sons 
by  his  first  wife  were  at  tliis  time  separated  from  him  and  with  their 
mother's  family,  and  that  the  children  whose  death  he  laments,  as 
well  as  the  surviving  son  whom  he  purposes  to  bring  to  London^ 

*  Brit.  Mui.  MS&  Donat  4274.  art  bl. 
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and  -who  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  bnried  at  Lisburn  in  Ire- 
land, were  the  fruits  of  his  second  marriage.  It  is  strange,  however, 
that  he  speaks  of  the  son  who  was  with  him  as  his  '  onlv'  one ;  and 
it  is  strange,  whichever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  that  he  does  not  say 
any  thing  of  his  daughters,  and  that,  in  none  of  the  letters  which  are 
preserved,  is  any  direct  mention  made  of  either  of  his  wives,  though 
there  is  an  allusion  of  this  sort  where  he  tells  Evelyn  that  the  little 
child  whom  he  had  lost,  '  lately  made  us  here  very  glad.'  That  he 
was  a  cold  or  indifferent  husband  or  father,  I  cannot  believe,  since 
his  works  abound  in  allusions  to  domestic  happiness  which  could 
havjB  occurred  to  none  who  had  not  fdt  that  happiness,  and  been 
worthy  of  it, 

" nothing,*'  he  tells  us  in  his  'Marriage  Ring,'  "can  sweeten 
felidtj  itself  but  love ;  but  when  a  man  dwells  in  love,  then  the 
breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  of 
Hennon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the  hght  of  heaven,  she  is  a  fountain 
sealed,  and  he  can  quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his 
sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  as  to  his  sanctuary 
and  refectory,  and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and  chaste  refreshments. 
No  man  can  tell  but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how  many  deUcious 
accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of  those 
dear  pledges :  their  childishness,  their  stammering,  their  little  angers^ 
their  innocence,  their  imperfections,  their  necessities,  are  so  many 
little  emanations  of  joy  and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their 
person  and  society :  but  he  that  loves  not  his  wife  and  children, 
feeds  a  lioness  at  home,  and  broods  a  nest  of  sorrows ;  and  blessing 
itself  cannot  make  him  happy;  so  that  all  the  commandments  of 
God  enjoining  a  man  to  '  love  his  wife,'  are  nothing  but  so  many 
necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is  loved,  is  safe ;  and  he 
that  loves  is  joyful.  Love  is  a  union  of  all  things  excellent;  it  con- 
tains in  it  proportion  and  satisfaction,  and  rest  and  confidence ;  and 
I  wish  that  this  were  so  much  proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  them- 
selves could  not  go  beyond  us  in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper  and  its 
appendent  happiness.  Tiberius  -Gracchus  chose  to  die  for  the  safety 
of  his  wife ;  and  yet  methinks  to  a  Christian  to  do  so  should  be  no 
hard  thing;  for  many  servants  will  die  for  their  masters,  and  many 
gentlemen  will  die  for  their  friend;  but  the  examples  are  not  so 
many  of  those  that  are  ready  to  do  it  for  their  dearest  relatives,  and 
yet  some  there  have  been :  JBaptist  Fregosa  tells  of  a  NeapoUtan  that 
gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors  that  he  might  follow  his  wife ; 
and  Dominicus  Catalusius,  the  prince  of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with 
his  ladj  when  she  was  a  leper;  and  these  are  greater  things  than 
to  die.'* 

The  traditionary  accounts  of  Taylor  which  are  yet  to  be  recovered 
in  South  Wales,  agree  with  Anthony  Wood  in  relating  that  after  the 
distressing  visitation  which  his  letter  records,  he  le^  his  residence 
near  Golden  Grove,  and  officiated  in  a  small  and  private  congregation' 
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of  Episcopalians  in  London.  He  appears  in  fact  from  Evelyn's  diary 
to  have  been  in  London  some  part  of  this  year ;  since  on  the  25th 
of  March,  he  shewed  Evelyn  his  manuscript  of  the  Cases  of  Con- 
science, now  fitted  for  the  press;  and  on  June  the  seventh  we  find 
him  officiating  in  the  drawing-room  at  Sayes  Court,  in  the  baptism  of 
Evelyn's  fourth  son.  By  his  recommendation  too  (though  whether 
that  recommendation  was  conveyed  by  letter,  or  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, we  are  not  informed)  Evelyn  on  the  16th  of  July  used  his 
interest  with  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Eltham,  in  behalf  a  young 
man  named  Moody'*. 

But  if  Taylor  had  really  fixed  himself  at  this  time  in  London,  it  is 
•remarkable  that  his  visits  to  Sayes  Court,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  friendship  between  him  and  Evelyn,  are  not  more  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  it  is  stranger  still,  if  he  were  officiating  regularly  in 
a  small  congregation  of  loyalists,  that  Evelyn  has  not  recorded  his 
own  occasional  journeys  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  man  whom  he 
calls  his  spiritu^  father.  And  notwithstanding  Wood's  assertion,  I 
am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  ever  permanently  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  though  his  annual  visits  thither  may  have  easily  given  rise 
to  the  opinion. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  the  letter  which  relates  the  death  of 
his  cliildren,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  journey  to  London  in  terms 
which  imply  a  relaxation  and  temporary  escape  from  afflicting  thoughts^ 
rather  than  a  permanent  change  of  residence,  or  the  undertaking  of 
fresh  duties  and  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Ids 
poverty  was  now  alleviated  by  the  ffenerous  grant  of  a  yearly  pension 
from  Evelyn,  which  he  acknowledges  in  a  letter  of  most  eloquent 
gratitude,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  May ;  but,  as  usual,  without  men- 
tion of  the  place  whence  he  wrote  it. 

TO  JOHN  T5VBLTN,  BSQUIBE. 

''Honour'd  and  deare  Sir, — A  stranger  came  two  nights  since 
from  you  with  a  letter,  and  a  token ;  full  of  humanity  and  sweetnesse 
that  was,  and  this  of  charity.  I  know  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive ;  and  yet  as  I  no  ways  repine  at  the  Providence  that  forces 
me  to  receive,  so  neither  can  I  envy  that  felicity  of  yours,  not  onely 
that  you  can,  but  that  you  doe  give ;  and  as  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy 
which  daily  makes  decrees  in  heaven  for  my  support  and  comfort,  soe 
I  doe  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnesse  of  God  to  you,  whom  he 
consignes  to  greater  glories  by  the  ministeries  of  these  graces.  But 
Sir,  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doe,  or  what  have  I  done,  that  yoa 
thinke  I  have  or  can  oblige  you  f  Sir,  you  are  too  kinde  to  mee ; 
and  oblige  me  not  onely  beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my  modesty. 
I  onely  can  love  you,  and  honour  you,  and  pray  for  you :  and  in  all 
tlus  I  cannot  say  but  that  I  am  behind  hand  with  you,  for  I  have 


•  Note  (B.) 
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found  SO  great  effluxes  of  all  your  worthinesse  and  charities,  that  I 
am  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  vour  letters,  for  the 
charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  affections  of  your  heart.  Sir,  though 
you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my  retumes,  and  my  services  are  very 
short  of  touching  you,  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  receive  any 
commands  the  obeying  of  which  might  signify  my  great  regards  of 
you^  I  could  with  some  more  confidence  converse  with  a  person  so 
obliging ;  but  I  am  oblig'd  and  ashamed,  and  unable  to  say  so  much 
as  I  should  doe  to  represent  myselfe  to  be 

Honoured  and  deare  Sir, 

Tour  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant. 

May  15,  1657.  jBB.  TAYLOE*.'* 

The  jfiavour  which  Evelyn,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter,  had 
spoken  of  as  in  the  power  of  Taylor  to  confer  on  him,  he  explaiued 
in  a  subsequent  note  to  be  one,  to  request  which  was  in  itself  a 
pleasing  mark  of  friendship  and  high  opinion,  that  he  would  come  to 
christen  his  son.  The  answer  shews  that  Taylor  was  at  that  time 
occupied  in  his  beautiful  essay  on  Friendship,  and  that  he  had  com- 
municated bis  plan  to  Evelyn. 

''  TO  JOHK  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — Your  messenger  prevented  mine  but  an 
boure.  But  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  repetition  of  the  divine  favour 
to  you  in  the  like  instances ;  that  God  hath  given  you  another  testi- 
mony of  His  love  to  your  person,  and  care  of  vour  family ;  it  is  an 
engagement  to  you  of  new  degrees  of  duty,  which  you  cannot  but 
superadde  to  the  former,  because  the  principle  is  genuine  and  pro- 
lific, and  all  the  emanations  of  grace  are  univocal  and  alike.  Sir, 
your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundanUy  rewarded  and  crownM  my  inno- 
cent endeavours  in  my  descriptions  of  Friendship,  that  I  perceive 
there  is  a  friendship  beyond  what  I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  material 
worthinesse  beyond  the  heights  of  the  most  perfect  ideas:  and  I 
know  now  where  to  make  my  booke  perfect,  and  by  an  appendix  to 
outdoe  the  first  essay ;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observed  to  be 
wanting  in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  see  the  substance, 
much  more  beauteous  than  the  picture,  and  by  sending  the  readers 
of  my  booke  to  be  spectators  of  your  life  and  worthinesse,  thev  shall 
see  what  I  would  faine  have  taught  them,  by  what  you  really  are. 
Sir,  I  know  it  is  usual  among  civil  persons  to  say  kind  things  when 
they  have  received  kind  expressions;  but  I  now  go  upon  another 
account :  you  have  forced  me  to  say  what  I  have  long  thought  and 
spoken  to  others :  even  so  much  as  to  your  modesty  ma^  seem  ex- 
cessive^ but  that  which  to  the  merit  of  your  person  and  friendship  lis 


■  Evelyn  Mamoirt,  toL  it  p.  119. 
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very  much  too  little'^.  Sir,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  wait  upon 
you  to-morrow,  and  doe  the  oflBce  you  require ;  and  shall  hope  that 
your  little  one  may  receive  blessings  according  to  the  heartinesse  of 
the  prayers  which  I  shall  then  and  after  make  for  him ;  that  then 
also  I  shall  wayte  upon  your  worthy  brothers,  I  see  it  is  a  designe 
both  of  your  kindnesse  and  of  the  divine  Providence. 

Sir, 

I  am  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

June  9,  1657.  J™-  TAYLOE*." 

The.  following  letter  was  probablv  written  from  Mandinam.  It 
sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  that  to  which  it  was  an  answer. 
It  is  singular  that  Evelyn  should  have  been  harassed  by  doubts  of 
this  kind,  and  still  more  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  attempted  to  solve  theuL 

*'T0  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

Aug.  29,  «7. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  that  your  good  nature  hath  overcome  your 
modesty,  and  that  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  persuaded  to  be- 
nefit the  world  rather  than  humor  your  owne  retirednesse.  I  have 
many  reasons  to  incourage  you,  and  the  onely  one  objection  which  is 
the  leaven  of  your  author,  De praridenCia\  you  have  so  well  answered, 
that  I  am  confident,  in  imitation  of  your  great  Master,  you  will  bring 
good  out  of  evil ;  and  like  those  wise  physicians  who,  giving  ik€(L 
KaKa,  doe  not  onely  expell  the  poyson  but  strengthen  the  stomach,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  take  all  opportunities,  and  give  all  advantages, 
to  the  reputation  and  great  name  of  God ;  and  wiU  be  glad  and  re- 
Joyce  to  imploy  your  pen  for  Him  who  gave  you  fingers  to  write,  and 
will  [quare  'witt?'   R.  H.]  to  dictate. 

"  But  Sir,  that  which  you  check  at  is  the  immortality  of  the  soule ; 
that  is,  its  being  in  the  interval  before  the  day  of  judgment;  which 

7  ['  Sir,  I  know .  .  little,'  omitted  in  censorious  and  apt  to  discourage  thoat 

'  Evelyn  memoirs.'     The  original   was  who  refuse  no  labour  to  senre  God  an* 

leen  by  the  present  editor  and  collated.]  obey  their  superiors;  he  is  a  good  roa 

*  Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  118  sqq.  and  able  man,  but  when  he  is  a  writer 

*  [Three  months  before,  Taylor  had  he  will  be  more  sparing  in  finding  faults, 
written  the  following  letter  (Tanner  I  have  caused  Mr.  Royston  to  deliver 
MSS.  52  ;  no  saperscription.)  for  you  my  collection  of  discourses,  which 

**  Sir, — Concerning  the  usefulness  of  a  he  hath  printed  in  folio.  There  are  some 

discourse  De  providentia  I  am  wholly  at  new  things  with  it  and  additions  to  the 

concord  with  you,  I  do  every  day  per-  old ;  esp.  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  in 

ceive  and  deplore  the  too  great  necessity  which  I  have  answered  ail  the  trgu- 

of  it  ments  for  the  anabaptists. 

Mr.  Gunning  declines  it  June  2,  1657.         JEE.  TAYLOB/'I 

I  secretly  wish  that  he  would  be  lets  ' 
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you  conceive  is  not  agreeable  to  the  apostW  creed,  or  current  of 
scriptures,  assigning  (as  you  suppose)  the  felicity  of  Christians  to  the 
resurrection.  Before  I  speake  to  the  thing,  I  must  note  this,  that  the 
parts  which  you  oppose  to  each  other  may  both  be  true.  For  the 
soule  may  be  immortal,  and  yet  not  beatified  till  the  resurrection. 
For  to  be,  and  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  are  not  immediate  or  neces- 
sary consequents  to  each  other.  For  the  soule  may  be  alive,  and  yet 
not  feele ;  as  it  may  be  alive  and  not  understand ;  so  our  soule,  when 
we  are  fast  asleepe,  and  so  Nebuchadnezzar's  soule,  when  he  had  his 
lycanthropy.  And  the  Socinians,  that  say  the  soule  sleepes,  doe  not 
suppose  that  she  is  mortal ;  but  for  want  of  her  instrument,  cannot 
doe  any  acts  of  life.  The  soule  returns  to  God,  and  that  in  no  sense 
is  death.  And  I  thinke  the  death  of  the  soule  cannot  be  defined ; 
and  there  is  no  death  to  spirits  but  annihilation.  I  am  sure  there  is 
none  that  we  know  of  or  can  understand.  For  if  ceasing  from  its 
operations  be  death,  then  it  dies  sooner  than  the  body :  for  oftentimes 
it  does  not  worke  any  of  its  nobler  operations :  in  our  sleepe  we 
neither  feele  nor  understand.  If  you  answer  and  say,  it  animates  the 
body,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  life :  I  reply,  that  if  one 
act  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  soule  to  be  alive,  then  the  soule 
cannot  die ;  for  in  philosophy  it  is  affirmed  that  the  soule  desires  to 
be  re-united ;  and  that  which  is  dead  desires  not :  besides,  that  the 
soule  can  understand  without  the  body  is  so  certaine  (if  there  be  any 
certainty  in  mystic  theology)  and  so  evident  in  actions  which  are  re- 
flected upon  themselves,  as  a  desire  to  desire,  a  will  to  will,  a  remem- 
bering that  I  did  remember;  that  if  one  act  be  enough  to  prove  the 
soule  to  be  alive,  the  state  of  separation  caimot  be  a  state  of  death  to 
the  soule :  because  she  then  can  desire  to  be  re-united,  and  she  can 
understand :  for  nothing  can  hinder  from  doing  those  actions  which 
depend  not  upon  the  body,  and  in  which  the  operations  of  the  soule 
are  not  organical. 

"  But  to  the  thing.  That  the  felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  the 
day  of  Judgment,  I  doe  believe  next  to  an  article  of  my  creed;  and 
so  far  I  consent  with  you  :  but  then  I  cannot  allow  your  consequent* 
that  the  soul  is  mortal.  That  the  soule  is  a  complete  [qu.  complex  ?] 
substance,  I  am  willing  enough  to  allow  in  disputation;  though,  in- 
deed, I  believe  the  contrary ;  but  I  am  sure  no  philosophy  and  no 
divinity  can  prove  its  being  to  be  wholly  relative  and  incomplete. 
But  suppose  it :  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it  cannot  live  in 
separation.  For  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  is  your  owne  simili- 
tude, will  give  liffht  enough  to  this  enquiry.  The  flame  of  a  candla 
can  consist  or  subsist,  though  the  matter  be  extinct.  I  will  not  in- 
stance Licetus**  his  lampes,  whose  flame  had  stood  still  fifteen  hun- 
dred years,  viz.  in  Tullie's  wife's  vault.  For  if  it  had  spent  any 
matter,  the  matter  would  have  been  exhaust  long  before  that :  if  it 
spends  none,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  none ;  for  what  need  is  there  of 


^  [See  vol.  ir.  p.  4S1.] 
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it,  if  there  be  no  nse  for  it,  and  what  use  if  no  feeding  the  flame,  and 
how  can  it  feed  but  by  spending  itselfe?  But  the  reason  why  the 
flame  goes  out  when  the  matter  is  eihaust,  is  because  the  litle  par- 
ticle of  fire  is  soon  overcome  by  the  circumflant  aire  and  scattered, 
when  it  want^  matter  to  keepe  it  in  union  and  closenesse  :  bat  then 
as  the  flame  continues  not  in  the  relation  of  a  candle's  flame,  when 
the  matter  is  exhaust,  yet  fire  can  abide  without  matter  to  feed  it : 
for  itselfe  is  matter ;  it  is  a  substance.  And  so  is  the  soule  :  and  as 
the  element  of  fire,  and  the  celestial  globes  of  fire,  eat  nothing,  but 
live  of  themselves ;  so  can  the  soule  when  it  is  divested  of  its  rela- 
tive, and  so  would  the  candle^s  flame,  if  it  could  get  to  the  regions 
of  fire,  as  the  soule  does  to  the  region  of  spirits. 

"  The  places  of  scripture  you  are  pleased  to  ui^,  I  shall  reserve 
for  our  meeting  or  another  letter ;  for  they  require  particular  scrutiny. 
But  one  thing  only,  because  the  answer  is  short,  I  shall  reply  to ; 
why  the  apostle,  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  said  nothing 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soule  ?  I  answer,  because  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  included  and  supposed  that.  2.  And  if  it  had  not,  yet 
what  need  he  preach  that  to  them  which  in  Athens  was  believed 
by  almost  all  their  schooles  of  learning  P  For  besides  that  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soule  was  believed  by  the  Gymnosophists  in  India, 
by  Trismegist  in  Egypt,  by  Job  in  Chaldea,  by  his  friends  in  the 
east,  it  was  also  confessed  by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Thales 
Milesius,  and  bv  Aristotle,  as  I  am  sure  I  can  prove.  I  say.  nothing 
of  Cicero  and  all  the  Latins ;  and  nothing  of  all  the  christian  schools 
of  philosopher  that  ever  were.  But  when  you  see  it  in  scripture,  I 
know  you  will  rto  way  refuse  it.  To  this  purpose  are  those  words 
of  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his  rapture  into  heaven ;  he  purposely  and 
by  designe  twice  says,  '  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  I 
know  not :'  by  which  he  plainly  says,  that  it  was  no  ways  unlikely  that 
his  rapture  was  out  of  the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  the  soule  to  operate  in  separation  from  the  body. 

"  Sir,  for  your  other  question,  how  it  appeares  that  God  made 
all  things  of  nothing?  I  answer;  it  is  demonstratively  certaine; 
or  else  there  is  no  God.  For  if  there  be  a  God,  He  is  the  one 
principle :  but  if  He  did  not  make  the  first  thing,  then  there  is 
something  besides  Him  that  was  never  made ;  and  then  there  are  tw«^ 
eternals :  now  if  God  made  the  first  thing.  He  made  it  of  nothing . 
But  Sir,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  to  see  your  annotations  befoi  • 
you  publish  them,  I  will  give  all  the  faithful  and  most  friendly  assist- 
ances that  are  in  the  power  of, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  servant, 

JBJBL.  lATLOB  *.** 
*  Evelyn  papers,  inedit 
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This  letter  nndoubtedly  displays  in  every  part  of  it  a  vigorous  and 
richly  caltivated  mind ;  and  those  ailments  which  the  writer  has 
taken  from  scriptore,  or  from  his  own  natural  acuteness,  are  sufficient 
in  almost  every  instance  to  establish  the  solemn  truths  for  which  he 
is  contending.  Where  he  fails,  he  fails  from  a  reliance  on  an  unsound 
philosophy;  from  taking  those  things  for  granted  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove,  or  which  are  now  universally  abandoned  as  fabulous. 

Thus  if  Evelyn  had  enquired  from  what  philosophical  presumption 
he  learned  that  the  disembodied  soul  'desires  to  be  re-united/  he 
would  have  been  only  able  to  urge  the  dicta  of  men  as  ignorant  as 
himself,  or  who  reasoned  from  their  present  perceptions  to  what 
their  perceptions  should  be  in  a  different  state  of  existence,  the  very 
fact  of  which  was  first  to  be  shewn  before  that  probability  could  be 
determined  which  he  here  assumes  as  proof  of  tlie  premises.  The 
fable  of  the  sepulchral  lamp  he  iudeea  hardly  ventures  to  rely  on, 
though  he  instances  it  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
he  believed  it  But  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  might,  but  for  tlie 
accident  of  the  circumfluanf^  air,  continue  to  burn  without  its  fuel, 
absurd  as  it  now  sounds,  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  division  of 
the  four  dements  which  no  man,  before  the  last  century,  called  in 
question;  though  had  a  sturdy  reasoner  demanded  proofs  of  'the 
region  of  fire,'  of  the  self-nourished  flame  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and 
the  other  gratuitous  assumptions  of  the  ancient  systems,  the  philoso- 
pher must  have  been  content  to  hold  his  peace,  or  to  quote  (what 
indeed  was  reckoned  sufficient)  the  mere  authority  of  Aristotle  or 
the  schoolmen. 

His  reasons  why  S.  Paul,  in  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resurrection 
to  the  Athenians,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  soul's  immortality,  are 
however  abundantly  satisfactory.  And  though  far  stronger  texts 
might  be  alleged  in  support  oi  the  doctrine  than  that  in  which  the 
same  apostle  is  speaking  of  his  heavenly  journey,  the  probability  cer- 
tainly is,  even  from  that  text  alone,  that  the  apostle  himself  took  the 
separate  existence  of  the  soul  for  granted,  and  believed  it  extremely 
possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  think,  and  even  to  acquire  new  ideas, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  body. 

The  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing,  is  tainted  in  some  degree  with  the  fault  which 
I  have  abeady  noticed,  of  reasoning  from  propositions  as  if  they  were 
axioms.  He  assumes  it  as  a  necessary  definition  of  God,  that  He  is 
the  one  principle  of  all  things,  the  only  Eternal ;  he  then  argues 
justly,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  which  God  did  not  make,  there 
would  be  more  Eternals  tlum  one ;  and  concludes  that  in  such  case 
neither  of  those  Eternals  could  be  God.  Surely  this  is  running  on 
too  fast;  and  if  Evelyn  had  been  a  Manichee  to  assert  the  existence 
of  two  principles,  or  if  with  Aristotle  he  had  esteemed  God  as  the 

*  [This  word  if  certainly  wrong,  and  is  the  word  used  in  the  letter  aa  printed 
was  prohably  a  misprint;  '  ciicuoiflant'      in  the  preceding  njxre.l        • 
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first  Mover  only,  not  the  Creator ;  if  in  short,  on  whatever  plea,  he 
had  denied  his  friend's  definition,  a  very  different  and  much  longer 

f)rocess  must  have  been  necessary  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  be- 
ieving  that  all  things,  as  they  depend  on  God  for  their  being,  must 
have  in  the  first  instance  derived  that  being  from  His  will. 

These  are  not  the  only  points  in  which  Taylor  has  to  all  appearan 
forgotten  himself  in  the  preceding  letter.  He  professes  with  much 
earnestness  to  believe,  'next  to  an  article  of  his  creed,  that  the 
felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment/  If  he  said 
their  '  complete'  felicity,  he  would  have  said  no  more  than  we  are  led 
to  believe  oy  the  very  fact  that  we  are  not  till  then  to  rejoin  our 
bodies,  or  than  the  scriptures  imply  in  passages  too  numerous  to  be 
cited.  But  by  deferring  all  enjoyment  till  that  time,  he  defers  all 
sensation  also,  and  may  be  suspected  of  adopting  the  old  Sociin'an 
doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  a  doctrine  certainly  not  inconsistent 
with  its  immortality,  and  far  less  revolting  to  reason  and  Christianity 
than  the  materialism  which  that  sect  has  since  embraced ;  but  which 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  soul,  so  far  as 
they  fall  under  our  present  observation,  and  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  most  ancient  traditionary  religion  of  mankind ;  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  S.  Paul  that  on  his  departure  he  was  to  be  with  Christ ; 
by  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself  in  His  parable  of  Lazarus ;  and 
by  His  promise  to  the  penitent  robber  at  His  crucifixion. 

It  is  after  all  by  a  reference  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  most  satisfactorily  established.  Reason 
indeed  may  tell  us  that  the  extinction  of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  destruction  of  the  body ;  that,  as  Taylor  himself  has  well 
observed,  it  has  functions  of  its  own  which  it  may  separately  exercise, 
and  that  it  may  still  be  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  may  still 
recollect  the  past,  still  expect  the  future,  though  deprived  of  those 
bodily  organs  by  which  alone  new  ideas  are  to  be  acquired  or  old 
ones  communicated.  But  what  philosophy  holds  out  as  possible  or 
probable,  revelation  alone  has  rendered  certain,  and  the  circumstances 
and  employment  of  departed  spirits,  in  that  region  whence  no  tra- 
veller returns,  can  only  be  gathered  from  His  assurances  to  whom  all 
things  are  known,  but  by  whom  those  things  only  are  communi- 
cated to  men  which  are  necessary  to  their  virtue  and  consolation. 

The  controversy  which  Taylor  had  excited  by  his  opinions  on  On- 
ginal  Sin,  was  as  yet  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  episcopalian 
clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  content  with  the  sort  of  official 
disclaimer  of  such  doctrines  on  the  part  of  the  church,  which  the  let- 
ters of  Warner  afforded.  But  there  were  others  who  conceived  them- 
selves bound  to  animadvert  on  the  error  of  so  eminent  a  person,  and 
the  chief  of  these  were  two  presbyterian  clergymen,  Henry  Jeaneq^ 
minister  of  Chedzoy  in  Somersetshire,  and  John  Qaule,  of  Staughton 
in  Huntingdonshire. 

Of  Gaule  I  know  nothing  but  the  interminable  title  of  his  book, 
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to  which  Taylor  never  paid  any  attention*.  Henry  Jeanes,  however, 
was  an  adversary  not  unworthy  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  described  by  Wood  as  "  an  excellent  philosopher, 
a  noted  mathematician,  and  well-grounded  in  polemical  divinity/' 
He  had  been  Taylor's  contemporary  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  cele- 
brated as  a  powerful  disputant,  a  learned  preacher,  and  zealous  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  Of  those  doctrines  however,  when 
their  professors  became  prosperous  and  powerful,  he,  whether  con- 
scientiously or  no,  yet  certainly  at  a  time  not  very  favourable  to  his 
character  for  disinterestedness,  adopted  a  more  advantageous  opinion ; 
and  in  1641  became  distinguished  as  a  Catvinist  and  presbyterian. 
Unlike  most  renegadoes,  he  continued  to  speak  and  act  with  mode- 
ration towards  the  party  whom  he  had  abandoned ;  and  was,  through 
life,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talents,  than  for  his  freedom  from 
that  sanctimonious  austerity  which  was  thfe  usual  characteristic  of  his 
new  friends^ 

His  attack  on  Taylor's  work  was  not  in  the  first  instance  intended 
for  publication.  In  the  *  advertisement  to  the  unprejudiced  reader' 
prefixed  to  his  letters,  Jeanes  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner;— 

"  One  Mr.  T.  C.  [Thomas  Cartwright»]  of  Bridgewater,  being  at 
my  house,  brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say  not  excessive  and 
hyperbolical)  praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor.  I  expressed  my  concur- 
rence with  him  in  great  part :  nay,  1  came  nothing  behind  him  in 
the  just  commendations  of  his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick 
and  elegant  pen,  his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  profound 
skill  in  antiquity :  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my  dis- 
sent from  some  of  his  opinions  which  I  judged  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
I  instanced  in  his  'Doctrine  of  Original  Sin.'  Now  his  'Further 
Explication'  of  this  then  lay  casually  in  the  window  (as  I  take  it) 
which  hereupon  I  took  up,  and  turned  unto  the  passage  now  under 
debate,  and  shewed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  were  gross  nonsense 
and  blasphemy.  He  for  his  own  part,  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty, 
forthwith  declined  all  further  dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he 
told  me  that  he  would,  if  I  so  pleased,  give  doctor  Taylor  notice  of 
what  I  said ;  whereunto  I  agreed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  brought  me 
from  the  doctor  a  fair  and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my  excep- 
tions, and  with  it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of  them ;  where- 
upon I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  T.  C,  the  copy  whereof 
followeth." 

The  controversy  thus  begun  was,  like  most  others  of  the  kind,  till 
the  parties  grew  warm,  carried  on  with  considerable  courtesy**.     But 

*  Sapientia  Justific&ta,  or  a  Vindica-  more  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Jer. 

tion  of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Romans,  Taylor's  '  Deus  Justificatus.'     By  John 

and  therein  of  the  Glory  of  the  Divine  Gaule,  &c.  &c.     Lond.  1657. 

Attributes;  and  that  in  the  case  of  On-  '  Wood,  Athen.  iii.  col.  590,  ed.  Bliss, 

ginal  Sin,  against  any  way  of  erroneous  »  [See  vol.  vii.  p.  572,]              ,     ..  , 

understanding  it,  whether  old  or  new :  *  [See  the  correspondence,  m  voL  vu.  J 
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the  disputants,  who  addressed  each  other  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  medium  of  their  common  friend  Mr.  Cartwright,  began,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  to  lose  their  tempers  at  the  second  replication. 
Each  accused  the  other  of  unfairness  and  intemperance,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  of  the  two  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  most  captious  and  pe^^ 
sonal.     Yet  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  his  opponei. 
whole  battery  was  directed  not  against  the  general  principle  of  hi 
book,  but  against  a  detached  and  single  expression ; — and  that  his 
apparent,  and  in  fact  his  avowed  object,  was  not  so  much  to  refute 
the  pelagianism  of  Taylor,  as  to  derogate  from  his  reputation  in  the 
mind  of  one  of  his  friends  and  admirers  ^ 

While  Taylor  was  yet  in  London  ^  he  had  shewn  to  Evelyn  his 
Ducior  dubitantium  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness.  Many 
years  however  were  to  elapse  before  he  actually  finished  the  printing. 
The  importance  which  he  attached  to  it,  not  only  as  the  chief  pillar 
of  his  fame,  but  as  the  best  evidence  of  his  activity  in  God's  service, 
seems  to  have  rendered  him  more  cautious  and  timid  in  this  than  in 
any  other  of  his  literary  enterprises,  and  he  thought  no  pains  too 
great,  no  consideration  too  minute,  to  bestow  on  its  principles,  ar- 
rangement, and  execution.  During  this  year  however  he  published 
his  livfi^kop  'H^tico-TToXefuicij;,  a  reprint  of  several  of  his  former 


*  [See  note  (E  •)  below.] 

»  [The  foUowini  letter  to  Sheldon 
(Tanner  MSS.  6Z)  bearing  date  Dec 
19,  1657,  seems  to  hare  been  written 
firom  London; — 

"Sir, — 1  hate  sent  to  you  the  book 
newly  come  forth  against  Dr.  Hammond, 
of  which  I  shaU  say  nothing  because  it 
is  to  faU  under  your  eye,  which  will 
quickly  pierce  through  and  see  the  bot- 
tom. I  wish  to  Dr.*  Hammond  health 
and  leisure  that  himself  alone  may  '  dis- 
patch' this  adversary,  for  he  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  him,  and  S.  W.  is  not 
only  pejor  in  causa  but  minor  in  pertona. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  hare 
cause  to  fear  this  parliament  or  no :  for 
I  suppose  we  shall  be  suppressed  be- 
fore the  Pari,  shall  sit;  we  are  every 
day  threatened,  we  are  fiercely  petitioned 
against  by  the  presbyterians,  we  are  agi- 
tated at  the  Council  Table ;  only  we  yet 
go  on,  and  shall  till  we  can  go  on  no 
longer.  If  we  be  permitted  (which  yet 
is  sub  ju^e)i\ie  common  prayer  book  is 
certainly  voted  to  be  suppressed. 

The  man  you  met  with  in  the  *  Mer- 
curius'  is  so  wholly  forgotten,  and  another 
like  *  fellow  that  came  out  before  him,  and 
a  third  that  came  out  after  him.  only  by 
way  of  analysis  of  part  of  the  fifth  chap- 
ter to  the  Romans ;  that  I  should  very 
♦[or«UUe,'Le.UtUej 


much  long  for  trouble,  and  confess  I  did 
not  know  how  to  spend  my  time,  if  I 
should  trouble  myself  with  any  of  them ; 
for  indeed  they  are  totally  inconsiderable. 
Unless  I  be  reasonably  and  handsomely 
provoked,  you  are  like  to  have  truce  on 
that  unwelcome  question.  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  retiring  from  noise  and  com- 
pany, and  going  to  my  studies  in  a  far 
distant  solitude,  but  not  to  Wales.  This 
place  is  expensive  of  my  no  money  and 
my  little  time,  concerning  both  which  I 
am  constrained  to  take  some  more  care. 
But  why  do  I  trouble  you  with  my  im- 
pertinent afiTairs  ?  I  humbly  desire  your 
prayers  and  the  continuance  of  your  good 
opinion  if  it  shall  be  deserved  by 

Your  most  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate friend  and  servant, 
JER.  TAYLOR. 

To  the  honoured  my  worthiest  friend 
Dr.  Sheldon, 

these,  with  a  parceL" 

The  *S.  W.*  of  the  letter  is  John  (or 
William)  Serjeant  (see  voL  tl  pp.  285, 
289)  who  became  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Hammond  arising  out  of  Ham- 
mond's tract  '  Of  schism.'  One  of  his 
books  is  called  *  Schism  dispatched,*  &c. 
to  which  Hammond  replied  in  a  volume 
entitled  •  The  Dispatcher  dispatch'd.' J 

the  MS.  is  donbtfuL] 
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works  in  folio  (amongst  wbich  was  his  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,' 
with  the  additional  arguments  against  the  anabaptists  ^^  and  the 
parable  of  Abraham)  and  with  which  now  appeared,  for  the  first 
time,  the  '  Discourse  of  Friendship^'  This  last  work  was  addressed 
to  the  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  already*^  mentioned,  the  wife  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Cardiganshire,  and  author  of  different  poems  and  prose 
works,  who  having  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  manner,  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  certain  skill  in  stringing 
tc^ther  rhymes  and  compliments,  has  been  handed  down  to  our 
times  with  commendations  more  profuse  than  any  thing  which  is  to 
be  found  in  her  published  works  will  in  the  present  age  be  thought  to 
warrant.  In  any  age  indeed  she  would  have  been  a  '  blue-stocldng' 
of  distinguished  celebrity.  But  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy  were  habitually  lavish  of  their  praise  on  the  wealthy  and  the 
fair;  and  'the  matchless  Orinda'  (as  she  was  called,  from  having 
assumed  that  name  in  a  long  romantic  correspondence  with  sir 
Charles  Cotterel)  had  reason  to  esteem  herself  fortunate  in  havinff 
her  translations  of  Comeille  corrected  by  Buckhurst  and  Waller,  and 
her  virtues  and  genius  eulogized,  when  living,  by  Taylor,  and  after 
her  death  by  Cowley".  Orinda  however  was  not  usually  ungrate- 
ful ;  and  among  her  published  poems  is  one  to  the  noble  Palsemon, 
on  his  incomparable  '  Discourse  of  Friendship,'  which  has  been  gene- 
rally, but  too  hastily,  apprehended  to  refer  to  Taylor.  Unfortunately 
however  we  learn  from  another  of  her  compositions,  in  the  title  to 
which  Pakemou  is  designated  by  his  real  appellation  as  well  as  his 
nam  de  guerre,  that  he  was  not  Taylor  but  Mr.  Francis  Finch,  an  ac- 
complished gentleman,  author  of  several  small  poems,  and  who,  as 
well  as  Taylor,  ajppears  to  have  written  a  'Discourse  on  Friendship**.' 
At  the  beginmng  of  1658^  we  find  him  again  in  London,  though 

^  [  In  remding  which,  it  will  be  intereit-  that  there  are  many  of  late  years  which 

iog  to  bear  in  mind  the  events  which  had  have  suffered  much  in  their  persons,  es- 

lately  taken  place  in  Taylor's  Camily ;  tates,  and  good  names,  of  those  people 

see  p.  Izi  aboYe.]  called  '  malignants,'  especially  some  that 

'  [It  appeared  first  in  a  12mo.  1657.]  were  in  the  ministry,  that  were  not  only 

■  [p.  Ixi.  aboTc]  put  out  of  their  lirings,  but  by  an  act 

■  Granger,  toL  iiL  p.  103.  Bonney,  made  incapable  of  that  employment  their 
Life  of  Taylor,  p.  259.  education  best  fitted  them  for,  vis.,  the 

*  Note(T.)  keeping  of  schools;  and  although  per- 

»  [To  this  period  belong  the  following  haps  some  might  suffer  justly  for  their 
two  letters,  concerning  a  remittance  made  offences,  yet  I  do  believe  many  of  them 
to  Taylor  (compare  p.  xxxL  abore)  to  be  did  suffer  for  the  testimony  of  a  good 
distributed  among  the  persecuted  mem-  conscience,  not  daring  to  make  shipwreck 
bers  of  the  church  of  England;  they  of  it,  nor  to  act  against  that  light  or  know- 
are  found  in  a  volume  entitled,  *  Abstracts  ledge  which  to  them  was  made  manifest 
of  some  letters  written  by  Mr.  Robert  from  the  Lord  to  be  just  an^  right :  to- 
Rich',  &c  4to.  London,  1680.  (BodL  wards  such  have  I  great  love,  notwith- 
'  Robert  Rich.')  and  will  more  than  re-  standing  the  different  dispensations,  ma* 
pay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  nifestations,  operations,  and  administra- 

**  Mr.  Rich's  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  tions  wherein  we  are  cast,  knowing  the 

the  9th  of  Feb.  1667.    Together  with  root  and  ground  to  be  from  the  one  Spirit, 

the  doctor's  answer.  and  that  in  my  Father's  house  there  are 

Sir,— Being  in  my  heart  persuaded  many  mansions,  in  which  as  every  one 
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whether  his  visit  were  in  the  first  instance  by  choice  or  compulsion 
we  must  probably  remain  uninformed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  first 
place  where  we  hear  of  him  is  the  Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on 
account  of  the  indiscretion  of  his  bookseller  Royston,  who  had  pre- 
fixed  to  his  '  Collection  of  OflBces^  a  print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Such  representations  were  then  termed  scandalous  and  tend- 
ing to  idolatry,  and  an  act  had  lately  passed  inflicting  on  those  guilty 
of  publishing  them  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Evelyn 
however,  whose  influence  was  almost  equal  with  all  parties  in  the 
state,  applied  through  a  friend  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  insist- 
ing on  the  greatness  of  those  services  which  Taylor  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  protestantism,  and  soliciting  permission  that '  his  learned 
and  pious  friend'  might  be  admitted  to  an  explanation  of  his  con- 
ducto. 

This  application  appears  to  have  been  successful.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  following  February  there  is  a  letter  from  Taylor  to 
Evelyn,  condoUng  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  sons  Bichard  and 
George,  in  which  he  promises  to  come  and  see  him;  a  promise 
which  implies  at  least  an  expectation  of  being  shortly  at  liberty ;  and 


abides  to  act  and  do  the  things  that  are 
just  and  right,  they  are  accepted  with 
Hitn,  of  what  nation,  kindred,  or  people 
soeyer,  whether  Jew  or  gentile,  they  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  God's  talent  and 
gift  to  the  world,  who  doth  enlighten 
every  one  freely  by  His  g^ce,  both  to 
will  and  to  do  o(  His  good  pleasure. 
And  therefore  as  a  testimony  of  that  lore 
the  JiOrd  hath  begot  in  my  heart  to  all 
men,  especially  to  them  that  improve  my 
Lord's  talent,  and  who  are  of  His  house- 
hold, and  abide  in  the  &ith  (that  keeps 
clean  the  heart)  which  is  held  in  a  pure 
conscience,  have  I  by  this  bearer  sent 
nnto  you  ten  poands  to  bestow  amongst 
them  you  know  to  be  in  want,  under  that 
form  called  '  episcopal/  And  this  I  feel 
to  be  well-pleasing  to  God  (and  hath  a 
reward  from  Him)  although  it  should  be 
condemned  by  man.  So  desiring  you  in 
this  thing  to  act,  as  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  sh^l  direct,  I  commit  you  to  the 
grace  and  love  of  God,  where  I  rest 
Your  friend  and  senrant, 

R.  B. 

THE  doctor's  ANSWBS. 

Sir,— I  received  from  you  (by  the 
hands  of  your  nephew)  a  letter,  and  ten 
pounds,  to  be  given  to  such  godly  minis- 
ters of  the  episcopal  persuasion  who  are 
in  want,  and  suffer  for  the  testimony  of 
their  consciences.  Sir,  I  do  in  their  be- 
half return  my  humble  thanks  to  God, 
who  bath  put  it  into  your  heart  to  do  ao 


good,  so  charitable  an  action,  for  the  re* 
lief  of  His  afflicted  servants.  And  I  re- 
turn hearty  thanks  to  you  also,  and  do 
very  much  rejoice  in  that  piety  and  godly 
sincerity  of  your  spirit,  by  which  you  en- 
deavour, by  your  love  unto  the  brethren, 
to  testify  your  love  and  duty  to  our 
dearest  Lord.  I  see  you  are  no  respecter 
of  persons,  nor  opinions,  but  that  yoa 
enquire  after  the  power  of  godliness; 
and  I  am  very  much  delighted  to  con- 
sider that  you  make  a  charitable  judg- 
ment of  your  brethren  who  are  under 
another  dispensation.  As  long  as  the 
understandings  of  men  difier,  there  will 
be  variety  of  judgments ;  but  the  work 
of  God,  and  of  religion,  goes  forward, 
while  we  have  but  one  heart  and  one 
spirit  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  have  great 
cause  to  rejoice,  when  you  shall  hear 
that  God  is  glorified  on  your  behalf,  and 
that  you  by  your  liberal  alma  cause 
humble  thanksgivings  to  be  made  to 
God.  For  my  own  particular,  I  shaU  by 
God's  assistance  do  the  office  of  a  faith- 
ful steward,  in  the  ministering  of  your 
liberality ;  and  I  pray  God  to  accept  it 
at  your  hands,  and  to  reward  it  seven- 
fold into  your  bosom.  Sir,  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  and  rest 

your  very  afiR>ctionate  friend  and 
servant  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

Feb.  13,  1657.        JEE.  TAYLOE/'] 

«  Note  (U.) 
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we  find  him  in  fact  eight  days  after  among  the  friends  who  visited 
Sayes  Court,  to  comfort  its  owner  under  his  a£Biction'.  Taylor's 
letter  on  such  an  occasion,  who  is  there  that  would  forgive  my 
omitting? 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Deare  Sir, — If  dividing  and  sharing  griefes  were  like  the  cutting 
of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you  you  would  find  your  streame  much  abated ; 
for  I  account  myselfe  to  have  a  great  cause  of  sorrow,  not  onely  in 
the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  your  joys  and  hopes,  but  in  the 
losse  of  that  pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopeful  boy.     I  cannot 
tell  all  my  owne  sorrowes  without  adding  to  yours ;  and  the  causes 
of  my  real  sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  reasonable,  that 
I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling  you  that  you  have  very 
great  cause  to  moume :  so  certaine  it  is  that  griefe  does  propagate 
as  fire  does.     You  have  enkindled  my  funeral  torch,  and  by  joining 
mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but  encrease  the  flame.     Hoc  me  male  uril*,  is 
the  best  signification  of  my  apprehension  of  your  sad  story.   But  Sir, 
I  cannot  choose  but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  brighter  flame  to  you  ; 
it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart ;  and  if  I  can  but  remove  the  darke 
side  of  the  lanthome,  you  have  enoughe  within  you  to  warme  your- 
selfe,  and  to  shine  to  others.     Aemember,  Sir,  your  two  boyes  are 
two  bright  starres,  and  their  innocence  is  secured,  and  you  shall  never 
hear  evil  of  them  agayne*.    Their  state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given 
to  them  upon  very  easy  termes ;  nothing  but  to  be  borne  and  die. 
It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  where  they  are ;  and  amongst 
other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that  you  must  overcome 
even  this  just  -and  reasonable  griefe ;  and  indeed,  though  the  griefe 
hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause,  yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that 
you  master  it.     For  besides  that  they  are  no  loosers,  but  you  are  the 
person  that  complaines,  doe  but  consider  what  you  would   have 
suffer'd  for  their  interest;  you  [would]  have  suffered  them  to  goe 
from  you,  to  be  great  princes  in  a  strange  country :  and  if  you  can 
be  content  to  suffer  your  owne  inconvenience  for  their  interest,  you 
eommand  [commend]  your  worthiest  love,  and  the  question  of  mourn- 
ing is  at  an  end.     But  you  have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  looke 
upon  it  as  a  rod  of  God ;  and  He  that  so  smites  here  will  spare  here- 
after :  and  if  you  by  patience  and  submission  imprint  the  discipline 
upon  your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  effect  very 
tolerable ;  because  it  is  in  some  sense  chosen,  and  therefore  in  no 
tense  insufferable.     Sir,  if  you  doe  not  looke  to  it,  time  will  snatch 
your  honour  from  you,  and  reproach  you  for  not  effecting  that  by 
christian  philosophy  which  time  will  doe  alone".    And  if  you  con- 
sider, that  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world  we  find  the  seldomesi 

'  Note  (V.)  «  [Cf.  vol.  Hi.  p.  107  sqq.] 

•  [Tid.  Virg.  eclog.  riii  88,  rtr.  Icct]  •  [fid.  ibid.  p.  100.] 
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stories  of  their  children,  and  the  apostles  had  none",  and  thousands 
of  the  worthiest  persons  that  sound  most  in  story,  died  childlesse : 
you  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  of  Providence  so  to  impose  upon  worthy 
men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their  names  by  worthy  actions  and 
discourses,  governments  and  reasonings'.  If  the  breach  be  never 
repaired,  it  is  because  God  does  not  see  it  fitt  to  be ;  and  if  you  will 
be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be  much  the  better.  But  Sir,  you  will  pardon 
my  zeale  and  passion  for  your  comfort,  I  will  readily  confesse  that 
you  have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you.  Sir, 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  God  by  passive  graces; 
strive  to  be  an  example  and  a  comfort  to  your  lady,  and  by  your  wise 
counsel  and  comfort,  stand  in  the  breaches  of  your  owne  family,  and 
make  it  appeare  that  you  are  more  to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  I  purpose  to  wait  on  you  some  time 
next  weeke,  that  I  may  be  a  witnesse  of  your  christian  courage  and 
bravery ;  and  that  I  may  see  that  God  never  displeases  you,  as  long 
as  the  main  stake  is  preserved,  I  meane  your  hopes  and  confidences 
of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shall  pray  for  all  that  you  can  want,  that  is,  some 
degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind ;  and  shal  alwayes  doe  you 
honour,  and  faine  also  would  doe  you  service,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
as  it  is  in  the  affections  and  desires  of 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Feb.  17,  1657-8.  JEB.  TAYU)Ry/' 

It  would  be  at  this  time,  if  ever,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him 
settled  in  London*.    But  except  in  one  instance,  on  the  seventh  of 

*  Note  (V  *.)  yoa  will  think  it  fit  tiiat  he  should  under- 

*  [So  Bacon,  essay  tiu  **  The  perpe-  uke  it ;  and  he  may  better  senre  God 
tuity  by  generation  is  common  to  beasts ;  and  the  church  of  England  by  such  an 
but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are  engagement,  than  by  those  numerous 
proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man  shaU  and  less  useful  disputes  in  which  he  is 
see  the  noblest  works  and  foundations  employed. 

have    proceeded    from    childless   men;  jjjn,  TAYLOE," 

which  have  sought  to  express  the  images 

of   their  minds,  where  those    of   their         The 'disputes' in  which  Gunning  was 

bodies  have  failed:  so  the  care  of  pos-  engaged  are  thus  set  forth  by  Ant  Wood, 

terity  is  most  in  these  that  have  no  pos-  "  Besides  these  his  labours"  (of  public 

terity."]  ministry)  **  he  would  on  the  week  days 

r  Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  il  p.  12S.  look  out  all  sorts  of  sectaries,  and  dis- 

■  [The  following  letter  (Tanner  MSS.  pute  with  them  openly  in  their  own  con- 

62)   is    dated  from   Ivy  Lane    (where  gregations.  Nor  was  there  any  consider- 

Royston  the  publisher  resided)  March  able  sect,   whether  presbyterian,   inde- 

21,  16 61 ; pendent,  anabaptist,  quaker,    brownist, 

"  Sir,--I  see  here  already  what  you  said  socinian,  &c.  but  that  he  held  with  them, 

to  be  too  true,  and  there  is  but  too  much  some  time  or  other,  a  set  public  dispu- 

necesuty  of  stopping  the  progression  of  tation  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Eng- 

blasphemy  and  atheism,  which  are  pub-  land."    Two  of  Gunning's  publications 

lidy  professed  by  societies  both  here  which  remain  are  accounts  of  such  dis- 

and  at  Oxford.    Mr.  Gunning  and  I  had  putes,   •  A  contention    for  Truth,'  and 

■ome  discourse  of  it,  and  I  suppose  that  '  Schism  unmasked.'] 
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the  following  March,  when  Evelyn  speaks  of  himself  as  attending  his 
preaching  and  receiving  the  communion  from  his  hands  in  a  private 
noose,  we  have  no  instance  on  record  of  his  exercising  his  ministerial 
fdnctions.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  even  these  rare  and  clandestine 
assemblies  for  rehgious  worship  were  abundantly  hazardous  to  those 
who  officiated;  inasmuch  as  the  government  of  Cromwell,  though 
tolerant  enough  towards  most  sects  except  the  quakers  and  the  epi- 
scopalians, never  ceased  to  treat  these  last  with  great  and  unmingfed 
severity.  The  usurper  himself  was  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  averse 
to  such  measures,  and  personally  well  inclined  not  only  to  many  in- 
dividuals of  the  episcopal  clergy,  but  even  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. His  inclinations  were  however  obliged  to  five  way  to  those 
of  the  zealots  around  him,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  time  evinces 
that,  wicked  and  unwise  as  was  the  retaliation  which  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  episcopalians  inflicted  on  their  opponents,  it  was  no  more 
than  retaliation  after  all,  and  what  the  opposite  party  therefore  on 
their  own  principles  had  no  right  to  complain  of. 

The  friends  of  Taylor  however  were  not  unmindful  of  his  interests 
and  safety ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  last,  that  during 
this  spring  they  appear  to  have  su^ested  a  measure  which  at  first 
sight  seems  extraorainary  in  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  and  his 
society  were  so  dear,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  want 
or  the  sense  of  personal  danger  can  have  made  Taylor  look  forwards 
with  satisfaction.  The  well-wishers  of  Savage  in  a  subsequent  age 
were  content,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  unfortunate  client 
more  cheaply,  to  assign  him  a  residence  in  Wales.  The  admirers  of 
Taylor  found  a  proper  soil  for  his  virtues  and  \us  matchless  talents 
in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland.  This  suggestion  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  Evelyn,  by  Edward  earl  of 
Conway,  who  had  ample  estates  and  powerful  connexions  in  the 
neighhiourhood  of  Lisbum ;  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  pro- 
cured for  Taylor  the  offer  of  an  alternate  lectureship  in  that  borough, 
with  a  prospect  of  other  advantages.  Such  an  appointment  at  least, 
and  in  a  distant  country,  is  alluded  to  by  Taylor  in  the  following 
letter.  It  is  plain  from  lord  Conwa/s  own  correspondence  preserved 
among  the  Bawdon  papers,  that  he  was  induced  to  wish  for  Tavlor's 
removal  to  Ireland  by  an  anxiety  that  his  great  talents  should  be 
employed  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  neighbourhood;  and  as 
the  dates  of  these  letters  shew  that  the  negociation  was  at  that  time 
proceeding,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  that  which  follows  refers  to  a 
different  transaction.  Its  mutilated  state  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  few  divines  of  Taylor^s  age  who  would  have 
treated  the  question  of  usury  in  a  manner  so  sensible  and  satis- 
factoiy.  He  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  mention  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  covenant  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  proposed  lecture- 
ship.   How  this  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  I  do  not  know.    Perhaps,  as 
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a  lectureship  is  neither  a  cure  of  souls  nor  an  appointment  under 
government,  it  was  not  legally  necessary;  and  where  the  individual 
was  popular,  and  support^  by  powerful  friends,  its  omission  mi^ht 
be  in  some  cases  winked  at. 


''  TO  JOHN  BVELYN,  ESQUI&B. 

May  12,  1658. 

''  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  retume  you  many  thanks  for  your  care  of  my 
temporal  affaires :  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  as  good  account 
of  my  watchfulnesse  for  your  service,  as  you  have  of  your  diligence 
to  doe  me  benefit.  But  concerning  the  thing  itselfe,  I  am  to  give  you 
this  account  I  like  not  the  condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under  the 
dispose  of  another,  nor  to  serve  in  my  semi-circle,  where  a  presby- 
terian  and  myselfe  shall  be  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  one  up  and  the 
other  downe ;  which  methinkes  is  like  the  worshipping  the  sun,  and 
making  him  the  deity,  that  we  may  be  religious  halfe  the  yeare, 
and  every  night  serve  another  interest  Sir,  the  sti^jend  is  so  incon- 
siderable, it  will  not  pay  the  charge  and  trouble  of  remooving  myselfe 
and  family.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary;  for  the  triers  may  overthrow  it; 
or  the  vicar  may  forbid  it ;  or  the  subscribers  may  die  or  grow  weary, 
or  poore,  or  be  absent.  I  besej^h  you.  Sir,  pay  my  thankes  to  your 
friend,  who  had  so  much  kindnesse  for  mee  as  to  intend  my  benefitt; 
I  thinke  myselfe  no  lesse  obliged  to  him  and  you  than  if  I  had  ac- 
cepted it. 

''  Sir,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pious  meditations  and  the  ex- 
tracts of  a  religious  spirit  which  I  read  in  your  excellent  letter.  I  can 
say  nothing  at  present  but  this :  that  I  nope  in  a  short  progression 
you  will  be  wholly  immerged  in  the  delices  and  joyes  of  religion*;  and 
as  I  perceive  your  relish  and  gust  of  the  things  of  the  world  goes  off 
continually,  so  you  ^ill  be  invested  with  new  capacities,  and  enter- 
tained with  new  appetites :  I  say  with  new  appetites ;  for  in  religion 
every  new  degree  of  love  is  a  new  appetite ;  as  in  the  schooles  we  say, 
every  single  angel  does  make  a  species,  and  differs  more  than  nume- 
rically from  an  angel  of  the  same  order*. 

"  Your  question  concerning  interest  hath  in  it  no  difficulty  as  you 
have  prudently  stated  it.  For  in  the  case,  you  have  only  made  your- 
selfe  a  merchant  with  them ;  onely  you  take  lesse,  that  you  be  secured ; 
as^you  pay  a  fine  to  the  Assurance  Office.  I  am  onely  to  adde  this. 
You  are  neither  directly  nor  collaterally  to  engage  the  debtor  to  pay 
more  than  is  allowed  by  law.  It  is  necessary  that  you  employ  youre 
money  some  way  for  the  advantage  of  your  family.  You  may  law- 
fully buy  land,  or  traffique,  or  exchange  it  to  your  profit     You  may 

•  Nou  (W.) 
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doe  this  by  yoorselfe  or  by  another^  and  yoa  may  as  well  get  something 
as  he  get  more,  and  that  as  well  by  money  as  by  land  or  goods ;  for 
one  is  as  valuable  in  estimation  of  merchants  and  of  all  the  world  as 
any  thing  else  can  be :  and  mee  thinkes  no  man  should  deny  mony 
to  be  valuable,  that  remembers,  every  man  parts  with  what  he  hath 
for  mony :  and  as  lands  are  of  a  price,  then  [when]  they  are  sold  for 
ever,  and  when  they  are  parted  with  for  a  yeare,  so  is  money :  since 
the  imployment  of  it  is  as  apt  to  minister  to  gaine  as  lands  are  to  rent. 
Mony  and  lands  are  equally  the  matter  of  increase :  to  both  of  them 
our  industry  must  [bej  applied,  or  else  the  profit  will  cease :  now  as 
a  tenant  of  lands  may  plough  for  mee,  so  a  tenant  of  money  may  ^oe 
to  sea  and  tra£5que  for  mee*****." 

Whatever  reluctance  Taylor  may  have  felt  to  remove  to  such  a 
distance  from  his  English  friends,  was  overcome  however  by  the 
prospects  held  out  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  destined.  Dr. 
(afterwards  sir  William)  Petty,  whose  survey  of  Ireland  by  the  com- 
mand of  government  had  made  him  abundantly  and  most  profitably 
skilled  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  forfeited  lands,  offered  to  pro- 
cure him  a  purchase  on  very  advantageous  terms,  and  recommended 
him  by  letter  to  several  persons  of  talent  and  influence  in  that  king- 
dom. He  had  similar  letters  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland ;  to 
the  lord  Pepys;  to  Tomlinson,  the  reeicide  general;  and  the  lord 
chief  baron ;  and  (what  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of 
his  high  estimation  with  all  parties  in  the  state)  even  Cromwell  gave 
him  a  passport  and  protection  for  himself  and  family  under  his  sign 
manual  and  privy  signet.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  intrusive 
government  were  not  sorry  to  remove  to  a  distance  from  scenes  where 
fie  might  be  dangerous,  a  man  of  so  steady  loyalty,  and  of  talents  so 
distinguished^ 

Thus  furnished,  he  appears  to  have  left  London  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  thenceforward  to  have  divided  his  residence  between 
Lisbnrn  and  Portmore,  about  eight  miles  distant  from  that  town. 
Perhaps  indeed  he  only  visited  Lisbum  for  the  discharge  of  his 
weekly  lectureship,  since  the  tradition  of  his  descendent^  determines 
him  to  have  chiefly,  if  not  always,  occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  patron's  mansion ;  and  to  have  often  preached 
to  a  small  congregation  of  loyaUsts  in  the  half-ruined  church  of 
Kilulta**. 

^  Erel  jn  papers,  inedit  gives  a  description  also  of  Taylor's  resi- 

'  Note  (X.)  dence  and  haunts,  somewhat  less  highly 

'   [Rather,    of    BaUinderry  ;  Killul-  coloured  than  Heber*s.     Loagh  Neagh. 

tagh,orthe' Woods  of  Ulster/ heing  the  he  says,  is  not  *  studded  with  romantic 

name  not  of  a  parish  hnt  of  a  territory,  islets,'  Ram  island  heing  the  only  one 

including  parts  of  seyeral  parishes.   The  on   it.     The    *  smaller  rock  in   Lough 

church  diuded  to  is  now  quite  a  ruin.  Beg,'  also  disappears ;   the  spot  where 

These  particulars  are  furnished  me  hy  Taylor  spent  so  much  of  his  time  being 

the  kindness  of  archdeacon  Mant ;  who  a  small  island,  not  a  rocky  one,  called 
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It  is  in  this  last  named  parish  that  the  mansion  of  Portmore  then 
stood;,  built  after  a  plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  style  of  almost  princely 
magnificence,  of  which  the  stables  yet  remaining  are  a  noble  though 
melancholy  vestige.  The  park  is  washed  by  the  great  lake  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  by  a  smaller  mere  called  Lough  Beg  (or  the  Little  Lake), 
each  studded  with  romantic  islets;  to  some  of  which,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Taylor's  frequent  practice  to  retire 
for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion.  £am  island,  in  Lough  Neagh, 
and  a  smaller  rock  in  Lough  Bes,  are  said  to  have  been  his  favourites ; 
the  one  a  mile  from  Portmore,  the  other  about  half  the  distance.  The 
first  is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those 
tall  round  towers  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which  are  a  romantic 
and  characteristic  feature  of  Lrish  scenery.  The  other  is  still  more 
retired  and  tranquil ;  and  both  have  been  described  to  me  as  scenes 
where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout  contemplatist,  might  alike  de- 
light to  linger.  Betired  as  the  situation  of  Portmore  was,  his  lec- 
tureship may  have  afforded  an  useful  employment  for  his  charac- 
teristic eloquence;  and  he  found  abundant  leisure  in  security  and 
comparative  solitude,  for  the  labours  by  which  his  heart  was  divided, 
his  daily  and  hourly  devotions,  and  the  completion  of  his  Dtictor  du^ 
bitantium. 

Poor  and  dependent  as  Taylor  still  continued,  this  was  probably 
the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Both  now,  and  when  in  possession  of 
wealth  and  dignity,  he  displayed  a  natural  attachment  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  afforded  him  such  an  asylum ;  and  there  are  few 
of  his  letters  from  Lreland  which  do  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  bis 
delightful  retirement  with  affection,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence who  had  placed  him  there. 

Of  these  letters  the  first  is  from  Lisnagarvy,  as  Lisbum  was 
anciently  called ;  though  even  in  Taylor's  day  the  appellation  was 
nearly  obsolete.  Of  the  sect  which  he  descrioes,  I  have  been  able 
to  acquire  no  further  information^.  The  anxiety  which  he  expresses 
after  literary  news  may  be  easily  understood  and  appreciated.  For 
the  rest,  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  tone  of  hilarity  in  his  letter  which 
bespeaks  a  mind  at  ease,  and  which  is  remarkably  different  from  the 
constrained  and  desponding  feeling  by  which  many  of  his  former  com- 
munications are  distinguished. 

"to  JOHN  EVBLYN,  ESQUIRB. 

Lisnagarvy,  April  9,  1659. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  fear  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  that  I  foi^ot  to 
leave  with  you  a  direction  how  you  might,  if  you  pleased  to  honour 
me  with  a  letter,  refresh  my  solitude  with  notice  of  your  health  and 

by  the  people  '  Sally  island/  from  the     Taylor  is  said  to  have  composed  some  of 
sallow  or  willow  trees  which  grow  on  it;      his  works.] 
on  which  was  a  summer-house,  where         *  Note(T.) 
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tliat  of  your  relatives,  that  I  may  rqoyce  and  give  God  thankes  for 
the  blessing  and  prosperity  of  my  dearest  and  most  honoured  friends. 
I  have  kept  close  all  the  winter,  that  I  might  without  interruption 
attend  to  the  finishing  of  the  imployment  1  was  engaged  in :  which 
now  will  have  no  longer  delay  than  what  it  meetes  in  the  printer's 
hands.  But  Sir,  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  have  finished  what 
you  have  so  prosperously  begun,  your  owne  Lucretius.  I  desire  to 
receive  notice  of  it  from  yourselfe,  and  what  other  designes  you  are 
upon  in  order  to  the  promoting  or  adorning  learning;  for  I  am  con- 
fident you  will  be  as  useful  and  profitable  as  you  can  be,  that  by  the 
worthiest  testimonies  it  may  by  posterity  be  remembered  that  you 
did  live.  But  Sir,  I  pray  say  to  me  something  concerning  the  state 
of  learning ;  how  is  any  art  or  science  likely  to  improove  ?  what  good 
bookes  are  lately  publike?  what  learned  men  abroad  or  at  home 
begin  anew  to  fill  the  mouth  of  fame,  in  the  places  of  the  dead  Sal- 
masius,  Yossius,  Mocelin,  Sirmond,  Bigaltius,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo, 
Peiresk,  Petavius,  and  the  excellent  persons  of  yesterday  ?  I  perceive 
here  that  there  is  a  new  sect  rising  in  England,  the  Perfectionists : 
for  three  men  that  wrote  an  Examen  of  the  Confession  of  Eaith  of 
the  Assembly,  whereof  one  was  Dr.  Drayton,  and  is  now  dead,  did 
starte  some  very  odde  things ;  but  especially  one,  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Castellio,  that  it  is  possible  to  give  unto  God  perfect  un- 
sinning  obedience,  and  to  have  perfection  of  degrees  in  this  life.  The 
doctrine  was  opposed  by  an  obscure  person,  one  John  Tendring ;  but 
learnedly  enough  and  wittily  maintained  by  another  of  the  trium* 
virate,  W.  Parker,  who  indeed  was  the  worst  of  the  three ;  but  he 
takes  his  hint  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Drayton,  which  since  his  death 
Parker  hath  published,  and  endeavours  to  justify.  I  am  informed  by 
a  worthy  person  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  pretend  to  great 
sanctity  and  great  revelations  and  skill  in  all  Scriptures,  which  they 
expound  almost  wholly  to  spiritual  and  mysterious  purposes.  I  knew 
nothing,  or  but  extremely  little,  of  them  when  1  was  in  England ; 
but  further  off  I  heare  most  newes.  If  you  can  informe  yourselfe 
concerning  th^m,  I  would  faine  be  instructed  concerning  their  de- 
signe,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  doctrine.  For  they  live 
strictly,  and  in  many  things  speake  rationally,  and  in  some  things 
very  confidently.  They  excell  the  Socinians  in  the  strictnesse  of 
their  doctrine;  but  in  my  opinion  fall  extremely  short  of  them  in 
their  expositions  of  the  practical  Scripture.  If  you  inquire  after  the 
men  of  Dr.  GelFs  church,  possibly  you  may  leame  much :  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  thing  is  worth  inquiry.  Their  bookes  are  printed 
by  Thos.  Newcomb  in  London,  but  where  is  not  set  downe.  The 
Examen  of  the  Assemblie's  Confession  is  highly  worth  perusing,  both 
for  the  strangenesse  of  some  of  the  things  in  it,  and  tne  learning  of 
many  of  them. 

"  Sir,  you  see  how  I  am  glad  to  make  an  occasion  to  talke  with 
you :  though  I  can  never  want  a  just  opportunity  and  title  to  write 

I.  I 
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to  yon  as  loug  as  I  have  the  memory  of  those  many  actions  of  loving 
kindnesse  by  which  yon  have  obHged^ 

Honoured  Sir, 
Yonr  most  affectionate  and  indeared  friend 
and  humble  servant, 

JEE.  TATLOB. 

''Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your  hononr'd  and 
worthy  brother  in  Covent  Garden. 

''I  suppose  my  servant  will  wayte  on  you  with  this  letter;  but  if 
he  misses  you,  if  you  please  at  any  time  to  write  to  me,  if  yoo  send 
it  to  Mr.  Allestree,  stationer,  at  the  Bell  in  St.  Paulas  Church-yard,  it 
will  come  to  me  safdy  V 

Whatever  were  the  aids  conferred  on  him  by  his  new  friends,  of 
which  I  regret  my  inabihty  to  give  a  further  account,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  Evelyn's,  yeariy  pension, 
which  that  excellent  man  continued  to  pay^  though,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  narrower  means  than  before,  and  with  some  degree  of  incon- 
venience. Nor  was  even  the  solitary  paradise  of  Portmore  able 
to  exempt  him  from  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  time,  and  the  effects  of 
private  malice :  a  person  named  Tandy,  whom  Taylor  calls  '  a  mad- 
man,' and  who  appears  by  lord  Conway's  letters  to  have  been  some- 
thing like  an  agent  to  different  noble  families,  out  of  pure  jealousy 
that  the  new  comer  stood  more  in  favour  with  his  patrons  than  him- 
self, and  was  a  more  welcome  and  frequent  guest  at  their  houses,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Irish  privy  council  as  a  dangerous  and  dis- 
affected character,  and  more  particularly  as  having  used  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  the  ceremony  of  private  baptism.  Taylor  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  much  alarmed,  but  Conway  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  with  a  degree  of  feeling  which  does  him  honour;  and 
with  an  indignation  against  the  informer,  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
conceived  that,  in  attacking  his  friend,  that  informer  was  treating 
himself  with  ingratitude*.  To  this  vexation  Taylor  alludes  in  the 
following  letter,  in  which,  as  will  be  observed,  he  also  speaks  of  the 
Perfectionists  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  the  sect 
may  seem  to  have  been  of  too  Uttle  importance  to  deserve. 

''  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIEE. 

Portmore,  June  4,  1659.* 

"  Honoured  Sir, — ^I  have  reason  to  take  a  great  pleasure  that  you 
are  pleased  so  perfectly  to  retaine  me  in  your  memory  and  affections, 
as  if  I  were  still  neere  you,  a  partner  of  your  converse,  or  could  pos- 
sibly oblige  you.    But  I  shall  attribute  this  so  wholly  to  your  good- 

'  ETelyn  Papers,  hied.  f  Note  (Z.) 
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nesse,  your  piety  and  candour,  tKat  I  am  sure  uothing  on  my  part 
can  incite  or  continue  the  least  part  of  those  civilities  and  endeare- 
ments  by  which  yoo  have  often,  and  still  continue  to  obhge  me. 
Sir,  I  received  your  two  little  bookes,  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  golden  oooke  of  S.  Chrysostom,  on  which  your  epistle  hath 
put  a  black  enamel,  and  made  a  pretty  monument  for  your  dearest, 
strangest  miracle  of  a  boy ;  and  when  I  read  it,  I  could  not  choose 
but  observe  S.  Paul's  rule :  fiebam  cum  Jlentibus.  I  paid  a  teare  at 
the  hearse  of  that  sweet  child.  Tour  other  httle  Enchiridion  is  an 
emanation  of  an  ingenious  spirit ;  and  there  are  in  it  observations, 
the  like  of  which  are  seldom  made  by  young  travellers**  j  and  though 
by  the  publication  of  these  you  have  been  civil  and  courteous  to  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  yet  I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  oblige  us 
in  some  greater  instances  of  your  owne,  I  am  much  pleased  with 
your  waye  of  translation;  and  if  you  would  proceed  m  the  same 
method,  and  give  us  in  English  some  devout  pieces  of  the  fathers, 
and  your  own  annotations  upon  them,  you  would  doe  profit  and  plea- 
sure to  the  publicke.  But  Sir,  I  cannot  easily  consent  that  you  should 
lay  aside  your  Lucretius,  and  having  beene  requited  yoursefre  by  your 
labour,  I  cannot  perceive  why  you  should  not  give  us  the  same  re- 
creation, since  it  will  be  greater  to  us  than  it  could  be  to  you,  to 
whom  it  was  allayed  by  your  great  labour:  especially  you  having 
given  us  so  large  an  essay  of  your  ability  to  doe  it ;  and  the  world 
having  given  you  an  essay  (^  their  acceptation  of  it. 

"  Sir,  that  Pallavicini  whom  you  mention  is  the  author  of  the  late 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  Italian. 
I  have  scene  it,  but  had  not  leisure  to  peruse  it  so  much  as  to  give 
any  judgment  of  the  man  by  it.  Besides  this,  he  hath  published  two 
httle  manuals  in  12mo,  As9ertionum  theologicarum  ;  but  these  speake 
but  v€»y  Kttle  of  the  man.  His  History  indeed  is  a  great  undertaking; 
and  his  family  (for  he  is  of  the  Jesuit  order)  use  to  sell  the  booke  by 
crying  up  the  man :  but  I  thinke  I  saw  enough  of  it  to  suspect  the 
expectation  is  much  bigger  than  the  thing.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Baxter  undervalues  the  gentry  of  England.  You  know  what  spirit 
he  is  of,  but  I  suppose  he  hath  met  with  his  match :  for  Mr.  reirs 
hath  attacked  him :  and  they  are  joyn'd  in  the  lists^  I  have  not 
seene  Mr.  Thomdike's  booke.  You  make  me  desirous  of  it,  because 
you  call  it  elaborate :  but  I  like  not  the  title  nor  the  subject,  and 
the  man  is  indeed  a  very  good  and  a  learned  man,  but  I  have  not 
seen  much  prosperity  in  his  writings :  but  if  he  have  so  well  chosen 
the  questions,  there  is  no  peradventure  but  he  hath  tumbled  into  his 
heape  many  choice  materials^.  I  am  much  pleased  that  you  promise 
to  inquire  into  the  way  of  the  Perfectionists ;  but  I  thinke  L.  Pem- 
broke and  Mrs.  Joy,  and  the  lady  Wildgoose,  are  none  of  that  num- 

*  Note  (A  A.)  [Thorndike  censures  Taylor's  doctrine 

•  Note  (B  B.)  Wood,  Athcn.  il  858.       of  Original  sin,  EpU,  iL  10,  20.] 
k  Note  (C  C.)     Wood,   i  461.— 
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ber.  I  assure  you  some  very  learned  and  very  sober  persons  have 
given  up  their  names  to  it.  CasteUio  is  their  great  patriarch :  and 
his  dialogue  An  per  Spir,  S,  /wmo  possit  perfecte  obedire  legi  Dei,  is 
their  first  essay.  Parker  hath  written  something  lately  of  it,  and  in 
Dr.  Geirs  last  booke  in  folio  there  is  much  of  it.  Indeed,  you  say 
right  that  they  take  in  Jacob  Behmen,  but  that  is  upon  another 
account,  and  they  understand  him  as  nurses  doe  their  children's  im- 
perfect language;  something  by  use,  and  much  by  fancy.  I  hope 
Sir,  in  your  next  to  me  (for  I  flatter  myselfe  to  have  the  happinesse 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  sometimes)  you  will  account  to  me  of 
some  hopes  concerning  some  settlement,  or  some  peace  to  religion. 
I  feare  my  peace  in  Ireland  is, likely  to  be  short;  for  a  presbyterian 
and  a  madman  have  informed  against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to  their 
religion ;  and  for  using  the  signe  of  the  crosse  in  baptisme.  The 
worst  event  of  the  information  which  I  feare,  is  my  retume  into 
England ;  which  although  I  am  not  desirous  it  should  be  upon  these 
terms,  yet  if  it  be  without  much  violence,  I  shall  not  be  much 
troubled. 

"  Sir,  I  doe  account  myselfe  extremely  obliged  to  your  kindnesse 
and  charity  in  your  continued  care  of  me  and  bounty  to  me;  it  is  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  have  almost  from  all  men  but  yoursclCe 
suffered  some  diminution  of  their  kindnesse  by  reason  of  my  absence, 
for  as  the  Spaniard  sayes,  'The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends.'  But  Sir,  I  account  myselfe  infinitely  oblig'd  to  you,  much 
for  your  pension,  but  exceedingly  much  more  for  your  affection, 
which  you  have  so  signally  expressed.  I  pray  Sir,  be  pleased  to 
present  my  humble  service  to  your  two  honoured  brothers :  I  shall 
De  ashamed  to  make  any  addresse,  or  pay  my  thankes  in  words  to 
them,  till  my  Rule  of  Conscience  be  publicke,  and  that  is  all  the  way 
I  have  to  pay  my  debts;  that  and  my  prayers  that  God  would U  Sir, 
Mr.  Martin,  bookseller,  at  the  Bell,  in  S.  Paul's  Church-yard,  is  my 
correspondent  in  London,  and  whatsoever  he  receives  he  transmits  it 
to  me  carefully;  and  so  will  Mr.  Royston,  though  I  doe  not  often 
imploy  him  now.  Sir,  I  feare  I  have  tir'd  you  with  an  impertinent 
letter,  but  I  have  felt  your  charity  to  be  so  great  as  to  doe  much 
more  than  to  pardon  the  excesse  of  my  affections.  Sir,  I  hope  that 
you  and  I  remember  one  another  when  we  are  upon  our  knees, 
doe  not  think  of  coming  to  London  till  the  latter  end  of  summer  ( 
the  spring,  if  I  can  enjoy  my  quietnesse  here;  but  then  I  doe  if  Gc 
permit :  but  beg  to  be  in  this  interval  refreshed  by  a  letter  from  you 
at  your  leisure,  for  indeed  in  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  and  endear- 
ment to^ 

Honour'd  Sir, 
Your  very  oblig'd,  most  affectionate  and  humble  senrant, 

JEB.  TAYLOE".'* 
'  Note  (D  D.)  «  Evelyn  Papen,  ined. 
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In  consequence  of  the  infonnation  laid  against  Taylor,  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  the  governor  of  Carrickfergus  by  the  Irish  privy  council 
to  bring  him  before  them  for  examination".  In  the  minutes  of  the 
council  no  other  entry  occurs  relating  to  him,  and  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  his  friends  had  power  to  ootain  his  speedy  discharge.  The 
journey  however  to  Dublin,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  was  sufficient  to 
throw  him  into  a  severe  illness^  which  perhaps  was  admitted  by  the 
government  as  a  plea  for  letting  him  off  more  easily. 

In  the  letter  of  lady  Wray  to  which  I  have  already  so  often  re- 
ferred, it  is  said  that  he  about  this  time  '  suffered  much  from  sir 
Phelim  0*Nial^.'  But  this  is  evidently  a  circumstance  respecting 
which  her  memory  had  deceived  her,  since  that  weak  and  cruel  chief- 
tain had  suffered  death  some  years  before  Taylor's  arrival  in  Ireland. 
From  his  kindred  and  clan  at  this  time  a  loyalist  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend, even  if  they  had  possessed  the  power  of  injuring  him  ;  and 
the  (yNiak,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Irish  septs,  had  been  completely 
crushed  by  the  dreadful  severities  of  Ireton  and  CromwelL  In  1600 
however  the  neighbouring  county  of  Tyrone  was  realljr  infested  for 
some  time  by  bands  of  Tories  and  White  BoysP,  and  if  Taylor  kept 
a  farm,  as  from  various  circumstances  he  appears  to  have  done,  it  is 
possible  that  his  cattle  may  on  some  occasion  have  been  stolen ;  a 
circumstance  which  might  be  easily  exaggerated  by  family  tradition, 
till  it  became  in  the  narration  of  his  grandchild  a  persecution  by  the 
Boman  catholics.  But  if  it  had  been  any  thing  considerable,  we 
should  have  found  in  all  probability  some  mention  of  it  in  his  let- 
ters ;  and  on  the  contrary,  I  am  assured  that  the  traditions  of  the 
country  imply  that  with  the  peasantry  of  that  persuasion,  his  amiable 
temper  ana  ascetic  habitd  rendered  him  an  object  of  regard  and 
veneration. 

It  was  this  perhaps  which  gave  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  the  report 
of  his  inclination  to  popery,  of  which  he  complains  in  his  '  Letters  to 
persons  changed  in  their  Religion,'  which,  though  not  now  published, 
appear  to  have  been  written  about  this  time**.  No  new  work  of  his 
issued  from  the  press  this  year,  for  the  '  Ephesian  matron'  is  appre- 
hended by  Mr.  Bonney  to  have  been  merely  a  reprint  of  that  story 
as  told  in  the  Holy  Dying '.  The  following  letter  however  was  pub- 
lished in  the  QavaroKoyia  of  Dr.  John  Steame,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Dublin ;  and  is  interesting,  as  being,  ex- 
cept the  interminable  epitaph  on  lady  Carbery,  the  only  remaining 

■  Note  (E  E.)  The  one  in  question  bears  date  Monday, 

•  ['CNeil'  p.  xcriii.    be!ow,  and  to  Jan.  11,  1657  (i.e.   1651)  and  refers  to 

Clarendon  ;  '  O'Neale,'  Hume.]  the  other  two  letters  (*  To  persona  changed 

9  Rawdon  Papers,  pp.  218,  223,  &c.  in  their  religion*)  as  '  lately  published  ;' 

^  [The  sentence  referred  to  occurs,  and  the  two  editions  of  these  which  have 

Dot  in  either  of  the  two  letters  *To  per-  been  collated  for  the  present  publicatiou 

tons  changed  in  their  religion,'  but  in  the  bear  date,  both  of  them,  A.D.  1657.] 
first  of  the  three  letters  *  To  one  tempted         '  Bonney,  Life,   p.   274.      [But  see 

to  the  Romish  church.'     But  all  the  toI.  iii.  p.  447.] 
letters  were  written  earlier  than  this. 
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specimen  of  the  author's  Litinity.  The  concluding  comphmcnt  w 
lively  and  elegant.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  flatters 
so  beautifully  in  a  learned  language  as  in  EngHsh.  With  the  poor 
book  which  is  beslavered  with  such  deglutitious  phrases  I  have  no 
acquaintance. 

Vlro  amicissimo  et  integerrhao  JoJianni  Steame, 
medicina  et  philosophic  prof  essori  doctissimo, 

Quamprimum  earum  mihi  facta  est  copia,  in  schedas  tuas  invola- 
venmt  oculi  et  mens,  amor  et  acumen,  et  tota  quanta  quanta  est  curU 
ositatis  mpellex,  ut  discemerem  quicquid  id  fuit  quod  parturiens  ei 
ferax  ingenium^  in  lucem  hodiemam  destinarat  bono  publico.  Tarn 
recte  novi  ingenium  tuum,  Steami  doctissime,  ex  monumeniis ptihlici^, 
et  privatis  praclara  tva  eruditionis  indicibus,  ut  difficile  non  fuerii 
hariolari  quid  intus  lateret  in  Enchiridio,  quod  festinantius  singiila-- 
ris  iua  humanitas  pramiserat,  Enimvero  nee  falsus  fui,  PrasensU 
enim  animus  me  in  hisce  tabulis,  ingenii  cupedias  et  bellaria,  philo^ 
tophus  inventa  non  vulgaria,  rationis  iicpov  e^pT/juui,  arlis  mcdica  quam 
hodie  in  Hibemia  metropoli  adomas,  specimen  non  mediocre :  at  cum 
irrueram  in  interloquium,  {placide  enim  et  moderate  tot  rpayrifiaTa 
adire,  nee  enim  difftebor,  impos  plane  fui)  me  divinum  sensi ;  et  quern 
pragustaveram,  lepide  quidem  i>aticinatus  qnalem  perlecturns  eram 
libellum,  eum  demum  aut  avidim,  ne  totum  non  exhaurirem,  antpitis- 
sans,  ne  citius  quam  volueram  clauderetnr  festum,  certe  vtira  cum  in- 
gluvie  nan  una  modo  ordinata,  ingressi  in  animum  meum :  et  tandem 
ruminans  quod  delibaveram,  sensi  clarisnme  {et  latatns  sum)  sciertdre 
reconditions  arcana  reserata,  ingenii  incomparahilis  imx^iprifiaTa, 
"  veritatis  iUustre  et  ingenuum  ministerium,  et  quastiones  nodosas  satis, 
sed  nee  inntiles,  quas  aut  solvisti  dextre,  aut  dissecuisti  strenue,  in 
omnibm  vel  Aristoteli  vel  Alexandra  tuppar :  adeo  ut  non  ineptnm 
jndicaverim  gratulari  reipubliea  literarire  hoe  novum  emergens  dectis, 
imo  et  tibi  in  aurem  insusurrare  quam  fccliciter  Spartam  hanc  exor^ 
naveris;  certe  bono  publico,  honori  academia  Dubliniensis,  usui  et 
emamento  literaforum,  saluti  sedentis  et  desidis  turba  cogitabundomm 
hominum,  quinimo  et  inclyta  fama  tua.  Tantum  est:  nihil  enint 
snperest  nisi  ut  te  amem,  ut  legam,  ut  relegam,  et  ut  {quod  vovii 
Socrates  in  intuitu  et  speculatione  mortis)  ego  pro  tuis  de  morte  pra- 
Claris  lucubrationibns  et  longavitatis  salntarihus  documeniis  nuncti^ 
parem  gaUum  Msculapio  ;  vel  potius  tibi  {quod  Apollinis  filio  Hera^ 
elides  constituiC)  ^kaCov  Kprjinjv  XP^^^  ''^^  6p6(f>ovK     Serpeniem 

'  [Compare  the  liigli  character  which  racUdes  coiistituit,   ^Xalou  icffy^iiw    /vi* 

Taylor  gives  of  Steame  io  his  letter  to  aKtvdffot  iv  r^  tov  *AeK\riviou  yvftvatri^ 

themarquessof  Ormond,  p.  xcv.  below.]  jcpvarjy  tov  6p6fov, — Cauasin,  poljhist. 

*  [Fuit  in  i£sculapii  gyinnaaio  fons  symboL  i  28.] 
olei|  aureo  fomice  conspicuua,  quern  He- 
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miiem  ei  eanem  in  aie  jEsculapU  tu  cave.    Elenim  n<m  iia  pridem 
$mmti  mordadum  animalculorum  mariiunculas.     Vale. 

Ex  amoMimmo  reoessu  in  Parlmore  dedit 

JERBMIAS  TAYLOR. 
SSL  Th.Prqfutor. 

Whsfc  follows  18  of  a  very  diffSerent  character. 

^'TO  JOHN  BVBLYK,  BSQUIRB. 

*' Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — Yours  dated  Jaly  23d  I  received  not  till 
All  Saints'  day  :  it  seemes  it  was  stopp'd  by  the  intervening  tronbles 
in  England^ :  but  it  was  lodged  in  a  good  hand,  and  came  safely  and 
unbroken  to  me.  I  must  ueedes  beg  the  favour  of  you  that  I  may 
receive  from  you  an  account  of  your  health  and  present  conditions, 
and  of  your  family ;  for  I  feare  concerning  all  my  friends,  but  espe- 
cially for  those  few  very  choice  ones  I  have,  lest  the  present  troubles 
may  have  done  Ahem  any  violence  in  their  affaires  or  content.  It  is 
now  long  since  that  cloud  passed;  and  though  I  suppose  the  sky  is 
yet  full  of  meteors  and  evil  prognostics,  yet  you  all  have  time  to  con- 
sider concerning  your  peace  and  your  securityes.  That  was  not  God's 
time  to  relieve  his  church,  and  I  cannot  understand  from  what  quarter 
that  wind  blew,  and  whether  it  was  for  us  or  against  us.  But  God 
disposes  all  things  wisely ;  and  religion  can  receive  no  detriment  or 
diininution  but  by  our  owne  fault  I  long.  Sir,  to  come  to  converse 
with  you;  for  I  promise  to  myselfe  that  I  may  receive  from  you  an 
exceUent  account  of  your  progression  in  religion,  and  that  you  are 
entred  into  the  experimental  and  secret  way  of  it,  which  is  that  state 
of  excellency  whether  [whither]  good  persons  use  to  arrive  after  a 
..state  of  repentance  and  caution.  My  retirement  in  this  solitary  place 
hath  been,  I  hope,  of  some  advantage  to  me  as  to  this  state  of  reli^ 
gion,  in  which  I  am  yet  but  a  novice,  but  by  the  goodness  of  Qod  I 
see  fine  things  before  me  whither  I  am  contending.  It  is  a  great 
but  a  good  worke,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers, 
and  to  obtaine  of  God  for  me  that  I  may  arrive  to  that  height  of  love 
and  anion  with  God,  which  is  given  to  all  those  soules  who  arc  very 
deare  to  God.  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  I  purpose  to  be  in  London  in 
April  next,  where  I  hope  for  the  comfort  of  conversing  with  you.  In 
the  mean  time  be  pleas'd  to  accept  my  thankes  for  your  great  kind- 
nesse  in  taking  care  of  me  in  that  token  you  were  pleased  to  leave 
with  Mr.  Martin.  I  am  sorry  the  evil  circumstances  of  the  times 
made  it  any  way  afilictive  or  inconvenient.  I  bad  rather  you  should 
not  have  been  ourdenM  than  that  I  should  have  received  kindnesse 
on  bard  omditigna  to  you.    Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  studies 

•  Note(FF.) 

\ 
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now,  for  I  suppose  you  are  very  buisy  there :  but  I  shall  desire  the 
favour  that  I  may  know  what  you  are  now  doing,  for  you  cannot 
separate  your  affaires  from  being  of  concerne  to, 

Deare  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Portmore,  Not.  8,  1659.  JEE.  TAYLOR"/' 

With  such  humility  did  the  author  of  the  '  Holy  Living  and  Dying* 
regard  his  own  attainments  in  religion,  and  such  were  his  impressions 
of  the  happiness  and  consolation,  even  in  this  life,  cbnferred  by  a  pure 
and  exalted  piety.  If  there  is  something  mystic  in  the  tone  which  he 
adopts,  and  we  are  reminded,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of  his  previous  in- 
quiries concerning  the  Perfectionists,  let  it  be  remembered  that  his 
subsequent  no  less  than  his  preceding  writings  bear  testimony  to  his 
freedom  from  any  error  of  the  kind ;  and  that  his  devotion  through 
life  appears  to  have  continued  as  we  have  hitlierto  seen  it,  however 
intense,  however  unremitted,  however  (I  had  almost  said)  seraphic, — 
yet  practical,  peaceful,  energetic,  and  orderly ; — of  a  kind  which,  in- 
stead of  seeking  food  in  visions  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  displaying 
itself  in  a  fantastical  adoption  of  new  toys  and  instruments  of  theo- 
pathy,  made  him  the  better  friend,  the  better  parent,  the  better  ser- 
vant of  the  state,  the  better  member  and  governor  of  that  church 
which  he  had  defended  in  her  deepest  adversities  *. 


■  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 

■  [To  this  period  belongs  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  Taylor  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Graham,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. It  is  preserved  in  a  common-place 
book  of  bp.  Dopping,  in  the  college  li- 
brary, and  was  published  in  the  Irish 
Eccles.  Journal,  Jan.  1849  ; — 

;*  Portmore,  Jan.  13,  1659  (i.e.  16g  ) 
Sir, — I  understand  by  Mr.  Cowly  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  out  of  towne,  and  that 
causes  to  you  this  trouble  of  receiving 
the  inclosed  note  both  for  him  and  your- 
selfe.  It  is  onely  the  beginning  of  a 
theologicall  library  fitted  to  these  pur- 
poses that  you  pretend  to,  that  is,  to  bee 
wise  and  learned  in  the  christian  religion, 
as  it  is  Uught  and  professed  in  the  church 
of  England;  when  your  purses  grow 
large,  and  your  designs  beyond  all  that 
can  bee  done  by  the  studies  here  described, 
if  you  please  to  command  mee  I  will 
draw  you  a  much  larger,  and  such  as 
shaU  bee  proportioned  to  your  utmost 
aims.  In  the  meane  time  I  desire  you 
to  take  notice  onely  of  the  easiest  part  of 
this  employment  pointed  out  by  the  cata- 
logue :  if  you  spend  your  time  and  facul- 


ties in  the  practicall  part  meerly  you  will 
best  of  all  consult  wiih  your  present  con- 
dition, and  the  greatest  of  your  future 
hopes,  the  happinesse  of  eternity.  If  you 
desire  it  and  thinke  it  usefull  I  am  ready 
upon  your  first  motion  to  designe  for 
you  a  short  and  usefull  catalogue  of 
practicall  divinity  books  which  will  not 
vex  your  understanding,  but  much  im- 
prove your  spirit:  "When  Mr.  Sheridan 
returns  I  pray  commend  mee  kindly  to 
him,  and  tell  him  if  bee  desires  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  note  of  books  bee  may 
have  it  for  calling  for.  I  hope  to  bee  in 
Dublin  by  the  earliest  spring,  and  then 
I  shall  bee  willing  to  receive  any  of  your 
desires,  to  which  if  I  can  minister,  I  will 
not  refuse  to  doe  the  oflSce  of^  Sir, 
Your  very  afi*ectionate  friend 
to  serve  you, 

JER.  TAYLOR, 
To  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Graham, 
fellow  of  Trinity  colledg,  neare  Dublin. 
These. 

Hee  that  would  improve  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
England,  so  as  to  bee  able  to  teach  others. 
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Those  adversities  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  though  Taylor 
coold  not  foresee  it,  and,  as  appears  from  some  expressions  in  the 


must  bee  carefull  to  understand,  and  bee 
Tery  perfect  in  every  part  of, 

1.  The  common  prayer  booke,  with  tW 
its  rubricks,  or  titles  of  direction :  The 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments:  The 
booke  of  ordination :  and  the  canons 
made  in  1572  and  160).  As  auxiliaries 
to  these  I  advise  you  reade  diligently  and 
frequently  the  5th  booke  of  Hooker's 
EcclesiasticaU  policy ;  the  first  4  books 
are  also  excellent,  but  they  principally 
minister  to  other  purposes. 

Read  also  Mr.  Fisher's  Defence  of  the 
English  liturgy,  and  Dr.  Hammond,  and 
Dr.  Taylor  his  apology  for  liturgies,  and 
the  prefaces  before  his  collection  of  offices. 
These  are  sufficient  for  the  explicating 
and  confirming  her  manner  of  prater  and 
serring  God. 

2.  You  must  understand  and  bee  able 
to  defend  her  goTemment  and  discipline. 
To  this  purpose  you  may  reade  Dr. 
Hammond's  dissertations  against  Blon- 
dell,  and  Dr.  Taylor  his  Episcopacy  as- 
serted, and  what  passed  at  the  isle  of 
Wight  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  King  and  the  London 
divines;  to  which  you  may  adde  Bp. 
Andrews  his  two  epistles  which  are  in  his 
opuscula. 

[3.]  There  remains  now  her  doctrine 
to  bee  learned,  that  you  may  know  what 
shee  is  pro  $ensUf  as  what  shee  is  pro 
eultu;  and  her  doctrine  is  contained  in 
the  common  prayer  booke,  in  the  Church 
Catechisme,  in  the  39  articles,  and  in  the 
booke  of  Homilies ;  for  the  understand- 
ing and  abilities  to  proove  and  defend 
these,  you  mustjicquaint  yourselfe  with 
the  positive  and  polemic  discourses  of 
such  as  are  most  eminent  amongst  us : 

Amongst  our  English  Divines  I  recom- 
mend to  you  for  controversy  between  us 
and  the  Church  of  Rome : 

Bp.  Andrews  Tortura  Torti  and  Re- 
tponsio  ad  apologiam  Bellarmini. 

Arch.  Lawd  against  Ffisher. 

Bp.  White  against  Ffisher. 

Ld.  Ffalkland  of  infallibility. 

Dr.  Taylor  of  real!  presence,  and  his 
two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  Discourse  of 
friendship. 

Dr.  Baron  de  objecto  fidei,  and  every 
thing  of  his. 

Bp.  Mountague  against  the  Oagger. 

Bp.  Bramhall  against  Militiere,  and 
of  Schisme. 

Dr.  Overal  his  defensio  Ecclesi®  An- 
glicans. 


For  forreiners  the  best  I  know  are 
Chemnitius  his  examen  concil^  Triden- 
tini :  Gerhardi  loci  communes,  which 
serve  to  all  purposes  of  the  whole  body  of 
Divinity,  but  you  must  pare  away  liis 
two  Lutheran  spots,  vii.,  of  consubstan- 
tiation  and  ubiquity. 

Moulin  against  Cardinal  Perron  in 
defence  of  King  James. 

Episcopius,  whose  whole  works  are 
excellent,  and  conuine  the  whole  body 
of  orthodox  religion. 

Chamier  is  a  very  good  writer,  but  yon 
must  abate  his  Calvinisme. 

Vossii  Theses,  and  De  Sacramentorum 
vi  et  efficaciA. 

Causabon's  [Wc]  Epistle  to  Ffronto 
Duc«us,  and  his  Epistle  to  Cardinal 
Perron  in  behalf  of  King  James. 

For  positive  Theology,  of  our  English 
you  may  choose 

Bp.  Andrews'  Sermons, 

Ffaringdon's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Sanderson's  Sermons, 

Dr.  Ffield  of  the  Church, 

Dr.  Hammond's  practical  Catechisme, 

Dr.  Taylor's  history  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  his  veare  of  Sermons, 
rule  of  conscience,  and  his  doctrine  and 
practice  of  repentance. 

These  will  serve  your  best  purposes 
sufficiently,  and  when  you  are  master  of 
the  learning  and  religion  contained  in 
these,  you  will  bee  better  able  to  choose 
your  studys  than  I  shall  bee  to  advise 
you. 

Only  be  ple.ifted  to  get  the  Bibliotheca 
Criticorum,  which  contains  all  the  best 
protestant  commentaries,  and  some  others 
not  protestantB,  upon  the  whole  Bible, 
and  IS  of  itself  an  excellent  library  and 
sufficient  to  all  your  purposes. 

For  a  little  breviary  or  institution  of 
divinity,  I  very  much  commend  to  you  a 
little  booke  called  Declaratio  scntentisB 
eorum  qui  ex  foederato  Belgio  vocantur 
Remonstrantes,  together  with  the  Apo* 
logia  they  published  in  defence  of  it. 

This  Sir,  you  may  please  to  make  the 
beginning  of  your  Library,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  first  studies.  It  were 
well  also  if  you  could  a  little  looke  into 
the  EcclesiasticaU  history,  to  which  pur* 
pose  procure  Eusebius,  with  Scatiger** 
admirable  animadversions  upon  it. 

The  tripartite  history. 

Calvisius  his  Chronology. 

Bp.Mountague's  History  ofthe  Church. 

Causabon's  Exercitationes  in  Baronii 
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preceding  letter^  was  uncertain  whether  the  aspect  of  the  times  por- 
tended good  or  an  increase  of  eviL  His  journey  to  London  however, 
which  we  have  seen  him  already  meditating,  and  which  he  again  pro- 
mises to  his  friend  and  himself  in  the  letter  which  stands  next  in  the 
series,  was  as  well  timed  for  his  own  prospects  and  future  advance- 
ment, as  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  secret  of  Monk's  intentions. 

"to  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIBB. 

Portmore,  Feb.  10,  l6fH. 

'*  Honoured  and  deare  Sir, — ^I  received  yours  of  December  2,  in 
very  good  time,  but  although  it  came  to  me  before  Christmas,  yet  it 
pleaseid  God  about  that  time  to  ky  his  gentle  hand  upon  me ;  for  I 
had  beene  in  the  worst  of  our  winter  weather  sent  for  to  Dublin  by 
our  late  anabaptist  commissioners ;  and  found  the  evil  of  it  so  great, 
that  in  my  going  I  began  to  be  ill :  but  in  my  return,  had  my  ill  re- 
doubled and  fixed :  but  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore  my  health,  I 
hope  ad  majorem  Iki  gloriam ;  and  now  that  I  can  easily  write,  I 
return  you  my  very  hearty  thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter,  and 
particularly  for  the  inclosed.  Sir;  the  apology  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me,  I  read  both  privately  and  heara  it  read  publikely  with  no 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  materials  are  worthy,  and  the 
dress  is  clean,  and  orderly,  and  beauteous :  and  I  wish  that  all  men 
in  the  nation  were  obliged  to  read  it  twice :  it  is  impossible  but  it 
must  do  good  to  those  guilty  persons  to  whom  it  is  not  impossible  to 
repent,  i  our  character  hath  a  great  part  of  a  worthy  reward,  that 
it  is  translated  into  a  language  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by 
veiy  many  beaux  esprils.    But  that  which  I  promise  to  myself  as  an 

imnales,  and  then  you  may  be  fit  to  read  use  of  and  especially  read ;  for  'tis  likely 

Baronius  his  annab  without  danger.  they  are  the  best  books;  many  books  are 

When  you  are  pleased  to  looke  into  not  usefuU:    These  few  wiU   doe  Tery 

Schoole  Divinity  the  best  are,  much  for  you,  and  when  you  are  ready ' 

Aquinas  Summs;   Occam  in  senten-  and  can  find  time,  read  the  fathers  oif 
tias ;    Estius  in  sent. ;    Caprcolas  with  the  first  300  years  at  least,  they  are  few, 
FCareolus ;  Biel ;  Suarez  upon  Aquinas ;  and  not  rery  voluminous,  and  they  are 
bee  is  long,  but,  except  Estius,  is  the  best  the  surest  guides." 
of  them,  and  in  some  regards  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  him.  For  information   respecting   (I)  bp. 

To  these  if  you  will  adde  a  collection  Dopping,  (2)  Mr.  Graham  to  whom  the 

of  little  tractats  of  the  most  eminent  per-  letter  is  addressed,  and  Mr,  Cowly  and 

tons  upon  particular  subjects,  you  will  Mr.  Sheridan  who  are  mentioned  in  the 

find  much  advantage  by  it.     I  name  one  beginning  of  it,  and  (3)  some  of  the  works 

or  two  by  way  of  instance.    Beverovicius  enumerated,   the  reader  is    referred   to 

bis  collection  of  Epistles  de  vitse  ter-  the  notes  with  which  the  letter  was  put 

mino;   Baronius  de  peccato  mortali  et  forth  in  the  Irish  Eccles.  Journal,   as 

Yeniali ;  but  these  are  innumerable ;  if  above. 

^ou  err  in  the  choice  of  these  your  losse  The  letter  itself  may  be  compared  with 
18  not  much,  for  they  are  but  of  snudl  Taylor's  second  sermon  on  the  '  Minis- 
price,  ter's  duty*  &c.  in  vol.  viii. — The  reader 

In  the  reading  these  authors  I  have  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  praise  which 

recommended  to  you,  pray  observe  what  Taylor  bestows  on  Episcopius ;  and  will 

quotations  they  have,  that  thereby  you  see  from  this  where  he  may  have  learned 

may  perceive  what  authors  they  make  his  doctrines  respecting  Original  Sin.] 
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exeelleut  entertainment,  is  your  Myaitm  BrUannieumJ.  But  Sir, 
being  yon  intend  it  to  the  purposes  of  piety  as  well  as  pleasure,  why 
do  you  not  rather  eall  it  Paradi&us  than  Elysium  ;  ance  the  word  is 
used  by  the  Hellenish  Jewes  to  signify  any  place  of  spiritual  and  im* 
material  pleasure,  and  excludes  not  the  material  and  secular.  Sir; 
I  know  you  are  such  a  curieur,  and  withal  so  diligent  and  inquisitive, 
that  not  many  things  of  the  delicacy  of  learning,  relating  to  your  sub- 
ject, can  escape  you ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  great  unprudence  in 
me  to  offer  my  little  mite  to  your  already  digested  heape.  I  hope 
ere  long  to  have  the  honour  to  waite  on  you,  and  to  see  some  ports 
and  steps  of  your  progression :  and  then  if  I  see  I  can  bring  any 
thing  to  your  building,  though  but  hair  and  stickes,  I  shall  not  be 
wanting  in  expressing  my  readinesse  to  serve  and  to  honour  you,  and 
to  promote  such  a  worke,  than  which  I  thinke  in  the  world  you  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  and  a  more  ingenious. 

'*  Sir ;  I  do  really  beare  a  share  in  your  feares  and  your  sorrowes 
for  your  deare  boy.  I  doe  and  shall  pray  to  God  for  him;  but  I 
know  not  what  to  say  in  such  things.  If  God  intends  by  these  clouds 
to  convey  him  and  you  to  brighter  graces  and  more  illustrious  glories 
respectively,  I  dare  not  with  too  much  passion  speake  against  tlie  so 
great  good  of  a  person  that  is  so  deare  to  me,  and  a  child  tliat  is  so 
deare  to  you.  But  I  hope  that  God  will  doe  what  is  best :  and  I 
humbly  beg  of  him  to  choose  what  is  that  best  for  you  both.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  and  season  of  the  spring  gives  leave,  I  intend  by 
Grod's  permission  to  rcturne  to  England :  and  when  I  come  to  Lon- 
don with  the  first  to  waite  on  you,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  regard, 
and  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  a  worthy 
friendship,  and  in  whom  I  know  so  much  worthinesse  is  deposited. 

I  am,  most  faithfully  and  cordially. 

Tour  very  affectionate  and  obliged  servant. 


This  journey  to  London,  though  probably  undertaken  with  no 
further  expectations  than  of  seeing  his  friends,  and  giving  the  last 
inspection  to  his  Ditclor  dubiiantium  in  its  progress  through  the 
press,  was  propitious  to  Taylor's  advancement.  His  name  appeared 
among  the  signatures  of  loyalists  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  affixed 
to  their  declaration  of  April  24,  1660,  in  which  they  expressed  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 

i'ustice  of  Monk  and  his  government.  He  was  thus  advantageously 
)rought  under  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  on  his  return  to  the  throne, 
as  a  faithful  adherent  to  monarchy  and  episcopacy;  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  dedicating  to  him  the  great  work  to  which  his  best 
years  had  been  devoted,— on  which  oi  all  his  compositions  he  had 

J  Note  (G  G.)  «  Evelyn  Papers,  iucd. 
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bestowed  the  most  time  and  labour,  the  most  anxiety  and  prayer, — 
and  in  which  of  all  others  he  seems  to  have  pleased  liiinseif  with  tlie 
idea  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future  fame,  and  ren- 
dering an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  reli^on. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
received  has  altogether  answered  these  anticipations.  With  all  its 
learning,  most  widely  ransacked  and  most  prodigally  displayed, — ^itli 
all  its  acuteness  of  argument  and  criticism,  its  strong  practical  good 
sense,  and  its  admirable  moderation, — the  Ductor  dubitantium  has 
perhaps  been  among  the  least  read  and  least  popular  of  his  writings. 
The  world  have  been  less  anxious  to  study  than  to  talk  of  and  ml- 
mire;  its  object,  even  at  its  first  appearance,  was  in  some  degree 
accounted  obsolete,  and  its  sphere  of  utility  limited ;  and  while  his 
devotional  works  have  found  their  way  into  every  closet  and  every 
cottage,  his  optts  magnum  reposes  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  in 
company  with  the  neglected  giants  of  an  earlier  day,  the  Summa  sen- 
tentiarum,  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus. 

How  far  this  neglect  is  merited  or  undeserved, — how  far  it  is  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  his  design,  or  incidental  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  design  is  executed, — a  better  opportunity  will  hereafter  be 
afforded  for  enquiring.  I  will  here  only  observe,  that  the  times  in 
which  it  appeared  had  in  themselves  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  rob  the  Ductor  dubitantium  of  even  its  due  share  of  popular 
notice  and  favour.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitation, 
which  left  men  Uttle  desire,  and  less  leisure,  to  open  folios  of  casuistry. 
Every  body  was  agitated  by  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well 
or  ill  of  the  restored  monarch  and  his  family ;  and  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment,—the  fears  of  persecution, — the  triumph  of  the  loyal, — and 
the  doubts  of  those  few  who  saw  deeper  into  Charles's  character, — 
were  succeeded  by  a  long  and  disgusting  course  of  tyranny  and  civil 
dissension,  and  by  a  school  of  hterature  and  composition,  of  all  others 
which  this  country  has  seen,  the  least  favourable  to  genius,  and  the 
most  unUke  that  style  of  thinking  and  expression  which  had  distin- 
guished Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  contemporaries. 

After  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  would  with  most  men  have  been  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected, 
that  jhey  should  suspend  awhile  the  labours  of  composition.  But 
the  rapidity  of  Taylor's  pen  was  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  fact  that  only  one  more  work  of  his  appeared  this  year,  the 
'Worthy  Communicant/ — accompanied  by  his  beautiful  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  sir  George  Dalstone.  The  dowager  princess  of  Orange 
was  at  this  time  in  England,  on  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  her 
brother ;  and  the  volume  is  inscribed  to  her,  in  a  dedication  in  which 
Taylor  eulogizes  not  only  her  virtues,  but  those  of  the  king,  in  a 
strain  which  may  be  forgiven  to  a  triumphant  loyalist,  when  speaking 
of  a  young  and  graceful  monarch,  whose  dignified  and  prudent  con- 
duct under  misfortune,  and  whose  supposed  constancy  in  maintaining 
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against  all  temptations  his  allegitoce  to  the  church  of  England,  had 
inspired  hopes  of  a  wisdom  and  piety,  which  his  subsequent  conduct 
but  too  lamentably  disappointed. 

The  merits  which  Taylor  had  to  plead  with  the  restored  goveni- 
ment  were  exceeded  by  those  of  few  persons  in  his  profession.  Of 
all  the  episcopal  clergy,  ojd  Sanderson  alone  perhaps  excepted,  there 
was  none  who  could  compete  with  him  in  the  renown  of  learning  and 
genius.  His  character  had  remained  unsullied  by  any  compliance 
with  the  factious  or  fanatical  party,  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
triumphs.  He  had  been  the  object  of  a  more  than  common  suspicion 
and  severity  on  the  part  of  the  usurping  government ;  and  even  his 
polemical  antagonists  were  in  the  habit  of  bearing  testimony  to 
his  blameless  hfe,  and  the  ardour  of  his  piety.  Whether  his  union 
with  the  king's  natural  sister  was  known  or  pleaded,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted.  If  it  were,  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may 
have  contributed  to  determine  the  scene  of  his  promotion  ;  and  that 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  distance  a  person  whose 
piety  might  lead  him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who 
would  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  speaking  more  freely  than  the 
rest  of  the  dignified  clergy. 

It  may  be  believed  however  that  Taylor  himself  would  be  by  no 
means  displeased  with  his  destination,  though  in  some  respects  a  more 
obscure  one  than  from  the  circumstances  enumerated  he  might  have 
looked  for.  His  family  were  already  in  Ireland,  and  though  tlie 
Mandinam  property  was  now  relieved  from  sequestration,  the  state  of 
his  worldly  affairs  can  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  removal  desirable.  To  the  country  of  his  refuge  he  seems  to  have 
felt  considerable  attachment;  and  the  persuasions  of  the  marquess, 
afterwards  duke  of  Ormoud,  who  was  the  great  pillar  of  the  episcopal 
cause,  and  who  was  extremely  and  laudably  solicitous  to  fill  the  sees 
of  his  native  kingdom  with  leanung  and  piety,  would  naturally  bo 
employed  both  to  forward  the  appointment  and  reconcile  him  to  it. 
He  was  accordingly  nominated  on  the  6th  of  August  after  the  king's 
return,  under  the  privy  seal,  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  shortly  after  elected  by  Ormond's  recommendation  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Dublin*. 

These  situations  were  very  far  from  sinecures.  In  the  university 
every  tiling  was  to  be  undone  and  begun  anew,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorders  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
revenues  had  been  dilapidated,  and  the  land  in  many  instances  alie- 
nated. None  of  the  members  then  in  possession  had  any  legal  title 
either  to  scholarship  or  fellowship;  all  having  been  introduced  by 
irregular  elections,  or  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  usurping  go- 

•  Rot  Pat  Cane  Hibern.  2nda  part,  Mason.  [Taylor  took  the  oaths  as  vicc- 
£  14,  15.  For  this  date  and  reference,  I  chancellor  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
am  obliged  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Monk      iiig  year.] 
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vernment.  And  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  no  election  could 
be  made  but  by  the  provost  and  the  concurring  votes  of  at  least  four 
seniors,  it  was  proposed  by  Taylor  that  hirasclf  as  vice-chancellor,  the 
archbisJiop  of  DubUn  as  visitor,  .ind  the  new  provost  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  should  be  empowered  by  their  own  authority 
to  elect  seven  senior  fellows,  who  were  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  from 
which  the  society  should  again  take  its  beginning.  Ormond  however 
chose  to  keep  this  appointment  in  his  own  hands,  though  he  so  far 
comphed  with  the  proposal  as  to  desire  the  vice-chancellor  and  pro- 
vost to  recommend  five  persons  who  might  by  the  royal  authority  be 
made  fellows ;  and  Taylor  had  in  consequence  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
curing a  fellowship  for  his  friend  Dr.  Stearne,  already  mentioned 
(though  a  married  man,  and  therefore  not  statutably  eligible)  on  the 

SJea  that  in  so  grei\t  a  scarcity  of  able  candidates,  his  learning,  and 
ong  acquaintance  with  the  college,  made  his  presence  absolutely 
necessary.  In  the  mean  time  Taylor  undertook  the  task  of  collecting, 
arranging,  revising,  and  completing  the  body  of  statutes  which  bishop 
Bedell  had  left  unfinished ;  in  settling  the  form  and  conditions  imder 
which  degrees  were  to  be  conferred;  in  appointhig  public  lectures 
and  disputations;  and  in  la}'ing  the  basis  of  the  distinguished  repu- 
tation which  the  university  of  Dublin  has  since  retained,  in  spite  of 
its  unfortunate  situation  in  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous competition  which  it  has  been  compelled  to  carry  on  with 
the  elder.and  more  extensive  establishments  of  the  sister  kingdom**. 

thankfulness  afid  bnmilitj  returned  their 
just  apprehensions  of  your  farour  and 
profcfssions  of  their  duty  to  your  ex- 
cellency. 

But  when  I  came  to  a  more  particular 
inspection  into  the  state  of  the  uniTersity, 
I  found  all  things  in  a  perfect  disorder ; 
indeed  so  great  as  can  be  imagined  to  be 
consequent  to  a  tad  war,  and  an  evil  in- 
competent government  set  over  them. 
To  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  with 
the  assistance  of  the  provost,  and  prinoi- 
pally  by  ^the  authority  and  countenance 
of  your  excellency,  endeavour  to  give  a 
timely  remedy. 

But  before  anything  can  be  done  regu- 
larly, I  shall  humbly  represent  to  your 
excellency  that  something  must  be  done 
irregularly ,  because  the  usual  order  of 
things  is  not  only  disturbed,  but  over- 
thrown, and  for  the  present  made  im- 
possible. For  there  is  indeed  a  heap  of 
men  and  boys,  but  no  body  of  a  college, 
no  one  member,  either  fellow  or  scholar, 
having  any  legal  title  to  his  place,  but 
thrust  in  by  tyranny  and  chance.  Now 
because  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  no 
election  can  be  made  but  by  the  provost 
and  four  senior  fellows  at  the  least,  and 
there  is  not  one  remaining  of  the  wh<^ 


*  Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  iL  p. 
208.  [Carte  drew  his  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  universit}'  from  two  let- 
ters of  Taylor's  (Carte  MSS.  fo.  SS.) 
which  may  as  well  be  given  entire ; — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellence. 

Although  all  my  little  fortune  and  more 
weighty  employment  is  wholly  owing  to 
your  lordship's  favour  and  nobleness,  yet 
I  shall  never  divertisc  your  great  afEiirs 
by  any  impertinent  expression  of  my 
thankfulness;  but  when  I  have  assured 
your  excellency  that  by  all  the  services 
of  my  life  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  honour 
to  your  name,  and  to  discharge  that  trust 
which  your  excellency  hath  been  pleased 
to  impose  on  me  iif  the  service  of  your 
university  of  Dublin,  I  shall  only  ac- 
quaint your  lordship  with  such  particulars 
of  business  as  relate  to  your  charge,  and 
that  fidelity  which  your  excellency  ought 
to  expect  from  me. 

After  my  arrival  at  Dublin,  I  visited 
the  college,  and  acquainted  them  with 
your  excellency's  great  regard  and  ten- 
der affection  to  them,  your  care  of  their 
advantages,  and  your  earnest  desires  of 
their  regular  comportment  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  church,  and  the  particular 
statutes  of  the  house.    They   with  aU 
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His  labonis  in  his  diocese  were  still  greater,  and  tbeir  result  at  first 
far  less  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  their  scope  was  more  extended,  and 


fbondation,  it  is  necessary  that  we  hare 
Teooune  to  your  excellency  to  reinstate 
the  college  in  a  capacity  of  niaking  re- 
gular elections. 

To  which  purpose  if  your  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  send  a  letter  to  myself 
TOUT  Tice-chancellor,  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  who  is  also  a  yisitor, 
and  to  the  prorost,  to  enable  us  to  make 
an  election  of  the  seven  senior  fellows, 
then  the  college  will  be  in  its  former 
state  and  possibility  of  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  the  statutes,  and  making  other 
elections;  but  unless  such  a  power  be 
granted  by  your  excellency,  or  procured 
from  his  most  sacred  majesty,  nothing  at 
all  can  be  done,  and  the  college  will  re- 
main in  a  state  of  dissolution. 

There  are  many  other  things  very  ma- 
terial to  be  />ffered  to  your  excellency  if 
you  shall  be  pleased  to  continue  to  me 
this  leave  of  addressing  my  letters  to 
your  lordship.  But  this  being  the  first 
great  necessity  without  the  supply  of 
which  nothing  can  be  done,  I  humbly 
ofier  it  to  the  speedy  consideration  of  your 
excellency ;  for  whose  increase  of  honour 
and  happiness  I  shall  frequently  and 
passionately  pray ;  for  the  present  hum- 
bly begging  your  pardon,  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  allow  in  me  this  am- 
bition of  calling  myself, 

My  most  excellent  lord. 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  dutiful  servant, 
JBR.  TAYLOR  DUNENSIS. 

Dublin,  Oct  5,  1660." 

"Dublin,  Dec.  19,  1660. 
May  it  please  your  Excellence. 
Mr.  Seele,  the  provost  of  the  College, 
and  myself,  according  to  the  care  com- 
mitted to  us,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  your  excellence,  have  upon  greatest 
deliberation  concluded,  and  do  now  hum- 
bly present  to  your  Excel,  these  persons 
inclosed  in  the  schedule  annexed,  to  be 
senior  fellows  of  the  college.  I  will  not 
interrupt  your  gpreater  afiairs  with  any 
particular  account  of  the  reasons  of  the 
electing  every  one  of  them;  only  in 
general  they  are  all  very  worthy  of  the 
favour  your  excellency  intends  to  them, 
and  are  all  capable  of  election  by  statute 
without  dispensation  :  one  only  excepted, 
whose  worthiness  is  not  (I  suppose)  un- 
known to  your  excellence,  at  least  by 
hmis,  I  mean  Dr.  Steanie,  whose  great 
learning,  and  skill  in  the  college  affiiirs, 


we  cannot  wsnt ;  and  therefore  though  he 
was  a  married  man,  and  lires  in  a  house 
of  the  college  very  near  to  it,  yet  we 
thought  it  fit  to  present  him  to  your  ex- 
cellence, and  the  provost  humbly  and 
earnestly  desires  be  may  be  admitted  (at 
least  till  the  college  afiairs  be  quite  set- 
tled) to  this  capacity  of  serving  the  col- 
lege, and  doing  honour  to  it,  in  our  great 
want  of  able  men.  This  we  humbly  sub- 
mit to  your  excel,  only  representing  the 
great  advantage  the  college  will  receive 
oy  him. 

If  your  excellence  do  not  disapprove 
this  election,  we  humbly  desire  his  Ma- 
jesty's confirmation  of  it  may  be  obtained ; 
that  as  these  men  receive  the  academical 
honours  and  advantages  from  your  ex- 
cellency's favour,  so  by  the  gracious  con- 
cession of  his  Maje8ty,-who  is  the  founder 
and  perpetual  patron,  they  may  be  legally 
enabled  to  make  leases  and  to  improve 
their  rents,  which  at  this  time  are  very 
low,  and  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 

But,  may  it  please  your  excellence, 
though  by  this  means  we  shall  be  a  per- 
fect college,  yet  we  are  but  an  imperfect 
university.  For  we  have  no  public  sta- 
tutes relating  to  an  university,  no  esta- 
blished formes  of  collating  degrees,  no 
public  lectures,  no  schools ;  no  Regius 
professor  of  Divinity,  and  scarce  any 
ensigncs  academicaL  But  if  your  excel- 
lence will  be  pleased  to  give  me  power 
and  command,  I  will  endure  the  labour 
-of  collecting  and  framing  such  statutes, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  most  prudent 

Cons  I  can  have,  as  are  necessary, 
>urable  and  usefiil,  and  present  them 
to  your  excellence;  that  upon  advice 
with  persons  experienced  in  (sic)  skilled 
in  such  things  you  may  please  to  approve 
them,  and  obtain  a  sanction  and  confir- 
mation of  them  :  that  posterity  may  see 
the  university  rising  to  its  full  state  and 
splendour  under  the  government  and 
conduct  of  your  excellence. 

I  humbly  submit  these  things  to  your 
excellency's  wisdom,  humbly  desiring 
the  continuance  and  increase  of  your 
favour  to  the  university,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  amongst  them  to 

My  most  honorable  Lord, 
Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  humble  servant, 
JEREM.  DUNENSIS  ELECT." 

(Note,  Taylor  writes,  «your  excel- 
lence;'   sometimes,   but   rarely,  'your 
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the  prejudices  against  which  he  had  to  contend  were  of  deeper  root, 
and  involved  more  important  interests. 

It  has  happened  almost  uniformly  in  cases  of  religious  difference, 
that  those  schisms  have  been  most  bitter^  if  not  most  lasting,  which 
have  arisen  on  topics  of  dispute  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
where  the  contending  parties  had  apparently  least  to  concede,  and 
least  to  tolerate.  Nor  are  there  many  instances  on  record  which 
more  fully  and  more  unfortunately  exempUfy  tliis  general  observation, 
than  that  of  the  quarrel  and  final  secession  of  the  puritan  clergy  from 
the  church  in  tlie  year  1G62.  Both  parties  in  that  case  were  agreed 
on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Both  professed  themselves  not  un- 
wilUng  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  mutually  endure  the  few  doctrinal 
points  on  which  a  difference  existed  between  them.  The  leading 
puritans  were  even  disposed  to  submit  to  that  episcopal  government, 
tlieir  opposition  to  wliich  during  former  reigns  had  created  so  much 
disturbance,  and  had  led  by  degrees  to  such  abundant  bloodshed  and 
anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange,  that  this  great  quarrel, 
which  divided  so  many  holy  and  learned  preachers  of  the  common 
faith,  was  occasioned  and  perpetuated  by  men  who,  cliiefly  resting 
their  objections  to  the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment, 
the  wording  of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneehng  at  the  eucha- 
rist,  were  willing  for  questions  like  these  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
religious  world,  and  subject  themselvcts  to  the  same  severities  which 
they  had  previously  inflicted  on  the  episcopal  clergy. 

With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there  were  appa- 
roiitly  only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  ruling  powers  to  follow. 
The  first  was  the  adoption  of  such  a  liturgy  ana  form  of  church 
government  as  would  at  once  satisfy  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  and 
presbytery.  This  was  attempted  in  vain,  and  was  indeed  a  measure 
the  failure  of  which  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  prejudices  and 
animosity  of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  bystander  to  anti- 
cipate. The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually,  promised 
by  the  king  in  the  declaration  of  Breda ;  that,  namely,  uniformity  of 
discipHne  and  worship  should  for  the  present  not  be  insisted  on; 
that  the  presbyterian  and  independent  preachers  should  during  their 
lives  be  continued  in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled ;  ejecting 
only  those  who  had  been  forcibly  intruded,  to  the  prejudice  of  per- 
sons yet  alive,  and  who  might  legally  claim  re-instatement ;  and 
filling  up  the  vacancies  of  such  as  died,  with  ministers  episcopally 
ordained  and  canonically  obedient.     In  this  case  it  is  possible  that, 

excellency  ;*  but  in  the  possetsire  case,  John  Stearne,  D'.  in  Phytic. 

*  jour  excellencies.*)  Jouhuali  Cowley,  M'.  in  Arts. 

Richard  Lingard. 

"  The  names  of  persons  presented  to  his  William  Vincent 

excellence  James  Ld.  Marquis  of  Or-  Patric  Sheridan, 
mond,  our  most  honoured  Chancellor,  as  JEKEM.  DUNEKSIS  BLECT  : 

▼ery  fit  to  be  admitted  into  senior  fellow-  Vice-CanccUarius. 

ships  in  the  college  of  the  H.  Trinity  xiio.  Seele,  pr«p.  clectus."] 
neero  Dublin ; — 
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as  the  stream  of  preferment  and  patronage  wonld  have  been  confined 
to  those  who  conformed ;  as  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Uturgy^  and  gave  a  manifest  preference  to  those 
churches  where  it  was  used^ ;  and  as  the  covenanting  clergy  would 
have  no  longer  been  under  the  influence  of  that  point  of  honour 
which,  when  its  observance  was  compulsory,  induced  them  to  hold 
out  against  it, — the  more  moderate,  even  of  the  existing  generation, 
would  have  by  degrees  complied  with  their  own  interests  and  the  in- 
clination of  their  flocks;  while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  age,  must  in  a  few  years  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  more  pertinacious.  We 
have  found  in  fact  by  experience,  that  the  liturgy  has  through  its 
intrinsic  merits  obtained  by  degrees  no  small  degree  of  reverence  even 
among  those  who  on  other  grounds,  or  on  no  grounds  at  all,  dissent 
from  the  church  of  England  as  at  present  constituted :  and  it  is 
possible  that  by  thus  forbearing  to  press  its  observance  on  those 
whose  minds  were  so  ill  prepared  to  receive  it,  a  generation  would 
soon  have  arisen  to  whom  their  objections  would  nave  appeared  in 
their  natural  weakness,  and  the  greatest  and  least  rational  of  those 
schisms  had  been  prevented,  winch  have  destroyed  the  peace  and 
endangered  the  existence  of  the  British  churches. 

But  while  we  at  the  present  day  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
schemes  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in  the  time  of 
our  fathers,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  justification  of  these  last,  to  con- 
sider how  little  the  principles  of  toleration  were  then  understood  by 
either  party ;  how  deeply  and  how  recently  the  episcopal  clergy,  and 
even  the  laity  of  the  same  persuasion,  had  suffered  from  the  very 
persons  who  now  called  on  them  for  forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few 
measures  which  were  really  proposed  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  were 
met  by  the  disingenuousness  of  some  of  the  presbyterian  leaders,  and 
the  absurd  bigotry  of  others*,  and  the  reasonable  suspicion  which 
was  thus  excited  that  nothing  would  content  them  but  the  entire  pro- 
scription of  the  forms  to  which  they  objected.  Nor  can  we  greatly 
wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  the  third  and  simplest  oourse 
was  adopted,  that  namely  of  imposing  afresh  on  all  a  liturgy,  to  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ardently  attached,  and  the  disuse  of 
which  in  any  particular  parishes  (when  the  majority  of  congregations 
enjoyed  it)  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  abundant  discontent  and 
inconvenience.  These  considerations  are  indeed  no  apology  for  the 
fresh  aggressions  of  which  the  episcopalian  party  were  guilty;  for 
their  unseasonable  though  well  intended  alterations  of  the'  liturgy, 
and  the  hostile  clauses  inserted  in  their  new  act  of  uniformity.  Tar 
less  can  they  extenuate  the  absurd  wickedness  of  the  persecution 
afterwards  resorted  to  against  those  whom  these  measures  had  con- 
firmed in  their  schism.     But  they  may  lead  us  to  apprehend  that 

•  Clirendra,  Life,  p.  167,  ed.  1769.  *  Note  (H  H.) 

I.  g 
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(though  a  very  few  concessions  more  would  have  kept  sncli  men  as 
Baxter  and  Philip  Henry  in  the  church)  there  would  have  been  very 
many  whom  no  concession  would  have  satisfied ;  and  thai  the  offence 
of  schism  was  in  a  great  degree  inevitable,  though  a  different  course 
on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party  might  have  rendered  it  oi  less  wide 
diffusion,  and  of  less  deep  and  lasting  malignancy. 

If  a  temper  thus  unfavourable  to  peace  prevailed  in  England,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  was  still  more  powerful.  Even 
among  the  episcopalian  clei^,  during  the  continuance  of  thdr  esta- 
blishment, no  inoonsideraUe  leaven  of  puritanism  had  been  found ; 
and  the  venerable  Usher  himself,  though  during  the  triumph  of  Cal- 
vini^n  he  saw  reasons  for  altering  his  sentiments,  gave  enconrage- 
ment  at  an  earlier  period  by  his  example  and  his  patronage  to  these 
unattractive  and  gloomy  tenets.  But,  by  the  absurd  and  most  miser- 
able rebellion  of  the  Roman  catholics,  begun  in  radiness  and  mis- 
calculation by  the  crazy  patriotism  oi  'Boger  More ;  carried  on  in 
folly  and  brutal  cruelty  by  Uie  drunken  (yNeil,  and  the  savage  rabble 
whom  he  could  neither  lead  nor  control ;  and  suppressed  by  a  system 
of  military  tyranny  the  most  perfect,  the  most  effectual,  the  most 
wicked  and  remorseless,  of  which  Christendom  affords  an  example ;  — 
the  protestant  episcopal  clergy  had  all  been  swept  away  from  that  ill- 
starred  kingdom.  Their  places  had  been  supplied  by  the  most  zealous 
adherents  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  covenant,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  profited  during  the  merciless 
system  o(  confiscation  which  Cromwell  had  put  in  practice,  and  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  in  his  school  and 
under  his  immediate  auspices,  whom  the  government  could  neither 
pay  nor  dischai^,  and  who,  though  they  had  concurred  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  crown,  were  very  little  disposed  to  sanction  that  of  the 
mitre. 

Already  these  men  had  gained  confidence  by  the  delay  which  inter^ 
vened  between  the  royal  designation  of  the  new  bishops  to  their 
respective  sees,  and  their  solemn  consecration  to  the  sacred  office* 
And  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  zeal  of  Ormond,  seconded  by  his 
great  popularity,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  small  majority  of  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  attached  by  old  recollections  and  a 
sense  ot  "recent  oppression  to  the  institutions  which  Calvinism  had 
supplanted,  the  hierarchy  and  the  Common  Prayer  would  have  had  a 
similar  and  a  yet  earlier  extinction  in  that  kingdom  than  in  Scotland. 
Fortunately  for  good  taste  and  rational  piety,  the  friends  of  both  were 
triumphant;  and  more  happily  still  for  the  national  honour  and 
prosperity,  the  restoration  of  both  was  effected  without  any  of  those 
severities  towards  dissenters  which  in  England  and  Scotland  disgrace 
the  annab  of  Charles  the  second.  Yet  the  year  1660  passed  away 
without  any  steps  being  taken  in  favour  of  episcopacy ;  and  it  was 
only  on  January  the  27th  of  the  following  year,  that  two  archbishops 
and  t^n  bishops  were  consecrated  bgr  BraaUialli  formerly  bishop  of 
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Detry,  and  now  primate,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  exultation  of  the 
loyalists,  in  the  cathedral  of  S.  Patrick.  Of  the  bishops  Taylor  was 
one,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon.  Of  his  talents  indeed  the 
government  in  church  and  state  seem  to  have  been  fully  sensible,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  avail  themselves,  since  it  was  he  who  was  also 
called  on  to  preach  on  the  eighth  of  May  before  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  again  before  the  primate  at  lus  metropolitan  visita- 
tion of  Down  and  Connor. 

Honours  and  preferment  were  now  flowing  fast  upon  him.  In 
February  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  in  addition  to  his  former  diocese,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  aoministration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dro- 
more,  "  on  account,^'  in  the  words  of  the  writ  under  the  privy  seal, 
"  of  bis  virtue^  wisdom,  and  induttiy*.'' 


•  Rot  Pat  13  Car.  II.  2nda  part, 
fade.  Se«  ako  Harris's  Ware,  p.  26<. 
[The  circumstances  under  which  Dro- 
more  was  annexed  to  Down  and  Connor, 
are  made  known  to  us  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  hy  Taylor  to  Or- 
mond,  a  few  weeks  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  made : — 

**  Uilsborongh,  March  28, 1661. 

May  it  please  your  excellence. 

1  am  not  willing  to  inte|mipt  your  * 
greater  afiairs  by  any  thing  of  lesser  con- 
sequence, except  where  my  duty  obliges ; 
but  what  concerns  the  good  of  your  ex- 
cellency's great  charge  the  university, 
I  know  your  excellency  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit the  trouble,  and  requires  of  me  to 
qSbt  to  your  consideration  all  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  advantages  to  it :  and  now, 
my  lord,  by  a  joined  consent  they  have 
petitioned  to  your  excellency  to  procure 
£sTonr  from  his  Majesty  for  the  Munster 
lands ;  which  besides  that  they  who  were 
possessed  of  them  have  forfeited  their  in- 
terest in  them,  they  have  also  broken  that 
covenant  by  which  they  became  invested 
in  them;  and  if  your  excellency  shall 
be  pleased  to  obtain  of  his  Majesty  the 
favour  which  they  humbly  petition  for, 
as  it  will  be  no  prejudice  to  the  just  in- 
terest of  any  one,  so  it  will  be  a  great 
advanuge  to  the  college  and  university, 
and  a  very  considerable  encouragement 
to  learning.  But  if  your  excellency  in 
your  wisdom  and  favour  to  the  university 
shall  think  it  fit  to  obtain  this  for  them, 
I  humbly  desire  your  excellency  to  re- 
serve to  yourself  a  power  of  dispensing 
the  advantages  so,  that  as  the  society  of 
the  college  receives  increase  of  salary,  so 
also  a  part  of  it  may  be  expended  in  the 
honorary  and  lueful  employment  of  the 

g 


university,  and  her  ministers,  that  it  may 
increase  in  both  capacities,  oollegiatt  aad 
academical. 

And  now,  mv  lord,  I  shall  beg  of  your 
excellency  to  give  me  leave  to  add  a  post- 
script for  myself;  which  alont  I  would 
not  have  done,  but  in  attendance  to  this 
other  of  the  university.  The  bishop  of 
Meath  is  dying;  the  bishopric  lies  near 
Dublin,  an4  fit  for  your  vice-chancellor't 
duty  and  attendance  on  the  trust  you 
have  put  in  me;  and  if  your  excellency 
shall  be  pleased  to  obtain  my  translation 
thither,  I  hope  the  fruit  of  it  wiU  accrue 
to  the  college,  and  no  less  to  the  church, 
but  in  some  regards  more.  Here  I  am 
perpetually  contending  with  the  worst  of 
the  Scotch  ministers.  I  have  a  most  un- 
comfortable employment,  but  I  bless  God, 
I  have  broke  their  knot,  I  have  overcome 
the  biggest  difficulty,  and  made  the  chsrge 
easy  for  my  successor  ;  and  now  I  humbly 

rttUion  your  excellency's  favour  in  this, 
suppose  none  of  my  brethren  will  op- 
pose me  in  this ;  but  expect  I  should  re- 
ceive the  favour.  I  shall  use  no  other 
argument  to  your  excellency,  but  a  plain 
and  just  appeal  to  your  wisdom  and 
nobleness,  fur  from  thence  only  I  derive 
all  my  hopes.  My  lord,  I  am  in  all  duty 
and  obedience 

Your  excellency's  most  obliged 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

JBRIM.  DUNBN8I8. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  diocese 
are  something  passionate  to  have  the  little 
diocese  of  Dromore  (which  was  taken  out 
of  Downe  but  lately,  and  is  not  of  extent 
or  charge  enough  for  a  bishop,  and  hath 
in  it,  besides  the  dignitaries  ofthe  church, 
but  five  ministers)  to  be  united  to  Downe 
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For  all  these  good  qualities,  and  for  patience  more  than  all,  the 
state  of  his  dioceses  afforded  him  indeed  abundant  occasion.  It  was 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  more  than  any  other,  that  the  clearance  of  the 
episcopalian  clergy  had  been  most  effectual,  and  that  their  places  had 
been  supplied  by  the  sturdiest  champions  of  the  covenant,  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  west  of  Scotland ;  disciples  of  Cameron,  Ben- 
wick,  and  Peden,  and  professing  in  the  wildest  and  most  gloomy  sense 
the  austere  principles  of  their  party.  Such  men  as  these,  more  pre- 
judiced in  proportion  as  they  were  worse  educated  than  the  other 
adherents  of  Calvin,  were  neither  to  be  impressed  by  the  zeal  with 
which  the  new  prelate  discharged  the  duties  of  hb  station,  nor  soft- 
ened by  the  tenderness  and  charity  expressed  in  his  deportment  to- 
wards themselves.  It  was  in  vain,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
that  he  preached  every  Sunday  in  different  churches  of  his  diocese ; 
that  he  invited  his  clergy  to  friendly  conferences ;  that  he  personally 
called  at  their  houses ;  employed  the  good  offices  of  pious  laymen  of 
their  own  persuasion,  and  offered  his  best  endeavours  to  give  satis- 
faction or  obtain  relief  for  their  scruples. 

In  answer  to  these  advances,  the  pulpits  resounded  with  exhor- 
tations to  stand  by  the  covenant  even  unto  blood ;  with  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  episcopal  order,  and  against  Taylor  more  parti- 
cularly ;  while  the  preachers  entered  into  a  new  engagement  among 
themselves,  "  to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to  endure  neither  their 
government  nor  their  persons/'  The  virtue&»and  eloquence  of  Taylor 
however  were  not  without  effect  on  the  laity,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  offended  by  the  refusal  of  their  pastors  to  attend  a  public  con- 
ference. The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  three  dioceses,  with  one 
single  exception,  came  over  by  degrees  to  the  bishop's  side;  and  we 
are  even  assured  by  Carte,  that  during  the  two  years  which  intervened 
before  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  great  majority 
of  the  ministers  themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  ai^uments,  to 
his  persevering  kindness  and  christian  example'.  - 

at  it  was  by  king  James  in  the  first  letters  letter  is  giren  p.  cxix.  below, 
of  erection,  and  this  upon  the  death  of  the  Taylor  had  had  occasion  to  speak  apon 
bishop  of  Meath,  which  is  now  but  too  the  general  question  of  the  translation  of 
likely  to  happen  speedily,  may  the  more  bishops,  Duct  Dubit,  book  i.  chap.  2. 
easily  be  effi^ted,  by  the  removal  of  the  rule  5.  §  28,  vol  ix.  p.  87. 
bishop  of  Dromore.     Indeed  this,  if  it  The  bishop  of  Meath  of  whom  men- 
were  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  grant,  and  tion  is  made  in  the  above  letter,  was  Dr. 
^our  excellency's  to  approve  aqd  more  Henry  Leslie,  Taylor's  friend,  and  pre- 
It,  would  be  better  for  my  advantage,  and  decessor  in  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor ; 
the  desires  of  all  of  this  diocese  that  are  (see  vol.  t.  p.  255)  and  the  bishop  of 
gentlemen ;  but  because  my  translation  Dromore  was  Robert  Leslie  his  son,  who 
to  Meath  would  be  more  for  your  excel-  Taylor  suggests  might  be  removed  to  suo- 
lency's  service  in  order  to  the  university,  ceed  his  &ther  in  the  see  of  Meath.  1 
I  humbly  submit  it  to  your  excellency's  '  Carte,  ubi  supra.    [Hov,  as  abore, 
great  wisdom."  Carte's  materials  were  a  letter  of  Taylor's 

to   Ormond   (Carte  MSS.  fo.  SS.)  re- 
Taylor  again  expresses  his  wish  to  be  specting  his  diocese,  written  on  the  same 
removed  (viz.,  to  an  English  bishopric)  in  day  as  that  cited  p.  xct.  above  respecting 
writing  to  Sheldon,  May  25,  1664.    The  the  nnivertity :  it  is  •«  ft»Uowa  i*- 
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la  the  mean  time  however,  some  traces  of  disappointment  and 
irritation  are,  I^think,  perceivable  in  his  sermon  before  the  two 


**  Dublin,  Decemb.  19,  1660. 
May  it  please  your  Excellence. 

I  hare  already  presented  to  your 
Excel,  the  affiiirs  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity ;  and  now  humbly  beg  leave  to  re- 
present some  things  relating  to  the  church 
m  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  in  it,  to  my- 
sell  His  sacred  Majesty  and  your  Ex> 
cellence  intended  to  prefer  me  in  giving 
me  the  bishopric  of  Downe ;  but  besides 
that  I  find  it  very  much  short  of  what  it 
was  represented  to  me,  and  much  of  the 
rents  litigious  and  uncertain,  of  which 
I  will  not  complain ;  I  perceive  myself 
thrown  into  a  place  of  torment  The 
country  would  quickly  be  very  well  if  the 
Scotch  ministers  were  away;  at  least 
some  of  the  prime  incendiaries.  All  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  one  only  excepted, 
are  very  right,  but  the  ministers  are  im- 
placable. They  have  for  these  four 
iponths  past  solemnly  agreed,  and  very 
lately  renewed  their  resolution,  of  preach- 
ing vigorously  and  constantly  against 
episcopacy  and  liturgy ;  they  defV  them 
both,  publicly ;  they  disparage  his  Ma- 
jesty's government ;  they  slight  and  un- 
dervalue his  most  gracious  concessions 
in  his  late  excellent  and  princely  decla- 
ration ;  they  talk  of  resisting  unto  blood, 
and  stir  up  the  people  to  sedition,  doing 
things  worse  than  can  be  expressed  by 
any  but  themselves. 

My  lord;  I  have  invited  them  to  a 
friendly  conference,  desired  earnestly  to 
speak  with  them,  went  to  them,  sent  some 
of  their  own  to  invite  them,  oflfered  to 
satisfy  them  in  any  thing  that  was  rea- 
sonable ;  1  preach  every  Sunday  amongst 
them,  somewhere  or  other;  1  have  courted 
them  with  most  friendly  offers,  did  all 
tilings  in  pursuance  of  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  declaration  :  but  they  refuse  to 
speak  with  me;  they  have  newly  cove- 
nanted to  speak  with  no  bishop,  and  to 
endure  neither  their  government  nor  their 
persons. 

But  observing  the  great  impression  I 
have  already  made  in  those  parts  upon 
the  aflfections  of  the  gentry  and  the  better 
sort  of  the  people  (of  which  I  can  bring 
an  universal  testimony)  and  they  having 
xefttsed  to  dispute,  to  which  by  their 
people  they  were  urged,  and  which  was 
expounded  ignorance  and  tergiversation 
in  them,  have  now  gone  about  to  asperse 
me  as  an  Arminian,  and  a  Socinian,  and 
a  papist,  or  at  least  half  a  papist,  and 
such  things  of  which  they  understand 


little,  and  I  am  not  at  all  guilty,  as 
having  no  other  religion  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  for  which  I  have 
suffered  the  persecution  of  eighteen  years, 
and  for  which  I  have  often  stood  up  an 
advocate  against  all  opposition ;  but  yet 
they  have  lately  bought  my  books,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  Scotch  spiders 
to  see  if  they  can  gather  or  make  poison 
out  of  them ;  and  drawn  some  little  things, 
I  know  not  what,  into  a  paper,  and  have 
transmitted  them  to  their  agent  in  Eng- 
land, and  intend  to  petition  to  his  Ma- 
jesty that  I  may  not  be  their  bishop. 
Now  this  they  do  not  to  remove  me 
(though  they  ^ar  me  very  much)  but  to 
put  a  slur  upon  the  order,  supposing  if  I 
were  removed,  no  man  would  be  so  de- 
sperate as  to  undertake  so  comfortless  a 
province,  against  so  unconquerable  schis- 
matics 

My  noblest  lord,  my  humble  petition 
to  your  excellency  is,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  remove  me  from  this  insup- 
portable burden,  or  to  support  me  under 
It,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  ac- 
quaint his  sacred  Majesty  with  my  sad 
condition.  The^  threaten  to  murder  me ; 
they  have  studiously  raised  reports  that 
I  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots ;  they  use 
all  the  arts  they  can  to  disgrace  me,  and 
to  take  the  people's  hearts  from  me,  and 
to  make  my  life  uncomfortable,  and  use- 
less to  the  service  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
church.  They  are  secretly  backed  by 
some  latent  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
if  I  may  but  receive  countenance  in  doing 
my  duty,  and  their  agent  with  bis  petition 
or  his  nonsense  articles  may  be  diitcou- 
raged  and  rejected ;  if  I  may  be  assisted 
by  the  secular  arm,  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters civil  or  military,  1  will  as  cheerfully 
as  I  can  stand  in  this  gap,  though  they 
discharge  all  their  ordnance  against  me 
alone,  bitter  words,  and  horrid  threat- 
ningrs.  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  a 
poor  curate  in  a  village  church  than  a 
bishop  over  such  intolerable  persons; 
and  I  will  petition  your  excellency  to 

r've  me  some  parsonage  in  Munster,  that 
may  end  my  days  in  peace,  rather  than 
abide  here,  unless  I  may  be  enabled  with 
comfort  to  contest  against  such  violent 
persons.  I  humbly  beg  your  excellency's 
pardon  and  your  speedy  assistance,  that 
I  may  with  cheerfulness  render  to  God 
and  the  King  an  account  of  my  charge, 
which  hath  in  it  more  trouble  than  all 
the  dioceses  in  his  Majesty's  dominions 
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houses  of  parliament.    He  there  inveighs'  with  some  asperity  against 
such  as  thought  it  a  less  sin  to  stand  in  separation  from  the  church, 

took  the  boldness  to  gire  yoa  an  account 
of  the  seditious  and  insolent  preaching* 
of  the  Scotch  presbyters  against  his  Ma 
jesty's  government  ecclesiastical ;  their 
infinite  railings  against  me  ;  their  stirring 
up  the  people  to  tumult  and  rebellion; 
their  intent  of  petitioning  his  Majesty  to 
remove  me  from  that  diocese ;  and  many 
other  things,  which  I  should  not  so  much 
as  hint  to  you  again,  but  that  we  have 
here  some  fears  that  the  vessel  miscarried 
which  carried  the  pacquet  But  these 
presbyterian  Scott  get  heart  and  con- 
fidence by  the  great  delay  of  the  justices 
coming  over,  and  of  the  bishops*  conse- 
cration. Sir,  we  all  know  the  candour 
and  ingenuity  of  your  disposition,  and 
your  great  love  and  zeal  for  the  church 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  have  had  experience 
of  your  particular  favour  to  me;  and 
therefore  I  am  bold  to  intreat  your  as- 
sistance, that  we  may  receive  incourage- 
ment  and  assistance  from  the  secular 
power,  and  that  if  any  petition  be  pee- 
vishly and  boldly  put  in  against  me,  that 
you  would  cause  it  to  be  discountenanced ; 
for  if  these  people  could  say  any  thing 
against  my  manner  of  living  and  con- 
versation, I  would  not  desire  favour ;  for 
I  should  not  deserve  any.  But  I  ble^s 
God,  they  cannot  pretend  that ;  but  they 
call  me  Arminian,  Socinian,  and  I  can- 
not tell  what  monsters  of  names,  which 
they  neither  understand  nor  care  whether 
they  be  true  or  no.  But  no  man  being 
more  zealous  for  the  religion  of  the 
church  of  England  Uian  myself^  they 
hate  me  because  they  expect  from  me 
such  vigorous  opposition  against  and  dis- 
covery of  their  evil  ways.  I  beg  vour 
fitvour  in  this  afiair :  it  concerns  all  the 
bishops  of  Ireland. 

I  have  here  inclosed  sent  a  letter  to 
my  lord  steward,  our  chancellor,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  he  sent  to  the  pro- 
vost and  myself  of  nominating  the  senior 
fellows.  We  upon  perusal  of  the  coUege 
statutes  do  find  it  necessary  that  we  peti- 
tion his  M:gesty  to  sign  the  inclosed  let- 
ter, by  way  of  confirmation  of  this  elec- 
tion. We  have  appointed  Mr.  John 
Sharpe  to  attend  you  in  the  pursuance 
of  it,  and  to  pay  the  fees  of  passing  it 
It  will  be  a  favour  to  the  whole  college, 
and  of  great  concern  to  the  establishment 
of  all  the  interests  of  learning  here  in 
Ireland ;  and  therefore  we  join  in  re- 
questing of  you  this  favour,  the  granting 
of  which  will  add  to  the  heap  of  favours 


put  together.  By  this  means  also,  if  I 
may  have  but  a  kind  word  firom  your 
excellency,  that  I  shall  be  countenanced, 
I  shall  without  interruption  and  division 
of  heart  attend  to  the  service  and  reset- 
tling of  the  university,  which  as  yet  re- 
quires great  care  and  labour.  But  I  will 
approve  my  care  and  fidelity  to  your  ex- 
cellence, with  a  service  endeavouring  to 
be  equal  to  those  favours  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  your  excellency's  most 
obliged  and  most  bumble  servant, 

JRB.  DUNENSIS  ELECT. 

A  particular  of  such  doctrines  as  are 
usually  preached  and  taught  by  tlie 
Scotch  ministers  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor ; — 

That  the  covenanters  first  drew  the 
bloody  sword,  and  before  they  would 
submit  to  these  oaths,  viz*,  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  and  to  these  popish 
ceremonies,  they  would  draw  it  again ; 

That  times  of  persecution  are  coming 
on,  worse  than  in  queen  Mary's  days ; 

That  they  should  do  weU  to  get  the 
bible  by  heart,  because  they  will  not  be 
suffered  to  keep  a  bible  in  their  houses ; 

That  the  times  were  now  at  hand  when 
it  should  be  safer  to  break  the  sabbath 
than  a  holy  day ; 

That  the  king's  concessions  in  his  de> 
claration  are  a  Uttle  mite  of  favour :  but 
no  more ; 

That  the  service  book  and  the  mass 
book  were  both  hatched  in  heU  by  the 
devil ; 

That  we  have  got  a  king,  and  the  king 
hath  brought  bishops,  and  they  will  bring 
in  popery,  and  then  farewell  all,  and  yet 
ye  will  not  be  valiant  for  the  truth. 

They  pray  that  the  Lord,  although 
he  suffered  those  wolves  the  bishops  to 
come  into  his  kirke  here  on 'earth,  yet 
that  he  would  never  let  them  come  into 
his  kirke  in  heaven. 

And  many  more,  more  seditious,  and 
more  ridiculous,  not  fit  to  trouble  any 
person  of  honour  with." 

These  two  letters  to  Ormond,  of  Dec. 
19,  were  enclosed  in  one  to  his  secretary, 
sir  George  Lane,  (Carte  MSS.  as  above,) 
«n  which  Taylor  begs  his  support,  as 
foUows ; — 

**  Dublin,  December  19,  1660. 
Honoured  Sir, 
I  wrote  to  you  the  last  week,  and 
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Qum  to  stand  in  a  dean  white  garment ;  and  observes  that  "  we  have 
seen  the  vilest  part  of  mankind^  men  that  have  done  things  so  horrid. 


Vy  wUeh  you  already  have  obliged 
Honoured  Sir, 
Tour  moflt  hiunble  mud  moet 
affectionate  senrant, 

JSK.  DU^TBNSIS  ELBCt/' 

The  following  letten  of  Tajlor  to 
Onnond  (Carte  MSS.  aa  above)  wriUen 
At  intOTAls  through  the  period  of  hit 
biahoprie,  shew  how  much  trouble  be 
oontinned  to  receive  from  the  Scotch 
preabyteriana. 

The  first  is  of  June  11,  ISSS,  written 
from  Portmore; — 

**  May  it  pleaae  your  grace. 
I  waa  vIsiUng  some  parts  of  my 
dioceae,  nod  found  Mr.  John  Drysdale 
newly  come  from  Scotland,  and  busy  in 
the  place  of  his  own  residence  in  former 
times.  Within  two  days  after  my  finding 
htm  there,  we  had  notice  of  the  late 
presbytetiao  conspiracy  which  the  mer* 
des  of  Ood  and  your  grace's  wisdom 
And  diligence  so  happily  have  discovered. 
I  h«d  nothing  to  charge  him  with,  but 
because  I  had  vehement  causes  of  sus- 
mdon,  I  caused  him  to  give  6001  bond 
R>r  his  appearance  at  two  days'  warning, 
not  to  depart  without  your  grace's  leave, 
and  for  the  good  behaviour  in  the  mean 
time.  My  lord  Conway,  major  Rawdon, 
and  myself,  bad  it  in  consideration  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  be  sent  up  to  your 
grace  to  Dublin ;  but  because  we  had  no 
particular  charge  to  send  up  with  him, 
We  humbly  expect  your  grace's  pleasure 
ind  order  concerning  him.  But  I  hum- 
bly beg  leave  of  your  grace  to  say,  that 
the  late  mfCetings  of  the  pretended  minis- 
ters, the  refractoriness  of  the  people,  and 
their  mutinous  talkings,  the  abode  of  the 
ministers  without  any  pretence  of  em- 
ployment or  estates  viidbly  to  detain  them 
in  dieee  parts,  makes  us  all  Aill  of  con- 
fidence that  as  long  as  their  ministers  are 
permitted  amongst  us,  there  shall  be  a 
perpetual  seminary  of  schism  and  dis- 
contents; and  that  they  were  all  more 
than  consenting  to  the  late  designe. 
They  are  now  (aa  they  think)  very  safe, 
and  passed  all  danger  because  they  are 
not  yet  inquired  into ;  but  we  still  havte 
Mas.  John  Or^,  Gordon,  Wilson,  Cun- 
ningfaam,  and  Ramsay,  whose  custom  it 
is  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  people  of  any 
parish  conformable,  one  or  two  of  them 
goes  thither  and  quarters  upon  them  till 
tbcT  leave  their  duty.  They  are  here 
looked  on  la  earnest  and  zealous  parties 


against  the  government  If  it  be  your 
grace's  pleasure  that  they  have  the  oath 
of  supremacy  tendered  to  them,  and 
bonds  of  the  good  behaviour  taken  of 
them,  it  will  either  drive  them  away,  or 
give  a  reasonable  account  of  them  as  long 
as  they  stay.  Your  grace  hath  Leviston 
in  your  hands :  he  is  the  most  perverse 
and  bitter  enemy  we  have  to  the  laws ; 
we  hope  here,  he  will  be  better  before 
your  grace  parts  with  him.  God  of  his 
mercy  direct  all  your  grace's  counsels, 
and  immure  your  person  from  all  ene- 
mies, and  invest  you  with  all  honour; 
and  continue  to  your  grace  a  healthful, 
and  a  fortunate,  and  holy  life. 

Your  grace's  moet  obedient 
and  humble  servant, 

JEKBM.  DUNENSIS/' 

The  other  letter  was  written  within  a 
lew  months  of  his  death : — 

*'  Lisbum,  S.  Stephen. 

May  it  pleaae  your  grace. 

I  have  not  been  forward  by  any 
impertinent  addreaaes  to  interrupt  your 
grace's  serious  and  great  affairs,  and 
therefore  I  the  more  easily  hope  for  your 
grace's  pardon,  if  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  do  what  nothing  could  liave  caused  me 
to  do,  but  duty  or  necessity.  This  late 
rebellion  in  Scotland  hath  too  much  veri- 
fied our  fears  in  these  parts,  that  the  in- 
dulgence lately  given  to  the  presby  terijtna 
who  were  sent  away,  and  since  permitted 
to  re-enter,  would  be  of  evil  consequence. 
Ever  since  their  coming,  till  within  these 
two  or  three  months,  no  complaints  were 
brought  to  me  of  them,  but  that  ther 
clancularly  did  eccleaiastieal  offices,  took 
and  kept  the  people  from  their  parish 
churches,  received  pensions  regularly 
from  the  parishes  which  they  formerly 
had  usurped;  and  the  people  forced  to 
pay  their  money,  by  the  authority  of 
some  landlords,  or  rather  landladies ;  the 
clergv  were  greatly  diseouraeed,  and 
greatly  injured.  But  now  of  late  they 
keep  their  conventicles  more  publicly, 
and  advance  the  former  mischiefs  to 
greater  and  more  insufferable  conse- 
quences, and  have  given  us  too  much 
cause  to  believe  that  the  Scotch  rebellion 
was  either  bom  in  Ireland,  or  put  to 
nurse  here.  May  it  please  your  grace ; 
T  speak  not  this  by  chance,  or  passion ; 
but  can  prove  where  Crookeshank  waa 
entertained  for  many  days  together  im- 
mediately before  the  rebellion.     It  ia 
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worse  than  which  the  sun  never  saw,  yet  pretend  tender  consciences 
against  ecclesiastical  laws."  He  urges  forcibly  and  ably,  that  in 
things  indifferent  or  doubtful  it  must  be  safe  to  follow  the  decision 
of  our  superiors ;  that  in  all  cases  obedience  is  free  from  those  results 
which  are  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  tha^ 
therefore  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  dissent  is  more  dangeroi 
than  conformity.  He  presses  the  consideration  that  no  laws  can 
stand  at  all,  if  all  who  disUke  them  may  plead  conscience  as  an  ex- 
emption ;  and  he  presses  also  (what  is  easily  said  in  the  case  of  our 
brother,  but  what  every  man  in  his  own  case  receives  with  difSculty) 
that  they  who  dislike  the  discipline  of  a  church  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sign their  preferments. 

We  shall  do  him  an  injustice  however  if  we  suppose  him  to  hold 
these  doctrines  without  qualification ;  without  allowances  for  invin- 
cible prejudice,  for  human  infirmity,  and  the  many  other  consider- 
ations which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  every  reformation  or  re- 
turn to  original  principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  in  all  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  church, 
wherever  '  weak  brethren  shall  still  plead  for  toleration  and  compli- 
ance, the  bishops  would  consider  where  it  can  do  good  and  do  no 
harm ;  where  they  are  permitted,  and  where  themselves  are  bound 
up  by  the  laws;  and  in  all  things  where  it  is  safe  and  holy,  to  labour 
to  bring  them  ease  and  to  give  them  remedy.' 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  while  forming  our  opinion  on  this  part  of  Taylor's  con- 
duct :  that  namely  the  obedience  which  he  claims  as  due  to  the  laws 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is  that  obedience  only  which  is  paid  by  the 
members  of  their  own  communion.  It  is  in  fact  no  more  than  the 
privilege  (which  every  christian  society  exerts,  and  must  exert  for  its 
own  preservation)  to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such 
men  as  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  body  at  large,  or 
those  to  whom  its  powers  are  delegated. 

On  '  toleration,'  properly  so  called,  in  its  civil  sense  and  on  its 

also  infonned,  and  offered  to  be  proTed,  miKsion  of  these  pretended  ministers  to 
that  Kenedy,  sometimes  of  Temple  Pa.  abide  amongst  them,  and  now  every  man 
trie,  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  being  awakened  with  the  late  rebellion, 
that  the  people  onght  for  a  while  to  bear  and  we  being  sure  that  many  things  are 
patiently  the  loss  of  their  goods,  for  the  true  which   we   cannot  prove,  and   yet 
godly  people  in  Scotland  would  speedily  being  able  to  prove  the  particulars  above 
oppose  the  power:   and  about  the  Six  recked,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
Mill  water  which  is  not  far  from  An-  pound  the  whole  aflBur  to  your  grace'a 
trim,  the  people  when  this  summer  they  consideration,   humbly   expecting    your 
gave  hond  for  payment  of  their  tithes  at  grace's  commands,  orders,  and  determi- 
All  Saints,  would  not  sign  the  bonds  tiU  nation  in  it;  which  shall  be  humbly  and 
they  put  in  this  clause,  '  in  case  there  be  perfectly  followed  in  all  things  by, 
no  war  or  public  disturbance  before  that  May  it  please  your  grace, 
time,'  or  to  that  purpose.     Now,  may  it  Your  grace's  most  dutiful  and 
please  your  grace,   the   perpetual  and  most  bumble  senrant, 
uniTersal  complaint  of  all  my   clergy,  JEEEM.  DUNENSI8."1 
and  generaUy  of  the  honest  part  of  the  -* 
people,  being  so  great  against  the  per-  >  (p.  oil  fupnu)  voL  Tiii.  pp.  837,  9. 
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broadest  foundation,  he  has  in  this  discourse  said  nothing  at  vari- 
ance with  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  And  so  far  is  any  thing 
which  he  here  advances  from  sanctioning  those  penal  enactments 
which  the  jealousy  of  succeeding  parliaments  directed  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds,  that  his  main  argument  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  sects  who  could  not  agree  might  charitably  difier. 
The  model  in  short  of  mutual  forbearance  which  he  proposed  to  his 
countrymen,  was  the  same  with  that  exhibited  by  the  ruling  and 
notoriously  tolerant  churches  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  who  arranged  their  own  internal  concerns  as  they  them- 
selves thought  most  expedient,  but  who  never  attempted  to  disturb 
the  liberties  of  those  who  conscientiously  forsook  their  communion. 

And  if  in  an  orator  of  Taylor's  principles  a  more  definite  caution 
is  required  against  the  crime  of  religious  persecution,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  could  not  have  foreseen  thp  temper  in  which  the  work 
now  begun  was  afterwards  carried  on  and  completed.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  king  had  hitherto  breathed  nothing  but  conciliation  and 
indulgence  to  weak  consciences;  and  from  the  known  principles  of 
many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Lnsh  parliament,  tne  episcopa- 
lians of  that  nation  in  particular  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  too 
little  regard  would  be  shewn  to  the  wishes  of  the  puritans'*. 

One  subject  there  was  however  on  which  an  abundant  share  of  the 
christian  virtues  of  disinterestedness,  forgiveness,  justice,  and  com- 
passion, was  no  more  than  necessary  to  guide  his  auditors  to  a  right 
decision; — a  decision  in  which  the  interests  and  even  existence  of 
many  thousand  families  were  implicated,  and  which  some  of  the  worst 
and  strongest  feelings  of  avarice,  party  spirit,  and  deeply  rooted  hos- 
tilitv,  conspired  to  pervert  or  embarrass.  I  mean  the  question  of  the 
Lrish  confiscated  estates,  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  find  Taylor 
speaking  with  the  discrimination  of  one  who  well  understood  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  no  less  than  with  that  authority  and  earn- 
estness which  it  becomes  a  christian  bishop  to  display  on  the  side 
of  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate. 

"Te  cannot  obey  God  unless  ye  do  justice:  for  this  also  'is 
better  than  sacrifice,'  said  Solomon.  For  Christ,  who  is  the  sun  of 
righteousness,  is  a  sun  and  shield  to  them  that  do  righteously.  The 
Lidian  was  not  immured  sufficiently  by  the  Atlantic  sea,  nor  the  Bos- 
phoran  by  the  walls  of  ice,  nor  the  Arabian  by  his  meridian  sun :  the 
christian  justice  of  the  Boman  princes  brake  through  all  enclosures, 
and  by  justice  set  up  Christ's  standard,  and  gave  to  all  the  world  a 
testimony  how  much  could  be  done  by  prudence  and  valour,  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  hands  of  justice :  and  now  you  will  have 
a  great  trial  of  this  part  of  your  obedience  to  God. 

"  For  you  are  to  give  sentence  in  the  causes  of  half  a  nation :  and 
he  had  need  be  a  wise  and  a  good  man  that  divides  the  inheritance 
amongst  brethren;  that  he  may  not  be  abused  by  contrary  pretences, 
^  Carte,  ubi  supra. 
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— ^nor  biassed  by  the  interest  of  friends, — nor  transported  with  the 
unjust  thoughts  even  of  a  just  revenge, — ^nor  allured  by  the  oppor- 
tunities of  spoil, — ^nor  turned  aside  by  partiality  in  his  own  concerns, 
— nor  blinded  by  gold,  which  pat«  out  the  eyes  of  wise  men, — nor 
cozened  by  pretended  zeal, — ^nor  wearied  with  the  difficulty  of  ques- 
tions,— nor  directed  by  a  general  measure  in  cases  not  measurable 
by  it, — nor  borne  down  by  prqudice, — ^nor  abused  by  resolutions 
taken  before  the  cause  be  heard, — ^nor  overruled  by  national  interests. 
For  justice  ought  to  be  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  is  to  be 
measured  by  nothing  but  by  truth,  and  by  laws,  and  by  the  decrees 
of  princes.  But  whatever  ye  do,  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different 
religion  make  you  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  any  man  in  his  just 
rights;  for  opinions  are  not,  but  laws  only,  and  'doing  as  we  would 
be  done  to,'  are  the  measures  of  justice :  and  though  justice  does 
alike  to  all  men,  Jew  and  Christian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist :  yet  to 
do  right  to  thetn  that  are  of  another  opinion  is  the  way  to  win  them ; 
but  u  you  for  conscience  sake  do  them  wrong,  they  will  hate  you 
and  your  religion. 

"  Lastly ;  as  *  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice,'  so  God  also  said, 
'  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ;'  meaning  that  mercy  is  the  best 
obedience.  Perierat  totum  quod  Deuafecerat  nisi  misericordia  sub- 
venissety  said  Chrysologus, '  all  the  creatures  both  of  heaven  and  earth 
would  perish  if  mercy  did  not  relieve  us  all/  Other  good  things, 
more  or  less,  every  man  expects  according  to  the  portion  of  his  for- 
tune ;  «r  dementia  omnes  idem  aperant, '  but  from  mercy  and  clemency 
all  the  world  alike  do  expect  advantages.'  And  which  of  us  all  stands 
here  this  day  that  does  not  need  God's  pardon  and  the  king's? 
Surely  no  man  is  so  much  pleased  with  his  own  innocence  as  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  quit  his  claim  to  mercy;  and  if  we  all  need  it,  let 
us  all  shew  it. 

Natime  impetio  geroimiiB,  cum  ftrnns  adults 
Virginis  occurrit,  tel  tern  clauditur  infjtai 
Et  minor  igne  rogL 

'If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a  little  before 
her  intended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before  the  birth  of  reason, 
nature  hath  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributair  tear.'  Alas,  your  eyes  will 
behold  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  though  they  sadly  have  de- 
served, yet  mercy  is  not  delighted  with  the  spectacle ;  and  therefore 
God  places  a  watery  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  when  the  light  of  heaven 
shines  on  it,  it  may  produce  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  sacrament  and  a  me- 
morial that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish. 
God  never  rejoices  in  the  death  of  him  that  dies,  and  we  also  esteem 
it  uudecent  to  have  music  at  a  funeral.   And  as  religion  teaches  us  to 

Eity  a  condemned  criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign 
iterpretation  of  the  laws.     You  must  indeed  be  as  just  as  the  laws ; 
and  you  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion :  and  you  have  no  way 
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to  tie  these  together,  but  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the  mount ;  do  as 
God  does,  who  in* judgment  remembers  mercy* !'' 

Occupied  as  Taylor  now  was,  his  contributions  to  the  press  were 
Bot  likely  to  be  frequent  or  considerable,  and  except  his  consecration 
sermon,  his  sermon  before  the  parliament,  and  a  small  manual  of 
rules  for  his  clergy  (of  whom,  it  hence  appears,  he  had  already  re- 
conciled no  inconsiderable  number)  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
publications  of  his  during  this  year.  These  he  mentions,  more  sb'ghtly 
than  they  deserve,  in  the  following  letter. 


DeareS', 


'TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIKE. 

Dublin,  Noremb.  16,  166L 


Tour  owne  worthinesse  and  y«  obligations  you  have  so  often  passM 
upon  me  have  imprinted  in  me  so  great  a  value  and  kindnesse  to  y' 
person,  that  I  thmke  my  selfe  not  a  little  concerned  in  your  selfe 
and  all  your  relations,  and  all  the  great  accidents  of  y'  life.    Poe  not 


>  [On  Not.  4  in  this  yeir  Onnond 
was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an 
appointment  which  was  received  with  the 
greatest  joy  in  Dublin;  but  the  duke 
himself  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situ- 
ation; "one  of  the  contending  parties" 
(be  wrote  to  a  friend)  '*  believing  that  I 
owe  them  more  kindness  and  protection 
than  I  can  find  myself  chargeable  with ; 
and  the  other  suspecting  I  retahi  that 
prejudice  to  them,  which  I  am  as  free 
from."  (Carte's  life  of  Ormond.)  The 
appointment  drew  from  Taylor  within  a 
few  days  the  foUowing  letter;  (Carte 
MSS.  as  above.) 

**  May  it  please  your  grace. 

I  shaU  not  now  beg  pardon  for  this 
address,  because  your  grace,  by  this  re- 
newed dignity  and  relation  to  Ireland, 
bath  adopted  the  trouble  and  care  of 
every  man's  business  here,  into  your  for- 
tune. I  intended  only  to  congratulate 
to  your  grace  this  illustrious  part  of  that 
honour  which  your  wisdom,  loyalty,  and 
Bufferings  have  deserved ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  reflected  upon  the  happiness  which  not 
only  your  university,  but  the  whole  king- 
dom will  receive  by  your  wise,  just,  and 
religions  government,  1  must  rather  con-  , 
gratulate  to  ourselves  the  happiness  of 
such  a  princely  governor,  than  to  your 
grace  the  happiness  of  so  great,  so  bur- 
densome an  honour.  My  gracious  lord ; 
I  am  now  confident  that  your  grace  will 
gather  choice  fruits  from  your  university, 
now  that  your  own  eye  will  warm  it  with 
your  nearer  influences,  and  dress  it  with 


your  own  culture.  I  am  under  your  grace, 
but  like  a  gardener  in  winter;  I  have 
dressed  the  frnit  trees  against  the  spring 
and  summer  comes,  which  now  your 
grace's  journey  to  us  will  hasten ;  and  I 
am  well  assured  that  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, whose  mouth  and  heart  are  full  of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  Strafford,  will  quicklv  see  her- 
self improved  in  growth  and  fortune, 
under  the  piety  and  care  of  the  greater 
Ormond. 

We  have  indeed  great  teuse  for  ever 
to  adore  and  bless  Ood  who  hath  placed 
us  under  so  religious  and  wise,  so  potent 
and  so  bountiful  a  prince,  who  hath  made 
our  table  full  and  our  cup  run  over :  but 
we  have  cause  also  greatly  to  bless  the 
king  who  hath  sent  so  religious  and  so 
wise  a  minister  to  be  a  patron  and  a 
guardian  to  the  Church.  My  gracious 
lord,  our  offices  are  now  full  of  Te  Dtum'n 
for  this  great  blessing  of  your  grace's 
government ;  and  it  will  be  perpetually 
f\i\\  of  litanies  for  prosperity,  and  great 
sifts,  and  permanency  of  the  greatest 
honour  to  your  grace,  and  your  illus- 
trious family ;  and  in  this  quire  no  man 
shall  be  more  vocal,  none  can  be  mote 
cordial,  than 

May  it  please  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  humble, 
most  obliged, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 
JE&BU.  .DUNENSIS^ 
Procan. 

November  20, 1661."] 
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tiierefore'thinke  me  either  impertinent  or  otherwise  without  employ- 
ment, if  I  doe  with  some  care  and  eamestnesse  inquire  into  your 
health  and  the  present  condition  of  your  afiiaires  ?  how  y*^  sweet  lady 
and  deare  son  doe  ?  and  whether  or  no  God  hath  blessM  you  with 
any  more?  Sir,  when  shal  we  expect  your  Terrestrial  Paradise,  your 
excellent  observations  and  discourses  of  gardens,  of  which  I  had  a 
little  posy  presented  to  me  by  your  owne  kind  hand :  and  makes  me 
long  for  more.  S',  I  and  lul  that  understand  excellent  fancy,  lan- 
guage, and  deepest  loyalty,  are  bound  to  value  your  excellent  pane- 
gyric, which  I  saw  and  read  with  pleasure :  and  am  pleased  to  read 
your  excellent  mind  in  so  excellent  idea ;  for  as  a  father  in  his  son's 
face,  so  is  a  man's  soul  imprinted  in  all  the  peices  that  he  labours. 
S',  I  am  so  full  of  publicke  concernes  and  the  troubles  of  buisinesse 
in  my  diocese,  that  I  cannot  yet  have  leisure  to  thinke  of  much  of  my 
old  delightful  imployment.  But  I  hope  I  have  brought  my  afiaires 
almost  to  a  consistence,  and  then  I  may  retume  againe.  Boyston 
hath  two  Sermons  and  a  little  collection  of  Bules  for  my  clergy, 
which  4)ad  beene  presented  to  you  if  I  had  thought  fitt  for  notice, 
or  to  send  to  my  dearest  friends. 
Deare  S',  I  pray  let  me  heare  from  you  as  often  as  you  can,  for 

{ou  will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  continue  to  love  me  still, 
pray  give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to  worthy  Mr.  Thurland  :  I 
pray  let  me  heare  of  him  and  his  good  lady,  and  how  his  son  does. 
God  blesse  you  and  yours,  him  and  his. 

I  am  deare  S', 

Your  most  affectionate  freind, 

JBREM.  DUNEKSIS^.'' 

This  is  the  last  letter  which  has  been  yet  discovered  between  the 
two  friends.  I  am  loath  to  think  that  their  correspondence  ter- 
minated here,  though  it  appears  probable  from  some  expressions  of 
Taylor's  that  it  had  already  begun  to  slacken,  and  that  this  languor 
bad  first  commenced  on  the  part  of  Evelyn.  The  latter  however,  as 
appears  from  his  diary,  continued  to  regard  Taylor  with  unmingled 
feelings  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  when  speaking  many  years  after 
of  Mary  Marsh,  he  calls  her  '  the  daughter  of  his  worthy  and  pious 
friend,  the  late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.'  That  friend  however 
was  then  no  more ;  and  if  we  are  really  to  account  for  the  apparent 
cessation  of  correspondence  by  the  supposition  that  an  affection 
founded  in  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  cemented  by  benefits  and 
prayers,  though  it  had  withstood  the  severest  blasts  of  adversity,  had 
gradually  faded  under  the  influence  of  lon^  continued  absence  and 
change  of  circumstances  and  occapation;  it  will  be  only  another 
proof  how  vain  is  that  Ufe  where  even  our  best  and  noblest  ties  are 
subject  to  dissolution  and  decay,  and  how  valuable  is  that  hope  which 

^  Ereljn  Papen,  inecL 
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teaches  ns  that  the  love  which  is  founded  in  virtue  and  piety  shall 
revive  again^  and  continue  to  form,  in  part,  the  happiness  of  an  ex- 
istence where  neither  absence  nor  change  is  to  be  feared ! 

During  this  year  Taylor  had  again  experienced  the  hand  of  pro-^ 
vidence  weighing  heavily  on  his  domestic  comforts.  On  the  tenth 
of  March  Ins  son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum, — the  only  sur- 
viving son,  as  I  apprehend,  of  his  second  marriage.  He  had  found 
also  an  occasion  for  his  pious  munificence  in  the  ruined  state  of  his 
cathedral  at  Dromore,  of  which  he  rebuilt  the  choir  at  his  own  ex- 
pense :  his  wife  (not  his  daughter,  as  has  been  generally  supposed) 
contributing  the  communion  plated 

During  this  year  too  he  invited  over  George  Bust">,  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  coUege,  Cambridge,  with  a  promise  of  conferring  on  him  the 
deanery  of  Connor,  which  was  expected  to  be  shortly  vacant.  Rust 
was  afterwards  Taylor's  successor  in  the  see  of  Dromore,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  a  work  to  which  we  are  obliged,  in  the  paucity 
of  other  materials,  for  our  knowledge  of  many  leading  circumstances 
of  his  life,  his  fortunes,  and  character.    It  is  remarkable  that  the 

Jreacher  himself,  though  an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  and  though 
is  friend  GlanviU  has  extolled  him  as  a  profound  divine,  a  powerful 
orator,  and  an  admirable  philosopher,  is  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
recollected  through  his  accidentsu  connexion  with  the  more  illustrious 
memory  of  his  predecessor. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  at  this  time,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  continued  to  occupy  his  favourite  retirement  of  Port- 
more,  where  he  had  a  house  and  farm,  and  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  family  of  lord  Conway.  For  our  knowledge  even  of 
these  particulars,  which  are  however  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  his 
son  Edward  was  buried  at  Lisbum,  we  are  indebted  to  two  strange 
stories  in  that  stran^  book  the  SadducUmus  triumpAatus  of  OlanviU, 
edited  and  enlarged  by  More,  which,  though  its  ravenous  creduUty 
and  ghostly  frontispices  may  at  present  be  thought  only  proper  to 
alarm  a. nursery,  displays  in  some  of  its  arguments  much  of  that 
singular  Platonic  learning  by  which  its  author  and  editor  were  dis- 
tinguished, and  has  undouotedly  adduced  some  evidences  of  appa- 
ritions which  it  is  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  disprove. 

One  of  these  was  a  spirit,  supposed  on  Michaelmas-day  in  the 
year  1662  to  appear  to  one  Francis  Tavenier,  "a  lusty,  proper, 
stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  large,  afterwards  porter,  to  the  lord 
Chichester,  earl  of  Donegal,"  near  Drumbridge,  in  the  county  of 

'  Note  (I  I.)  of  Armagh.    They  are  both  excellent 

■  [**  Mr.  Rust  (whom   Mr.  Brereton  penont,  and  preferred  to  these  places  by 

knows,  and  you  know  him  by  his  MS.)  the  care  of  the  above-named  bishop." — 

is  going  over  into  Ireland,  to  be  dean  of  Letter  to  S.  Hartlib,  A.D.  1661,  in  the 

Downe,  being  invited    thither  bv  Dr.  Diary  and  correspondence  of  Dr.  John 

taylor,   the    bishop;    and    Mr.  Marsh  Worthington,  Master  of  Jes.  coll.  Cwn- 

(sometime  my  pupil,  and  fellow  of  Caius  bridge,  published  by  the  Cheetham  So- 

ColL)  is  there  already,  and  made  dean  dety,  p.  SOI.] 
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Antrim^  and  in  Taylor's  diocese  of  Connor.  The  object  of  the 
ghosfs  return  to  earth,  which  he  should  seem  to  have  effected  in  a 
respectable  grazierly  style,  on  horseback,  and  in  a  white  coat, — was 
to  recover  for  his  orphan  boy  a. lease  of  which  his  widow  and  her 
second  husband  had  wronged  him.  Taylor,  who  was  then  holding 
his  visitation  at  Dromore,  appears  to  have  been  desired  to  examine 
Tavemer  respecting  what  he  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  is  said  by  the 
narrator  of  the  story,  a  certain  Mr.  Alcock  his  secretary,  to  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narration.  On  a  second  meeting 
however  with  Tavemer  at  lord  Donegal's  house,  and  in  company  with 
my  "lady  Conway  and  other  persons  of  quality,'' — ^be  furnished 
Tavemer  with  a  string  of  interrogatories  which  he  was  to  propose  to 
the  spirit  on  its  next  appearance,  which  sufficiently  prove  he  was 
little  incUned  to  "  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousana  pounds." 

The  attention  however  attracted  by  Taveraer's  story  was  sufficient 
the  following  year  to  make  one  David  Hunter,  the  bishop's  own 
ne^t*herd,  commence  ghost-seer  in  his  turn,  and  leave  his  bed  every 
night  for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  to  follow,  though  sorely  against 
his  will,  the  spirit  of  an  old  woman  through  the  neighbouring  woods, 
till  at  length  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  Good  lady  Conway 
was  convinced  of  his  being  really  under  no  delusion,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  Taylor  paid  any  attention  to  his  story.  The  narrative 
however  is  on  all  accounts  curious,  and  not  the  less  so  as  proving 
the  fact  of  the  bishop's  residence  and  farm  at  Portmore. 

On  the  questions  proposed  to  Tavemer's  aerial  visitant,  some 
bitter  criticisms  appear  in  the  '  Illustrious  Providences'  of  Increase 
Mather,  printed  at  Boston,  168f,  p.  £25.  The  present  generation 
will  pass  a  milder  censure  on  him.  What  Taylors  sentiments  were 
on  the  general  question  of  departed  spirits  re-appearing,  may  be 
learned  from  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  the  apparitions  alleged 
by  the  Bomish  priests  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  pui^tory ;  after 
instancing  some  of  which  in  a  strain  of  powerful  sarcasm,  he  goes  on^ 
to  say  that, 

"  Against  this  way  of  proceeding  we  think  fit  to  admonish  the 
people  of  our  charges,  that — besides  that  the  scriptures  expressly 
forbid  us  to  inquire  of  the  dead  for  tmth — ^the  holy  doctors  of  the 
church,  particuhirly  Tertullian,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Chrysostom,  Isidore, 
and  Theophylact,  deny  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  ever  do  appear ;  and 
bring  many  reasons  to  prove  that  it  is  unfitting  they  shoula ;  saying, 
if  they  did,  it  would  be  the  cause  of  many  errors,  and  the  devils  under 
that  pretence  might  easily  abuse  the  world  with  notices  and  revelations 
of  their  own ;  and  because  Christ  would  have  us  content  with  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  especially  to  '  hear  that  prophet  whom  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  raised  up'  amongst  us,  our  blessed  Jesus,  who  never 
taught  any  such  doctrine  to  His  church." 

He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  complained  to  Evelyn  of  the  interrupt 
■  DistuasiYe  from  Popery,  toL  tl  p.  199.    Note  (J  J.) 
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tions  which  his  pfesent  daties  offered  to  bis  more  beloved  studies; 
and  in  1662  nothing  of  his  composition  issued  from  the  press  but 
the  Via  intelligentia,  a  sermon  preached  before  the  university  of 
Dublin^  on  the  same  plan  (he  tells  us)  and  following  the  same  ideas* 
though  in  different  words,  with  that  which  he  had  preached,  but  not 
publ^hed,  the  year  before  at  the  archiepiscopal  visitation.     Its  pur- 
port is  in  a  great  measure  the  same  which  he  had  partly  insisted  on 
in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying, — ^tbat  the  likeliest  way  to  avoid  all 
rd%ious  errors,  and  tne  only  and  certain  way  to  prevent  our  errors 
from  being  damnable,  is  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  practice  of  holiness, 
piety,  and  charity,  and  to  the  teaching  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid 
in  ail  things  essential  to  salvation  will  never  be  wanting  io  the  sin- 
cere, the  humble,  and  the  pure.    There  are  some  expressions  in  this 
discourse  which  have  been  too  hastily  interpreted  into  an  abandon- 
ment, or  at  least  a  qualification,  of  the  large  notions  of  reUgious 
Uberty  which  in  his  0eoXoy^  jicXf ictikt)  he  bad  so  powerfully  sup- 
ported.    A  comparison  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  each  will 
however  dear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  prove  tnat  in  admitting 
the  legality  of  any  coercion  in  such  matters^  he  only  means,  what  ho 
had  never  denied,  that  if  the  consequences  of  the  opinion  are  inju- 
rious to  die  peace  of  society,  it  may  accidentally  become  a  question 
of  policy  how  far  the  publication  of  the  opinion  should  be  allowed. 
Thus  in  his  Lib^y  of  Prophesymg  he  had  explicitly  admitted  that 
''  if  either  the  teachers  of  an  opinion  themselves,  or  their  doctrine, 
do  really  and  without  colour  or  fagned  pretext  disturb  the  public 
peace  and  just  interests,  they  are  not  to  be  suffered^.''     And  this  is 
all  which  he  can  be  fairly  said  to  allow  in  his  present  sermon,  when 
after  saying,  what  is  most  true,  that  the  object  of  toleration  is  in  the 
first  instance  not  truth  but  peace,  he  urges  that  when  *  by  opinions 
men  rifle  the  affairs  of  kingooms,  it  is  also  as  certain  they  ought  not 
to  be  made  public  and  permitted^.'     I  do  not  say  that  such  an  ad- 
mission, unless  restricted  within  narrow  bounds,  and  guarded  with 
greats  preciaicm  than,  either  here  or  in  the  Liberty  of  rrophesying, 
Taylor  has  employed,  may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  principles  which 
he  has  elsewhere  with  such  admirable  abiUty  supported.     A  better 
opportunity  will  ere  long  present  itself  of  examining  the  extent  and 
deamess  of  his  views  on  this  most  interesting  subject.    !E|ut  it  is  of 
consequence  to  his  moral  no  less  than  his  philosophical  cliaracter  to 
shew  that  his  opinions  were  the  same  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances.    And  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  the  general  tenor  and  tendency  of  the  discourse  oi  which  I 
am  sjpeaking,  that  he  was  as  tolerant  as  ever  of  rdigious  differences, 
simply  taken.     N(^  am  I  acquainted  with  any  composition  of  human 
do^uenoe  which  is  more  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  practical 
holiness, — which  more  powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  subtilties  of  theology  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  religion, — or 

•  Lib.  of  Propb.,  toI  t.  p.  686.        '  Sorm.  before  Univ.  of  Dublin,  vol  viil  p.  867. 
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which  evinces  a  more  lofty  disdain  of  those  trifling  subjects  of  dispute 
which  then  or  since  have  divided  the  Protestant  churches. 

"The  way/'  he  tells  us,  "  to  judge  of  religion,  is  by  doing  of  our 
duty :  and  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge. 
In  heaven  indeed  we  shall  first  see,  and  then  love ;  but  here  on  earth 
we  must  first  love,  and  love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts; 
and  we  shall  then  see,  and  perceive,  and  understand.'' 

In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  he  goes  on  to  shew  how 
strangely  vice  and  self-interest  have  power  to  clog  and  hebetate  the 
understanding;  how  necessary  is  the  aid  of  God's  spirit  to  direct  the 
will  aright ;  and  how  much  that  spiritual  assistance  which  is  really 
and  ordinarily  promised  in  scriptui^,  difi'ers  from  the  new  revelations, 
the  visions,  ana  the  ecstasies,  which  fanatics  both  in  the  Boman  and 
Protestant  churches  have  expected  or  pretended  to.  He  describes 
the  holy  Ghost  as  a  Spirit  who  "  does  iK)t  spend  His  holy  influences 
in  disguises  and  convulsions  of  the  understanding ;"  who  "  does  not 
destroy  reason,  but  heightens  it ;"  who  "  goes  in  company  with  His 
own  ordinances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life ; 
His  infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  His  graces  pursue  the 
methods  of  nature :  that  which  was  imperfect.  He  leads  on  to  perfec- 
tion :  and  that  which  was  weak.  He  makes  strong ;  He  opens  the 
heart,  not  to  receive  murmurs,  or  to  attend  to  secret  whispers,  but 
to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and  then  He  opens  the  heart,  and  creates 
a  new  one ;  and  without  this  new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  life, 
we  may  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we  can  never  understand  it;  we 
hear  the  sound,  but  are  never  the  better ;  unless  there  be  in  our 
hearts  a  secret  conviction  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  gospel  in  itself  is 
a  dead  letter,  and  worketh  not  in  us  the  light  and  righteousness 
of  God." 

After  enlarging  in  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  and  poetry  on  the 
internal  privileges  of  the  truly  good  and  sanctified  by  the  communion 
of  God's  spirit,  he  explains  the  knowledge  which  a  holy  man  pos- 
sesses of  the  mysteries  of  religion,  compared  with  that  of  a  more 
learned  but  worldly  professor  of  Christianity,  as  excelling  the  latter 
in  the  same  way  that  experience  excels  theory,  and  practice  specula- 
tion. *'  What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
sacrament^  if  you  do  not  fed  the  virtue  of  it?  and  the  man  that  can 
with  eloquence  and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  instrumental  efficacy  of 
baptismal  waters,  talks  ignorantly  in  respect  of  him  who  hath  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  within,  and  is  cleansed  by  the  purifica- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  If  the  question  concern  any  thing  that  can  per- 
fect a  man  and  make  him  happy,  all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge 
and  notice  of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man  understand 
the  purities  of  the  heart  P  and  how  can  an  evil  and  unworthy  com- 
municant tell  what  it  is  to  have  received  Christ  by  faith,  to  dwell 
with  Him,  to  be  united  to  Him,  to  receive  Him  in  his  heart  P  The 
good  man  only  understands  that :  the  one  sees  the  colour,  and  the 
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Other  feels  the  substance ;  the  one  discourses  of  the  sncrament,  and 
the  other  receives  Christ ;  the  one  discourses  for  or  against  transub- 
stantiation,  but  the  good  man  feels  himself  to  be  changed,  and  so 
joined  to  Christ,  that  he  onlj  understands  the  true  sense  of  transub- 
stantiation,  while  he  becomes  to  Christ  bone  of  His  bone,  flesh  of 
His  flesh,  and  of  the  same  spirit  with  his  Lord.  . .  '  The  Comforter, 
which  is  the  holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name. 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things/  Well ;  there  is  our  teacher  told  of 
plainly ;  but  how  shall  we  obtain  this  teacher,  and  how  shall  we  be 
taught  ?  Christ  will  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  have  this  Spirit.  That 
is  well :  but  shall  all  Christians  have  the  Spirit  P  Yes,  all  that  will 
live  like  Christians;  for  so  said  Christ,  *If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments ;  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you 
another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.'  . .  Mark 
these  things;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  our  teacher;  He  will  abide 
with  us  for  ever  to  be  our  teacher ;  He  will  teach  us  all  thines ;  but 
how  ?  If  ye  love  Christ,  if  ye  keep  His  commandments,  but  not 
else  :  if  ye  be  of  the  world,  that  is,  of  worldly  affections,  ye  cannot 
see  Him,  ye  cannot  know  Him.'* 

After  applying  the  test  of  conformity  to  God's  commandments  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  religious  disputes  of  his  time  had  chiefly  been 
carried  on,  and  the  doctrines  which  had  been  insisted  on; — after 
observing  that  *'  he  that  shall  maintain  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  a  war 
for  the  defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it  what  it  will,  his  doctrine  is 
agninst  godliness ;''  that  he  who,  '*  for  the  garments  and  outsides  of 
religion,'*  neglects  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his  superiors,  'Ms  a 
man  of  fancy  and  of  the  world,"  rather  than  of  God  and  the  Spirit ; 
and  that  "  that  is  no  good  religion  that  disturbs  governments,  or 
shakes  the  foundation  of  public  peace;*' — he  closes  bis  discourse 
with  an  exhortation  to  those  who  were  his  immediate  auditors, 
which  they  can  hardly  have  heard  without  their  hearts  burning 
within  them ; — 

"  To  you,  fathers  and  brethren, — you  who  are  or  intend  to  be  of 
the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  compendium  of  your  studies,  the 
best  abbreviature  of  your  labours,  the  truest  method  of  wisdom,  and 
the  infalUble,  the  only  way  of  judging  concerning  the  disputes  and 
questions  in  Christendom.  It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  books, 
but  by  studying  the  truth  of  God :  it  is  not  by  laborious  commen- 
taries of  the  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  work,  but  by  the  ex- 
Eositions  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  it  is  not  by  the  rules  of  metaphysics, 
ut  by  the  proportions  of  holiness :  and  when  all  books  are  read, 
and  all  arguments  examined,  and  all  authorities  alleged,  nothing 
can  be  found  to  be  true  that  is  unholy.  '  Give  yourselves  to  read- 
ing, to  exhortation,  and  to  doctrine,'  saith  St.  Paul.  Read  all  good 
books  you  can;  but  exhortation  unto  good  Ufe  is  the  best  instru- 
ment, and  the  best  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of  that  which  is  accord* 
ing  to  godliness. 

I.  h 
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*'  And  let  me  tell  you  this :  the  great  learning  of  the  fathers  was 
more  owing  to  their  piety  than  to  their  skill;  more  to  (Jod  than  to 
themselves :  and  to  this  purpose  is  that  excellent  ejaculation  of  8. 
Chrysostom,  with  which  I  will  conclude:  'O  blessed  and  happy 
men,  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  Hfe,  from  whom  the  devils 
fled^  and  heretics  did  fear  them,  who  (by  holiness)  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  them  that  spake  perverse  things  I  But  I  Uke  David  will  cry 
out.  Where  are  Thy  loving-kindnesses  which  have  been  ever  of  old  f 
where  is  the  blessed  quire  of  bishops  and  doctors,  who  shined  like 
lights  in  the  world,  and  contained  the  word  of  life  P  Ih^<x  eat  me- 
minisse;  their  very  memory  is  pleasant.  Where  is  that  Evodios, 
the  sweet  savour  of  the  church,  the  successor  and  imitator  of  the 
holy  apostles?  where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom  Ood  dwelt?  where 
is  8.  Dionysius  the  areopagite,  that  bird  of  paradise,  that  celestial 
eagle?  where  is  Hippolytus,  that  good  man,  4vi)p  XP^<rris,  that 
gentle  sweet  person?  where  is  great  8.  Basil,  a  man  almost  equal 
to  the  apostles?  where  is  Athanasius,  rich  in  virtue?  where  is 
Gregory  Nyssen,  that  great  divine?  and  Ephrem,  the  great  Syrian, 
that  stirred  up  the  sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers,  and  com- 
forted the  afflicted,  and  brought  the  young  men  to  discipline;  the 
looking-glass  of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  penitents,  the  de- 
struction of  heresies,  the  receptacle  of  graces,  the  habitation  of  the 
holy  Ghost  ?* .  .  These  were  the  men  that  prevailed  against  error,  be- 
cause they  lived  according  to  truth ;  and  whoever  shall  oppose  you, 
and  the  tenth  you  walk  oy,  may  better  be  confuted  by  your  lives 
than  by  your  disputations.  Let  your  adversaries  have  no  evil  thing 
to  say  of  you,  and  then  you  will  best  silence  them :  for  all  heresies 
and  false  doctrines  are  but  like  Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  it  deceived 
none  but  beasts ;  and  these  can  cozen  none  but  the  wicked  and  the 
negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and  live  according  to  it.  But  if  ye 
become  burning  and  shining  lights ;  if  ye  do  not  detain  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness;  if  ye  walk  inflight  and  live  in  the  Spirit;  your 
doctrines  will  be  true,  and  that  truth  will  prevail.  But  if  ye  live 
wickedly  and  scandalously,  every  little  schismatic  shall  put  you  to 
shame,  and  draw  disciples  after  him,  and  abuse  your  flocks,  and  feed 
them  with  colocynths  and  hemlock,  and  place  heresy  in  the  chairs 
appointed  for  your  religion. 

"  I  pray  Goid  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdom^  to  study 
this  leammg,  to  labour  for  the  understanding  of  godliness ;  so  your 
time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  and  your  labours,  will  be  holy 
and  useful,  sanctified  and  blessed,  beneficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to 
God,  through  Him  who  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to 
all  them  that  love  Him,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption.^' 

In  1663  Taylor  published  his  XpCcns  Tfktuari/cfi,  a  '  Defence  and 
introduction  to  the  rite  of  Confirmation,'  dedicated  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond;  three  Sermons,  preached  at  Christ  church,  Dublin;  and 
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a  fioineral  sermon  on  the  primate  firamhall,  full  of  carious  informa- 
tion concerning  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  and  the  pains  which 
had  been  taken,  with  more  success  than  was  then  generally  known 
or  apprehended,  to  perrert  the  exiled  king  from  the  faith  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  now  also  busied  on  the  last  considerable 
work  which  he  lived  to  publish,  his  '  Dissuasive  from  Popery/  which 
appeared  in.  1664. 

This  task  he  had  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  collective  body  of 
Irish  bishops;  and  their  injunctions,  and  the  obvious  necessity  of 
the  measure,  be  represents  as  his  only  motives  for  acain  embarlung 
in  so  troublous  a  sea,  notwithstanding  his  great  and  mcreasing  aver- 
sion to  that  and  every  other  controversy.  It  was  difficult  however 
for  any  good  man  to  survey  the  follies  and  idolatries  of  popery,  as 
they  subsisted  around  him  in  their  most  revolting  forms,  without 
being  anxious  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  abate  the  evil,  or  pre- 
vent its  farther  diffusion. 

No  part  indeed  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
crown  has  been  more  extraordinary  and  more  unfortunate,  than  the 
system  pursued  for  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion.  In- 
stead of  sending  in  the  first  instance  missionaries  well  skilled  in 
their  native  tongue  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  errors  of  their 
ancient  faith,  and  conciliate  them  to  a  reception  of  the  new,  the 
churches  were  filled  with  English  preachers,  whose  nation  made  them 
unpopular,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  language  which  only  their  pa- 
rishioners could  speak  or  understand  with  readiness,  prevented  all  ex- 
tensive benefit  from  their  zeal  however  warm,  and  their  abiUties  how- 
ever considerable.  It  was  not  even  thought  necessary  to  furnish  them 
with  a  translation  either  of  the  liturgy  or  the  scriptures :  though,  by  a 
refinement  in  absurdity,  they  were  to  be  compelled  by  a  fine  (which 
indeed  was  rarely  enforced)  to  attendance  on  a  church  service,  which 
was  still  more  unintelligible  to  them  than  their  ancient  mass  book, 
without  having  tlie  same  early  associations  to  recommend  it  to  them. 
Accordingly,  while  Wales,  from  an  opposite  line  of  treatment,  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  with  avidity,  and  at  an  early  period 
was  become  almost  exclusively  Protestant ;  while  the  Norman  isles 
have  ever  since  been  among  the  most  faithful  adherents  of  the  epis- 
copal church,  from  the  advantage  of  French  preachers  and  a  French 
service  book,  Ireland,  with  a  people  above  most  others  docile  and 
susceptible  of  new  impressions,  has  remained,  through  a  great  ma- 

{'oritv  of  her  population,  in  the  profession  of  a  creed  discountenanced 
)y  the  state,  and  under  the  dominion  of  prejudices  which  even  to  the 
present  moment  no  effectual  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove. 
A  few  unconnected,  though  zealous,  and  so  far  as  they  went  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  remove  this  ignorance,  were  made  by  such  men  as 
Usher  and  the  excellent  bishop  Bedell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Boyle. 
But  government,  which  ought  to  have  given  the  first  impulse,  was 
bent  on  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by  the 

h2 
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English  language,  to  which  the  present  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  millions  was  to  give  way,  and  which,  though  it  has  in  part 
succeeded  (through  circumstances  of  which  the  march  was  altogeilier 
independent  of  the  measures  taken  to  forward  it)  has  left  a  division 
of  the  national  heart,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  tongue,  and  per- 
petuated  prejudices  which  might  at  first  have  been  easily  removed  or 
softened.  Even  now, — though  the  liturgy  has  been  translated,  and 
though  there  are  many  parishes  where  English  is  almost  unknown, — 
throughout  Ireland,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  public  prayers  are 
offered  up  in  the  ancient  language ;  and  though  a  version  of  the 
scriptures  has  long  existed,  it  is  only  within  the  few  last  years  that 
any  attempts  have  been  made  to  circulate  them  among  the  poor  p. 

It  was  indeed  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  one  which  materiallj 
prevented  the  application  of  any  active  means  for  the  conversion  of 
her  natives  to  a  pure  mode  of  faith  and  worship,  that  among  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  who  were  the  first  heralds  of  protest>antism  to  her  shores,  a 
large  proportion  were  favourers  of  the  peculiar  system  of  Calvin ;  a 
system  of  all  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  catho- 
lic; and  the  professors  of  which,  as  they  looked  on  their  brethren  of 
the  church  of  England  as  themselves  little  better  than  idolaters,  have 
genenilly  been  more  inclined  to  spend  their  zeal  in  a  disturbance  of 
the  internal  peace  of  their  own  communion,  than  in  an  energetic 
extension  of  the  general  principles  of  protestantism  among  those  who 
are  without  its  pale.  In  England,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward, 
when  the  great  impression  was  in  fact  given  to  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  the  monarch's  creed,  the  points  of  difference  which  after- 
wards arose  among  its  supporters  were  happily  unknown,  or  wisely 
suppressed ;  and  the  transition  in  the  external  forms  of  worship  was 
so  small,  and  the  changes  which  struck  the  common  people  most 
were  all  so  obviously  for  the  better,  that  even  the  ministers  of  the 
old  religion  had  no  good  plea  for  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
church,  and  the  body  kept  its  ancient  shape  and  substance,  though 
its  deformities  were  removed,  and  new  blood  infused  throughout  the 
system.  To  the  Irish,  protestantism  presented  itself  as  a  system  ou 
which  its  own  members  were  not  agreed ;  and  of  protestants,  that 
party  which  for  a  time  gained  the  victory  was  precisely  that  one 
whose  rites  and  doctrines  were  most  at  variance  with  all  to  which 
the  Irish  had  been  accustomed,  and  whose  professors  regarded  the 
Irish  Roman  catholic  with  most  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The  un- 
happy rebellion  of  More  and  CyNial  in  1641,  loaded  as  the  memory 
of  its  instigators  must  ever  remain  with  the  stain  of  foUy,  blood- 
guiltiness,  and  cruelty,  was  accelerated  no  doubt  if  not  occasioned, 
by  the  oppression  of  sir  William  Parsons,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  puritan  faction;  by  a  dread  of  those  severities,  the  not  inflicting 

*  [Much  has  been  done  lately  towards  the  college  of  St  CoInmHa  was  recenllj 
teaching  the  Irish  to  read  the  scriptares  established,  and  sereral  scholarships 
in  their  native  language ;  with  this  obgect      fotiuded  in  Trinity  coU^e,  Dublin.] 
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of  which  on  the  Papists,  the  Calvinists  both  in  Ireland  and  England 
made  a  leading  charge  against  their  sovereign,  and  by  the  interrup- 
tion,  through  the  influence  of  the  same  rising  party,  of  the  wise  and 
benevolent  though  vigorous  policy  introduced  in  Ireland  under  the 
Stuart  dynasty^. 

On  the  consequences  of  that  rebellion— consequences  even  at  the 
present  day  most  deeply  and  injuriously  felt  by  the  church  of  Ireland 
and  her  national  prosperity — this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  during  Taylors  life,  and  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  they  existed  in  all  their  gneatest  and  most 
recent  deformity ;  and  that  more  particularly  the  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  religion  was  with  the  original  Irish  a  bond  of  union  and 
mutual  support,  a  guarantee  to  their  political  existence,  a  title  to 
their  alienated  possessions,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future  vengeance 
on  those  by  whom  they  had  been  despoiled.  And  while  the  more 
educated  classes  of  society  had  these  cogent  reasons  for  listening 
with  reluctance  to  any  thing  which  might  be  urged  against  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  illite- 
rate peasantry  were  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  had  still  stronger 
motives  of  prejudice  and  interest  to  retain  them  in  the  old  supersti- 
tion,  "  The  Koman  religion,"  as  Taylor  himself  observes,  "  is  here 
amongst  us  a  faction,  and  a  state  party,  and  design  to  recover  their 
old  laws  and  barbarous  manner  of  living ;  a  device  to  enable  tiiem  to 
dwell  alone,  and  to  ht  populus  unius  labii,  a  people  of  one  language 
and  uiimingled  with  others.  And  if  this  be  religion,  it  is  such  an 
one  as  ought  to  be  reproved  by  all  the  severities  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion, lest  the  people  perish,  and  their  souls  be  cheaply  given  away  to 
them  that  make  merchandize  of  souls,  who  were  the  purchase  and 
price  of  Christ's  blood  l" 

Such  obstacles  as  these  a  learned  treatise  on  the  errors  of  popery 
was  not  very  likely  to  batter  down,  and  the  author  himself  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  far  from  participating'  an  immediate  or  ex- 
tensive success  of  his  labours.  "  Having  given,"  are  his  words', 
^this  sad  account  why  it  was  necessary  that  my  lords  the  bishops 
should  take  care  to  do  what  they  have  done  in  this  affair,  and  why  I 
did  consent  to  be  engaged  in  this  controversy,  otherwise  than  I  love 
to  be ;  and  since  it  is  not  a  love  of  trouble  and  contention,  but 
charity  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  deluded  Irish ;  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  that  we  humbly  desire  of  God  to  accept  and  bless  this 
well-meant  labour  of  love;  and  that  by  some  admirable  ways  of  His 
providence  He  will  be  pleased  to  convey  to  them  the  notices  of  their 
danger  and  their  sin,  and  to  de-obstruct  the  passages  of  necessary 
truth  to  them  ;  for  we  know  the  arts  of  their  guides,  and  that  it  will 
be  very  hard  that  the  notice  of  these  things  shall  ever  be  suffered  to 
arrive  to  the  common  people,  but  '  that  which  hinders  will  hinder 

<  Carte,  Life  of  Orroond,yo1.  i.  p.  138.  •  [Preface  to  Dissuasire  from  Popery, 

'  [  ?  antiCipatUig.]  toL  vi  p.  177.] 
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until  it  be  taken  away :'  however,  we  believe  and  hope  in  God  for 
remedy/' 

The  remedy  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  more  in  the 
power  of  Taylor  and  his  brethren  than  they  were  themselves  perhaps 
aware  of.  If  the  Roman  catholics,  as  he  had  previously  complained 
in  this  same  preface,  were  so  studiously  kept  back  by  their  spiritual 
guides  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English,  it  was  surely  a  very 
obvious  measure  for  the  preachers  of  the  true  faith  to  inform  them* 
selves  in  the  ancient  Irish.  It  was  a  course  which  Bedell  had  already 
tried  with  success,  to  introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  scriptures  and 
the  liturgy  in  that  language  into  the  churches ;  and  to  promote  to 
tlie  care  of  parishes  in  preference  to  all  others,  such  ministers  as  were 
able  to  cope  with  the  friars  on  their  own  ground,  and  enable  the 
peasants  to  hear  the  gospel  '  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein 
he  was  born/ 

Had  such  a  system  even  then  been  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  much  good  might  not  have  been  effected;  and  this 
very  discourse  of  TayWs,  though  too  long  and  too  learned  to  pene- 
trate among  the  mountains  and  into  the  cottages ;  yet, — as  furnish- 
ing the  agents  in  the  work  of  conversion  with  arguments  adapted 
alike  to  the  ignorant  and  the  learned ;  with  zeal,  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  truths 
which  they  conveyed;  and  with  that  celestial  armoury  of  spiritual 
weapons  which  his  admirable  knowledge  of  scripture  has  supplied, — 
might  have  itself  been  a  source  of  light  to  thousands ;  a  means  in 
God's  hand  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  bitterness,  and  removing  the 
greatest  obstacle  which  has  existed  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  empire*. 

What  peculiar  hindrances  they  were  to  which  he  alludes  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that  some  such  in- 
tervened to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  plan  so  apparently  obvious) 
whether  they  were  confined  to  Taylor's  own  diocese,  or  arose  from 
the  general  state  of  the  country  and  the  neglect  or  impolicy  of  its 
government,  it  is  now  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  seems  to  have  been  a  juncture 
peculiarly  favourable  for  such  exertions  as  I  have  mentioned;  and  it 

*  [An  anecdote  has  been  preiervad  to  standing.    Mr.  DoHweU,  not  complying 

us  in  the    life  of  DodweU  (Brokesby,  herewith,  left  his  fellowship  in  the  year 

cK  iv.)  which  recalls  our  attention  for  a  1666.     Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had 

moment  to  Taylor's  relation  to  the  col-  a  particular  kindness  for  him;  offered  to 

lege  in  Dublin ;  and  which  is  the  more  use  his  interest  to  procure  for  hiui  a  dia- 

interesting,  aa  so  few  records  of  that  kind  pensation,  notwithstanding  that  statute, 

remain  to  us ;  the  college  registers  having  to  continue  him  in  his  fellowship.     But 

been  destroyed  in  the  troubles  of  the  he  refused  to  accept  of  that  kind  offer, 

country,  so  that  there  is  a  great  blank  in  in  that  it  might  become  an  ill  precedent, 

the  history  of  the  university ; —  and  of  bad  consequence  afterwards  to  the 

**  The  statutes  of  the  college  near  Dub-  college.     So  little  did  he  value  his  own 

lin  require  the  (itllows  to  take  orders  when  when  detrimental  to  a  pubUc  interest.*'  1 
they  are  Masters  of  Arts  of  three  years 
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18  difficult  to  8aiq[X)8e  that  fonns  so  like  their  own^  ^nd  doctrines  so 
conformable  to  reason,  would  have  produced  a  less  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Irish,  than  has  since  been  done  by  the  preaching  of 
tiie  wildest  and  most  ignorant  sectaries.    ^ 

But,  for  the  neglect  or  the  oversight,  if  such  existed,  it  was  not 
Taylor  who  was  chiefly  answerable.  He  was  one  of  many,  and  in 
rank  not  among  the  most  eminent;  and  he  was  already  sinking 
onder  the  burtl^n,  not  of  years,  but  of  a  constitution  broken  with 
study  and  adversity  ^  and  which  was  stUl  more  effectually  crushed  by 
severe  domestic  afiOiction. 


•  Note  (K  K.)  [In  tbe  fourth  year  of 
kit  consecrition,  we  find  Taylor,  in  a 
letter  to  Sheldon,  pleading  his  broken 
liealth  at  a  reason  why  he  desired  to  be 
remoTed  to  a  less  trying  sphere  of  labour. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing 
was  to  recommend  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  engaged  in  public  duties  in  Ireland 
lo  the  &Toarable  notice  of  the  arch- 
btshop:— 

"  Portmorc,  May  25,  16S4, 

Mi^  it  please  your  grace. 
That  honourable  person  who  coo- 
reys  thb  address  to  your  grace's  hands, 
is  the  person  for  whose  sake  principally 
it  is  now  made.  I  know  not  what  ai&urs 
call  him  into  England,  save  only  that  he 
takes  occasion  to  attend  the  lord  Lieu- 
tenant ;  but  as  every  wise  man  that 
eomes  hence  desires,  so  he  also  is  am- 
Iritiona  of  standing  fair  in  your  gimce's 
opinion ;  and  though  I  can  add  no  mo- 
ments to  it,  yet  I  being  requested  to  tell 
truth  eonoeming  him,  could  not  deny  to 
acquaint  your  grace  how  much  and  bow 
well  he  hftth  deserved  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  This  gentleman,  S*  Kichard 
Kennedy,  is  the  second  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  appointment  hath* 
been  the  north  east  circuit  of  Ulster, 
ever  since  his  Majesty's  most  happy  re- 
stauratioa;  so  that  my  diocese  filling 
imder  his  lot  as  Judge  of  Aasize,  I  have 
been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  his  very 
great  xeal  in  all  the  afibirs  of  the  Church. 
Ue  bath  indeed  with  no  less  care  than 
prudence  opposed  himself  against  all  tlie 
enemies  of  the  Church  in  these  parts, 
and  hath  infinitely  discountenanced  and 
punished  them  ever  according  to  law, 
until  his  hands  were  tied  by  orders  pro- 
cured sometimes  from  the  council  table ; 
and  yet  even  then  also,  because  he  was 
bound  by  oath  to  proceed  according  to 
law,  although  he  was  restrained  in  the 
execution,  yet  he  would  not  be  so  in  the 
sentence.  He  is  indeed  a  just  and  a 
prudent  map,  and  a  most  obedient  son  of 


the  Chureh,  and  which  I  moet  of  all 
value,  he  was  always  so  in  the  very  worst 
times.  This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  I 
am  not  desired  to  say  anything  concern- 
ing any  aiair  of  his;  but  only  of  his 
person  and  his  piety;  I  have  since  his 
coming  amongst  us  obtained  of  the  coun- 
try to  give  him  a  general  and  public  tes- 
timony of  his  care  of  the  Church  and  his 
Migesty's  service,  which  was  by  public 
subscriptions  consigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council;  so 
that  he  stands  very  upright  amongst  us, 
and  is  known  to  be  a  good  and  a  wise 
man ;  and  I  humbly  beseech  your  grace 
to  believe  me  in  this  to  all  such  purposes 
for  which  S'  Richard  shall  prudently  de- 
sire to  make  use  of  it. 

I  have  one  word  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  myself;  for  the  priest  that  goes  to  the 
altar  to  pray  for  others,  will  al&o  inter- 
nose  a  collect  for  himsel£  I  have  been 
informed  from  a  good  hand  in  England, 
that  your  grace  was  pleased  once  to  si^, 
that  I  myself  was  the  only  hindrance  fia^ 
myself  of  being  removed  to  an  English 
bishopric  If  it  be  by  any  fault  of  mine 
(of  which  I  cannot  so  much  as  make  a 
conjecture)  I  will  certainly  make  amends 
when  I  know  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
beg  of  your  grace  to  pardon  it ;  but  if  it 
be  only  my  unworthiness,  it  is  true,  I  do 
confess  and  deplore  that;  but  I  know 
your  grace  can  either  find  me  worthy,  or 
make  me  sa  However,  I  humbly  desirt 
that  your  grace  will  not  wholly  lay  ma 
aside,  and  cast  off  all  thoughts  of  re- 
moving me;  for  no  man  shall  with  a 
greater  diligence,  humility,  and  observ- 
ance endeavour  to  make  up  his  other  dit- 
abilites,  than  I  shall.  For  the  case  is  so 
that  the  country  does  not  agree  with  my 
health  as  it  hath  done  formerly,  till  the 
last  Michaelmas ;  and  if  your  grace  be 
not  willing  I  should  die  immaturely,  I 
shall  still  hope  you  will  bring  me  to  or 
near  yourself  once  more.  But  to  Ood 
and  to  your  grace  I  humbly  submit  thia 
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Of  the  Second^  marriage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  son  only, 
Edward,  had  escaped  the  small-pox,  and  him  he  had  buried  at  Lis- 
burn.  Of  his  first*,  according  to  kdy  Wray,  two  sons  survived. 
The  eldest  of  these,  whom  she  calls  '  her  uncle  Edward,'  though  as  I 
conceive  mistakenly,  was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  king's  service,  and 
fell  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer  of  the  name  of  Vane,  who  also 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  second,  Charles,  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  remained  till  of  standing  for  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  His  views  of  life  however,  and  as 
it  should  seem  his  conduct,  did  not  correspond  with  his  father's 
hopes  and  example :  and  he  became  the  favourite  companion,  and  at 
length  the  secretary,  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  of  a 
decline,  at  the  house  of  his  patron  at  Baynard's  castle,  and  was  buried 
in  S.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster,  August  2, 1667 '.  Tiie  bishop 
himself,  who  had,  as  may  be  well  believed,  and  as  his  grand- daughter 
assures  us,  nearly  sunk  under  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  and  its  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  can  hardly  have  heard  of  this  second  blow 
before  his  own  release.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  on  the  third  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  at  Lisburn,  where  he  appears  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  to  have  often  occasionally  resided ;  and  died 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  fifty-fifth*  year  of  liis  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  episcopacy. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Dromore,  to  the  church  of  which 
place  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor.  Dr.  Bust,  his  friend,  and 
Lis  successor  in  that  see,  preached  a  funeral  sermon,  which  in  itself 
is  no  bad  copy  of  Taylor's  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  shew  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper,  and  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments.  No 
monument  however  was  erected  to  his  memory  %  and  about  a  cen- 

wholc  affiiir;  humbly  desiring  a  kind  re-  *  [See  pp.  zzzr.  and  IxiiL  abore.] 
turn  to  this  letter,  that  I  may  at  least  *  [*  Of  his  two  first,'  ed.  by  an  error 
have  the  honour  of  a  letter,  and  the  com-  of  the  press  as  it  would  seem.  J 
fort  of  a  little  hope.     However,  I  most  r  Note  (L  L.)  [cf.  toL  iv.  p.  655.] 
earnestly    desire    your    grace's    pious  ■  [See  note  to  p.  xiiL  abore.] 
prayers,  and  the  continuance  and  (if  it  •  [The  Tenerable  and    accomplished 
may  be)  the  increase  of  your  farour  to  prelate  to  whom  we  are  iudebted  for  a 
May  it  please  your  grace,  *  History  of  the  church  of  IreUnd,'  was 
„                 .               . ..     ,       ,  «hle,  in  noticing  this  statement  of  He- 
Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  y^^^^  ^  say  that  in  his  own  day  the 
most  humble  senrant,  omission  had   been  suppUed ;   a  tablet 
Your  most  affectionate,  though  baring  been  set  up  in  memory  of  bishop 
unworthy  brother,  Taylor  in  1827  in  the  cathedral  church 
JEREM.  DUNBNSXS;  °^  Lisburn  by  thr  bishop  and  clergy  of 
Pown  and  Connor. 
To  the  most  rererend  father  in  Ood  the  lord  To  write  an  epiuph  on  Jeremy  Taylor 
archbishop  of  Canterbury   his  grace,  was  a  work  requiring  a  pious  and  a  grace- 
Primate  of  all  England  and  metropo-  fvA  hand;  and  they  who  honour  his  me- 
politan.  These  humbly  present,  mory  will   read  with   pleasure  the  in- 
London."  scription  in  which  bishop  Mant  has  set 
Touching  the  general  question  of  trans-  ^"^^  ^^^  ^»rt"««  ^^  ^e  talcnU  of  hit 
lation  to  another  see,  c£  p.  c  abore.]  predecessor  :— 
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tuiT  afterwards  his  bones,  and  those  of  liis  friend  Rust,  were  dis- 
turbed from  their  vault  to  make  room  for  the  coffin  of  another 
bishop^  The  late  venerable  bishop  Percy  had  them  carefully  col- 
lected and  replaced.  That  their  repose  was  ever  violated,  or  that 
they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  so  long,  is  not  to  be  recorded 
without  indignation. 

And  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  already  sent  to  the  press  the 
'  Second  part'  of  his  '  Dissuasive  from  popery,'  being  in  a  great 
measure  an  answer  to  '  Sure  footing  in  Christianity,'  a  work  by  John 

HON  MAGNA  LOQUIMUR  SED  VIYIMUS. 
WIHIL  OPINION18  GRATIA  OMNIA  CONSCIBNTIJl  PACIAM. 


NOT  TO  PERPBTUATB  THE  MEMORY  OP  ONB 

WHOSE  WORKS  WILL  BE  HIS  MOST  ENDURING  MEMORIAL, 

BUT  THAT  THERE  MAT  NOT  BE  WANTING 

A  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY  TO  BIS  MEMORY  IN  THE  DIOCESE 

WHICH  DERITES  HONOUR  PROM  HIS  SUPERINTENDENCE, 

THIS  TABLET  IS  INSCRIBED  WITH  THE  NAME  OP 

JEREMY  TAYLOR.  D.D. 

WHO  ON  THE  RESTORATION  IN  M.DC.LX. 

OP  THE  BRITISH  CHURCH  AND  MONARCHY, 

IN  THE  PALL  OP  WHICH  HE  HAD  PARTAKEN, 

^   HAVING  BEEN  PROMOTBD  TO  THE  BISHOPRICK 

OP  DOWN  AND  CONNOR, 

AND  HATING  PRESIDED  POR  SEVEN  TEAB8  IN  THAT  SEE  { 

AS  ALSO  OYER  THE  ADJOINING  DIOCESE  OP  DROMORE, 

WHICH  WAS  SOON  AFTER  INTRUSTED  TO  HIS  CARE 

«ON  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  VIRTUE,  WISDOM,  AND  INDUSTRY  ;" 

DIED  AT  LISBURN,  AUG.  18,  M.DC.LXVII., 

IN  THB  56^  YEAR  OP  HIS  AGE: 

LEAVING  BEHIND  HIM  A  RENOWN, 

SECOND  TO  THAT  OP  NONE  OP  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  SONS 

WHOM  THB  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

RICH  IN  WORTHIES  HATH  BROUGHT  PORTB  : 

AS  A  BISHOP  DISTINGUISHED 

POR  MUNIFICENCE  AND  VIGILANCE  TRULY  EPISCOPAL, 

AS  A  THEOLOGIAN,  FOR  PIETY  THE  MOST  AHDENT, 

LBARNING  THB  MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  ELOQUENCE  INIMITABLE; 

IN  HIS  WRITINGS  A  PERSUASIVE  GUIDE 

TO  EARNESTNESS  OF  DEVOTION,  UPRIGHTNESS  OP  PRACTICE, 

AND  CHRISTIAN  FORBEARANCE  AND  TOLERATION  : 

A  POWERFUL  ASSBKTOR  OP  EPISCOPAL  GOVERNMENT 

AND  LITURGICAL  WORSHIP, 

AND  AN  ABLE  EXPOSER  OF  THE  ERRORS 

OP  THB  ROMISH  CHURCH  : 

IN  HIS  MANNERS  A  PATTERN  OF  HIS  OWN  RULES 

OP  HOLY  LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING, 

AND  A  FOLLOWER  OP  THE  GREAT  EXEMPLAR  OF  SANCTITY, 

AS  PORTRAYED  BY  HIM  IN  THE  PERSON 

OP  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST. 

READER,  THOUGH  IT  FALL  NOT  TO  THY  LOT 

TO  ATTAIN  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EXCELLENCB 

OP  THIS  MASTER  IN  ISRAEL, 

THOU  MAYEST  RIVAL  HIM  IN  THAT 

WHICH  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  SCOPB  EVEN  OP  HIS  AMBITION, 

AN  HONEST  CONSCIENCE  AND  A  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.] 

•  Mr.  Jones's  MSS.      [But  see  the      History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.] 
whole  ftorj  examined  in  bishup  Mant's     . 
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Seijeant^,  a  Bomish  priest,  who  in  one  of  his  appendices  had  attacked 
some  ef  Taylor's  former  positions. 

His  widow  survived  hitn  manj  years^  but  the  place  and  time  of 
her  death  is  unknown.  He  left  three  daughters,  of  whom  -the  eldest, 
Phoebe,  died  unmarried.  The  second,  Mary,  was  the  wife  of  doctor 
Francis  Marsh,  successively  dean  of  Connor  and  Armagh,  bishop  of 
Limerick  and  Kilmore,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  whose  descendents 
of  the  same  name  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  She  is  mentioned  bj 
£veljn%  who  once  met  her  with  her  husband  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  a  woman  of  abilities  and  attainments  above  the 
usual  standard.  The  third,  Joanna,  was  married  to  Edward  Har- 
rison, of  Maralave,  esquire,  member  during  many  successive  par- 
liaments for  the  borough  of  Lisbum,  whose  daughter,  already  men- 
tioned, married  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  from  whom  was  lineally  descended 
William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esquire,  to  whose  MS.  remains  the 
present  work  is  so  materially  indebted.  A  further  account  of  these 
different  branches  will  be  found  in  the  notes^ 

The  comeliness  of  Taylor's  person  has  been  often  noticed,  and  he 
himself  appears  to  have  been  not  insensible  of  it.  Few  authors  have 
80  frequently  introduced  their  own  portraits,  in  different  characters 
and  attitudes,  as  ornaments  to  their  printed  works.  So  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  these,  he  appears  to  have  been  above  the  middle 
size,  strongly  and  handsomely  proportioned,  with  his  hair  long  and 
gracefully  curling  on  his  checKs,  large  dark  eyes,  full  of  sweetness, 
an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  open  and  intelligent  countenance.  He  was 
thus  represented  in  an  original  picture,  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marsh  family,  but  unfortunately  lost  by  his  great-mndson  Jeremy 
Marsh,  together  with  other  property,  in  a  dangerous  ford  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  in  removing  to  a  fresh  place  of  residence*.  It 
is  from  a  copy  of  this  painting,  still  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Digby, 
that  the  engraving  is  taken  which  is  pre6xed  to  Mr.  Bonney's  volume. 
I  suspect  however  that  in  this  copy  a  liberty  has  been  taken  in  alter- 
ing the  dress  of  the  original ;  inasmuch  as  the  face  is  younger  than 
is  consistent  with  the  age  at  which  he  became  qualified  to  wear  the 
episcopal  robes.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no  instance  do  any  of 
the  engravings  made  during  his  lifetime  represent  him  in  the  chimara 
and  rochet.  Another  portrait,  whose  claims  to  originality  are  I  be- 
lieve undoubted,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Anne's  Vale  near 
Bosstrevor,  to  All  Souls  college,  displaying  the  same  features  and 
style  of  countenance,  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
marked  with  a  cast  of  melancholy  which  it  is  not  difilcult  to  account 
for  from  the  domestic  afflictions  of  his  latter  years.  This  is  the  like- 
ness which  is  given  with  the  present  work,  and  I  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  admirable  pencil 

*  [See  vol.  tL  p.  285,  note.]  '  Note  (N  N.) 

•  Note  (M  M.)  V  Bonoey,  MS.  note. 
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of  my  friend  the  honourable  Heneage  Legge,  who  made  a  drawing  of 
it  for  the  use  of  the  engraver.  Of  Joanna  Taylor  also  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wray,  representing  a  fine  woman  with 
a  pleasing  oval  countenance,  and  naked  hands  and  arms  of  much 
beauty, — standing  in  an  arbour,  and  suspending  a  branch  of  laurel 
over  a  bust  of  Charles  the  first,  which  is  placed  beside  her.  These, 
with  the  watch  which  Taylor  received  from  his  unfortunate  sovereign, 
and  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  are,  so  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  the  only  relics  remaining  of  this  great  and  good  man,  and 
the  person  most  closely  united  to  him  by  alliance  and  affection ''^ 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  habits  and  private  character  much  is  not 
known,  but  all  which  is  known  is  amiable.  '  Love,'  as  well  as  '  ad- 
miration,' is  said  to  have  '  waited  on  him,'  in  Oxford.  In  Wales, 
and  amid  the  mutual  irritation  and  violence  of  civil  and  religious 
hostiUty,  we  find  him  conciliating,  when  a  prisoner,  the  favour  of  his 
keepers,  ai  the  same  time  that  he  preserved  undiminished  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  own  party.  Laud,  in  the  height  of  his 
ewer  and  full-blown  dignity;  Charles,  in  his  deei)est  reverses; 
atton,  Vaughan,  and  Conway,  amid  the  tumults  of  civil  war ;  and 
Evelyn,  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  elegant  retirement ;  seem  alike  to 
have  cherished  his  friendship  and  coveted  his  society.  The  same 
genius  which  extorted  the  commendation  of  Jeanes  for  the  variety 
of  its  research  and  vigour  of  its  argument,  was  also  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  affection  with  the  young,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  Katha- 
rine Philips ;  and  few  writers  who  have  expressed  their  opinions  so 
strongly,  and  sometimes  so  unguardedly,  as  he  has  done,  have  lived 
and  died  with  so  much  praise  and  so  little  censure.  Much  of  this 
felicity  may  be  probably  referred  to  an  engaging  appearance  and  a 
pleasing  manner;  but  its  cause  must  be  sought  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree in  the  evident  kindliness  of  heart,  which,  if  the  uniform  tenor 
of  a  man's  writings  is  any  index  to  his  character,  must  have  distin- 
guished him  from  most  men  living;  in  a  temper,  to  all  appearance 
warm,  but  easily  conciliated ;  and  in  that  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
least  common,  is  of  all  dispositions  the  most  attractive,  not  merely  a 
neglect,  but  a  total  forgetfulness  of  all  selfish  feeling.  It  is  this  in- 
deed which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  most  striking  feature  of  his 
character.  Other  men  have  been,  to  judge  from  their  writings  and 
their  lives,  to  all  appearance  as  religious,  as  regular  in  their  devotions, 
as  diligent  in  the  performance  of  all  which  the  laws  of  God  or  man 
require  from  us ;  but  with  Taylor,  his  duty  seems  to  have  been  a  de- 
light, his  piety  a  passion.  His  faith  was  the  more  vivid  in  propor- 
tion as  his  fancy  was  more  intensely  vigorous ;  with  him  the  objects 
of  his  hope  and  reverence  were  scarcely  unseen  or  future ;  his  ima- 
gination daily  conducted  him  to  '  diet  with  gods,'  and  elevated  him 
to  the  same  height  above  the  world,  and  the  same  nearness  to  in« 

*  Note  (00.) 
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effable  things,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  his  allegorical '  cherub  Con- 
templation/ 

With  a  mind  less  accarately  disciplined  in  the  trammels  and  har- 
ness of  the  schools — ^less  deeply  imbued  with  ancient  learning — less 
uniformly  accustomed  to  compare  his  notions  with  the  dictates  of 
elder  saints  and  sages^  and  submit  his  novelties  to  the  authority  and 
censure  of  his  superiors, — such  ardour  of  fancy  might  have  led  him 
into  dangerous  errors ;  or  have  estranged  liim  too  far  from  the  active 
duties,  the  practical  wisdom  of  life,  and  its  dull  and  painful  realities ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  his  logic  and  learning — ^his  veneration  for 
antiquity  and  precedent-— and  his  monastic  notions  of  obedience  in 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  doctrine, — might  have  fettered  the  energies 
of  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  weighed  him  down  into  an  intolerant  op- 
poser  of  all  unaccustomed  truths,  and  in  his  own  practice  a  super- 
stitious formalist.  Happily  however  for  himself  and  the  world,  Tay- 
lor was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  bigot :  and  if  there  are  s6me  few 
of  his  doctrines  from  which  our  assent  is  withheld  by  the  decisions 
of  the  church  and  the  language  of  scripture,  even  these  (while  in 
themselves  they  are  almost  altogether  speculative,  and  such  as  could 
exercise  no  injurious  influence  on  the  essentials  of  faith  or  the  obli- 
gations to  holiness)  may  be  said  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  side  of 
Siety,  and  to  have  their  foundation  in  a  love  for  the  Deity,  and  a 
esire  to  vindicate  His  goodness,  no  less  than  to  excite  mankind  to 
aspire  after  greater  degrees  of  perfection. 

His  munificent  charity  was  in  part  shewn  by  his  undertaking  at 
his  own  expense  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral.     It  is  also  warmly 

E raised  by  Rust,  who  tells  us  that  when  the  great  preferments  which 
e  enjoyed  were  compared  with  the  small  portions  which  he  left  to 
his  daughters,  charity  would  be  proved  to  have  been  the  principal 
steward  of  Ids  revenues.  Yet  his  daughters  married  wealthy  hus- 
bands, and  his  widow  seems  to  have  been  well  provided  for.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  together  with 
his  friend  lord  Conway,  against  colonel  Moses  Hill,  one  of  CromwelPs 
officers,  which  might  have  eventually  greatly  lessened  his  means ;  but 
it  seems,  from  the  journals  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  his  opponent.  His  ecclesiastical  revenues  therefore 
were  certainly  great;  and  the  estate  of  Mandinam,  which  his  wife  re- 
tained for  her  life,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  keep  her  above  poverty*. 
In  conformity  with  the  same  simple  and  disinterested  character 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  we  find  him  at  one  time  contributing 
his  endeavours  to  frame  a  grammar  for  children,  at  another  com- 
posing prayers  and  hymns  for  the  young  and  uninstructed.  "  If," 
were  his  words  on  one  occasion,  "you  do  not  choose  to  fill  your 
bo/s  head  with  something,  believe  me  the  devil  will**  V  The  same 
temper  seems  to  have  made  him  affable  and  facetious  with  his  infe- 
riors in  rank  and  knowledge.  "  It  was  pleasant,'*  says  his  secretary 
»  Note  (P  P.)  k  Seward's  Anecdotes,  voL  ii  p.  46. 
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Alcock,  *'  to  hear  my  lord  talk  with  these  poor  people,  the  friends  of 
Haddock,  on  the  subject  of  their  relation's  spectre^"  On  the  whole, 
we  have  abundant  reason  for  regret  that  so  little  can  now  be  recovered 
of  the  private  life  and  daily  conversation  of  one  who  was  so  accom- 

C*'  hed  and  so  mach  beloved,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have 
n  otherwise  than  most  amiable.  The  'family  book/  and  the 
papers  and  letters  preserved  by  his  descendents,  might  have  told  as 
much.  But  these  have  to  all  appearances  perished ;  and  the  admirers 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  must  be  content  to  form  their  opinion  of  him  almost 
exclusively  from  a  knowledge  of  his  writings. 


Of  those  writings  some  further  account  is  yet  to  be  given;  in 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  same  order  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition",  and  as  arranging  themselves 
naturallv,  according  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  into  the  dif- 
ferent clescriptions  of  Practical, — ^Theological, — fcasuistic, — and  De- 
votional. To  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred  the  '  Life  of 
Christ/  the  'Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying/  and  the  'Sermons.' 
The  second  will  comprise  the  series  beginning  with  his  '  Episcopacy 
asserted/  and  ending  with  his  '  Dissuasive  from  popery.'  Under  the 
third  head  may  be  classed  the  '  Discourse  on  frienaship/  and  Ducior 
dubifantium ;  while  the  last  contains  all  which  instrumentally  or 
directly  refer  to  devotional  exercises ;  his  '  Divine  institution  oi  the 
ofSce  ministerial  /  his  '  Bules  and  advices  for  the  clergy  /  his '  Golden 

frove,'  and  the  other  tracts  which  will  be  found  in  the  last  volume, 
t  is  true  that  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  term  all  Taylor's 
works  are  theological ;  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  an  acute 
and  discriminating  application  of  general  principles  to  particular  cases 
and  persons ;  and  there  is  none  where  he  does  not  occasionally  escape 
from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  controversial  questions,  to  those  prac- 
tical lessons  of  holiness,  and  those  aspirations  of  heaven-directed  feel- 
ing, which  are  the  pervading  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Still  however  there  are  some  of  his  works  less  practical  and  less  devo- 
tional than  others;  and  of  those  which  professedly  belong  to  these 
classes,  there  are  some  where  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the 
duties  of  the  closet  or  the  temple,  and  others  where  he  expatiates 
through  a  wider  range  of  holiness,  and  discusses  with  the  same  fer- 
vour, out  with  more  difFuseness,  the  obligations,  the  duties,  the  cha- 
rities, and  the  faith  of  Christians. 

Such  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  '  Great  Exemplar/ — a  work  under- 
taken, as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Hatton",  with 
an  iiitention  of  withdrawing  the  thoughts  of  men  from  controverted 
and  less  important  doctrines,  to  the  great  and  necessary  rallving 
points  of  Christianity,  and  those  duties  and  charities  on  which  aU 
men  are  agreed,  but  which  all  men  forget  so  easily. 

>  Glanville,  p.  250.  ■  [tIz.  of  1822.]  "  ■  [toI.  ii.  p.  2.] 
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"  In  pursuance/'  he  sajs,  "  of  this  consideration,  I  have  chosen  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  religion,  by  doing  assistance  to  that  part  of 
theology  which  is  wholly  practical,  that  which  makes  us  wiser,  there- 
fore because  it  makes  us  better.  And  truly  my  lord,  it  is  enough  to 
weary  the  spirit  of  a  disputer,  that  he  shall  argue  till  he  hath  lost  his 
voice,  and  his  time,  and  sometimes  the  question  too ;  and  yet  no  man 
shall  be  of  his  mind  more  than  was  before.  How  few  turn  Lutherans, 
or  Calvinists,  or  Roman  catholics,  from  the  religion  either  of  their 
country  or  interest  I  Possibly  two  or  three  weak  or  interested,  fan- 
tastic and  easy,  prejudicate  and  effeminate  understandings,  pass  from 
church  to  church,-  upon  grounds  as  weak  as  those  for  which  for- 
merly they  did  dissent;  and  the  same  ai^uments  are  good  or  bad,  as 
exterior  accidents  or  interior  appetites  shall  determine.  I  deny  not 
but  for  great  causes  some  opinions  are  to  be  quitted :  but  when  I 
consider  how  few  do  forsake  any,  and  when  any  do,  oftentimes  they 
choose  the  wrong  side,  and  they  that  take  the  righter  do  it  so  by 
contingency,  and  the  advantage  also  is  so  little,  I  believe,  that  the 
triumphant  persons  have  but  small  reason  to  please  themselves  in 
gaining  proselytes,  since  their  purchase  is  so  small,  and  as  inconsider- 
able to  their  triumph,  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  them  who  change  for 
the  worse  or  the  better  upon  unworthy  motives.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  certain,  nothing  noble.  But  he  that  follows  the  work  of 
God,  that  is,  labours  to  gain  souls,  not  to  a  sect  and  a  subdivision^ 
but  to  the  christian  religion,  that  is,  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  hath  a  promise  to  be  assisted  and  rewarded;  and  all 
those  that  go  to  heaven  are  the  purchase  of  such  undertakings,  the 
fruit  of  such  culture  and  labours ;  for  it  is  only  a  holy  life  that  lands 
us  there. 

"  And  now  (ray  lord)  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  weary  and  toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down 
in  the  seas  of  questions  which  the  interests  of  Christendom  have  com- 
menced :  and  in  many  propositions  of  which  I  am  heartily  persuaded^ 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  am  not  deceived ;  and  I  find  that  men  are 
most  confident  of  those  articles  which  thev  can  so  little  prove  that 
they  never  made  questions  of  them.  But  I  am  most  certain  that  by 
living  in  the  religion  and  fear  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  king,  in 
the  charities  and  duties  of  communion  wiih  my  spiritual  guides,  in 
justice  and  love  with  all  the  world  in  their  several  proportions,  1 
shall  not  fail  of  that  end  which  is  perfective  of  human  nature,  and 
which  will  never  be  obtained  by  disputing.'* 

The  work  thus  introduced  and  inscribed,  is,  as  it  professes  to  be^ 
of  a  nature  entirely  practical.  It  discusses  no  doctrines  but  those 
on  which  almost  all  Christians  are  agreed,  and  which  necessarily  are 
suggested  by  the  principal  events  of  our  Saviour's  history.  It  enters 
into  no  critical  examination  of  facts  or  dates,  of  evidences  or  various 
readings.  The  author  does  not  exercise  his  learning  and  discrimi- 
nation in  explaining  those  peculiarities  of  ancient  or  local  history 
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and  manners  wMch,  as  they  are  little  less  than  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  competent  understanding  of  writers  Uke  those  of  the  New  testa- 
ment, so  no  author  of  the  present  day  would  omit  them  in  a  history 
of  our  Saviour.  He  does  not  even  distinguish  between  those  facts 
which  are  recorded  by  the  inspired  historians  themselves,  and  those 
which  repose  on  uncertain  tradition,  or  on  the  mere  presumptions  of 
the  ancient  fathers ;  but  relates,  with  almost  the  same  apparent  faith, 
the  salutation  of  the  an^  to  the  virgin  Mary;  the  Syriac  prayer 
attributed  to  Christ  at  His  baptism,  by  S.  Pbiloxenus ;  and  the  pro- 
stration of  the  Egyptian  idols  when  the  infant  Jesus  came  into  their 
country. 

Nor  does  he  attempt  in  any  instance  to  reconcile  the  different  nar- 
rations of  the  evangelists  with  each  other,  or  to  produce  a  regular 
and  chronological  harmony  of  the  gospel.  His  work  is  nothing  else 
than  a  series  of  devout  meditations  on  the  different  events  recorded 
in  the  New  testament,  as  well  as  on  the  more  remarkable  traditions 
which  have  been  usually  circulated  respecting  the  divine  Author  of 
our  religion.  His  earthly  parent,  and  His  followers.  This  is  a  plan 
far  less  extensive,  less  curious,  and  perhap  less  rational,  than  would 
now  be  contemplated  by  an  eminent  divme  who  should  purpose  to 
write  a  Life  of  Christ.  But  even  a  defective  plan,  in  the  hands  of  a 
mighty  genius,  may  be  clothed  with  beauties  which  mere  learning 
and  critical  acumen  could  never  bestow,  and  is  susceptible  of  orna- 
ments more  rich  and  various  than  a  more  regular  structure  could  re- 
ceive with  propriety.  It  is  even  probable  that  as  a  book  of  devo- 
tional instruction  for  every  class  and  age,  the  '  Great  Exemplar'  may 
have  gained  an  impressive  and  edifying  interest,  by  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  critical  or  antiquarian,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
calls  our  unmingled  attention  to  the  narrative  of  the  gospel,  height- 
ened only  by  those  picturesque  and  poetical  accompaniments  which, 
like  the  minute  ornaments  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  though  separately 
taken  some  of  them  might  seem  out  of  place,  yet  communicate  to 
the  general  building  the  effect  of  beauty  the  most  luxuriant,  the 
most  impressive,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  first  popular  work 
of  Taylor's  contains  many  splendid  moral  and  devotional  passages ; 
that  the  sermons  which  are  introduced  into  it  (for  the  disquisitions 
which  occur  all  answer  to  this  description,  and  might  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  with  so  much  effect,  that  it  is  hard  to  beheve  that 
this  was  not  their  first  destination"*)  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit 
of  devout  and  majestic  eloquence  which  pervades  his  ^Evuivrbs,  and 
that  in  the  few  instances  where  controversial  discussion  was  unavoid- 
able, no  writer  of  the  age  has  argued  with  more  acuteness,  with  more 
extensive  learning,  or  so  warm  and  earnest  a  charity. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  merits  of  the  work  which  I  am  discussing. 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's — I  might  say  with  no 

■  [See  p.  115  above.] 
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work  of  any  author — ^in  which  more  of  practical  wisdom  may  be 
founds  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  more  dexter-^ 
ous  and  torching  application,  not  only  of  the  solemn  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  of  even  the  least  important  circumstances  related  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  development  of  sound  principles  of  action, 
and  to  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  daily  conduct    Thus  in 
his  preface,  not  only  the  exact  conformity  of  Christianity  with  right 
reason  and  natural  instinct, — its  fitness  for  the  present  wants,  as  well 
as  the  future  prospects,  of  man, — and  the  manner  in  which  it  con- 
firms, extends,  and  illustrates  the  law  of  nature, — are  laid  down  with 
admirable  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  subject ;  but  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  principles  of  metaphysical  and  political  wisdom 
will  be  found  Jncidentally  and  as  if  ^  abundanii,  scattered  through 
it,  which  shew  the  grasp  and  vigour  of  the  author's  mind,  and  that 
tliough  his  choice  confined  him  to  tliose  topics  which  are  the  im- 
mediate subjects  of  his  profession,  there  were  few  indeed  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  might  not  have  excelled.    At  the  same  time, 
there  is  none  of  these  incidental  topics  which  is  not  made  condu- 
cive to  the  enforcement  of  practical  piety  and  personal  holiness. 
No  part  of  his  work  can  be  read  without  some  fruit  of  this  kind; 
but  in  tlie  application  of  general  principles  to  particular  but  im- 
portant instances  of  thought  and  action,  the  'Exhortation  to  the 
imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,' — ^the  sermon  on  the  'Duty  of  nurs- 
ing children,' — ^that  on ' Obedience,' — on  'Mortification/ — on  'Bap- 
tizing infants,' — on  the  'Religion  of  holy  places,' — on  'Scandal/ 
— and  on  the  'Divine  judgments,' are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
In  some  instances,  but  in  a  very  few,  he  is  not  to  be  followed  with- 
out caution.     He  had  already"  imbibed  those  opinions,  the  fuller  ex- 
position of  which  afterwards  gave  so  much  concern  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  English  church,  on  the  subjects 
of  original  sin,  and  the  cousequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  may  be  traced  in  his  apparently  imperfect  view  of 
the  causes  of  human  corruption,  when  he  tells  us^  that  "the  law  of 
nature,  being  decreed  and  made  obligatory,  was  a  sufficient  instru- 
ment of  making  man  happy,  that  is,  in  producing  the  end  of  liis 
creation.     But  as  Adam  had  evil  discourses  and  irregular  appetites 
before  he  fell  (for  they  made  him  fall) ;  and  as  the  angels,  who  had 
no  original  sin,  yet  they  chose  evil  at  the  first,  when  it  was  wholly 
arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so  or  otherwise ;  so  did  man.     '  God  made 
man  upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions.'     Some  men,"  he 
continues,  "  were  ambitious,  and  by  incompetent  means  would  make 
their  brethren  to  be  their  servants ;  some  were  covetous,  and  would 
usurp  that  which  by  an  earlier  distinction  had  passed  into  private 
possession  :  and  then  they  made  new  principles,  and  new  discourses^ 
such  which  were  reasonable  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but  not  to 

■  [Sec  p.  117  above]  •  [Preface,  yoI.  iL  p.  17.] 
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the  public  benefit^  and  therefore  would  prove  unreasonable  and  mis- 
chievous to  themselves  at  last/' 

That  Adam  must  have  had  a  capability  of  sinning  before  he  actually 
nnned^  is  demonstrably  if  not  evidently  true :  and  it  must  in  the  same 
way  be  conceded^  if  this  capability  of  offending  were  all  which  were 
meant  by  original  sin,  that  the  angels  also  who  sinned  must  in  their 
degree  have  had  it  as  well  as  Adam.  But  it  is  neither  consonant 
with  reason  nor  with  scripture  to  assert  that  all  the  evil  which  we 
find  in  the  worlds  and  in  ourselves,  either  was  in  Adam  before  the 
fall,  or  has  been  since  accumulated  by  the  free  though  unhappy 
choice  of  his  different  descendents,  gradually  as  they  may  have  made 
the  world  worse,  and  added  the  contagion  of  example  and  precedent 
to  the  inherited  and  universal  propensity  to  wickedness. 

The  existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  man,  and  the  necessity  of 
grace  to  give  us  the  victory  over  it,  Taylor  has  in  very  many  passages 
of  his  works,  and  in  many  of  this  work  itself  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, acknowledged  with  much  clearness  and  humility.  And  it  is 
strange  that  he  did  not  perceive,  that  as  Adam  at  his  creation  was 
certainly  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  as  his  descendents  at  their  respective 
births  are  as  confessedly  in  a  state  of  corruption,  some  change  roust 
have  taken  place  in  the  nature  as  well  as  the  situation  of  mankind ; 
and  that  though  neither  Adam  nor  the  angels  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance impeccaole,  it  may  well  be  that  in  consequence  of  hb  fall  we 
are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  sin  than  either  he  or  they  were. 

The  question  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  another  place.  I 
will  here  only  observe  that  in  one  who,  like  Taylor^  confessed  his  own 
corruption,  whencesoever  derived^  and  placed  his  whole  hope  of  par- 
don in  Christ's  blood,  and  of  saiictification  in  Christ's  spirit,  the  error 
was  divested  of  its  malignity  so  far  as  it  respected  himself,  though  an 
error  it  certainly  was,  and,  in  certain  ways  of  applying  the  principle, 
a  dangerous  one.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  extremes  meet.  Taylor 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  into  his  mbtake  by  a  horror 
of  Calvinism,  and  an  anxiety  to  avoid  ascribing  to  Qod  the  apparent 
injustice  of  cursing  all  the  world  for  the  sins  of  one  man.  Yet  he 
faib  into  the  highest  supralapsarian  Calvinism,  by  merely  throwing  a 
little  further  back  the  origin  of  man's  misery,  and  representing  him  as 
coming  immediately  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  with  the  same  load 
of  invincible  corruption  (invincible  unless  by  superadded  grace)  which 
his  descendents  in  their  present  state  carry  about  with  them. 

Surely  there  is  little  difference  whether  we  say  with  the  ultra-Cal- 
vinists  that  God  created  man  in  order  that  he  might  fall,  or  that  He 
so  created  him  that  he  could  not  help  falling.  But  if  Adam  were 
framed  not  only  with  a  capacity  of  sinning,  but  also  of  remaining 
without  sin,  he  was  then  certainly  in  a  state  which  his  descendents 
do  not  experience;  and  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
to  which  the  loss  of  this  state  can  be  assigned,  except  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  consequences.  ^ 

I.  i 
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Nor  is  the  justice  of  God  impogned  by  the  supposition  that  pi- 
▼ileges  which  Adam  had  abused  or  neglected  were  not  continued  to 
his  descendents,  or  that  the  race  of  men  were  thenceforward  put 
under  a  new  regimen  of  weakness  and  of  repentance ;  the  weakness 
receiving  sufficient  bat  inferior  spiritual  aids,  the  repentance  rewarded 
with  a  blessing  beyond  the  utmost  which  Adam  could  have  hoped  for* 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  question  has  been  viewed  by  the  En- 
glish church,  and  this,  it  might  be  thought,  was  one  which,  while  it 
sufficiently  establishes  the  dependence  of  man  on  his  Maker,  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  the  Creator  from  being  the  cause  of  evil,  and  from 
desiring  that  any  of  His  children  should  perish. 

Another  instance  in  which  Taylor  has  passed  from  a  common  and 
dangerous  extreme  to  an  opposite  equally  erroneous,  is  the  case  of 
death-bed  repentance,  which  here,  as^in  a  succeeding  work,  he  dogs 
with  so  many  dangers  and  limitations  as  to  render  it  but  very  little 
less  than  impossible.  It  has  been  indeed  at  all  times  a  vulgar  and 
perilous  self-flattery,  to  apprehend  not  only  that  repentance  would 
after  a  life  of  sin  be  at  any  time  when  we  willed  it  within  our  power ; 
but  that  a  few  expiring  lamentations,  extorted  by  the  fear  of  ap- 
proaching torment,  were  to  expiate  for  many  years  of  obstinate  trans- 
gression, and  supply  in  the  heart  of  him  who  is  passing  to  his  account 
that  love,  that  purity,  and  those  other  christian  graces,  without  which 
even  heaven  itself  would  be  a  place  of  misery.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  author  may  have  been  disgusted  in  those  days,  as  he  would 
have  been  in  these  of  almost  equal  enthusiasm,  with  the  spectacles  of 
criminals  advancing  triumphantly  to  their  sca^old,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  death  which  they  had  brought  on  themselves  by  their 
crimes,  with  the  same  exultation  as  a  martyr  might  embrace  his 
stake ;  the  same  expressed  and  boasted  assurance  of  bliss  as  if  the 
fiery  chariot  of  the  prophet  were  visibly  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of 
the  harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  dying  by  such  indiscriminate 
comfort — of  the  harm  which  the  living  will  in  all  probability  receive 
from  such  exaggerated  statements — I  am  fully  and  mournfully  sensi- 
ble. But  to  calculate,  as  Taylor  does,  the  time  which  is  required  for 
the  acquisition  of  graces  which  God  may  if  He  pleases  at  once  com- 
municate ;  to  require  the  expression  of  outward  and  long-continued 
actions  as  in  all  instances  equaUy  necessary  to  confirm  the  inward 
feeling  in  His  eyes  by  whom  that  feeling  itself  may  be  inspired ;  is  tc 
make  the  narrow  gate  of  salvation  narrower  than  God  has  made  it 
and  in  our  anxiety  for  the  holiness  of  men  in  health,  to  seal  up  in 
despair  the  sick  soul  that  might  otherwise  have  burst  its  bondage. 
There  may,  it  should  be  recollected,  even  on  a  death-bed,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  be  the  opportunity  of  rendering  God  accept- 
able service,  and  bringing  forth,  though  amid  darkness  and  terror, 
the  fruits  of  repentance.  We  may  have  time  for  prayer ;  we  may 
have  time  for  confession;  for  forgiveness  of  our  enemies;  for  pa- 
tience ;  for  resignation  :  perhaps  for  restitution.   We  may  have  time 
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for  some  of  these,  for  the  rest  we  may  have  a  desire ;  and  for  all  of 
these^  we  know,  in  one  illustrious  instance,  the  penitent  thief  had  not 
time  or  opportunity.  The  danger  which  there  always  must  be  that  in 
sickness  we  should  neither  have  opportunity  nor  spiritual  power  to 
turn  to  God, — ^the  chance  that  our  heads  may  be  light,  or  our  hearts 
hardened,  when  the  day  of  sorrow  comes  on  us, — are  terrors  suiBBci- 
ently  great  to  lead  every  man  who  is  not  insensible  of  danger,  to 
employ  to  the  best  of  his  power  the  day  of  salvation  while  it  shines ; 
as  well  knowing  that  whether  others  are  called  effectually  in  the 
eleventh  hour  or  not,  the  time  at  which  he  is  last  called  must  be  the 
eleventh  hour  to  him.  Still  however  the  manner  in  which  Taylor 
has  painted  the  dangers  of  a  sinner's  death -bed  displays  no  ordinary 
pencil ;  and  the  colours  (dismal  as  they  are,  and  in  some  instances 
overchai^ed,)  are  marked  on  the  whole  with  so  much  truth,  that  I 
could  wish  some  of  his  frightful  legends  published  in  a  popular  form, 
as  an  antidote  to  those  edifying  deaths  which  are  now  in  almost  daily 
circulation  >*. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  of  importance  which  occur  to  me,  in 
which  this  great  and  good  man  has,  in  the  work  now  before  us,  de- 
parted from  the  usual  sense  of  the  church  and  the  general  analogy  of 
scripture.  There  are  other  but  in  comparison  very  trifling  points  on 
which  he  has  pronounced  with  too  much  haste  or  positiveness.  lu 
his  Discourse  on  Repentance^,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  angels 
who  sinned  had  never  any  room  for  repentance ;  that  "  their  first  act 
of  volition  was  their  whole  capacity  of  a  blissful  or  a  miserable  eter- 
nity :  they  made  their  own  sentence  when  they  made  their  election.'' 
This  he  had  learned  from  the  schoolmen,  who  apprehending  that  the 
production  of  the  angels  must  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  with 
the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  perplexed  how  else  to  find 
sufficient  time  for  tlie  apostasy  of  Satan  between  the  commencement 
of  his  being  and  his  successful  temptation  of  the  woman,  and  thought 
the  ojAnion  j)ro6alnliorem  et  sanctiorem  quod'  statim post prinmm  in- 
8tans  9ua  crealionis  diabolus  peccaveriL  But  Taylor  has  in  this  in- 
stance expressed  himself  with  more  positiveness  than  Aquinas ;  and 
we  surely  know  too  little  of  the  angelic  nature  and  history  to  assume 
any  facts  concerning  either  which  are  not  clearly  revealed  in  scripture. 
l%at  there  are  angels,  and  that  some  of  them  have  not  kept  their  first 
estate,  we  know,  for  it  has  been  made  known  to  us.  But  wherein 
their  fault  consisted,  or  how  long  they  had  previously  remained  in 
glory  and  inuocency,  as  God  has  not  told  us,  it  is  useless  to  guess, 
and  worse  than  useless  to  ground  an  argument  on  our  conjectures. 

In  another  opinion  which  he  elsewhere  in  different  passes  of  his 
works  repeats,  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  with  Warburton. 


9  •  On  Repentonoe,*  toL  ii.  pp.  878, 88.  tii  mtgis  consonmns  est  (opinio)  quod' 

'  On  Death/ Tol.  iL  pp.  684,  6, 9.  &c.]       Thorn.   AqufaL   sum.   1"*  ptn, 

[toL  iL  p.  852.  J  quest  Uiii.  [art.  6.] 
'  Sed  probahUior  et  sanctorum  die- 
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He  idls  us*  that  Balaam^  when  he  prayed  to  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  had  only  respect  to  length  of  days  and  tranquillity  of  mind, 
the  promise  of  a  life  after  death  being  hidden  from  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  Without  entering  into  such  a  discussion,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Michaelis*  has  shewn  that  the  writings  of  Moses  contain 
abundant  proofs  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  familiarly  known 
to  his  contemporaries. 

There  is  some  grave  trifling  in  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  about  the  letters  of 
Jehovah's  name,  which  he  had  from  the  Cabbalists.  If  he  designed 
it  as  a  poetical  ornament,  it  savours  of  the  taste  of  the  time :  if  as  an 
argument  or  illustration,  it  rests  on  too  weak  authority  to  be  good 
for  any  thing.  In  all  his  works,  he  is  fond  of  alluding  to  historical 
incidents,  often  with  an  admirable  oratorical  effect,  though  the  stories 
alleged  may  be  no  more  than  idle  legends.  Here  however  he  has 
twice  V  quoted  as  from  scripture,  though  without  naming  the  place,  a 
story  of  twenty-three  thousand  Assyrians  destroyed  in  one  night  for 
fornication,  which  I  confess  I  never  met  with  in  scripture  or  else- 
where. But  these  are  trifling  blemishes  in  a  work  of  so  great  length, 
of  so  distinguished  beauty,  usefulness,  and  learning,  in  which  he  has 
nobly  fulfilled  the  purpose  expressed  in  his  preface^  "  to  advance  the 
necessity,  and  to  declare  the  manner  and  parts,  of  a  good  life.''  ''  I 
have  followed,"  he  continues,  "the  design  of  scripture,  and  have 
given  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger  meat;  and  in 
all  I  have  despised  my  own  reputation,  by  so  striving  to  make  it  use- 
ful, that  I  was  less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in  retired  senses,  and 
embossed  with  unnecessary  but  graceful  ornaments.  I  pray  God  this 
may  go  forth  into  a  blessing  to  all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  bless- 
ings upon  me  all  the  way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kind- 
ling my  brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both.  If  the 
reader  shall  receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one,  and  I  have 
laboured  in  order  to  it ;  and  I  shall  receive  a  great  recompense  for 
that  intention,  if  he  shall  please  to  say  this  prayer  for  me, — ^That 
while  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  mav  not  become  a  cast-away  1" 

In  the  '  Literary  life  of  the  reverend  John  Seijeant,  written  by  him- 
self,' inserted  in  the  Eoman  catholic  miscellanv  entitled  the  Catho* 
licon,  vol.  iii.,  the  '  Gre^t  Exemplar'  is  said  to  be  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia^.  The  assertion  how- 
ever is  entirely  groundless ;  so  much  so,  that  except  in  the  circum- 
stance that  both  authors  intermix  prayers  and  moral  reflections  with 
their  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  books  written  on 
any  one  subject  which  have  so  few  coincidences  of  arrangement^  senti- 
ment, or  expression.    The  merits  of  the  works  of  Ludolphus,  which, 

■  [toI.  iL  p.  529.]  J  YiU  Jesu  Chritti  redemptoris  not- 

*  Michaelis,  ArgamenU  immortaliUtii  tri,  ex  medoUia  eTAno«lieu  «t  annmKatifl 

luum  ex  Mose  colleeU.  [in  Syntagm.  ab  eoclesia  i 

ment  p.  80  sqq.  4to.  Goetting.  1769.]  pbum  de  & 

fToL  ii  pp.  18,  698»  and  It.  486.]  ooUecU.— [1 

▼ol  ii.  p.  87.]  Par.]  1609. 


Michaelis,  Argamenta  immortalitatii  tri,  ex  medoUit  eTangelicia  et  approbada 

animaium  ex  Mose  colleeta.  [in  Syntagm.  ab  eoclesia  doctoribiu  sedule  p«r  Lndol- 

comment.  p.  80  sqq.  4to.  Goetting.  1769.]  pbum  de  Saxonia  ordinia  Caitbnsiensia 

[▼oL  ii  pp.  18,  698»  and  iy.  486.]  ooUecta.— [foL  Argent.  1474;  ed.  alt  foL 
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as  a  pious,  nsefdl^  and  practical  treatise,  I  am  very  far  from  under- 
▼aluingy  are  of  a  nature  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Great 
Exemplar.  Ladolphas  (as  was  necessary  in  an  author  who  wrote 
for  those  by  whom  the  scriptures  themselves  were  little  known  or 
studied)  gives  a  long  and  minute  detail  of  almost  every  word  and 
action  of  our  Lord ;  appending  to  each  a  string  of  moral  and  religious 
observations,  extracted,  chiefly  verbatim,  from  the  fathers.  Taylor 
passes  rapidly  over  the  greater  part  of  this  detail ;  but  expands  from 
time  to  time  into  long  and  eloquent  discourses  on  the  more  remark- 
able actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  to  which  his  rival  offers  no- 
thing correspondent.  The  style  of  the  one  is  usually  plain  and  simple, 
though  his  pravers  are,  many  of  them,  conceived  in  a  pleasing  and 
fervent  strain  of  pietv.  That  of  the  other  luxuriates  in  a  richness  of 
imagery  and  a  grandiloquence  of  expression  wliich  breathe  in  every 
sentence  the  vital  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry.  The  reading  of 
Taylor  was  so  excursive  that  it  is  indeed  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  Ludolphus,  and  it  is  possible  that 
from  it  the  outline  and  first  conception  of  his  own  book  may  have 
been  taken.  But  more  than  this  a  comparison  of  the  two  Lives  for- 
bids us  to  allow,  and  for  even  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
internal  evidence  whatever  in  the  work  of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probabihty  which  there  is  that  the 
extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  produced  the  'Holy 
Living'  and  the  '  Holy  Dying,'  works  whicn  were  in  Uke  manner  de- 
voted to  'the  promotion  of  practical  holiness,  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  sermons,  were  the  next  in  succession  of  his  pub- 
lish^ labours. 

Both  are  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  the  first  in  a  splendid 
description  of  the  miseries  of  the  time,  and  the  duty  of  a  good  man 
under  those  miseries.  This  dedication  concludes'  with  five  rules  for 
the  application  of  the  counsels  which  follow,  so  simple,  so  just,  and 
displaying  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  dangers 
of  mankind,  that  they  cannot  be  too  firmly  imprinted  in  the  memory 
of  a  Christian ; — 

''  First,  they  that  will  with  profit  make  use  of  the  propex  instruments 
of  virtue,  must  so  Uve  as  if  they  were  always  under  the  physician's 
hand.  Eor  the  counsels  of  religion  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  soul  as  men  used  to  take  hellebore ;  but  they  must 
dwell  together  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his 
understanding  for  ever :  they  must  be  used  like  nourishment,  that  is, 
by  a  daily  care  and  meditation,  not  like  a  single  medicine,  and  upon 
the  actual  pressure  of  a  present  necessity.  For  counsels  and  wise 
discourses  applied  to  an  actual  diftt^mper,  at  the  best  are  but  like 
strong  smells  to  an  epileptic  person ;  sometimes  they  may  raise  him, 
but  they  never  cure  him.    The  following  rules,  if  they  be  made  fami- 

*  [toI.  iiL  p.  S  tqq.] 
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liar  to  our  natures  and  the  thoughts  of  every  day,  may  mate  virtue 
and  religion  become  easy  and  habitual ;  but  when  the  temptation  is 
present,  and  hath  abeady  seized  upon  some  portions  of  our  consent, 
we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  counselled;  and  we  find  no  gust  or  relish  in 
the  precept;  the  lessons  are  the  same,  but  the  instrument  is  unstrung 
or  out  of  tune. 

"  Secondly,  in  using  the  instruments  of  virtue,  we  must  be  curious 
to  distinguish  instruments  from  duties,  and  prudent  advices  from 
necessary  injunctions ;  and  if  by  any  other  means  the  duty  can  be 
secured,  let  there  be  no  scruples  stirred  concerning  any  other  helps : 
only  if  they  can  in  that  case  strengthen  and  secure  the  duty,  or  help 
towards  perseverance,  let  them  serve  in  that  station  in  which  they 
can  be  placed.  For  there  are  some  persons  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  haUi  breathed  so  bright  a  flame  of  love,  that  they  do  all  their 
acts  of  virtue  by  perfect  choice  and  without  objection ;  and  their  zeal 
is  warmer  than  that  it  will  be  allayed  by  temptation :  and  to  such 
persons  mortification  by  philosophical  instruments,  as  fasting,  sack- 
doth,  and  other  rudenesses  to  the  body,  is  wholly  useless :  it  is  al- 
ways a  more  uncertaui  means  to  acquire  any  virtue  or  secure  any 
duty ;  and  if  love  hath  filled  all  the  comers  of  our  soul,  it  alone  is 
able  to  all  the  work  pf  God. 

"Thirdly,  be  not  nice  in  stating  the  obligations  of  religion;  but 
where  the  duty  is  necessary  and  the  means  very  reasonable  in  itself, 
dispute  not  too  busily  whetner  in  all  circumstances  it  can  fit  thy  par- 
ticular; but  super  totam  mcUeriam, '  upon  the  whole,'  make  use  of  it. 
For  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  great  religion,  and  no  imprudence,  when 
we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  substance  of  affairs,  then  to  be 
easy,  humble,  obedient,  apt,  and  credulous  in  the  circumstances  which 
are  appointed  to  us  in  particular  by  our  spiritual  guides,  or  in  general 
by  all  wise  men  in  cases  not  unlike.  He  that  gives  alms,  does  best 
not  always  to  consider  the  minutes  and  strict  measures  of  his  ability, 
but  to  give  freely,  incuriously,  and  abundantly.  A  man  must  not 
weigh  grains  in  the  accounts  of  his  repentance ;  but  for  a  great  sin 
have  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  severity,  and  in  this  take  the  ordi- 
nary advices,  though  it  may  be  a  less  rigour  might  not  be  insufficient. 
^AKpipobUaiov,  or  arithmetical  measures,  especially  of  our  own  pro- 
portioning, are  but  arguments  of  want  of  love  and  of  forwardness  in 
religion ;  or  else  are  instruments  of  scruple,  and  then  become  danger- 
ous. Use  the  rule  heartily  and  enough,  and  there  will  be  no  harm 
in  thy  error,  if  any  should  happen. 

"  Fourthly,  if  thou  intendest  heartily  to  serve  God,  and  avoid  sin 
in  any  one  instance,  refuse  not  the  hardest  and  most  severe  advice 
that  is  prescribed  in  order  to  it,  though  possibly  it  be  a  stranger  to 
thee ;  for  whatsoever  it  be,  custom  will  make  it  easy. 

"  Fifthly,  when  many  instruments  for  the  obtaining  any  virtue  or 
restraining  any  vice  are  propounded,  observe  which  of  them  fits  thy 
person  or  the  circumstances  of  thy  need,  and  use  it  rather  than  the 
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olber ;  that  by  this  means  thou  mayest  be  engaged  to  watch,  and 
use  spiritoal  arts  and  observation  about  thy  soul.  Concerning  the 
managing  of  which,  as  the  interest  is  greater,  so  the  necessities  are 
more,  and  the  cases  more  intricate,  and  the  accidents  and  dangers 
greater  and  more  importanate,  and  there  is  greater  skill  required 
than  in  the  securing  an  estate,  or  restoring  health  to  an  infirm  body. 
I  wish  all  men  in  the  worid  did  heartily  believe  so  much  of  this  as  is 
tme :  it  would  very  much  hdp  to  do  the  work  of  God.'' 

The  Holy  Living  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  discusses  the  instrumental  means  of  holiness,  such  as, — Care  of 
our  time.  Purity  of  intention,  and  a  Sense  of  the  Divine  presence ; 
and  gives  rules  for  producing  and  preserving  all  these  habits  in  our 
hearts  and  behaviour,  of  which  those  for  th^  improvement  of  time 
are  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  practical. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  christian  Sobriety,  which  he  divides 
into  the  five  heads  of  Temperance,  Chastity,  Humility,  Modesty,  and 
Contentment;  and  defines  in  general*  to  be  "an  using  severity, 
denial  and  frustration  of  our  appetite,  when  it  ^ws  unreasonable  in 
any  of  these  instances/'  He  introduces  the  discussion  of  these  dif- 
ferent topics  with  some  observations  on  voluptuousness  according  to 
this  general  definition,  and  with  rules  for  subduing  our  natural  ten- 
dency towards  it,  which  will  well  reward  the  reader,  and  which  for 
the  general  reader  are  perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  remedies 
which  follow  for  specific  and  grosser  vices.  In  all  cases  his  rules  for 
avoiding  sin,  when  not  too  scrupulous  and  ascetic  for  practice,  and 
therefore  less  likely  to  do  good  than  if  they  were  less  efficacious  but 
more  attainable  means  of  holiness,  are  better  than  the  arguments 
which  he  uses  against  each  sin  in  order.  But  of  all  his  rules,  the 
'Acts  and  offices  of  humility'  are  perhaps  the  most  impressive,  the 
BK>st  effectual,  the  most  sensible  and  rational,  the  most  applicable  to 
the  temptations  and  necessities  of  every  man. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  christian  Justice, 
defined  as  either  commutative  or  distributive,  and  divided  into  the 
several  heads  o^  first, '  Obedience,'  as  due  from  inferiors  to  superiors ; 
secondly,  'Provision'  or  protecting  care,  from  sovereigns,  judges, 
parents,  masters,  guardians;  thirdly,  Negociation  or  contracts; 
fourthly,  Eestitution,  which  he  defines^  as  '  that  parf  of  justice  to 
which  a  man  is  obliged  by  a  precedent  contract  or  a  foregoing  fault, 
by  his  own  act  or  another  man's,  either  with  or  without  his  will.' 
His  rules  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  admirable.  They  are  casuistrv 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense,  in  which  nothing  is  overstrained, 
nothing  extenuated,  and  (so  far  as  general  principles  and  the  com- 
pass of  a  short  chapter  can  reach)  nothing  unprovided  for ;  inasmuch 
as  even  where  neither  the  obligations  of  default  nor  contract  can 

•  [rd.  ill  p.  44.]  *  [p.  IW.] 
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extend,  he  has  specified  the  no  less  strong  and  yet  holier  obligation 
of  gratitude. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Duties  of  Religion,  under  the 
heads  of  its  'internal'  and  'external'  actions.  The  former  are.  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Love;  to  his  account  of  which  is  added  an  admirabl' 
digression  on  2ieal. 

"  The  sum  is  this*^ :  that  zeal  is  not  a  direct  duty,  no  where  com- 
manded for  itself,  and  is  nothing  but  a  forwardness  and  circum- 
stance of  another  duty,  and  therefore  is  then  only  acceptable,  when 
it  advances  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours . . .  That  zeal  is  only 
safe,  only  acceptable,  which  increases  charity  directly :  and  because 
love  to  our  neighbour  and  ol)edience  to  God  are  the  two  great 
portions  of  charity,  we  must  never  account  our  zeal  to  be  good  but 
as  it  advances  both  these,  if  it  be  in  a  matter  that  relates  to  both,  or 
severally,  if  it  relates  severally.  S.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in 
preaching  without  any  offerings  or  stipend,  in  travelling,  in  spending 
and  being  spent  for  his  flock,  in  suffering,  in  being  willing  to  be 
accursed  for  love  of  the  people  of  God  and  his  countrymen.  Let 
our  zeal  be  as  great  as  his  was,  so  it  be  in  affections  to  others,  but 
not  at  all  in  angers  against  them :  in  the  first  there  is  no  danger, 
in  the  second  there  is  no  safety.  In  brief,  let  your  zeal,  if  it  must 
be  expressed  in  auger,  be  always  more  severe  against  thyself  than 
against  others.'' 

The  external  actions  of  religion  Taylor  defines  to  be,  "  first,  Read- 
ing and  hearing  the  word  of  God;  secondly.  Fasting  and  corporal 
austerities;  .  .  thirdly.  Feasting,  or  keeping  days  of  public  joy  and 
thanksgiving."  On  all  these  his  observations  are  distinguished  by 
sound  good  sense  and  earnest  piety.  Even  on  fasting — a  duty  now 
so  much  neglected,  and  to  disquisitions  on  which  so  few  will  turn 
with  any  other  feeling  than  curiosity — the  reasonableness  of  his  rules 
will  strike  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  the  habits  of  the  age,  are 
negligent  of  or  averse  to  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature, — the  experience  of  ages, — the  injunction  of  all  christian 
churches, — ^the  example  of  all  the  good  men  of  former  times,  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  Son  of  God**. 

He  grounds  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  not  on  a  divine  com- 
mandment, as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  sabbath  (for  this  com- 
mandment he  conceives  to  have  had  respect  to  that  day  and  that 
nation  only)  but  on  the  great  duty  for  which  the  fourth  command- 
ment provides,  of  confessing  on  all  occasions  God  to  be  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  on  the  institution  of  the  apostles  that  the 
first  day  in  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for  doing  this  in  solemn 
assemblies.  The  same  opinion  he  afterwards  expressed  more  at 
large  in  his  Ductor  dubUanlium^,     It  seems  to  have  been  also  the 

*  [toL  iii.  p.  16S.]  Je8U8  Christ,  vol.  iz.  p.  530. 

'  See  Ductor  dubitantiDm,  On  the  in-         *  Of  the  Christian  Law,  toL  iz.  p. 
terpretation  and  obligation  of  the  laws  of     458  sqq. 
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opinion  of  Laud',  of  Luther^,  of  Calving  of  Spencer*,  and  of  almost 
all  the  early  fathers,  who  agree  in  representing  the  fourth  command- 
ment  as  of  temporary  obligation  only,  and  as  merely  applying  to 
Christians  in  a  spiritaal  sense ;  as  inculcating  a  devotion  of  ourselves 
to  God's  service  on  all  proper  opportunities,  and  that  rest  from 
worldly  cares  of  which  to  the  Jews  the  sabbath  was  typical.  That 
the  authority  and  example  of  the  apostles,  the  uniform  tradition  of 
the  church,  the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  abstractedly  considered, 
the  necessities  of  men,  and  the  precedent  of  God's  corresponding 
ordinance  under  the  old  law,  are  suflBcient  reasons  for  'keeping  the 
Lord's  day  holy,  the  great  men  whom  I  have  cited  were  far  indeed  from 
doubting.  Whether  their  view  of  the  subject  be  more  correct  than 
that  which  makes  the  fourth  commandment  in  its  literal  meaning  a 
part  of  the  moral  and  universal  law,  this  is  not  the  place  for  ex- 
amining. They  who  apprehend  that  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  will  be 
endangered  by  a  contrary  opinion,  may  read  what  Taylor  himself 
says  on  the  subject.  ''The  Jews,''  he  observes,  "had  a  divine  com- 
mandment for  their  day,  which  we  have  not  for  ours ;  but  we  have 
many  commandments  to  do  all  that  honour  to  God  which  was  in- 
tended in  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  the  apostles  appointed  the 
first  day  of  the  week  for  doing  it  in  solemn  assemblies^. . .  Upon  the 
Lord's  day  we  must  abstain  from  all  servile  and  laborious  works, 
except  such  which  are  matters  of  necessity,  of  common  life,  or  of 
great  charity :  for  these  are  permitted  by  that  authority  which  hath 
separated  the  day  for  holy  uses ;  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews,  though 
consisting  principally  in  rest,  and  established  by  God,  did  vield  to 
these . . .  And  therefore  this  is  to  be  enlarged  in  the  gospel,  whose 
sabbath  or  rest  is  but  a  circumstance,  and  accessory  to  the  principal 
and  spiritual  duties.  Upon  the  christian  sabbath  necessity  is  to  be 
served  first,  then  charity,  and  then  religion ;  for  this  is  to  give  place 
to  charity  in  great  instances,  and  the  second  to  the  first  in  all :  and 
in  all  cases  God  is  to'  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

His  observations  on  prayer,  and  incidentally  on  vows;  those  on 
alms,  together  with  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  for  the  great 
causes  of  an  unmerciful  and  uncharitable  spirit,  envy,  anger  and 
covetousness ;  his  canons  of  repentance,  and  his  directions  for  re* 
ceiving  the  sacrament,  are  all  equally  devout,  eloquent,  and  sensible. 
But  I  will  not  select,  where  all  may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  can 
hardly  be  read  without  admiration.  To  clothe  virtue  in  its  most 
picturesque  and  attractive  colouring,  to  enforce  with  all  the  terrors 
of  the  divine  law  its  essential  obligations;  and  to  distinguish,  in 
almost  every  instance  most  successfully,  between  what  is  prudent 
and  what  is  necessary,  what  may  fitly  be  done  and  what  cannot  be 

'  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  845.  opp.  Amstel.  [fol.  1667.]  torn.  ix.  p.  99. 
c  SulUgitiifl  Ut  t^Oftn  dtbott,  opp.  Lips.         *  Spencer,  de  Legg.  Hebr.  lib.  L  [cap. 

lorn.  ill.  pp.  642,  5.  [foL  17 29.  J  4.  pp.  83—94.] 
^  InstiL  lib,  ii  cap.  8.  icct  81  sqq,         »  Holy  Liring,  toL  iii  p.  172  sq. 
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safely  left  undone;  this  is  the  triumph  of  a  christian  moralist:  and 
this  Jeremy  Taylor  has  in  a  great  degree  achieved  in  his  discourse 
on  Holy  Living. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  prayers^  adapted  to  those 
temptations  or  duties  which  have  been  discussed  in  it.  Of  these 
prayers,  the  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  proved  by  their  popularity ; 
a  popularity  perhaps  little  less  than  that  which  our  beautiful  litur^ 
itself  has  obtained  among  Christians.  Almost  all  of  them  contain 
passages  of  genuine  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  all  are  pervaded  by  a 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  earnest  piety  which  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  feeling  which  they  express,  and  which  few  persons  ever 
read  without  finding  it  in  some  degree  contagious. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  like  those  prayers  the  best  which  have 
the  fewest  of  Taylor's  peculiar  ornaments ;  of  those  rhetorical  aug- 
ments which  are  never  so  little  in  their  place  as  when  addressing  the 
Most  High;  that  accumulation  of  circumstances,  and  those  sen- 
tences almost  endless,  which  distract  attention  when  it  ought  to  be 
concentrated,  and  compel  us  to  take  breath  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
earnest  aspirations.  My  meaning  will  be  plain  to  those  who  com- 
pare his  four  collects  'for  subjects  when  their  land  is  overrun  by 
barbarous  and  wicked  people,'  with  the  few  and  simple  yet  majestic 
words  of  the  prayer  in  our  church  service  'in  time  of  war  and 
troubles;'  or  his  'Act  of  contrition'  preparatory  to  the  sacrament, 
with  the  General  Confession  m^hich  is  appointed  for  that  occasion^. 

But  the  want  of  taste  is  still  greater  when  in  a  solemn  address  of 
the  penitent  to  his  Redeemer,  the  sufferings  of  that  Redeemer  are 
enumerated  at  full  length,  and  with  circumstances  added  which  rest 
on  no  authentic  history  or  probable  tradition.  When  we  entreat 
Christ  to  have  mercy  on  us  '  by  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Hi? 
cross  and  passion,'  we  both  quicken  our  own  devotional  feelings  by 
the  mention  of  what  He  has  done  for  us,  and  we  plead  with  Him,  in 
behalf  of  our  requests,  considerations  which  we  know  to  be  pre- 
vailing. But  where  do  we  learn  that  the  garden  of  Gethsemane™ 
was  'set  with  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns;'  that  our  Lord  was 
'  drenched'  by  His  enemies  in  the  brook  Cedron ;  that  He  was  '  tor- 
mented with  a  tablet  stuck  with  nails,  at  the  fringes  of  His  gar- 
ment ;'  that  His  cross,  '  being  set  in  a  hoUowness  of  the  earth,  did 
in  the  fall  rend  His  wounds  wider'?  Surely  such  legends,  bor- 
rowed  from  the  'stations'  of  the  Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
without  any  authority  of  scripture  or  antiquity,  are  altogether  unfit 
to  be  spoken  to  Him  who  is  not  to  be  flattered  by  exaggerated  re- 
presentations of  what  He  has  himself  done  and  suffered,  and  whose 
revealed  and  authentic  sufferings  and  patience  were  too  great  and 
too  glorious  to  need  the  improvements  of  human  fancy.  In  all  his 
Devotions  indeed  Taylor  seems  to  have  taken  S.  Augustine  as  his 
model,  rather  than  our  own  or  the  elder  liturgies;  and  both  have 
»  [toI  iiL  pp.  140  tq.,  250.]  •»  [p.  241  sqq.] 
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erred  in  transferring  to  prayer  those  ornaments  which  might,  some 
of  them,  be  not  improper  in  a  sermon.  But  who  can  wonder  that  it 
should  be  no  easy  task  for  man  to  find  fit  words  to  commune  with 
the  Almighty?  What  greater  praise  could  Taylor  have  himself  de- 
aired  than  that,  in  falling  short  of  the  excellencies  of  our  Common 
Prayer,  he  has  fallen  short  of  that  only  f 

The  'Holy  Dnng'  is  introduced  hj  a  dedication,  also  to  lord 
Carbery,  in  whick  the  audior  in  a  strain  of  touching  eloquence  re- 
commends his  work  to  his  patron  as  that  which  in  manuscript  had 
been  seen  and  approved  by  the  deceased  object  of  his  dearest  affec- 
tions'. ''I  am  treating  yoor  lordship  as  a  Boman  gentl^nan  did  8. 
Augustine  and  his  mother;  I  shall  entertain  von  in  a  chamel-hooae^ 
and  cany  your  meditations  awhile  into  the  chambers  of  death'\  . . 
"  My  lord,  it  is  your  dear  lad/s  anniversary,  and  she  deserved  the 
biggest  honour,  and  the  longest  memory,  and  the  fairest  monument^ 
and  the  most  solemn  mourning:  and  in  order  to  it,  give  me  leave,  mv 
lord,  to  cover  her  hearse  with  these  following  sheets.  This  book 
was  intended  first  to  minister  to  her  piety ;  and  she  desired  aU  good 
people  should  partake  of  the  advantages  which  are  here  recorded. 
She  knew  how  to  live  rarely  weU,  and  she  desired  to  know  how  to 
die,  and  God  taught  her  by  an  experiment/'. . .  '*  My  lord,  both  your 
lordship  and  myself  have  lately  seen  and  felt®  such  sorrow  of  deaths 
and  such  sad  departure  of  dearest  friends,  that  it  is  more  than  high 
time  we  should  think  ourselves  nearly  concerned  in  the  accidents. 
Death  has  come  so  near  to  yon,  as  to  fetch  a  portion  from  your  very 
heart;  and  now  you  cannot  choose  but  dig  your  own  grave,  and 
place  your  coffin  in  your  eye,  when  the  angel  hath  dressed  your 
scene  of  sorrow  and  meditation  with  so  particular  and  so  near  an 
object ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  my  duty,  I  am  come  to  minister  to 
your  pious  thoughts,  and  to  direct  your  sorrows,  that  they  may  turn 
into  virtues  and  advantages.'^ 

The  remainder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  in  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  and  motives  of  his  undertaking,  in  which,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  known  opinions,  he  enlarges  on  the  vanity  or  un- 
certainty of  a  late  and  sick-bed  repentance;  the  idle  folly  of  the 
extreme  unction  of  the  Bomish  church,  and  tiie  unauthorised,  as  he 
esteems  it,  and  unprofitable,  though  extremely  ancient  practice  of 
prayers  for  the  departed  spirit.  In  some  of  his  assertions,  more 
particularly  on  the  first  of  these  topics,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  is 
perhaps  too  strict  and  uncompromising.  Yet  the  caution  which  he  , 
founds  in  part  on  these  doctrines,  is  one  which  may  well  tingle  in 
the  ears  of  those  that  live  carelessly;  and  it  is  one  of  which  the 
truth  is  shewn  by  very  many  considerations  of  undoubted  and  awful 
certainty.  *'  Mv  lord,  it  is  a  great  art  to  die  well>  and  to  be  learned 
by  men  in  health,  by  them  that  can  discourse  and  consider ;  by  those 

■  [toL  iiL  p.  257  sqq.]  •  [See  p.  xxxt.  above.] 
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whose  anderstauding  and  act^  of  reason  are  not  abated  with  fear  or 
pains :  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  death  is  passed  by  the  preceding 
years  of  our  life^  so  also  in  those  years  are  the  greatest  preparations 
to  it;  and  he  that  prepares  not  for  death  before  his  last  sickness^  is 
like  him  that  begins  to  study  philosophy  when  he  is  going  to  dispnto 
publicly  in  the  faculty/'  "  Ana  therefore . .  it  is  intended  by  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs,  that  the  precepts  of  dying  well  be  part  of  the  studies  of 
them  that  live  in  healthy  and  the  days  of  discourse  and  understanding : 
which  in  this  case  hath  another  degree  of  necessity  super-added: 
because  in  other  notices  an  imperfect  study  may  be  supplied  by  a 
frequent  exercise  and  a  renewed  experience;  here^  if  we  practise 
imperfectly  once,  we  shall  never  recover  the  error." 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The  first  consists 
of  '  General  considerations  preparatory  to  a  holy  and  blessed  death  f 
as,  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  man's  life,  a  knowledge  of  which 
should  induce  us  to  make  timely  preparation  for  quitting  it;  of  the 
means  and  opportunities  which  God  has  given  us  for  this  work,  and 
which,  if  duly  employed,  willtake  off  all  objection  that  our  lives  are 
too  short  for  our  necessaiy  preparation;  and  the  miseries  of  man's 
life  in  this  world,  which  should  induce  us  to  depart  from  it  gladly. 
The  second P  recommends  'a  general  preparation  for  a  blessed  death, 
by  way  of  exercise;'  first,  by  always  looking  for  death;  secondly, 
by  dady  providing  for  it;  and  thirdly,  by  'a  life  severe,  holy, 
and  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  under  the  conduct  of  pru- . 
dence  and  observation ;  a  life  of  warfare  and  sober  counsels,  labour, 
and  watchfulness.'  In  applying  these  precepts  to  particulars,  he  re- 
commends, first,  a  daily  self-examination;  secondly,  a  lifelong  and 
constant  charity.  And  to  encourage  men  to  endure  the  burden  and 
uneasiness  of  the  first  of  these,  he  remarks,  that  'we  had  better  bear 
the  burden  of  the  Lord  than  the  burden  of  a  base  and  polluted  con- 
science;' that  'religion  cannot  be  so  great  a  trouble  as  a  guilty  soul; 
and  whatsoever  trouble  may  or  can  be  fancied  in  this  or  anv  other 
action  of  religion,  it  is  only  to  inexperienced  persons.'  But,  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  to  examine  our  lives  will  be  no  trouble,  if  we  do  not  intri- 
cate it  with  businesses  of  the  world,  and  the  labyrinths  of  care  and 
impertinent  affairs.'  'He  that  covets  many  things  greedily,  and 
snatches  at  high  things  ambitiously,  that  despises  his  neighbour 
proudly,  and  bears  his  crosses  peevishly,  or  his  prosperity  impo- 
tently  and  passionately;  he  that  is  prodigal  of  his  precious  time, 
and  is  tenacious  and  retentive  of  evu  purposes,  is  not  a  man  dis- 
posed to  this  exercise:  he  hath  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his.  own 
memory,  and  to  dash  his  glass  in  pieces,  because  it  must  needs  re- 
present to  his  own  eyes  an  intolerable  deformity.'  '  In  the  interim, 
they  are  impatient  to  be  examined  as  a  leper  is  of  a  comb,  and  are 
greedy  of  the  world  as  children  of  raw  fruit;  and  they  hate  a  severe 
reproof  as  they  do  thorns  in  their  bed ;  and  they  love  to  lay  aside 

f  [p.  291  sqq.]  . 
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religion  as  a  drunken  person  does  to  forget  his  sorrow;  and  all  the 
way  they  dream  of  fine  things,  and  their  dreams  prove  contrary,  and 
become  the  hieroglyphics  of  an  eternal  sorrow/  'To  be  cozened  in 
making  judgments  concerning  our  final  condition,  is  extremely  easy; 
but  if  we  be  cozened,  we  are  infinitely  miserable/ 

His  observations^!  on  charity,  *  with  its  twin  daughters,  alms  and 
foi^veness,'  are  abundantly  beautiful  and  sensible ;  and  he  winds  up 
the  second  chapter  with  a  description  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry 
(somewhat  too  poetical  perhaps  for  a  religious  and  practical  treatise) 
of  the  different  deaths  of  the  good  and  wicked  man ;  in  which  the 
natural  terrors  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  hopes  of  the  other,  are 
heightened  and  prolonged  beyond  the  veil  of  mortality,  into  the  re- 
gions where  (as  some  of  those  legends  have  told  with  which  the 
studies  of  Taylor  were  familiar)  the  soul  becomes  the  object  of  con- 
test between  angels  and  devils.  The  picture  is  magnificent ;  but  he 
himself  seems  sensible  that  such  speculations  may  be  pursued  too 
far,  when  he  winds  it  up  with  the  following  caution.  **  Fearful  and 
formidable  to  unholy  persons,  is  the  first  meeting  with  spirits  in 
their  separation;  but  the  victory  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the 
mercies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  conduct  of  angels,  is  a  joy  that  we 
must  not  understand  till  we  feel  it,  and  yet  such  which  by  an  early 
and  persevering  piety  we  may  secure :  but  let  us  enquire  after  it  no 
further,  because  it  is  secret/' 

In  the  next  chapter'  he  prescribes  remedies  against  impatience  in 
sickness,  and  against  an  immoderate  fear  of  death,  and  adds  some 
general  rules  to  make  sickness  safe  and  holv^  more  particularly  by 
continuance  in  prayer,  and  by  an  infinite  solicitude  that  we  '  at  no 
hand  commit  a  deliberate  sin%  or  retain  any  affection  to  the  old.' — 
''  They  were  sad  departures  when  TigeUinus,  Cornelius  Gallus  the  prce- 
tor,  liewis  the  son  of  Gbnzaga  duke  of  Mantua,  Ladislaus  king  of 
Naples,  Speusippus,  Giachettus  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  the  popes, 
died  in  the  forbidden  embraces  of  abused  women ;  or  if  Job  had 
cursed  God  and  so  died :  or  when  a  man  sits  down  in  despair,  and 
in  the  accusation  and  calumny  of  the  divine  mercy ;  they  make  their 
night  sad,  and  stormy,  and  eternal.  When  Herod  began  to  sink 
with  the  shameful  torment  of  his  bowels,  and  felt  the  grave  open  un- 
der him,  he  imprisoned  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  commanded 
his  sister  that  they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  departing  ghost^. 
This  was  an  egress  fit  only  for  such  persons  who  meant  to  dwell 
with  devils  to  eternal  ages ;  and  that  man  is  hugely  in  love  with  sin, 
who  cannot  forbear  in  the  week  of  the  assizes,  and  when  himself 
stands  at  the  bar  of  scrutiny,  and  prepared  for  his  final,  never-to-be- 
reversed  sentence.  He  dies  suddenly  to  the  worse  sense  and  event 
of  sudden  death,  who  so  manages  his  sickness  that  even  that  state 
shall  not  be  innocent/' 

The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  rules  for  the  practice  of  the 

%  [p.  308.]  '  [p.  814  sqq.]  [p.  852  iqq.]  «  Note  (Q  a) 
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graces  proper  to  a  state  of  sickness ;  of  patience,  of  faith,  of  repent- 
ance, of  justice,  and  of  charity.  The  last  treats  on  the  urgent  neces* 
sity  and  best  manner  of  visiting  the  sick  by  the  ministers*  of  religion ; 
and  he  concludes  his  subject  with  the  duties  of  those  who  survive,  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  will  of  their  departed  friends,  and  the  mode- 
ration and  decency  of  their  funerals. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  '  Holy  Dying,'  in  point  of 
composition,  and  in  the  display  of  the  characteristic  b^uties  of  Tay- 
lor's style  and  language,  exceeds  the  '  Holy  Living/  The  subject 
admitted  of,  and  indeed  invited  him  to,  a  greater  indulgence  in  those 
touching  and  tender  visions  of  affection,  of  natural  images,  and  of 
supernatural  aspirations,  which  were  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  were 
apt  to  intrude  unbidden.  As  a  practical  work,  its  use  may  be  per- 
haps less  obvious  and  less  extensive  than  its  companion ;  for  a  sick- 
bed it  is  too  long,  and  when  men  are  in  health,  they  read  it,  are  de- 
lighted, and  lay  it  down  again.  But  as  a  manual  and  directory  for 
tiiose  whose  office  it  is  to  converse  with  the  sick  and  dying,  its  uses 
are  manifold,  and  its  importance  only  to  be  estimated  by  tnose  who 
have  themselves  given  some  portion  of  their  thoughts  and  their  time 
to  this  most  interesting,  most  charitable,  and  when  rightly  managed^ 
this  most  edifying  and  instructive  duty  of  christian  morality.  And 
it  may  (rften  happen,  perhaps  it  often  has  happened,  that  men  who 
have  read  it  for  its  b^tuties,  have  been  impressed  by  the  lessons  it 
conveys;  and  by  beginning  with  the  'Holy  Dying*  of  Taylor,  have 
been  led  to  study  his  'Holy  Living*  with  more  advantage.  It  is 
remarkable  that  though  its  general  st^le  is  more  than  usually  poetical, 
even  for  its  author,  the  prayers  subjoined  to  the  different  chapters  are 
less  so  than  those  either  in  the '  Holy  Living'  or  the  '  Great  Exem- 
plar.' Perhaps  he  had  been  told  of  that  which  was  the  main  fault 
in  his  devotional  writings.  Perhaps  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  im- 
pressed him  too  deeply  to  allow  ms  fancy  to  luxuriate  as  on  former 
occasions^. 

His  Simons  next  offer  themselves  to  our  observation,  sixty-four 
in  number,  of  which  all,  even  those  which  were  preached  on  public 
and  political  occasions,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  degree  prac- 
tical Of  them  a  less  accurate  examination  is  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  no  sermons  of  that  age,  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  are  more  fre- 
quently on  the  tables  and  in  the  hands  of  general  readers.  To 
praise  them  would  be  idle  and  unnecessary;  and  their  faults,  like 
their  merits,  are  obvious  even  to  a  careless  observer.  To  estimate 
however  those  merits  sufficiently,  it  is  necessair  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  this  style  of  composition,  and  the  few  good 
models  (besides  S.  Chrysostom,  whom  in  many  respects  he  much 

■  [Here  follows  in  Heber  a  notice  of  jtate  of  man/  and  *  Chriidaa  conaoU- 
the  two  short  treatises  formerly  attri-  tions:'  concerning  which  see  note  to  p. 
bated  to  Taylor,  *  Contemplations  on  the     yii  abore.] 
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resembled)  which  TaylOT  8t  the  oommencement  of  hk  career  had 
befcnre  him. 

It  would  be  a  long  enqniry^  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  my  subject^  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  that  remarkable  decay 
of  eloquence  which  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  among  the 
Qreeks  and  Bomans^  from  the  time  at  which  the  usurpation  (h  the 
Caesars  had  reduced  their  world  to  the  sullen  calm  of  despotism. 
This  deficiency^  beyond  a  doubt^  as  it  extended  to  pagans  as  well  as 
Christians^  and  was  felt  while  Christianity  was  as  yet  politically  in- 
significant^ arose  from  causes  distinct  from  any  peculiar  habits  of  the 
christian  church. 

Yet  so  far  as  this  last  was  concerned  (in  which  the  popular  form 
of  government,  and  the  sermons  preached  in  their  different  assem- 
blies, might  have  led  us  to  expect  a  different  result)  it  is  evident  that 
the  system  of  homilies,  of  which  description  are  most  of  the  addresses 
of  the  fethers  to  their  congregations,  tnoagh  of  all  others  perhaps  the 
best  fitted  for  general  edification,  was  in  itself  unfavourable  to  the 
exercise  of  oratorical  talent. 

A  running  commentary  requires  conciseness,  and  even  abruptness : 
and  the  necessity  of  discussing  many  different  passages  in  succession, 
is  almost  inconsistent  with  a  connected  and  lucid  chain  of  argument; 
with  a  brilliant  peroration,  or  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  general 
principles. 

And  there  were  other  causes  which  tended  still  more  to  corrupt 
the  taste  of  preachers ;  of  which  the  first  was  that  fondness,  derived 
from  the  cabalistic  Jews,  of  detecting  an  internal  sense  in  the  plain- 
est passages  of  scripture ;  and  still  more  the  custom  of  applying  such 
!>a8sages  '  by  way  of  accommodation^  to  subjects  the  most  foreign 
rom  their  known  meaning ;  of  which  a  good  many  instances  may  be 
found  in  Hierome,  in  succeeding  fathers  still  more,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  divines  of  what  are  called  the  dark  ages. 

Thus  when  Hierome*  allegorizes,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola,  the  dif- 
ferent ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  into  the  different  virtues 
and  graces  of  a  Christian ;  when  Athanasius^  finds  out  the  penitent 
thief  on  his  cross  in  the  second*  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ha- 
bakkuk ;  when  Gregory  the  great^  makes  Jericho  at  once  a  symbol 
of  the  moon  and  of  our  mortal  nature,  and  above  all  when  Bernard^ 
derives  the  word  diabolus  from  '  two  pockets*,'  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  can  have  intended  these  fancies  as  argumentative,  or  to 
prove  to  their  hearers  any  thing  but  the  talents  and  acuteness  of 
their  teachers.  Such  however  were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  chris- 
tian orators  for  a  long  lapse  of  ages ;  and  this  taste,  which  of  course 
by  degrees  degenerated  into  mere  quibbling,  was  not  yet  extinct,  as 

*  rtom.  u.  coi  574  iqq.]  '  [Declam.    de  rerb.  erang.    *  Dixit 

7    'Cflfitr.  omn.  hmr.  i  2.1  Simon  '  &C.  eol.  990  M.1 


Contr.  omn.  hsr.  §  2.]  Simon/  &c.  eol.  999  M.] 

read  *  eleventh.']  -  --  - 

In  cTang.  lib.  L  horn.  2.  S  2.] 
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we  learn  from  Echard's  'Contempt  of  the  dergv/  in  England  daring 
the  life  of  Taylor,  and  prevailed,  if  we  may  believe  the  author  of 
Fray  Gerundio,  in  Spain  at  a  much  later  period. 

Another  cause  which  materially  contributed  to  detract  from  the 
elegance  and  eloquence  of  sermons,  was  the  slavish  subjection  under 
which  all  Christendom  was  brought  by  the  schoolmen,  whose  dicia 
were  quoted  as  in  all  cases  a  definitive  authority,  and  whose  subtle 
distinctions  and  endless  subdivisions  were,  no  less  than  their  peculiar 
and  technical  phraseology,  made  the  model  of  style  as  well  as  the 
landmarks  of  intellect. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  being  inclined  to  join  in  an  indiscriminate 
neglect  or  ridicule  of  those  laborious  and  able  men,  whose  works,  to 
judge  from  a  very  small  acquaintance  with  them,  are  often  models  of 
fair  and  patient  investigation,  and  whose  errors  are  rather  from  their 
imperfect  means  of  knowledge,  than  from  any  defect  in  (what  they 
principally  professed)  their  mode  of  arranging  knowledge  already 
acquired.     Still  farther  am  I  from  considering  a  familiarity  with  the 
forms  and  principles  of  logic  as  otherwise  than  most  advantageous 
to  whoever  would  think  accurately,  or  express  himself  with  clearness. 
But  the  unseasonable  application  and  ostentatious  production  of 
these  studies,  as  the  first  perplexed  an  eminent  truth  in  a  multiplicity 
of  insignificant  distinctions,  so  the  second  resembled  the  fault  of 
those  unskilful  painters  who  strip  the  skins  from  their  figures,  that 
the  muscles  and  anatomy  may  be  admired.    The  accuracy  of  the 
skeleton  should  be  traced  in  the  correct  proportion  of  the  perfect 
.limbs ;  the  logical  precision  of  the  orator  should  be  felt  in  the  invul- 
nerable nature  of  his  arguments ;  but  neither  the  bones  nor  the  syl- 
•  logisms  need  be  exposed  to  view,  in  the  finished  picture  or  the 
finished  oration,      let.  thus  unprofitably  minute,  thus  repulsively 
scholastic,  are  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  civil  war ;  while  those  others  who, 
like  the  Franciscans,  the  early  reformers,  and  the  puritans,  found  a 
more  popular  style  indispensably  necessary  to  their  purposes,  sought 
popularity  in  a  homeliness  of  language  and  allusion,  in  a  merriment 
misapplied,  and  a  robust  and  striking,  but  rustic  familiarity  with 
sacred  things,  which  often  impresses  us  with  its  vigour  and  amuses 
us  with  its  quaintness,  though  at  the  present  day  no  preacher  in  his 
senses  would  venture  on  it,  nor  would  any  audience  endure  it.    Even 
when  the  usual  style  of  other  compositions  was  singularly  flowing  and 
majestic,  these  errors  of  stiffness  or  bad  taste  continued  long  to  cleave 
to  the  pulpit ;  and  though  the  homilies  of  the  church  are  an  early 
and  illustrious  exception,  abundant  specimens  of  all  the  several  faults 
which  I  have  noticed  may  be  found  in  most  sermons  from  the  Be- 
formation  down  to  the  time  of  Taylor. 

Of  these  very  faults  indeed  though  he  himself  in  his  subsequent 
works  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  contagion,  we  find  in  his  ear- 
liest sermon,  on  the  gunpowder  treason,  some  evident  traces,  though 
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even  here  they  are  blended  with  and  redeemed  by  merits,  which  gave 
ample  promise  of  the  fruit  which  his  matarer  years  might  supply. 

The  text^  is  that  verse  of  St.  Luke,  chapter  ix.  verse  54,  in  which 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  ask  permission  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan  villagers.'  Li  applying  this  passage  to 
the  event  which  he  commemorates,  he  proposes  to  discuss,  first,  the 
persons  by  whom  in  either  case  respectively  (that  of  the  instance  re- 
corded in  the  gospel,  and  that  of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy)  the  pro- 
position was  made  to  bring  destruction  on  men  of  a  different  religion : 
secondly,  the  reasons  alleged  for  such  a  proposition :  thirdly,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  proposition  was  made :  fourthly,  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  itself:  fifthly,  the  example  or  precedent  which  was 
pleaded  for  it. 

Here  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  formality  of  scho- 
lastic arrangement;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  find  much  of  the  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  which  alone  can  make  such  a  formal  arrangement 
valuable.  Of  these  heads,  the  greater  number  are  merely  solemn 
trifling,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  to  them  are  either  too  self-evi- 
dent to  admit  of  discussion,  or  too  remote  in  their  bearing  on  the 
general  course  of  his  argument,  to  be  valuable  to  the  purposes  of  a 
logician.  The  last  topic  of  enquiry  (the  example  or  precedent  of 
Etias)  which  might  have  been  made  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive as  involving  the  same  grand  question  of  religious  persecu- 
tion which  Taylor  afterwards  discussed  so  ably,  he  in  this  place 
merely  notices  without  any  discission  whatever.  Li  treating  of  the 
remainder,  and  in  comparing  the  relative  situation  of  the  apostles 
and  the  Romish  clergy,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  real  point  of 
similarity,  in  both  being  professed  followers  of  the  Messiah;  but 
runs  into  a  string  of  frigicl  conceits  to  shew  that  the  proposal  was 
in  both  instances  of  apostolic  origin,  inasmuch  as  though  the  im- 
mediate contrivers  of  the  powder-plot  were  laymen,  yet  the  churoh 
of  Rome  (originally  founded  by  the  apostle  Peter)  having  allowed 
and  applauded  similar  acts  of  atrocity,  had  given  the  first  encou* 
ragement  to  such  a  project  I  Taylor  may  be  thought  to  have  for- 
gotten both  the  new  and  the  old  organon  when  he  quibbled  thus 
egregiously ;  but  this  was  the  style  of  ornament  in  favour  with  his 
age,  of  which  I  have  prepared  the  reader  to  expect  some  instances^ 
and  which  was  in  fact  intended  to  prove  nothing  but  the  wit  and 
ingenuity  of  the  preacher. 

This  trifling  is  however  mixed  up  with  much  graver  and  more 
powerful  matter.  The  proofs  which  he  advances  to  shew  the  opinion 
of  the  Romish  church  as  to  the  legality  of  deposing  and  destroying 
heretical  sovereigns,  (from  Saunders,  who  advised  a  crusade  against 
them,  to  Emanuel  S^,  who  justified  their  assassination,  and  Mariana, 
who  recommended  poison  as  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  it,) 
are  unhappily  but  too  cogent  and  conclusive.    But  these  are  here 

*  [to\  TiiL  p.  457.] 
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clearly  out  of  their  place^  and  according  to  his  own  proposed  ar- 
rangement belong  more  properly  to  the  second  branch  of  the  en- 
quiry ;  in  which  (after  examining  and  combating  the  causes  allqgcd 
by  the  Bomanists  themselves  for  the  atrocious  attempt  in  question, 
and  the  general  disaffection  of  their  party,  which  led  them  to  it)  he 
insists  that  it  is  futile  to  speak  of  our  severities  as  having  been  the 
occasion  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  when  their  own  accursed  principles, 
if  not  necessarily  or  universally,  yet  naturally  and  regularly  con- 
ducted and  compelled  them,  even  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  con- 
science, to  the  dethronement  and  destruction,  by  any  and  every 
means,  of  heretical  sovereigns  and  senates. 

In  combating  however  the  pretexts  for  discontent  alleged  by  the 
papists,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  to- 
wards their  sect,  the  preacher  is  not  altogether  successfuL  Thus, 
the  fine  imposed  on  recusants  for  not  attending  the  public  worship  of 
the  national  church,  he  endeavours  to  clear  from  the  stain  of  re- 
ligious persecution  by  urging  that  such  recusancy  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  religious  motives.  The  Bomanists,  he  observes,  had 
actually  and  usually  attended  the  service  of  the  cliurch  of  England 
from  the  first  tf>  the  eleventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  Pius 
the  fifth  sent  forth  his  bull  for  the  excommunication  and  dethrone- 
ment of  that  princess.  "It  is  plain,"  he  argues,  "that  religion  did 
not.msJce  them  absent  themselves  from  our  churches,  unless  they 
had  changed  their  religion  since  the  bull  came  over :  for  if  religion 
could  consist  with  their  communicating  with  us  before  the  bull  (as 
it  is  plain  it  did)  then  why  not  after  the  bull,  unless  it  be  part  of 
their  religion  to  obey  the  pope,  rather  than  Qod,  commanding  us 
to  obey  our  prince  ?" 

This  is  surely  a  quibble  unworthy  both  of  the  cause  and  its  advo- 
cate. Taylor  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  sect  in  question  to  deny  that  God  has  given  to  the  temporal 
prince  any  power  whatever  circa  res  sacras,  and  to  beUeve  that  all 
authority  of  this  kind,  under  God,  was  centered  in  the  pope  alone. 
And  he  must  have  perceived  that,  though  they  might  lawfully  attend 
the  ordinances  of  the  national  religion  so  long  as  that  religion  was 
tolerated  or  not  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  though  in  acting  thus 
they  shewed  a  laudable  desire  to  obey  their  tempond  sovereign  as  far 
as  p6ssible,  yet  when  the  king  and  the  pope  issued  contrary  man- 
dates on  such  subjects,  they  were  bound  by  their  rehgion  to  obey 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  question  was  not  whether 
they  acted  reasonably  in  receiving  and  maintaining  such  an  article 
of  faith,  but  whether  this  was  an  article  of  faith  for  acting  on  which 
they  were  punished ;  and  this  being  certain,  it  is  altogeUicr  as  cer- 
tain that  the  mulct  imposed  on  the  popish  recusants  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  'soul-money,'  and  hable  as  such  to  all  the  un- 
answerable objections  which  Taylor  has  himself  elsewhere  brought 
forward  against  the  principle  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 
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He  is  more  fortunate  however  in  his  apology  for  the  severities 
denounced  against  the  pubUshers  of  the  bull  in  question,  and  against 
the  toleration  of  the  Romish  priests  in  a  land  whose  tranquillity  their 
daily  conduct  menaced.  The  publication  of  the  bull  was  evidently 
seditious^  and  what  no  soverei^  could  endure  without  virtually  re- 
nouncing the  sovereignty.  The  priests  were  the  avowed  agents  of 
a  foreign  and  hostile  potentate,  and  had  already  begun  those  practices 
against  the  authority  and  life  of  the  queen,  which  were  only  rendered 
more  atrocious  by  the  fact  that  they  were  many  of  them  her  native 
subjects.  And  in  the  exposure  which  follows  of  the  language  held, 
tiic  doctrines  sanctioned,  and  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Bomish  hierarchy  towards  Elizabeth,  and  other  princes  simiburly  situ- 
ated, the  author  may  be  said  to  have  almost  justified  the  severe 
reprobation  with  which  he  winds  up  this  part  of  his  discourse,  that 
^  so  far  from  its  being  strange  that  their  people  call  for  fire  to  con- 
sume the  protestants,  it  would  be  rather  a  wonder  if  they  did  not;'' 
and  that  "  although  it  be  no  rare  and  unusual  a  thing  for  a  papist 
to  be  de  facto  loyal  or  duteous  to  his  prince,  yet  it  is  a  wonder  he 
is  so,  since  such  doctrines  have  been  tauffht  by  such  masters.'' 

In  considering  the  persons  to  whom  the  contrivers  of  the  plot  in- 
trusted their  intentions,  their  confessors  namely  and  spiritual  guides, 
he  discusses  at  some  length,  and  with  great  learning  and  acuteuess, 
the  question  of  how  far  those  confessors  were  bound  to  conceal  or 
disclose  the  horrible  secret  communicated  to  them.  He  maintains, 
first,  that  the  communication  made  to  Garnet  did  not  come  under 
the  character  of  a  confession  at  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the 
term ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  sin  already 
passed  and  then  repented  of,  but  the  proposition  of  a  measure  pro- 
spectively determined  on,  which  the  propounders  did  not  regard  as 
sinful,  but  on  the  expediency  of  which  they  consulted  their  spiritual 
guides;  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  those 
^dcs,  they  still  continued  to  meditate.  It  was  allowable  therefore 
in  Garnet  and  his  brethren  even  on  their  own  principles,  and  if  alp 
lowable  it  was  on  every  principle  of  justice  and  charity  incumbent 
on  them,  to  disclose  the  crime  which  they  had  no  other  means  of 
preventing. 

But  tl^  is  not  all :  for  secondly,  he  examines  into  the  antiquiiy 
and  authority  of  that  rule  which  they  pretend  for  the  inviohblie 
secrecy  and  sanctity  of  confession:  and  proves  most  triumphantly, 
from  the  admission  of  the  best  casuists  oi  their  own  sect,  that  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  confessions  may  and  must  be  divulged :  as, 
where  it  is  necessai;  to  prevent  an  incestuous  marriage;  to  bring  to 
light  a  lurking  heresy ;  or  where  the  penitent  himself  allows  the  con- 
fessor to  rev^  his  secret.  But  treason,  he  argues,  is  at  least  as 
criminal  and  dangerous  as  incest  or  heresy ;  and  if  the  permission  of 
the  individual  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  the  priest,  much  more  will 
this  be  the  effect  of  the  prior  relation  in  which  both  priest  and  pcni- 
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tent  stand  to  th6  nation  of  which  they  are  members,  and  the  sove* 
reign  to  whom  they  owe  allegiance.  And  in  the  particular  case  of 
treason,  he  shews  that  both  in  France  and  at  Some  it  has  been  usual, 
and  always  accounted  allowable,  to  reveal  such  confessions  as  involved 
the  death  of  the  sovereign.  And  that  the  obligation  to  keep  all  con* 
fession  secret  rests  in  fact  on  no  other  or  stronger  sanction  than  that 
which  binds  every  good  man  to  conceal  in  ordinary  cases  a  secret  im« 
parted  to  him,  he  shews  by  the  ancient  practice  of  both  the  eastern 
and  western  churches.  Both  these,  he  observes,  not  only  authorized, 
but  in  some  instances  enjoined  the  priest  to  reveal  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation whatever  more  crying  sins  had  been  under  this  seal  com- 
municated to  him.  He  proves  that  it  was  at  one  time  esteemed  the 
duty  of  the  confessor  to  impart  to  the  church  all  the  transgressions 
which  thus  came  to  his  knowledge ;  and  that  the  decree  of  S.  Leo 
which  relaxed  this  inconvenient  obligation,  extended  no  further  than 
to  permit  and  enjoin  the  priest  at  his  discretion  to  keep  some  sins 
secret,  *'  lest  men  out  of  inordinate  love  to  themselves  should  rather 
refuse  to  be  washed  than  buy  their  purity  with  so  much  shame.''  He 
concludes  therefore  that  the  confessors  of  Digby  and  his  associates 
were  bound,  on  every  principle  of  their  own  canons,  and  of  general 
Christianity,  to  divulge  the  meditated  treason. 

The  rest  of  the  sermon  is  occupied  in  descanting  on  the  nature 
and  enormity  of  the  destruction  which  was  contemplated,  and  he 
concludes  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  to  thankfulness  and  piety. 

Of  the  affectation  and  frigid  pedantry  which  pervaded  most  of  the 
writings  of  that  age,  and  from  which  Taylor,  in  his  subsequent  works, 
to  a  ^reat  degree  emancipated  himself,  several  instances  may  be  found 
in  this  sermon.  Sometimes  the  preacher  indulges  himself  in  the  use 
of  foreign  terms  and  modish  barbarisms,  such  as  no  judicious  orator 
would  introduce  into  a  solemn  or  pathetic  composition.  ''There  is 
fire  in  the  text,"  he  tells  us,  "  consuming  fire,  like  that  whose  anie^ 
vorta  we  this  day  commemorate.''  After  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  spirit  of  Elias  is  said  to  be  '  out  of  date ;'  and  in  the  Jesuits ''  we 
may  quickly  find  out  more  than  a  pareil  for  S.  James  and  S.  John, 
the  Boanerges  of  the  text"  Such  terms  as  these  have  neither  the 
homely  vigour  of  colloquial  English,  nor  the  pomp  and  gravity  of 
derivatives  from  the  learned  languages :  they  were  in  their  day  the 
mere  cant  of  travelled  foppery,  and  were  the  last  remnants  of  that 
Babylonish  euphuism,  which,  from  the  example  of  the  court,  had  in- 
fected the  language  of  the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  the  pulpit. 

Sometimes  in  his  attempt  (a  veiy  needless  one)  to  exaggerate  the 
enormity  of  the  transaction,  be  lays  a  stress  on  circumstances  in 
themselves  merely  indifferent.  K  a  base  and  cowardly  destruction  of 
the  whole  nobility  of  a  country  were  resolved  on,  it  mattered  little  or 
nothing  by  what  agent  their  death  was  to  be  effected.  Taylor  how- 
ever is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  makes  it  a  leading  aggravation  of 
the  crime  of  the  conspirators,  Uiat  they  designed  to  employ  so  devilish 
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an  agent  as  gunpowder.  The  apostles,  he  tells  us,  *'  would  have  had 
their  fire  from  heaven,  but  these  men's  conversation  was  not  there ; 
Tct  KiTOiiO€v,  things  from  beneath,  from  an  artificial  hell,  but  breathed 
from  the  natural  and  proper,  were  in  all  their  thoughts  \"  Some- 
times the  preadier  is  faceUous ;  ''  If  his  holiness  be  wronged  in  the 
business,  I  have  no  hand  in  it;  the  speech  was  avouched  for  as 
authentic  by  the  approbation  of  three  doctors :  let  them  answer  it,  I 
wash  my  hiuids  of  the  accusation/'  Again,  '^  If  to  their  anathemas 
tliey  add  some  fa^ot  of  their  own  and  gunpowder,  'tis  odds  but  we 
may  be  consumed  indeed  \" 

There  are  other  passages  however  far  more  in  the  usual  and  appro- 
priate style  of  Taylor,  and  which  should  abundantly  redeem  this  ear- 
nest of  nis  writings  from  indiscriminate  neglect  or  censure.  That 
cause,  he  says,  bore  a  fair  excuse,  which  moved  James  and  John  to 
a  wrath  so  inconsiderate.  ''  It  would  have  disturbed  an  excelleni 
patience  to  see  Him  whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured 
in  a  glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected  by  a  com- 
pany of  hated  Samaritans,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  His  vigils  where 
notning  but  the  welkin  should  have  been  His  roof,  not  any  thing  to 
belter  His  precious  head  from  the  descending  dew  of  heaven."  •  .  • 
•'  When  first,"  he  shortly  afterwards  observes,  "when  first  I  considered 
they  were  apostles,  I  wondered  they  should  be  so  intemperately  angry. 
But  when  I  perceived  they  w^re  so  angry,  I  wondered  not  that  they 
sinned.  Not  the  privilege  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  not  the  nature  of 
angds,  not  the  condition  of  immortality,  can  guard  from  the  danger 
of  sin;  but  if  we  be  over-ruled  by  passion,  we  almost  subject  our- 
selves to  its  necessity.  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  alto- 
gether that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be  void  of  passions ;  for 
sure  I  am,  the  inordination  of  any  passion  is  the  first  step  to  folly. 
And  although  of  them,  as  of  waters  of  a  muddy  residence,  we  may 
make  good  use,  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we  do  not  trouble  them ; 
yet  upon  any  ungentle  disturbance,  we  drink  down  mud  instead  of  a 
cl^r  stream,  and  the  issues  of  sin  and  sorrow,  certain  consequents  of 
temerarious  or  inordinate  anger." 

In  the  conclusion,  after  instancing  *'  the  sacrilegious  ruin  of  the 
neighbouring  temples,  which  needs  must  have  perished  in  the  flame, 
...  the  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our  entombed  kings,  devouring  their 
dead  ruins  like  sepulchral  dogs;"  and  observing  that  ''these  are 
but  minutes  in  respect  of  the  ruin  prepared  for  the  living  temples/' 
be  proceeds: 

Stragem  sed  istam  non  tvlit 
Chnstus  cadentum  principum 
Impune,  ne  forsan  tai 
Patria  periret  fabrica. 

Ergo  qiue  potent  Hngua  retexere 
Laudes  Christe  tuaa,  qui  domitum  ttnds 
Infiduui  populum  cum  duce  perfido*. 

•  Note  (VV.) 
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''Let  CIS  then  return  to  Qod  the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  He  having- 
poured  forth  so  lai^elj  to  us  of  the  cup  of  salvation !  We  cannot 
want  wherewithal  to  fill  it  Here  is  matter  enough  for  an  eternal 
thankfulness,  for  the  expression  of  which  a  short  life  is  too  little; 
but  let  us  here  begin  our  hallelujahs,  hoping  to  finish  them  hereafter^ 
where  the  many  choirs  of  angels  will  fill  the  concert/' 

On  this  first  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  abilities  T  have  be- 
stowed a  large,  and  what  may  seem  perhaps  to  some  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  notice.  But  it  is  his  first  production.  Its  very 
faults  belong  to  the  history  of  the  time,  and  increase  our  respect  for 
his  subsequent  and  more  illustrious  labours ;  and  the  topics  which  it 
discusses  are  of  no  slight  or  transient  importance,  but  have  reference 
to  disputes  of  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end,  to  principles 
which  in  every  age  of  the  church  are  important.  And  though  his 
style  had  not  yet  received  its  fiill  polish,  and  though  his  arguments 
are  in  some  instances  not  well  concocted,  the  facts  which  he  has  col- 
lected in  the  histoiy  and  philosophy  of  religion  are  such  as  to  mark 
his  sermon  on  the  gunpowder  treason  for  one  of  the  most  important 
and  powerful  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  Bomish  hierarchy. 

This  sermon,  which  at  first  appeared  separately,  was  never,  1  believe, 
reprinted  by  Taylor  during  his  life-time.  His  next  pubUcation  of  the 
same  kind  was  a  collection  of  fifty-two  sermons',  described  as  'A 
yearly  course,'  or  'Ertavris,  divided  into  two  volumes,  for  the  winter 
and  summer  half-years ;  of  which  that  was  first  published  which  now 
stands  last  in  order.  Why  he  thus  denominated  them  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture ;  since,  with  the  exception  of  two  sermons  for  Whit- 
sunday, and  three  on  the  advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  there  are  none 
which,  either  by  text  or  matter,  are  more  adapted  to  one  day  than 
another;  while  even  the  solemn  festivals  of  Uhristmas,  Easter,  and 
Trinity,  are  passed  over  without  any  particular  notice.  Nor  is  this 
deficiency  supplied  by  any  of  the  sermons  in  the  Supplement :  these 
are,  with  three  exceptions  which  might  have  been  preached  at  any 
time,  preached  on  different  local  topics,  or  before  different  public 
bodies ;  but  none  of  them  are  for  those  days  when  an  appropriate 
composition  is  ordinarily  called  for  by  the  practice  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  cause  of  this  singularity  I  cannot  conjecture.  If  he 
had  not  named  Whitsunday,  it  might  have  been  ascribed  to  a  neces- 
sary compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  faction  then  in  power,  whose 
aversion  from  all  such  ecclesiastical  distinction  of  days  is  sufficiently 
known  to  have  been  excessive.  But  when  one  festival  of  the  church 
was  named,  it  could  have  in  this  respect  availed  him  nothing  to  pass 
over  the  others  in  silence;  and  in  his  other  writings  he  has  paid 
no  such  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries.  I  own  I 
regret  the  want  of  some  such  discourses  in  the  present  collection; 
because  with  Taylor's  peculiar  talent  for  whatever  is  picturesque  or 

'  [toL  ir.l 
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poetical  in  religion^  we  might  have  anticipated  from  him  some  very 
splendid  displays  of  oratory  and  pathos^  when  discussing  those  awfid 
images  of  power,  of  mercy,  and  of  suffering,  which  the  retom  of  days 
like  these  is  intended  to  recall  more  forcibly.  And  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  greatly  we  have  most  of  us  been  affected  by  the  conformity 
observed  between  the  day  and  its  devotions ;  the  scriptures  read,  and 
the  sermons  preached  on  such  occasions;  we  may  well  conceive  to 
how  good  purpose  these  advantages  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
impassioned  and  affectionate  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  may  at  first  surprise  us. 
It  mav  still  more  excite  our  wonder  that  such  sermons  as  these  should 
have  been  addressed  to  any  but  an  audience  exclusively  academical. 
An  univer^ty  alone,  and  an  university  of  no  ordinary  erudition,  ap- 
pears the  fitting  theatre  for  discourses  crowded,  as  these  are,  with 
quotations  from  the  classics  and  the  fathers;  with  allusions  to  the 
most  recondite  topics  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy ;  with  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  history  ancient 
and  modem,  clothed  in  a  language  rich  and  harmonious  indeed  beyond 
all  contemporary  writers,  but  abounding  in  words  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion^ and  in  unusual  applications  of  those  which  are  of  native  origin. 
Nor  should  I  have  hesitated  to  conclude  that  most  of  Taylor's  sermons 
had  been  really  composed  and  intended  only  for  an  academical  audience, 
had  not  the  author  himself  informed  us  in  his  title-page  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  lord  Carbery,  that  they  were  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  to 
the  family  and  domestics  of  his  patron ;  or  at  most  to  a  few  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  that  secluded  neighbourhood,  and  to  as  many  of 
the  peasantry  on  the  estate  as  could  understand  English.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that  in  those  days  a  learned  style  of  preaching  was  not  only 
more  frequently  affected  by  divines,  but  more  generally  popular  with 
their  auditories,  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  century ;  and  that 
they  who  could  least  understand  a  sermon,  were  not  therefore  the  least 
ready  to  applaud  it.  The  popularitv  of  some  preachers  has  descended 
to  our  times,  who  seem  to  nave  had  scarcely  any  other  stock  in  trade 
than  a  quantity  of  good  and  sufficient  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  simplicity  and  unaffected  plainness  of  tlie 
admirably  learned  Pocock  was  regarded  by  the  rustics  of  his  parish, 
as  a  proof  that,  'though  a  kind  and  neighbourly  man,  he  was  no 
Latinist^/  Taylor  however  had  no  need  of  such  arts,  and  was  by  far 
too  conscientious  to  employ  them*  He  was  too  good,  as  well  as  too 
wise;  too  earnestly  intent  on  amending  the  liearts  and  saving  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  to  have  amused  their  ears  with  that  which  could 
not  reach  their  understanding;  and  I  am  therefore  much  inclined  to 
beheve  that  in  preparing  his  sermons  for  the  press  he  materially  changed 
them  from  the  compodtions  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  rustic  audi- 
tory in  South  Wales ;  or  that  they  had  really  been  in  the  first  instance 
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designed  for  the  university  pulpit^  and  that  when  preaching  them  at 
Golden  Grove^  he  had  recourse  to  such  extemporaneous  omissions 
or  alterations  as  suited  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Such  omissions  or  alterations  woald  in  fact  leave  the  essential 
merits  of  the  discourse  in  a  great  measure  unimpaired.  The  tenor 
of  its  reasoning  would  remain  unbroken,  though  the  recondite  illus- 
trations were  withdrawn.  Those  illustrations  and  images  which,  as 
is  the  case  with  no  small  number  in  Taylor's  works,  are  borrowed  from 
natural  objects,  would  produce  a  yet  more  powerful  effect  in  propor- 
tion  as  those  objects  were  familiar  to  his  hearers.  The  practical  wisdom 
of  his  counseb;  his  awful  denunciations  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin ;  his  admirable  topics  of  consolation  to  the  penitent ;  his  affec- 
tionate earnestness,  and  his  yet  more  persuasive  piety,  would  lose  none 
of  their  power  if  delivered  m  more  homely  language ;  and  those  per- 
sons are  mistaken  who  apprehend  that  a  congregation  in  the  humble 
ranks  of  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  following  up  the  most  accurate 
chain  of  reasoning,  if  conveyed  in  words  of  which  they  know  the  mean- 
ing. To  lay  down  a  general  rule  for  the  selection  of  such  a  popular 
language  is  not  indeed  very  easy ;  but  it  will  be  found  for  the  most 
part  that  words  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  derivation,  as  they  are  more 
forcible  and  expressive  to  all  English  ears,  so  to  an  uninstructed 
English  ear  they  are  usually  far  more  intelligible  than  those  terms 
(however  familiar  to  the  educated  part  of  the  nation)  which  are  of 
French  or  Latin  origin. 

But  whatever  the  sermons  of  Taylor  may  have  been  as  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  and  to  a  miscellaneous  or  vulgar  auditory,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  as  essays  for  the  closet,  and  as  intended  for  those  into  whose 
hands  they  usually  fall,  few  compositions  can  be  named  so  eminently 
distinguished  by  fancy,  by  judgment,  by  leamins^,  and  by  powers  of 
reasoning;  few  where  the  mind  is  so  irresistibly  allured  if  not  to 
agree  with  the  author,  at  least  to  think  well  of  him;  or  where  so 
much  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  so  much  mellowness  of  style, 
are  made  the  vehicles  of  divinity  so  sound  and  holiness  so  practical. 
Those  persons  will  in  fact  be  much  deceived  (they  may  be  perhaps 
deceived  to  their  own  infinite  advantage)  who  take  up  his  sermons  as 
a  book  of  amusement  only,  in  which  little  is  to  be  found  but  quaint 
singularities  of  expression,  and  pedantic  though  brilliant  and  charac- 
teristic ornament.  As  little  will  those  do  justice  to  their  merits  who 
draw  back  from  their  perusal  in  the  expectation  of  finding  precepts 
too  rigid  and  ascetic  for  our  nature  or  the  general  frame  of  society, 
the  dicta  of  one  who  had  forgotten  or  never  experienced  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  or  the  inexpediency  of  laying  down  an  imprac- 
ticable measure  of  duty.  No  writer  with  whose  works  I  am  ac- 
quainted has  spoken  more  wisely,  or  with  a  greater  knowledge,  of  the 
human  heart ;  none  more  moderately,  or  (except  in  tliose  particulars 
where  the  souls  of  men  are  really  endangered)  more  indulgently,  thaa 
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Taylor  in  his  'Eriovriy;  and  while  his  sermons  on  'Godly  fear'  lay 
bare  with  a  needful  and  scrupoloas  austerity  the  ruinous  self-decep« 
tions  of  a  pretended  repentance,  and  of  that  transient  sorrow  for  sin 
or  its  consequences  which  too  many  mistake  for  amendment,  no  writer 
has  given  a  more  just  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness of  our  alyiighty  Parent,  than  may  be  found  in  his  discourses  on 
the  '  Miracles  of  the  Divine  mercy/  Of  the  rest,  the  '  House  of  feast- 
ing^ and  the  '  Marriage  ring'  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  and 
distinguished  by  the  greatest  livehness  of  fancy ;  while  a  very  curious 
and  difficult  question  is  acutely  and  profitably  discussed  in  the  sermon 
on  '  The  entaU  of  curses/  And  (though  some  of  his  positions  are  here, 
as  on  former  occasions,  laid  down  with  too  great  and  unqualified  seve- 
rity) many  awful  and  alarming  truths  are  powerfully  expressed,  where 
he  is  treating  of  what  he  considers  'The  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  re- 
pentance/ Of  all,  the  most  likely  to  be  practically  useful'  are  perhaps 
the  two  on  'The  flesh  and  the  spirit/  and  those  on  the  'Growth  of 
sin,  and  the  several  estates  of  siimers/  All  however  may  be  read  with 
pn^t,  and  by  a  man  of  genius  none  can  be  read  without  delight  and 
admiration. 

To  the  'Evioin-is  the  Aciccis  ifxpokiimios^  appeared  as  a  supplement 
several  years  after,  with  a  dedication  to  the  high-minded  and  stately 
duchess  of  Ormond ;  who  though  profuse  in  her  expenses  and  haughty 
in  her  demeanour^  was  fond  of  religious  reading,  and  really  endowed 
with  many  distinguished  and  some  amiable  qualities.  It  consists  ( 1)  of 
three  sermons  on  subjects  referring  to  general  practice,  preached  in 
Christ  church,  Dublin,  but  adapted  to  any  occasion  and  to  any  well-in- 
formed audience ;  (2)  three  sermons  on  public  occasions  already  spoken 
of,  at  an  episcopal  consecration,  before  the  Irish  parliament,  and  oefore 
the  university  of  Dublin ;  (3)  two  funeral  sermons,  on  the  death  of 
the  primate,  and  on  that  of  the  countess  of  Carbery ;  and  (4)  two  to 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  on  the  duties  of  the  christian  ministry.  They 
are  followed,  in  the  present  edition,  by  his  first  published  sermon,  and 
by  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  sir  Geoi^  Dalstone.  Of  these, 
the  sermons  preached  before  the  parliament  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  have  oeen  sufficiently  noticed,  as  well  as  the  funeral  sermon 
.  on  archbishop  Brainhall ;  they  are  parts  indeed  of  Taylor's  public  life, 
and  could  not  without  impropriety  be  separated  from  it.  For  the 
rest,  those  preached  at  the  funerals  of  laay  Carbery  and  sir  George 
Dalstone  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  language  and 
imagery  (in  which  respect  the  former  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his 
most  elaborate  productions)  but  for  the  powerful  and  persuasive  man- 
ner in  which,  while  rendering  due  honour  to  the  dead,  they  warn  and 
instruct  the  living,  and  improve  the  moments  of  grief  and  serious 
thought  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  their  hearers. 

In  other  compositions  of  a  similar  character  we  often  find  the 
main  body  of  the  discourse  engrossed  by  a  laboured  panegyric,  while 
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the  religions  lesson  is  crowded  into  a  narrow  corner,  and  treated  as 
an  accessory  only.  Such  funeral  sermons  as  these  can  lay  claim  to 
no  farther  merit  than  belongs  to  a  hat-band  or  a  mourning-ring; 
mere  testimonies  of  respect  and  regret,  in  which  the  Mends  of  the 
deceased  alone  are  concerned;  or  which  have  at  best  no  general 
value  but  what  arises  from  the  material  or  the  workmajiship. 

But  in  the  labours  of  Taylor,  the  foremost  place  was  always  given 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  From  the 
death  of  his  patroness  he  takes  occasion  (in  the  first  instance,  and 
before  he  describes  her  virtues)  to  enlarge  in  a  strain  of  movitig  elo- 
quence on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  method  of  enabling  our- 
selves to  meet  death  hopefully.  And  his  account  of  sir  Oeoi^ 
Palstone  is  introduced  by  an  able  and  interesting  enquiry  on  the 
sources  whence  the  heathen  obtained  their  knowledge  of  a  life  to 
come,  on  the  usual  lot  of  holy  men  in  the  present  life,  and  on  (he 
abode  and  condition  of  the  soul  between  deatn  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  sermons  on  the  'Minister's  duty  in  Life  and  Doctrine'  may 
yet  call  for  some  observations;  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  of  these, 
while  enforcing  with  much  earnest  and  awful  eloquence  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  personal  holiness  in  the  clergy,  he  has  been 
hurried  to  a  length  inconsistent  with  sound  reason,  with  the  ana- 
logy of  scripture,  and  the  usual  faith  of  Christians. 

After  magnifying  in  a  strain  which  is  not  unusual  with  him  the 
dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  by  the  consideration  that,  as  Chris- 
tians iu  general  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  world,  so  the 
clergy  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the  general  body  of  Christians, 
he  urges'  with  great  force  and  justice  that,— 

''If  of  every  one  of  the  christian  congr^tion  God  expects  a 
holiness  that  mindcs  with  no  unclean  thing ; . .  if  He  accepts  of  none 
of  the  people  unless  they  have  within  them  the  conjugation  of  all 
christian  graces ;  .  .  if  He  hath  made  them  lights  in  the  world,  and 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  enlighten  others  with  their  good  example, 
and  to  teach  them  and  invite  them  by  holy  discourses  and  wise 
counsels ; . .  What  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with  what  words  is  it  possible 
to  express  what  God  requires  of  you  ?  They  are  to  be  examples  of 
good  life  to  one  another;  but  you  are  to  be  examples  even  of  the 
examples  themselves.'' 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent  and  awful.  He  also  urges,  with 
great  reason,  that  a  wicked  Ufe  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
success  of  any  man's  ministry ;  inasmuch  as  his  bad  o-onscience  is  a 
continued  reproof  of  his  own  teaching,  and  his  bad  example  a  no  less 
continued  dissuasive  to  his  people's  learning.  Him  therefore  who 
teaches  what  he  does  not  practise,  he  describes  as  '  sitting  in  the 
chair  of  the  scornful,'  as  'mocking  God,  and  mocking  the  people;' 
as  '  destroying  the  benefits  of  the  people,  and  diminishing  the  bless- 
ings of  God.' 

*  [vol,  Wii.  p.  604.1 
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What  follows  however*^  is  of  more  doubtful  character :  "  Tliis  is 
but  the  least  evil;  there  is  yet  much  worse  behind.  A  wicked 
minister  cannot  with  success  and  benefit  pray  for  the  people  of  his 
charges ; .  .  this  is  the  priest's  ofiRce^  and  if  the  people  lose  tlie  bene- 
fit of  this,  they  are  undone. — What  then  do  you  think  will  be  the 
event  of  those  assemblies  where  he  that  presents  the  pravers  of  all 
the  people  is  hateful  to  God  ?  Will  God  receive  the  oblation  that 
is  presented  to  Him  by  an  impure  hand,  and  can  we  hope  that  the 
minister  who  ^ with  wrath  and  doubting'  and  covetousness  presents 
the  people's  prayers,  that  ever  those  intercessions  shall  pierce  the 
douds  and  ascend  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  descend  with  a  blessing  ? .  • 
Tlie  ecclesiastical  order  is  by  Christ  appointed  to  minister  His  holy 
spirit  to  the  people ;  the  priests,  in  baptism,  and  the  holy  eucharist, 
and  prayer,  and  intercession ;  the  bishop  in  all  these,  and  in  ordina- 
tion beside,  and  in  confirmation,  and  in  solemn  blessing.  Now  then 
consider  what  will  be  the  event  of  this  without  effect :  can  he  minis- 
ter the  Spirit^  from  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  deputed  P"  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  of  such  a 
statement  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  church  of  England  in 
her  twenty-sixth  article,  or  with  all  our  usual  notions  of  the  justice 
and  mercy  of  that  God,  who  can  never,  it  may  be  presumed,  allow 
the  devotions  of  His  people  to  be  vitiated  by  offences  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  and  for  which  they  have  no  remedy. 

Of  this  Taylor  himself  seems  sensible,  when  he  admits*  that  "  with- 
out his  own  fault  no  man  shall  perish ;"  that  "  he  tliat  says  Amen,  if 
he  heartily  desire  what  the  other  perfunctorily  and  with  his  lips  only 
utters,  not  praying  with  his  heart  and  with  the  acceptabiUties  of  a 
good  life,  the  Amen  shall  be  more  than  all  the  prayer,  and  the 
people  shall  prevail  for  themselves  when  the  priest  could  not.'' 

The  misfortune  is,  that  he  speaks  of  this  aid  and  comfort  of  the 
holy  Ghost  which  the  beUeving  assistant  shall  obtain  notwithstand- 
ing the  sins  of  his  priest,  as  something  'extraordinary'  and  'irre- 
gular/ as  if  God  in  this  case  'did  His  work  alone;'  as  if  the  Spirit 
came  'in  ways  of  His  own, 'and  prevented  the  external  rites  and  pre- 
possessed the  hearts  of  His  servants,'  while  the  people  became  under 
such  circumstances  their  own  priests,  and  got '  nothing  or  but  very 
little  by  the  ministration  of  their  minister;'  or  even,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  '  the  prayers  of  innocent  people,  being  presented  by  an 
ungracious  minister  and  intercessor,  were  very  much  hindered  in 
prevailing.' 

Now  it  is  plain  that  this  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full  but  legi- 
timate extent,  would  overturn  all  church  government  whatever ;  since 
if  the  people  get '  nothing  or  but  very  little  from  the  ministry  of  the 
priest,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  attending  on  that  ministry.  Every 
man  who  found,  or  fancied  he  found,  some  human  frailty  in  the 
'angd  of  his  congregation/  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing  from 

*  [p.  510  sqq.]  »  [p.  513.J 
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a  place  where  '  his  prayers  were  very  much  hindered  in  prevailing/ 
And  if  under  such  circumstances  'themselves  also  become  priests 
unto  God/  it  is  evident  that  their  solitary  devotions,  or  devotion 
offered  by  them  in  conventicles,  would  be  so  far  from  schismatical, 
that  they  would  be  in  the  likeliest  course  to  be  accepted.  If  this  had 
been  true,  the  Israelites  would  have  done  well  in  'abhorring  the 
offering  of  the  Lord'  when  Hophni  and  Phineas  ministered  at  His 
altar ;  which  yet  we  find  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  was 
charged  as  an  additional  sin  on  these  profane  sacrificers,  that '  they 
made  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress/  "  The  scribes  and  pharisees, ' 
said  our  Lord,  ''sit  in  Moses*  seat;  whatsoever  therefore  they  say 
unto  you,  that  do  and  observe,  but  ^r  their  works  do  ye  not/' 

The  truth  is  that  Taylor  has  strangely  confounded  the  personal 
with  the  official  character  of  the  minister;  that  character  by  which 
he  is  himself  to  stand  or  fall,  with  that  wliich  he  possesses  as  the 
appointed  instrument  of  God's  mercies,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
covenant  between  Christ  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithfuL 
The  personal  and  private  prayers  of  a  wicked  priest  must  certainly 
fail  of  their  effect,  or  bring  down  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  But 
his  pubUc  and  ministerial  prayers  are  not  his  own,  but  those  of  the 
great  body  of  his  constituents,  which  he  in  their  names  and  as  their 
organ  offers  to  God ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  spiritual  graces 
which  he  conveys  in  the  sacrament  are  not  his  own  (perhaps  he  may 
have  no  share  in  them)  but  the  bounty  of  God  of  which  he  is  the 
unworthy  channel. 

It  is  indeed  most  true  that  the  priest  is  bound  to  pray  for  the 
people  not  only  publicly  but  privately,  not  only  in  his  official  but 
also  in  his  personal  capacity.  And  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial functions  he  prays  on  his  own  behalf  as  well  as  theirs,  the  ob- 
ligation is  most  powerful  wliich  rests  on  those  of  our  profession  so  to 
frame  our  lives  that  our  devotion  may  be  acceptable.  The  fervent 
prayer  of  any  righteous  man  availeth  much,  and  the  public  service  of 
the  church  may  avail  the  more  when  he  who  pronouuces  it  is  one 
whom  the  Almighty  hears  with  favour.  *But  though  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  body  may  gain  force  from  the  intercessions  of  a  holy  minis- 
ter,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  lose  their  proper  efficacy  though  the 
congregation  should  be  less  fortunate  in  their  prolocutor. 

I  admit  that  in  all  cases  where  the  people  are  in  any  degree  answer- 
able for  their  minister's  guilt,  they  are  likely  to  derive  no  advantage 
from  his  ministry.  If  be  has  departed  from  the  church,  and  they 
support  him  in  his  schism;  if,  knowing  his  life  or  doctrine  to  be 
scandalous,  they  elect  him  in  the  first  instance  as  their  functionary ; 
or  if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  complain  of  him  to  those  superiors 
who  have  power  to  correct  or  displace  him,  the  sin  is  theirs  as  well 
as  his,  and  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  answers  only  will  be 
given  to  their  prayers  as  petitions  usually  receive  when  sent  by  an 
obnoxious  messenger. 
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But  where  the  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  crime,  or  can  ob- 
tain no  redress  or  abatement  of  the  scandal ;  when  the  function  is  not 
only  public,  but  recognised  by  God's  word  and  the  authority  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors ;  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  which  is 
only  their  great  misfortune:  nor  can  the  mutual  communication  of 
prayer  and  erace  be  impeded  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  channel,  any 
more  than  the  bad  character  of  a  public  carrier  can  vitiate  the  letters 
which  pass  through  his  hands.  In  the  instance  already  mentioned, 
Hannah  prayed  and  was  accepted,  though  the  sacrificers  were  sons  of 
Bdial. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that  where  no  remedy  is  to  be  had 
the  people  '  get  nothing  or  very  little'  by  attendance  on  the  ministry 
of  a  wicked  person.  Through  his  ministry  they  may  surely  obtain 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  ^  the  sacraments  generally  necessary  to  ' 
salvation:'  they  may  offer  up  their  prayers,  through  his  ministry, 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  a  peculiar  blessing  and  the  especial 
presence  of  Christ  is  promised.  The  venr  unworthiness  of  their  elder 
may  be  improved  into  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  faith,  their 
obedience,  and  their  charity ;  their  faith,  as  relying  on  Qod  alone  for 
the  performance  of  His  gracious  promises ;  their  obedience,  as  com- 
plying with  the  commanded  rite  under  discouraging  and  disgusting 
circumstances;  their  charity,  as  bearing  with  their  brother's  faults, 
as  praying  with  him,  and  for  him.  But  white  such  as  these  may  by 
God's  grace  reap  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  "they 
who  have  preached  to  them"  (to  use  Taylor's  own  words)  "  shaU  have 
the  curse  of  Hananeel  and  the  reward  of  Balaam,  the  wages  of  un- 
righteousness. But  thus  it  was  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  doctors 
where  Christ  should  be  bom ;  they  told  them  right,  but  the  wise  men 
went  to  Christ,  and  found  Him  j  and  the  doctors  sate  still  and  went 
not." 

The  rest  of  the  first  discourse,  and  the  whole  of  the  second,  are  un- 
exceptionable in  point  of  theology ;  and  in  piety,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  good  sense,  are  admirable.  Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  first  sermon  with  a  description  of 
the  labour,  the  difficulty,  the  danger,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
blessedness  of  the  ministerial  office ;  with  a  warning  that  many  things 
are  lawful  for  the  people  which  are  scandalous  in  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  common  life  of  the  one  must  exceed  the  piety  of  the  other.  "  £e- 
member,"  he  exclaims™  to  his  clerical  hearers, "  remember  your  dignity 
to  which  Christ  hath  called  you  ! . .  Shall  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  said 
the  brave  Eleazar, . .  shall  the  stars  be  darkness, . .  shall  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  neglect  to  do  their  king  honour, . .  shall  the  glory  of 
Christ  do  dishonourable  and  inglorious  actions  ? . .  Ye  are  the  glory 
of  Christ,  saith  S.  Paul ;  remember  that  I  I  can  say  no  greater  thing ; 
unless  possibly  this  may  add  some  moments  for  your  care  and  caution, 
HD^i  fi^teutes  patenter  cruciabuntur  T 

«"  [voL  ?iii.  p.  617.] 
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It  was  thus  that  Taylor  pressed  on  the  consciences  of  his  brethren 
'  not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of  offence^  but  also  to  be  holy ;  not 
only  pure^  but  shining ;  not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  to  be  cQductic 
in  your  lives  j  that  as  by  your  sermons  you  preach  in  season,  so  by 
your  lives  you  may  preach  out  of  season,  that  is^  at  all  seasons,  and 
to  all  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may  glorify  God  on 
your  behalf  and  on  their  own  I 

His  second  sermon,  on  the  Doctrine  of  ministers,  may  surprise  a 
modem  divine  by  the  little  remembered  names  of  those  authors  whose 
commentaries  he  recommends,  and  whose  works  are  now  of  no  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  any  but  college  libraries.  There  are  not  many 
scliolars  of  the  present  day  who  owe  very  many  or  very  great  obli- 
gations to  Sixtus  Senensis,  to  ^  the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Victore,'  to  '  the  proleganiena  of  Serarius,^  Andreas  Hyperius,  or  the 
hypotypo%e$  of  Martinus  Cantipratenais.  It  may  excite  also  some 
surprise  that  no  English  work  is  named,  and  that  those  of  Eras- 
mus, Castellio,  M^anchthon,  and  Grotius,  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
Those  will  be  however  agreeably  disappointed  who  anticipate,  from 
the  honour  paid  to  these  obsolete  writers,  an  obsolete,  and  for  mo- 
dem times  an  unprofitable  rationale  of  doctrine.  No  work  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  displays  more  sound  and  enlarged  views  of  scrip- 
tmnal  interpretation :  in  none  of  equal-  length  are  so  many  useful 
hints  afforded  for  the  choice  of  subjects, — ^the  avoiding  of  useless 
controversies, — the  inculcation  of  truth  in  the  manner  least  likely  to 
provoke  hostility, — the  deference  to  authority  which  a  christian  teacher 
should  always  display, — and  the  avoiding  of  all  such  topics  as  '  serve 
a  temporal  end/  or  blend  '  a  design  of  state^  with  religion. 
.  But  for  these  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  the  discourses  themselves, 
convinced  that  I  shall  be  well  entitled  to  their  thanks  if  I  have  now 
first  introduced  them  to  their  notice.  I  have  indeed  been  the  more 
exact  in  noticing  their  single  error  on  account  of  their  numerous  ex- 
cellencies, and  because  I  was  unwilling  that  a  misapprehension  of  so 
much  importance  should  pass  current  under  the  authority  of  such  a 
writer,  or  that  it  should  derogate  from  the  utility  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  useful  compositions'^. 

Of  the  SECOND  class  of  his  writings,  namely  the  Theolooioal,  the 
earliest  in  date  is  the  defence  of  Episcopacy,  published  in  1642,  soon 
after  the  king's  retirement  to  Oxford.  In  gracefulness  of  diction,  in 
richness  of  imagery,  and  in  that  warmth  and  kindliness  of  feeling 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  Taylor's  peculiar  characteristic,  it  is  in- 
ferior, as  might  well  be  expected,  to  such  of  his  writings  as  relate 
immediately  to  morals  or  devotion.  It  is  also  less  metaphysical,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  less  distinguished  by  enlarged  views  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  limits  between  circumstantials  and  essen- 
tials, than  the  Bule  of  Conscience  or  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

«  Note  (W  W.) 
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Bat  H  is  at  least  a  specimen  of  manly  and  moderate  disputation ; 
of  a  variety  of  learning,  such  as  even  in  that  learned  age  few  other 
writers  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  same  subject ;  and  of  a  style 
vigorous  and  elastic,  which,  both  in  taste  and  energy,  leaves  far  be- 
hind it  the  greater  number  of  contemporary  theologians,  and  only 
fjEdla  short  of  that  which  few  indeed  have  equalled,  the  sustained  and 
majestic  harmony  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

Of  the  ailments  however  which  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  an 
institution  which  through  life  he  regarded  with  more  than  common 
veneration,  there  are  not  manv  whicn  strike  me  as  new ;  and  in  the 
few  particulars  where  he  has  taken  a  different  ground  from  that  gene- 
rally occupied  bv  the  assertors  of  episcopal  government,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  has  oeen  fortunate. 

He  sets  out  with  asserting  the  absolute  necessity  that  some  form 
of  church  government  should  be  found  laid  down  in  scripture ;  an 
assertion  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that  which  was  maintained 
by  the  puritans  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  was  so  ably  re- 
futed by  Hooker  in  the  third  book  of  his  immortal  work  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  reasons  indeed  on  which  Taylor  rests  his  position  are 
as  unsound  as  the  position  itself  is  prima  facie  questionable.  "  It," 
he  urges S  ''for  our  private  actions  and  duties  economical  they  will 
pretend  a  text,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  possible  scripture 
should  make  default  in  assignation  of  the  public  government,  inso- 
much as  all  laws  intend  the  public  and  the  genend  directiy,  the  pri- 
vate and  the  particular  by  consequence  only  and  comprehension  wituin 
the  general'^ 

But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thinj^  will  prove  too  much, 
and  will  send  us  to  our  bibles  for  the  model  not  only  of  ecclesiastical 
but  of  civil  r^men ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases  are  both  the  same,  and 
in  both  the  presumption,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  equal,  that  the 
general  good  should  be  provide  for  before  the  individual  We  find 
however  in  fact,  that  while  the  duties  of  individuals  are  marked  out, 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  testament^  in  the  broadest  characters  and 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  those  individuals  are  left  entirely  to 
themselves  and  the  aedsion  of  their  own  reason  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  unite  into  nations  or  clans  for  mutual  protection, 
and  as  to  the  persons  and  powers  of  those  public  functionaries  whom 
they  are  to  ajmoint  as  guardians  of  the  seneral  happiness  and  deciders 
of  private  differences.  The  truth  is,  that  however  we  may  deceive 
ouradves  with  the  term  of  an  imaginary  public,  whom  we  dress  up  in 
the  attributes  of  a  real  personage,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  in  com- 
mon speech  an  existence  and  an  interest  distinct  from  those  indivi- 
duals of  whom  it  is  in  fact  only  the  collective  name,  no  wise  lawgiver 
will  attempt  to  separate  public  from  private  happiness  and  virtue,  or 
expect  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  prosperity  any  otherwise  than  by 
consulting  the  prosperity  of  those  individuals  of  whom  that  aggregate 
«  [sect  L  yol.  v.  p.  16.] 
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18  made  up.  The  mora]  laws  accordingly  (to  which  Taylor  would 
hardly  have  denied  a  precedence  over  all  other  institutions)  not  inci- 
dentally or  mediately,  but  in  the  first  instance,  respect  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  And  as  all  other  laws,  whether  relating  to  forms  of. 
government  or  the  internal  regulations  of  society^  are  in  fact  modal 
and  instrumental  only,  in  order  to  the  due  dischai^  and  observance 
of  these  higher  and  more  holy  obligations^  it  is  reasonable  that  God, 
having  taught  us  these  last,  should  leave  us,  as  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  He  has  confessedly  left  us,  to  pursue,  by  such  means  as  our 
human  experience  and  natural  faculties  point  out,  the  ends  which  His 
revelation  has  set  before  us. 

But  Taylor  goes  on  to  urge  that  "  if  Christ  himself  did  not  take 
order  for  a  government,  that  we  must  derive  it  from  human  prudence 
and  emergency  of  conveniences,  and  concourse  of  new  circumstances, 
and  then  the  government  must  often  be  changed,  or  else  time  must 
stand  still,  and  things  be  ever  in  the  same  state  and  possibility.  Both 
the  consequents,"  he  tells  us,  "  are  extremely  full  of  inconvenience. 
For  if  it  be  left  to  human  prudence,  then  either  the  government  of 
the  church  is  not  in  immediate  order  to  the  good  and  benison  of  souls ; 
or  if  it  be,  that  such  an  institution,  in  such  immediate  order  to  eter- 
nity, should  be  dependent  upon  human  prudence,  it  were  to  trust 
such  a  rich  commodity  in  a  cock- boat,  that  no  wise  pilot  will  be 
supposed  to  do.  But  if  there  be  often  changes  in  government  eccle- 
siastical (which  was  the  other  consequent)  in  the  public  frame  I  mean 
and  constitution  of  it;  either  the  certain  infinity  of  schisms  will  arise, 
or  the  dangerous  issues  of  public  inconsistency  and  innovation,  which 
in  matters  of  religion  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  men  dbtrust 
all ;  and  come  the  best  that  can  come,  there  will  be  so  many  church 
governments  as  there  are  human  prudences.'* 

In  the  first  of  these  supposed  consequences,  Taylor  assumes  that 
*'  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order  to  the  good 
and  benison  of  souls.''  But  this  is  plainly  untrue,  since  for  this  great 
end  nothing  more  is  immediately  necessary  (speaking  always  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  Christ)  but  the  sincere  word 
of  God  as  delivered  in  scripture,  to  enlighten  and  establish  our  faith ; 
and  the  means  of  grace,  which  are  afforded  us  in  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate  order 
to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  troth  and  the  decent  and  orderly  min- 
istration of  the  sacraments,  but  it  is  only  through  their  means,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  them,  that  it  seeks  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  must 
rank  therefore,  as  Hooker^  wisely  teaches,  not  among  the  points  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  but  "  those  things  that  are  accessory  hereunto,  those 
things  that  so  belong  to  the  way  of  salvation,  as  to  alter  them  is  no 
otherwise  to  change  that  way  than  a  path  is  changed  by  altering  only 
the  uppermost  face  thereof,  which,  be  it  laid  with  gravel,  or  set  with 
grass,  or  paved  with  stone,  remaineth  still  the  same  path." 

p  [Eccles.  pol.,  lib.  iii.  chap.  3.] 
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To  his  observation  respecting  the  danger  of  frequent  changes  or 
schisms,  or  both,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  risk  of  these  in  religious 
affairs  is  not  greater  than  of  mutabihty  or  rebellion  in  civil ;  and  that 
for  both  these  (even  supposing  us  left  to  human  prudence  and  expe- 
rience as  our  only  guides  in  framing  our  pohty)  our  natural  caution 
and  our  natural  respect  for  authority  are,  as  well  as  our  christian  pru- 
dence and  christian  charity,  the  proper  and  efficacious  remedy.  In 
the  eagerness  indeed  of  his  argument,  he  does  not  stop  with  the  enu- 
meration of  these  probable  inconveniences  of  the  supposition  which 
he  deprecates,  but  pursues  his  consequence  to  an  extent  which  would 
be  subversive  of  m  principles  of  human  government,  and  leave  no 
adequate  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  but  a  necessary 
tyranny  or  a  direct  theocracy.  "  If,"  he  urges,  "  there  be  no  opinion 
of  religion,  no  derivation  from  a  divine  authority,  there  will  be  sure 
to  be  no  obedience,  and  indeed  nothing  but  a  certain  pubUc,  calami- 
tous irregularity.  For  why  should  they  obey  ?  Not  lor  conscience, 
for  there  is  no  derivation  from  divine  authority :  not  for  fear,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  of  the  sword.*'  Surely  when  Taylor  wrote 
thus  he  had  forgotten  the  apostolical  precept,  '^  Submit  yourselves 
unto  every  ordinance  of  man,,  for  the  Lord's  sake<> !'' 

Though  Christ  therefore  were  admitted  to  have  left  no  definite  law 
for  the  manner  in  which  His  church  was  to  be  governed,  and  though 
episcopacy  were  allowed  to  stand  on  the  single  oasis  of  human  insti- 
tution, there  would  be  still  abundant  reason  against  hasty  or  needless 
change  of  such  an  institution  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
against  schism  in  particular  persons,  on  this  account,  and  from  a 
church  which  exacted  no  unchristian  terms  of  communion.  But  it  is 
certain  that  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  if  really  traced  to  Him^ 
is  obligatory  on  the  conscience  of  Christians ;  and  if  Taylor  had  made 
good  his  second  position,  that  our  Lord  while  on  earth  appointed  the 
two  distinct  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  no  doubt  could  remain 
but  that  both  of  these  would  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  that 
of  those  sacraments  themselves,  which  all  men  allow  to  be  immutable. 

But  here  too  the  author,  while  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  has 
assumed  facts  in  which  he  is  neither  borne  out  oy  antiquity  nor  the 
tenor  of  the  gospel  history,  when  he  finds  in  the  apostles,  during  the 
abode  of  their  Lord  on  earth,  the  first  bishops,  and  in  the  seventy- 
two  disciples'  whom  Clnist  also  selected  from  His  followers,  the  first 
presbyters  of  His  church. 

That  the  latter  were  appointed  by  Christ  to  any  thing  more  than  a 
temporary  and  occasional  function,  is  doubted  by  a  writer  not  inferior 
to  Taylor  either  in  judgment  or  learning,  and  inferior  to  none  in  his 
ardent  devotion  to  the  primitive  institution  of  episcopacy,  the  wise 
and  excellent  Hammond'.     That  the  office  which  they  filled,  even 

<  1  Pet  ii  13.  evangeliorum  periochis,  cap.  i.  sect  6. 

'  Luke  X.  1.  opp.  tom.iv.  p.  776;  [foL  Lond.  1683.] 

*  Hammond,  Diaa.  liL  De  onmibua      ib.  cap.  t.  aect  5 ;  cap.  yI  aect  1. 

1.  1 
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f  upposing  it  to  be  permanent,  answered  to  the  presbyterate,  is  opposed 
by  the  tradition  of  the  church  preserved  by  Epiphanius^  (and  whicb 
Taylor  unsuccessfully  endeavours  to  reconcile  with  his  own  opinion) 
that  from  their  number  the  seven  deacons  (or  some  of  them  at  least) 
were  afterwards  selected :  and  it  is  opposed  above  all  by  the  fact, 
that  if  the  seventy  had  been  made  presbyters  by  Christ,  they  would 
have  been  the  equals  at  least,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  apostles 
themselves ;  whose  priesthood  probably,  and  certainly  their  episec^cy, 
dates  only  from  the  time  when  their  Divine  Master  sent  them  forth, 
with  the  holy  Ghost  for  their  seal,  from  mount  CHivet,  after  His  re- 
surrection". 

That  the  apostles  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  faithful,  thus  commis- 
sioned by  Christ,  and  thus  guided  by  the  Paraclete,  del^ated  to  three 
different  orders  of  men  distinct  and  different  portions  of  the  authority 
which  they  bad  themselves  received ;  that  they  ordained  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  apostles  or  bishops  like  themselves,  elders  to  act 
m  subserviency  to  those  bishops,  and  deacons  to  assist  those  elders, 
— ^the  author  in  what  follows  has  indeed  satisfactorily  established. 
And  it  is  plain  that  not  only  is  the  fact  that  episcopacy  was  instituted 
by  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  possessors  of  the  holy  Spirit  suf- 
ficient to  prove  it  neither  an  irrational  nor  unchristian  form  of  polity, 
but  that  a  very  great  and  evident  necessity  must  be  shewn,  before - 
any  human  hand  can  be  authorized  to  pull  down  xx  alter  a  fabric 
erected  under  such  auspices. 

This  and  this  only  is  the  stronff,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression) the  impn^able  ground  of  the  episcopal  scheme,  and  of 
Taylor's  defence  of  it.  It  is  not  as  thinking  lightly  of  the  advantages 
of  that  scheme,  nor  as  underrating  its  real  authority, — ^far  less  is  it  as 
desiring  to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  an  author  whom  none  can 
read  without  delight  and  improvement, — ^that  I  have  ventured  these 
few  remarks  on  argumenCs  to  which  he  himself  has  appeared  to  as- 
cribe an  undue  degree  of  value.  But  I  have  done  it  to  prevent  other 
champions  in  the  same  good  cause  from  being  induced  to  commit 
the  same  error,  and  to  shew  how  needless  it  is  to  have  recourse  to 
doubtful  or  inapplicable  proofs  and  presumptions,  when  in  an  univer- 
sal and  apostolic^  tradition  every  proof  is  contained  which  can  be  in 

*  Hsret.  lib.  i  torn.  L  [bsr.  xx.]  opp.  there  is  a  nustake  here.    Neither  Est! us 

/ol.  i  p.  50.  nor  i  Caitro  sajs  what  is  attributed  to 

"  Some  of  the  Romanists  have  indeed  him,  in  the  places  alleged ;  and  each  of 

a  strange  fancy  that  Christ  made  the  them  elsewhere  says  the  contrary  (  Est 

apostles  priests  when  He  instituted  the  in  iy.  sent  dist  24,  de  sacram.  ord.  §  1. 

eucharist      Boileau   de   praecept    dir.  p.  14  F,  fol.  Duac  1616 ;  and  Alphonaus 

oomm.  in  utraqne  specie,  p.  189.  [Sto.  i  Castro,  adv.  hsBr.  lib.  xiiL  tit  *  Sacer- 

Lutet  Paris.  1685.]     <  Creavit  et  insti-  dotium,'   col  920  B.   fol.   Par.   1571.1 

tuit  sacerdotes  his  verbis,  Hoc  facite.' —  In  general,  all  Christians  agree  to  find 

This  notion  is  however  justly  reproved  the  ordination  of  the  apostles  in  Matt 

by  Estius,  [?  in  iv.  sent.]  dist  xii.  sect  xxviii.   18,   and  in  Jolm  xz.  22.     See 

11,  and  Alphonsus  k  Castro,  contra  hae-  what  Taylor  himself  says  in  his  Ductor 

reses,  tit  Each.  p.  99.  [?  coL  899.    Bat  Dubitantiam,  vol.  ix.  part  L  p.  587.  et  se^ 
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such  a  case  desired  or  expected. — And  though  I  am  far  from  con- 
founding the  relative  value  of  institutions  immediately  authorized  by 
Christ,  immediately  tending  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  of  visible 
and  universal  advantage  to  them,  with  those  wliich  chiefly  respect 
ecclesiastical  order,  it  can  hardly  I  think  be  denied  that  those  churches 
are  wisest  who  retain  episcopacy ;  those  sectaries  least  excusable  who 
dissent  from  it ;  and  that  the  authority  of  apostolical  tradition  cannot 
be  reasonably  rejected  in  this  case,  without  eudangerin?  many  other 
observances  of  Christianity  which  are  almost  universally  accounted 
essentials. — ^With  some  qualification  as  to  the  case  of  infant  baptism, 
in  favour  of  which  there  is  something  very  like  a  positive  command 
of  Christ,  and  respecting  the  scripture  proofs  of  which  Taylor  himself 
afterwards  thought  more  reverently,  the  passage  which  follows*  is 
well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  thoughtlessly  or 
conscientiously  impugn  episcopacy. 

"  The  sum  is  this :  although  we  had  not  proved  the  immediate 
divine  institution  of  episcopal  power  over  presbyters  and  the  whole 
flock,  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and 
delivered  to  us  by  the  same  authority  that  the  observation  of  tlie 
Lord's  day  is.  For  for  that  in  the  New  testament  we  have  no  pre- 
cept, and  nothing  but  the  example  of  the  primitive  disciples  meeting 
in  their  synaxes  upon  that  day  (and  so  also  they  did  on  the  Saturday 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues) ;  but  yet  (however  that  at  Geneva  tliey 
were  once  in  meditation  to  have  changed  it  into  a  thursday  meeting, 
to  have  shewn  their  christian  liberty)  we  should  think  strangely  of 
those  men  that  called  the  Sunday  festival  less  than  an  apostolical 
ordinance,  and  necessary  now  to  be  kept  holy  with  such  observances 
as  the  church  hath  appointed. 

"  Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a  holy  and  charitable  ordi- 
nance,  and  of  ordinary  necessity  to  all  that  ever  cried,  and  yet  the 
church  hath  founded  this  rite  upon  the  tradition  of  the  apostles ;  and 
wise  men  do  easily  observe,  that  the  anabaptist  can  by  the.  same  pro- 
bability of  scripture  enforce  a  necessity  of  communicating  infants 
upon  us,  as  we  do  of  baptizing  infants  upon  them,  if  we  speak  of  im- 
mediate divine  institution,  or  of  practice  apostolical  recorded  in  scrip- 
ture ;  and  therefore  a  great  master  of  Ueneva,  in  a  book  he  writ 
against  the  anabaptists,  was  forced  to  fly  to  apostolical  traditive  ordi- 
nation. And  therefore  the  institution  of  bishops  must  be  served  first, 
as  having  fairer  plea  and  clearer  evidence  in  scripture  than  the  baptiz- 
ing of  infants ;  and  yet  they  that  deny  tliis,  are  by  the  just  anathema 
of  the  catholic  church  confidently  condemned  for  heretics. 

*'  Of  the  same  consideration  are  divers  other  things  in  Christianity, 
as  the  presbyter's  consecrating  the  eucharist :  for  if  the  apostles  in  the 
first  institution  did  represent  the  whole  church,  clergy  and  laity,  when 
Christ  said  Hoc  facite,  'do  this,'  then  why  may  not  every  christian 
man  there  represented  do  that  which  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  all 

>  [sect.  xuL  vol.  ▼.  p.  68.] 
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were  commanded  to  do  ?  If  the  apostles  did  not  represent  the  whole 
church,  why  then  do  all  communicate  ?  Or  what  place  or  intimation 
of  Christ's  saying  is  there,  in  all  the  four  gospels,  limiting  ioc/acite, 
id  est,  benediciie,  to  the  clergy,  and  extending  ioc/acUe,  id  est,  acci- 
pite  et  manducate,  to  the  laity  ?  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice 
apostolical  and  traditive  interpretation  of  holy  church,  and  yet  cannot 
be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to  be,  by  any  man  that  would  not  have  his 
Christendom  suspected. 

"To  these  I  add,  the  communion  of  women;  the  distinction  of 
books  apocryphal  fit)m  canonical ;  that  such  books  were  written  by 
such  evangelists  and  apostles;  the  whole  tradition  of  scripture  itself;, 
the  apostles'  creed ;  the  feast  of  Easter  (which  amongst  all  them  that 
cry  up  the  sunday  festival  for  a  divine  institution  must  needs  prevail 
as  caput  ittstitutionis,  it  being  that  for  which  the  sunday  is  comme- 
morated.) These,  and  divers  others  of  greater  consequence  which  I 
dare  not  specify  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  rel^  but  upon  equal 
faith  with  this  of  episcopacy  (though  I  should  waive  all  the  argu- 
ments for  immediate  divine  ordinance ;)  and  therefore  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable it  should  be  ranked  among  the  credenda  of  Christianity,  which 
the  church  hath  entertained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  which  we 
call '  the  faith  of  a  Christian,'  whose  Master  is  truth  itself." 

On  the  remainder  of  Taylor's  argument,  a  very  few  observations 
are  sufficient. — He  obviates  with  much  skill  and  learning  in  his 
twenty-first  section  the  objection  against  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  which  is  taken  from  an  expression  of  Hierome,  and 'discri- 
minates between  the  separate  functions  and  dignities  of  bishops  and 
presbyters,  whether  these  last  are  spoken  of  singly,  or  as  assembled 
in  diocesan  councils.  He  solves  that  which  is  sometimes  urged  from 
the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  in  the  earliest  times  the  terms 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  sometimes  applied,  and  defines  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  ancient  officer  who  was  called  cAorepiscopus, — He 
then  enlarges  on  the  authority,  influence,  and  honour,  possessed  by 
bishops  in  elder  times ;  on  the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  and  the  .allegi- 
ance paid  them  by  their  clergy,  and  concludes  with  proving,  agiinst 
the  church  poh'ty  of  Calvin,  that  at  no  period  of  antiquity  did  laymen 
hold  office  m  the  church. 

On  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  this  treatise  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  the  specimen  which  I  have  given  may  afford  the  reader  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  both.  The  care  is  however  worthy  of  notice  with  which 
Taylor  had  abeady  begun  to  guard  against  any  thing  which  might 
sanction  persecution,  and  wliich  has  led  him,  in  two  different  places 
of  his  present  work,  to  deny  to  the  church  the  right  of  employing  any 
but  ecclesiastical  censures.  This  denial  is,  as  we  have  seen,  employed 
by  him  as  an  arg^ument  for  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  divine  com- 
mission to  the  episcopacy,  and  he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly 
in  sect.  36 ; — 

"As  no  human  power  can  disrobe  the  chureh  of  the  power  of  ex- 
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communicaiioTi^  so  no  human  power  can  invest  the  church  with  a  lay 
compulsory.  For  if  the  church  be  not  capable  of  a  ju^  gladii^  as 
most  certainly  she  is  not,  the  church  cannot  receive  power  to  put  men 
to  death,  or  to  inflict  lesser  pains  in  order  to  it,  or  any  thing  above 
a  salutary  penance." . . ''  Her  censures  she  may  inflict  upon  her  de- 
linquent children  without  asking  leave;  Christ  is  her  avBcvrCa  for 
that ;  He  is  her  warrant  and  security :  the  other,"  the  power  of  secu- 
lar punishment,  "  is  begged  or  borrowed,  none  of  her  own,  nor  of  a 
fit  edge  to  be  used  in  her  abscissions  and  coercions." 

The  Defence  of  Episcopacy  was  followed  by  his  Apology  for  autho- 
rized  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy,  which  first  appeared  in  1646,  though 
it  was  enlarged  in  a  second  edition  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  no  time-server,  when  a  work  6t  this  kind 
appeared  with  his  name,  and  with  a  reprint  of  his  dedication  to  the 
king,  at  a  time  when  that  sovereign  was  already  removed  to  another 
state  of  existence. 

The  work,  thus  enlarged  and  improved,  is  perhaps  among  the  best 
of  Taylor's  polemical  discourses.  It  was  a  subject  which  gave  abun- 
dant scope  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  human 
nature,  and  it  was  one,  above  all,  which  from  its  connexion  with  prac- 
tical piety,  was  adapted  to  call  into  action  much  of  that  higher  strain 
of  eloquence  by  which  his  practical  works  are  more  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished On  prayer  indeed  he  always  seems  to  have  felt  and  writ- 
ten '  with  all  his  heart,  with  aU  his  soul,  and  with  ^H  his  strength  / 
and  it  is  a  subject  therefore  on  which  of  all  others  his  opinion  is  most 
valuable.  The  most  strenuous  admirers  of  extemporaneous  prayer  can 
hardly  refuse  their  serious  attention  to  the  objections  off^ered  against 
its  practice  by  one  who  was  himself  endued  with  so  remarkable  gifts 
both  of  eloquence  and  piety.  And  those  whom  his  arguments  fail  to 
convince,  or  who  need  no  ailments  to  convince  them,  will  not  the 
less  be  impressed  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  his  preface,  in  which 
he  laments^  over  the  then  persecuted  condition  of  the  English  cliurch, 
and  concisely,  but  with  a  aegree  of  clearness  and  elegance  which  has 
been  seldom  surpassed,  reviews  and  regrets  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
scribed liturgy. 

"In  these  things,"  he  says,  when  comparing  the  calamities  of 
England  to  those  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Hophni  and  Phineas,  "  in 
these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  like  the  sons  of  Israel ;  for 
when  we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also  have  groaned  under  as  great  and 
sad  a  calamity.  For  we  have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine 
war,  but  God  hath  smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  His 
judgments  especially  in  religion ;  He  hath  snufied  our  lamp  so  near 
that  it  is  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  put  into  a  hole 
of  the  earth,  even  then  when  we  were  forced  to  light  those  tapers  that 
fliood  upon  our  altars,  that  by  this  sad  truth  better  than  by  the  old 
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ceremony,  we  might  prove  our  successioa  to  those  holy  men  who  were 
constrained  to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  in  dark  places  and  retirements/' 
"  But  I  delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondences  of  such  sad 
accidents,  which  as  they  may  happen  upon  divers  causes,  or  may  be 
forced  violently  by  the  strength  of  fancy,  or  driven  on  by  jealousy, 
and  the  too  fond  openings  of  troubled  hearts  and  afflicted  spirits ;  so 
they  do  but  help  to  vex  the  offending  part,  and  relieve  the  afflicted 
but  with  a  fantastic  and  groundless  comfort.  I  will  therefore  deny 
leave  to  my  own  affections  to  ease  themselves  by  complaining  of  others. 
I  shall  only  crave  leave  that  I  may  remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to 
mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the  order  of  her  services,  the  beauty 
of  her  buildings,  the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  minis- 
trations, the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  out  by 
day  nor  by  night :  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peace,  and  there 
is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those  spiritual  delights 
which  we  then  enjoyed  as  antepasts  of  heaven,  and  consignations  to 
an  immortality  of  joys.  And  it  may  be  so  again  when  it  shall  please 
God,  who  hath  the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  His  hand,  and  turneth 
them  as  the  rivers  of  waters ;  and  when  men  will  consider  the  invalu- 
able loss  thaty  is  appendent  to  the  destroying  such  forms  of  discipHne 
and  devotion  in  which  God  was  purely  worshipped,  and  the  church 
was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed  to  great  degrees  of  piety,  know- 
ledge,  and  devotion. . .  For  to  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion 
we  can  say,  that  ours  is  reformed ;  to  the  reformed  churches  we  can 
say,  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent :  for  we  were  freed  from  the  im- 
positions and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  yet  from  the 
extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too :  our  reformation  was  done  with- 
out tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary  to  reform ;  we  were  zealous 
to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but  our  zeal  was  balanced  with  consider- 
ation and  the  results  of  authority.  Not  like  women  or  children 
when  they  are  affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes ;  we  shake  off  the 
coal  indeed,  but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  have  exposed  our 
churches  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men  of  our  sister 
churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves.'' 

The  advantages  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  general;  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  English  liturgy ;  the  weakness  of  the  objections  urged 
against  its  different  particulars :  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merits  by 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  martyrs  of  the  reformation  (among 
whom  he  instances  with  peculiar  respect  the  name  of  his  own  ancestor 
Rowland  Taylor)  contrasted  with  the  obvious  imperfections  and  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  recent  'Directory,'  are  all  in  their  turns  concisely 
and  eloquently  treated :  till  he  returns  again*  to  the  excellence  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Common  Prayer. 

"  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fate  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
with  a  pen-knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire;  but  it  is  not  consumed. 
7  ['loss  that  is  consequent,  and  the  danger  of  sin  that*  ed.]  ■  [§  47.] 
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At  first  it  was  sown  in  tears,  and  is  now  watered  with  tears,  yet  never 
was  any  holy  thing  drowned  and  extiuguisbed  witli  tears.  It  began 
with  ibe  martyrdom  of  the  compilers,  and  the  church  hath  been  vexed 
ever  since  by  angry  spirits,  and  she  was  forced  to  defend  it  with  much 
trouble  and  unquietness ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  storms 
are  sent  bat  to  increase  the  zeal  and  confidence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the 
church  of  England.  Indeed  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  the  Common 
Prayer-book  had  was  the  indifierency  and  indevotion  of  them  that 
used  it  but  as  a  comfflon  blessing ;  and  they  who  thought  it  fit  for 
the  meanest  of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers,  and  for  themselves  only  to 
preach,  though  they  might  iuAOcently  intend  it,  yet  did  not  in  that 
action  consult  thelionour  of  our  liturgy,  except  where  chanty  or  neces- 
sity did  interpose.  But  when  excdlent  things  go  away,  and  then  look 
back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  S.  Peter,  we  are  more 
moved  than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full  and  an  actual  possession. 
I  pray  God  it  may  prove  so  in  our  case,  and  that  we  may  not  be  too 
willing  to  be  discouraged;  at  least  that  we  may  not  cease  to  love 
and  to  desire  what  is  not  publicly  permitted  to  our  practice  and  pro- 
fession.'' 

la  this  fine  preface  there  is  one  passage^  which  I  could  wish  had  been 
differently  worded.  -In  commenuing,  with  good  reason,  the  manner 
in  which  different  passages  from  the  epistles  and  gospels  are  selected 
to  be  read  in  the  communion  service,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  If  we  deny  to  the  people  a  liberty  of  reading  scriptures,  may  they 
not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that 
the  Philistines  had  spoiled  his  well,  and  the  fountains  of  living  water  ? 
If  a  free  use  to  all  of  them,  and  of  all  scriptures,  were  permitted, 
should  not  the  church  herself  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the 
infinite  licentiousness  and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ten  thousand  errors,  which  would  certainly  be  conse- 
quent to  such  permission  f  Season  and  religion  will  chide  us  in  the 
first,  reason  and  experience  in  the  latter.  And  can  the  wit  of  man 
conceive  a  better  temper  and  expedient  than  that  such  scriptures  only, 
or  principally,  should  be  laid  before  them  all  in  daily  offices,  which 
contain  in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  all  the  rules 
of  good  life  ?  • .  And  were  this  design  made  something  more  minute, 
and  applicable  to  the  various  necessities  of  times,  and  such  choice 
scriptures  permitted  indifferently  which  might  be  matter  of  necessity 
and  great  edification,  the  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  tlie  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopped  from  them, 
nor  the  rulers  of  the  church  that  the  mysteriousness  of  scripture  were 
abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the  people,  to  consequents  harsh,  im- 
pious, and  unreasonable,  in  despite  of  government,  in  exauctoration 
of  the  power  of  superiors,  or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and 
heresies." 

If  in  these  words  he  means  no  more  than  to  propose  that  for  the 

•  [sect  xxTi.  p.  242.] 
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occasions  of  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  instead  of  the  now 
almost  continuous  order  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  in  our  congrega- 
tions on  week-days,  a  selection  were  made  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  lectionaries,  leaving  the  entire  Bible  as  free  as  before  to  the 

Erivate  studies  of  all  Christians,  I  do  not  know  that  the  measure  which 
e  recommends  would  be  liable  to  any  serious  objections.  It  has  been 
already  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  church,  in  her  selection  of 
the  proper  lessons  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days  throughout  the  year ; 
and  even  in  the  regular  course  of  the  daily  chapters,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  principle  at  least  is  admitted  by  the  exclusion  of  some  parti- 
cular passages.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  choice  of  scriptures 
for  public  reading  could  prevent  those  which  were  read  in  private  from 
being  abused  in  the  manner  which  he  deplores ;  and  if  it  were  his 
design  to  permit  the  scriptures  to  the  laity  only  in  such  an  abridged 
and  garbled  form  as  their  spiritual  rulers  might  think  advisable,  it 
could  only  remain  for  us  to  regret  that  the  danger  of  the  times,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  then  before  his  eyes,  had 
so  far  overpowered  the  better  understanding  and  better  feeling  of  a 
man  like  Taylor,  as  that  they  should  betray  him  into  a  proposal  at 
once  so  foolish  and  so  blameable,  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  an 
enlarged  worldly  prudence,  and  so  dangerous  to  genuine  Christianity. 
The  strangest  circumstance  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  induces  me 
still  more  to  think  that  the  author  has  here  spoken  inconsiderately, 
is  that,  a  few  sections  further  on*,  he  expresses  an  opinion  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  he  had  here  advanced,  and  praises  the  church 
of  England  in  the  highest  terms  for  her  orderly,  and  (with  few  ex- 
ceptions) her  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  testament. 
"  Certainly,''  are  liis  words,  "  it  was  a  very  great  wisdom,  and  a  very 
prudent  and  religious  constitution,  so  to  order  that  part  of  the  liturgy 
which  the  ancients  called  the  leciionarium,  that  the  psalter  should 
be  read  over  twelve  times  in  the  year,  the  Old  testament  once,  and 
the  New  testament  thrice,  besides  the  epistles  and  gospels,  which  re- 
new with  a  more  frequent  repetition  such  choice  places  as  represent 
the  entire  body  of  faith  and  good  life.  There  is  a  defalcation  of  some 
few  chapters  from  the  entire  body  of  the  order;  but  that  also  was 
part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  not  to  expose  to  public  ears  and 
common  judgments  some  of  the  secret  rites  of  Moses*  law,  or  the 
more  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  New  testament,  whose  sense  and 
meaning  the  event  will  declare,  if  we  by  mistaken  and  anticipated 
interpretations  do  not  obstruct  our  own  capacities,  and  hinder  us  from 
believing  the  true  events,  because  they  answer  not  those  expectations 
with  which  our  own  mistakes  have  prepared  our  understandings." 

The  treatise  itself  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  arguments  usually 
advanced  either  by  those  who  object  to  all  set  and  premeditated  forms 
whatever,  or  by  those  who  admit  of  a  premeditated  form,  so  it  be  not 
enjoined  by  authority,  but  every  minister  of  the  gospel  be  left  to  the 
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best  use  of  those  gifts  of  prayer  which  he  possesses.  Against  the 
first  of  these  he  urges  ^  the  counsel  of  Solomon  %  "Be  not  rash 
with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
before  God,"  demanding,  "Who  keeps  the  precept  best,  he  that 
deliberates,  or  he  that  considers  not  when  he  speaks  f"  He  proceeds 
to  instance  to  the  same  effect  the  example  and  authority  of  the 
wisest  nations  and  most  sober  persons  of  antiquity;  and  examines 
with  much  learaing  and  acuteness  the  pretence  of  a  promise  in  the 
gospel  of  a  Spirit  of  prayer,  and  of  a  peculiar  assistance  to  our  un- 
premeditated devotions.  What  he  here  lays  down  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  those  celestial  aids  which 
are  purchased  for  us  by  Christ's  blood,  is  extremely  useful  and  im- 
portanty  inasmuch  as  he  proves  that  "  the  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  are 
onlv  assistances  to  us  in  tne  use  of  natural  means,''  and  that  "  labour, 
ana  hard  study,  and  premeditation,  will  soonest  purchase  the  gift  of 
prayer,  and  ascertain  us  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit."  He  shews 
that  even  where  the  extraordinary  aids  of  the  holy  Ghost  were  most 
largely  given  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  testament, 
"yet  in  the  midst  of  those  great  assistances  and  motions  they  did  use 
study,  art,  industry,  and  human  abilities.  This,"  he  nroceeds,  "is 
more  than  probable  in  the  different  styles  of  the  several  oooks ;  some 
being  of  admirable  art,  others  lower  and  plain.  The  words  were 
their  own,  at  least  sometimes,  not  the  holy  Ghost's.  And  if  Origen, 
8.  Hierome,  and  especially  the  Greek  fathers,  scholiasts  and  gramma- 
nans,  were  not  deceived  by  false  copies,  but  that  they  truly  did  ob- 
serve sometimes  to  be  impropriety  of  an  expression  in  the  language, 
sometimes  not  true  Greek,  who  will  think  those  errors  or  imperfec- 
tions in  grammar  were  (in  respect  of  the  words,  I  say)  precisely  im- 
mediate inspirations  and  dictates  of  the  holy  Ghost,  and  not  rather 
their  own  productions  of  industry  and  humanity  ?  But  clearly  some 
of  their  words  were  the  words  of  Aratus,  some  of  Epimenides,  some 
of  Menander,  some  of  S.  Paul,  'This  speak  I,  not  the  Lord.' . . . 
And  since  that  we**  cannot  pretend  on  any  grounds  of  probability 
to  an  inspiration  so  immediate  as  theirs,  and  yet  their  assistances 
which  they  had  from  the  Spirit  did  not  exclude  human  arts  and  in- 
dustry, but  that  the  ablest  scholar  did  write  the  best,  much  rather  is 
this  true  in  the  gifts  and  assistances  we  receive,  and  particularly  in 
the  gift  of  prayer.  It  is  not  an  ex  tempore  and  an  inspired  faculty ; 
but  the  faculties  of  nature,  and  the  abilities  of  art  and  industry,  are 
improved  and  ennobled  by  the  supervening  assistance  of  the  Spirit. 
And  if  those  who  pray  ex  tempore  say  that  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  Spirit  is  the  inspiration  of  words  and  powers,  without  the 
operation  of  art  and  natural  abilities,  and  human  industry ;  then, — 
besides  that  it  is  more  than  the  penmen  of  scripture  sometimes  had, 
because  they  needed  no  extraordinary  assistances  to  what  tliey  could 
of  themselves  do  upon  the  stock  of  other  abilities, — besides  this,  I 

»»  [sect  Yiii.  p.  26I.J  "^  [Eccles.  v.  2.]  <  [*  Since  then  we/  ed.l 
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say,  it  must  follow  that  such  prayers,  so  inspired,  if  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  would  form  as  good  canonical  scripture  as  any  is  in 
S.  Paul's  epistles :  the  impudence  of  which  pretension  is  sufiBcient  to 
prove  the  extreme  vanity  of  the  challenge/' 

But, — he  goes  on*^  to  argue,  having  thus  shewn  that  the  gift  of 
praying  by  the  Spirit,  whatever  it  means,  may,  like  all  other  spiri- 
tual gifts,  be  acquired  by  human  industry, — "  let  us  take  a  man  that 
pretends  he  hath  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  loves  to  pray  ex  tempore.  I 
suppose  his  thoughts  go  a  little  before  his  tongue.  I  demand  then, 
whether  cannot  this  man,  when  it  is  once  come  into  his  head,  hold 
his  tongue,  and  write  down  what  he  hath  conceived  ?  If  his  first  con- 
ceptions were  of  God  and  God's  spirit,  then  they  are  so  still,  even 
when  they  are  written.  Or  is  the  Spirit  departed  from  him  at  the 
sight  of  a  pen  and  iukhorn  ?  It  did  use  to  be  otherwise  among  the 
old  and  new  prophets,  whether  they  were  prophets  of  prediction  or  of 
ordinary  ministry.  But  if  his  conception  may  be  written,  and  being 
thus  written  is  still  a  production  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  follows  that 
set  forms  of  prayer,  deliberate  and  described,  may  as  well  be  a  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit  as  sudden'  forms  and  ex  tempore  outlets ; . .  so 
that  in  effect,  since  after  the  pretended  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
prayers,  we  may  write  them  down,  consider  them,  '  tir  the  spirits,' 
and  ponder  the  matter,  the  reason,  and  the  religion  of  the  address ; 
let  the  world  judge  whether  this  sudden  utterance  and  ex  tempore 
forms  be  any  thing  else  but  a  direct  resolution  not  to  consider  be- 
forehand what  we  speak." 

He  then^  examines  with  the  same  clear-sighted  discrimination  the 
different  meanings  in  which  we  may  understand  the  scriptural  expres- 
sion of  'praying  by  the  Spirit;'  which  he  defines  to  be,  "1)  when 
the  Spirit  stirs  up  our  desires  to  f  raj  per  motionem  actualis  auxilii ; 
2)  or  when  the  Spirit  teaches  us  what  or  how  to  pray,  telling  us  the 
matter  and  manner  of  our  prayers ;  3)  or  lastly,  dictating  the  very 
words  of  our  prayers.  There  is  no  other  way  in  the  world  to  '  pray 
with  the  Spirit' . .  that  is  pertinent  to  this  question ;  and  of  this  last 
manner  the  scripture  determines  nothing,  nor  speaks  any  thing  ex- 
pressly of  it.  And  yet  suppose  it  had,  we  are  certain  the  holy  Ghost 
hath  suppUed  us  with  all  these,  and  yet  in  set  forms  of  prayer  best  of 
all ;  I  mean  there  where  a  difference  can  be :  for 

1)  As  for  the  desires  and  actual  motions  or  incitements  to  pray, 
they  are  indifferent  to  one  or  the  other,  to  set  forms  or  to  extempore. 

2)  But  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  prayer,  it  is  clearly  contained 
in  the  expresses  and  set  forms  of  scriptures ;  and  there  it  is  supplied 
to  us  by  the  Spirit,  for  He  is  the  great  dictator  of  it 

3)  Now  then  for  the  very  words.  No  man  can  assure  me  that  the 
words  of  his  ex  tempore  prayer  are  the  words  of  the  holy  Spirit  It  is 
not  reason  nor  modesty  to  expect  such  immediate  assistances  to  so 
little  purpose,  lie  having  supplied  us  with  abilities  more  than  enough 
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to  express  our  desires,  aliunde,  otherwise  than  bv  immediate  dictate. 
But  if  we  will  take  David's  psalter,  or  the  other  hymns  of  holy  scrip- 
ture, or  any  of  the  prayers  which  are  respersed  over  the  Bible,  we  are 
sure  enougli  that  thev  are  the  words  of  Uod's  spirit,  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, by  way  of  infusion  or  ecstasy,  by  vision,  or  at  least  by  ordi- 
nary  assistance.  And  now  then  what  greater  confidence  can  any  man 
have  for  the  excellency  of  his  prayers,  and  the  probability  of  their 
being  accepted,  than  when  he  prays  liis  psalter,  or  the  Lord's  prayer, 
or  any  other  office  which  he  finds  consigned  in  scripture  ?  When  God's 
spirit  stirs  us  up  to  an  actual  devotion,  and  then  we  use  the  matter 
He  hath  described  and  taught,  and  the  very  words  which  Christ,  and 
Christ's  spirit,  and  the  apostles,  and  other  persons  full  of  the  holv 
Ghost  did  use ;  if  in  the  world  there  be  any  praying  with  the  Spint 
(I  mean  in  vocal  prayer)  this  is  it/' 

In  replying  to  tne  second  obiection,  which  admits  of  premeditation, 
but  attacks  the  restriction  of  all  men  to  a  single  form,  he  admits*  in 
the  first  place  that  "  the  gift  or  ability  of  prayer  given  to  the  church 
is  used  either  in  public  or  private,  and  that  which  is  fit  enough  for 
one  is  inconvenient  in  the  other ;  and  although  a  liberty  in  private 
may  be  for  edification  of  good  people,  when  it  is  piously  and  discreetly 
used,  yet  in  the  public,  if  it  were  indifferentlv  permitted,  it  would  bring 
infinite  inconvenience,  and  become  intolerable."  Then,  after  some  in- 
termediate observations,  evincing  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  a  large  personal  experience  of  those  semphic 
ardours  of  devotion  which  in  private  "  may  descend,  like  anointing 
from  above,''  and  which  are  *'  not  to  be  contained  within  the  margent 
of  prescribed  forms,"  he  urges'*  that  such  a  spirit  may  nevertheless 
"keep  silence  in  the  church,  and  speak  to  himself  and  to  God ;"  and  * 
that  "  though  public  forms  caimot  be  fitted  to  every  man's  fancy  and 
affections, ...  yet  they  may  be  fitted  to  all  necessities,  and  to  every 
man's  duty :"  that  even  if  every  minister  were  permitted  to  pray  his 
own  forms,  his  form  could  not  "  comply  with  the  great  variety  of  affec- 
tions which  are  amongst  his  auditors ;"  though  it  might  "  hit  casually, 
and  by  accident  be  commensurate  to  the  present  fancy  of  some  of  his 
congregation,  with  which  at  that  time  possibly  the  public  form  would 
not ; .  .  this  may  be  thus,  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  and  at  the  same 
time  in  which  some  feel  a  gust  and  relish  in  his  prayer,  others  might 
feel  a  greater  sweetness  in  recitation  of  the  public  forms.  This  thing 
is  so  by  chance,  so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  no  wise  man,  nor  no 
providence  less  than  divine,  can  make  any  provisions  for  it." 

"After  all,"  he  urges*',  "it  is  nothing  but  the  fantastic  and  the 
imaginative  part  that  is  pleased ;"  and  when  men,  out  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, or  passion,  are  not  edified  by  that  which  in  itself  is  good, 
wholesome,  and  apt  to  edify,  more  particularly  when  this  is  prepared 
by  those  men  who  in  all  reason  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  received 
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from  God  all  those  assistances  which  are  effects  of  the '  spirit  of  govern- 
ment/ . .  '*  the  way  to  care  the  inconvenience  is  to  alter  the  men,  not 
to  change  the  institution/' 

Having  thas  cleared  up  the  question  of  edification,  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  points  of  right  and  authority :  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  appointing  certain  forms  of  prayer  is  by  a  necessary  analogy  to  re- 
side in  the  rulers  of  the  church,  both  as  stewards  of  sacred  things^ 
and  as  (like  the  old  prophets)  bound  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  to 

Srovide  that  so  solemn  a  duty  as  public  prayer  be  performed  without 
isorder  or  scandal. 
And  as  the  presbyterians  were  agreed  with  him  that  the  ministers^ 
and  not  the  people,  were  to  prescribe  the  words  of  the  prayer  in  which 
all  should  join,  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  church  in  general  might 
more  fitly  execute  this  office  for  all,  than  every  single  minister  for  his 
congregation :  inasmuch  as  whatever  promises  of  spiritual  assistance 
are  made  to  individual  believers,  are  more  fully  and  definitely  accorded 
to  the  church  at  large ;  and  since  the  church  at  large  in  her  collective 
and  corporate  capacity  can  only  exercise  whatever  spirit  of  prayer  she 
may  possess  in  limitea  and  determined  forms,  no  private  minister  can' 
expect  to  pray  better  than  a  council ;  few  are  so  confident  in  them- 
selves as  to  say  that  they  can  do  it  as  well ;  and  gnod  special  ad  omnes 
ad  omnibus  tractari  debeL 

He  proceeds  to  shew*,  by  the  precedents  of  all  former, — the  form 
of  benediction  prescribed  by  God  to  Moses,  the  psalms  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  temple,  the  example  of  John  the  baptist,  and  of 
Christ  himself, — that  some  set  forms  of  prayer  were  of  inspired  and 
divine  authority.  He  proves  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  extend  to  the 
form  of  words  as  well  as  to  the  purport  of  the  petitions ;  and  observes 
that  "  if  ever  any  prayer  was,  or  could  be,  a  part  of  that  doctrine  of 
faith  by  which  we  received  the  Spirit,  it  must  needs  be  this  prayer, 
which  was  the  only  form  our  blessed  Master  taught  the  clmstian 
church  [immediately.^'] 

The  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  both  in  prayers  and  hymns,  re- 
stricting both  to  set  forms,  and  permitting  such  forms  only  to  be  in- 
troduced by  persons  in  authority,  he  next  establishes  and  commenta 
on.  He  instances  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  well-constructed  liturgy, 
in  conveying  truths  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  the 
assistants;  in  preserving  concord  and  catholic  communion;  and  in 
restraining  the  conceit  and  curiosity  of  individual  ministers  of  religion, 
whose  devotion  may  be  spoiled  by  the  same  applauses  which  encourage 
and  augment  their  fluency.  "  Sut  these  things,''  he  observes"  with 
characteristic  moderation  and  gentleness,  *^  are  accidental  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing;  and  therefore  though  they  are  too  certaiidy  consequent 
to  the  pei-son,  yet  I  will  not  be  too  severe,  but  preswve  myself  on  the 
surer  side  of  a  charitable  construction ;  which  truly  I  desire  to  keep 
not  only  to  their  persons,  whom  I  much  reverence,  but  also  to  their 
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actions.  But  vet  I  durst  not  do  the  same  thing  even  for  these  last 
reasons,  though  I  had  no  other/' 

The  objection  that  individual  ministers  may  as  well  be  left  to  the 
composition  of  their  own  prayers  as  their  own  sermons,  he  answers  by 
pointing  out  the  many  points  of  difference  which  exist  between  the 
two  things;  the  greater  necessity  that  the  people  should  agree  with 
what  they  join  in  than  what  they  hear ;  the  greater  reverence  required 
in  an  immediate  address  to  the  Most  high ;  the  greater  variety  and 
latitude  in  a  theological  argument  than  in  a  prayer;  and  the  fact  that 
many  persons  preach,  whom  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of 
Westminster  themselves  it  might  be  as  well  to  restrain  from  that 
liberty. 

The  following  passage"  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  presbvterian 
clergy  of  those  days  had  not  yet  usually  begun  the  practice  which  is 
now  almost  universal  amongst  them,  of  preaching  ex  tempore,  or  what 
passes  as  such.  "  Yet  methinks  the  argument  objected,  so  far  as  the 
ex  tempore  men  make  use  of  it,  if  it  were  tunied  with  the  edge  the 
other  way,  would  have  more  reason  in  it ;  and  instead  of  arguing.  Why 
should  not  the  same  liberty  be  allowed  to  their  spirit  in  praying  as  in 
preaching  ?  it  were  better  to  substitute  this.  If  they  can  pray  with  the 
Spirit,  why  do  they  not  also  preach  with  the  Spirit  ?  . .  Let  them  make 
demonstration  of  their  spirit  by  making  excellent  sermons  ex  tempore; 
that  it  may  become  an  experiment  of  their  other  faculty,  that  after 
they  are  tried  and  approved  in  this,  they  may  be  considered  for  the 
other :  and  if  praying  with  the  Spirit  be  praying  ex  tempore,  why  shall 
they  not  preach  ex  tempore  too,  or  else  confess  they  preach  without 
the  Spirit,  or  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  preaching  ?*' 

He  concludes  by  observing®  that  "  there  is  no  promise  in  scripture 
that  he  who  prays  ex  tempore  shall  be  heard  the  better,  or  assisted  at 
all  to  such  purposes  ;*'  that  this  way  of  prayer  is  without  precedent  in 
antiquity  or  warrant  in  scripture;  that  it  is  unreasonable,  because 
without  deliberation;  innovating,  because  without  authority;  de- 
tracting from  our  first  reformers,  and  encouraging  to  the  cavils  of 
the  church  of  Bome :  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  heresy,  and 
dangerous  to  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  themselves. 
"  He,'*  he  proceeds,  "  that  considers  all  these  things  (and  many  more 
he  may  consider)  will  find  that  particular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  in- 
trusted to  offer  in  public,  with  their  private  spirit,  to  God,  for  the 
people,  in  such  solemnities,  in  matters  of  so  great  concernment ;  where 
the  honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  interest  of  kingdoms, 
the  being  of  a  church,  the  unity  of  minds,  the  conformity  of  practice, 
the  truth  of  persuasion,  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  are  so  much  con- 
cerned as  they  are  in  the  public  prayers  of  a  whole  national  church. 
An  unlearned  man  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  wise  man  dare  not  trust 
himself;  he  that  is  ignorant  cannot,  he  that  is  knowing  will  nof 
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We  are  now  arrived  at  the  'Liberty  of  prophesying/  introduced  by 
an  epistle  to  lord  Hatton ;  from  which  some  passages  have  been  already 
quoted^  and  in  which  he  justifies  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  latitudi- 
narian  indifference  to  all  rehgions,  and  recommends^  to  the  champions 
of  the  faith  the  use  of  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  suit  the 
christian  warfare :  such  as  '  preaching  and  disputation  (so  that  neither 
of  ihem  breed  disturbance,)  charity  and  sweetness,  holiness  of  life,  as- 
siduity of  exhortation,  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer/ 

'*  For  these  ways,'*  he  continues,  "  are  most  natural,  most  prudent, 
most  peaceable  and  effectual.  Only  let  not  men  be  hasty  in  calling 
every  disliked  opinion  by  the  name  of  heresy ;  and,  when  they  have 
resolved  that  they  will  call  it  so,  let  them  use  the  erring  person  like  a 
brother,  not  beat  him  like  a  dog,  nor  convince  him  with  a  gibbet,  or 
vex  him  out  of  his  understanding  and  persuasions/' 

As  a  still  further  means  of  obtaining  a  patient  hearing  to  his  argu- 
ments, he  gives  a  very  short  but  very  learned  and  curious  sketch  of 
the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  christian  church  as  to  the  question 
of  toleration :  in  which  he  shews  that  persecution  was  a  practice  un- 
heard of  among  Christians  till  the  church  became  worldly  and  cor- 
rupted j  that  it  was  first  used  by  the  Arians  and  other  heretics ;  and 
that  when  the  orthodox  began  to  retaliate,  they  were  condemned  for 
so  doing  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  fathers.  He  proves  how 
comparatively  recent  in  the  western  church  has  been  the  rise  of  reli- 
gious persecution ;  and  that  though  the  Roman  pontiffs  shewed  them- 
selves more  encroaching  and  oppressive  than  any  other  prelates,  yet 
no  capital  punishments  were  inflicted  for  heresy  till  the  persecution  of 
the  Albigenses  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious  Dominic.  In  Eng- 
land more  particularly  (he  observes)  though  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  no  where  greater  than  here,  yet  there  were  no  executions  for 
matters  of  opinion,  till  Henry  the  fourth,  having  usurped  the  crown, 
endeavoured  by  these  bloody  sacrifices  to  conciliate  the  priesthood. 

All  those  christian  sovereigns,  he  urges,  who  have  received  from 
succeeding  ages  the  praise  of  eminent  virtue  and  wisdom,  have  been 
favourable  to  religious  toleration  :  the  blessing  of  providence  appears 
in  an  especial  manner  to  have  been  bestowed  on  ail  governments  by 
which  it  has  been  maintained;  and  he  gives  some  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  a  contrary  poUcy  being  chastised  by  foreign  invasions,  by 
civil  calamities,  and  by  a  decay  of  internal  prosperity  and  national 
power. 

He  concludes^  with  expressing  his  wonder  (though  without  deny- 
ing the  real  guilt  and  danger  of  heresy)  that  men  should  shew  so  much 
zeal  against  false  opinions,  and  so  little  against  vicious  practices ;  and 
that  while  thus  curiously  busy  about  points  of  less  importance,  they 
should  "  neglect  those  glorious  precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life 
which  are  the  glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  a  happy 
eternity.'' 
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The  essay  for  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  conciliate  a  favourable 
reception  is  somewhat  less  extensive  in  its  object  than  many  have  been 
led  to  believe,  and  can  by  no  means  lay -claim  to  the  character  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it,  of  a  plea  of  universal  toleration.  The  for- 
bearance which  he  cbims,  he  claims  for  those  Christians  only  who 
nnite  in  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  Of  those  sects  who 
refuse  their  assent  to  this  symbol  (as  indeed  there  were  none  then  in 
existence)  he  says  absolutely  nothing ;  and  the  exceptions  which  he 
makes  to  his  proposed  act  of  peace  in  the  thirteenth  section,  must  in 
efiect  exclude  from  its  benefit  a  very  lai^e  proportion  of  those  who 
profess  religions  hostile  to  Christianity.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
considering  the  prejudices  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he  was  not 
anxious  to  follow  up  his  own  principles  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
they  conducted,  and  that  in  his  earnestness  to  remedy  the  mutual 
bitterness  of  christian  sects,  he  purposely  avoided  treating  of  a  case 
which  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  pleading  the  cause  of  those  who  were  in 
no  present  or  apparent  danger  of  incurring  the  weight  of  religious 
violence. 

If  however  he  in  this  respect  has  taken  a  view  of  his  subject  nar- 
rower  than  he  is  often  supposed  to  have  done,  in  another  respect  he 
extends  his  principles  considerably  beyond  the  limit  of  a  bare  absti- 
nence from  persecution.  He  would  not  only  dissuade  us  from  killing 
or  imprisoning  our  brethren,  he  would  have  us  unite  with  them  in 
communion,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions,  on  topics  not  absolutely  essential, 
might  be  made  to  consist  not  only  with  general  charity  but  with  com- 
plete church-union,  by  the  mere  non-interference  of  authority,  and  by 
a  permission  to  all  Christians  to  think  and  preach  on  such  points  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences.  It  is  the  authoritative  decision,  accord- 
ing to  him,  which  in  such  differences  occasions  the  schism ;  and  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Christendom  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  points  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  on  which  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion  exists,  which  yet,  because  men  are  permitted  to 
differ  respecting  them,  have  led  to  none  of  those  divisions  and  heart- 
burnings  which  have  arisen  from  disputes  of  far  less  moment.  **  It  is 
of  greater  consequence,*'  he  urges',  "  to  believe  right  in  the  question 
of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to  believe 
aright  in  the  question  of  purgatory;  and  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trine of  predetermination  are  of  deeper  and  more  material  considera- 
tion than  the  products  of  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  private  masses;  and  yet  these  great  concernments,  where  a 
liberty  of  prophesying  in  these  questions  hath  been  permitted,  have 
made  no  distinct  communion,  no  sects  of  Christians,  and  the  others 
have,  and  so  have  these  too  in  those  places  where  they  have  peremp- 
torily been  determined  on  either  side. 

'Tor,''  he  shortly  afterwards"  more  fully  explains  himself,  ''if  it  be 
» [p.  zee.'i  •  [p.  367.] 
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evinced  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of  several  opinions;  if  the 
unitj  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by  that  which  men  call  differing  re- 
ligious, and  if  an  unity  of  charity  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  even  towards 
rirsons  that  are  not  persuaded,  of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then 
would  fain  know  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises 
in  Christendom ;  those  names  of  faction,  the  several  names  of  churches 
not  distinguished  by  the  division  of  kingdoms,  uC  ecclesia  iequatur 
imperium,  which  was  the  primitive  rule  and  canon,  but  distinguished 
by  names  of  sects  and  men?  These  are  all  become  instruments  of 
hatred,  thence  come  schisms  and  parting  of  communions,  and  then 
persecutions,  and  then  wars  and  rebellion,  and  then  the  dissolutions 
of  all  friendships  and  societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed  not  from 
this,  that  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible;  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith,  every 
article  is  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  every  quarrel  makes  a  faction,  every 
faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for  God,  and  whatsoever  is  for 
God  cannot  be  too  much.  We  by  this  time  are  come  to  that  pass, 
we  think  we  love  not  God  except  we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have 
not  the  virtue  of  religion  unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  our 
own ;  for  lukewarmness  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  pro- 
ceeding furiously  upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we  preserve  the 
body  we  destroy  the  soul  of  religion,  or  by  being  zealous  for  faith,  or 
(which  is  all  one)  for  that  which  we  mistake  for  faith,  we  are  cold 
in  charity,  and  so  lose  the  reward  of  both." 

In  pursuit  of  this  great  scheme  of  general  union,  he  begins*  by 
proving  that  "  the  duty  pf  faith  is  completed  in  believing  the  articles 
of  the  apostles'  creed,''  the  composition  of  which  (with  the  exception 
of  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell)  he  ascribes  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  or  to  apostolical  men  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
which,  as  it  contains  nothing  superfluous  or  which  does  not  relate  to 
those  truths  ''which  directly  constitute  the  parts  and  work  of  our 
redemption,"  so  must  it  have  been  necessarily  esteemed  sufficiently 
minute  by  its  composers,  and  by  that  primitive  church  which  adopted 
it  as  '*  the  characteristic  note  of  a  Christian  from  a  heretic,  or  a  Jew, 
or  an  infidel."  lie  admits  indeed  that  it  is  neither  unlawful  nor  un- 
safe for  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  or  any  other  competent  judge, 
to  extend  his  own  creed  to  any  further  propositions  which  he  may 
deduce  from  any  of  the  articles  of  the  apostles'  creed.  But  he  denies* 
that  any  such  deduction  or  exposition  (unless  it  be  such  a  thing  as  is 
at  first  evident  to  all)  is  fit  to  be  pressed  on  others  as  an  article  of 
faith,  or  can  "  bind  a  person  of  a  differing  persuasion  to  subscribe 
under  pain  of  losing  his  faith  or  being  a  heretic.  For,"  he  ui^, 
*'  it  is  a  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to  be  believed 
under  pain  of  damnation,  but  such  propositions  of  which  it  is  certain 
that  God  hath  spoken  and  taught  them  to  us,  and  of  which  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  is  their  sense  and  purpose.   For  if  the  sense  be  uncertain, 
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we  can  no  more  be  obliged  to  believe  it  in  a  certain  sense,  than  we 
are  to  believe  it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  God  delivered  it. 
But  if  it  be  only  certain  that  God  spake  it,  and  not  certain  to  what 
sense,  onr  faith  of  it  is  to  be  as  indeterminate  as  its  sense,  and  it  can 
be  no  other  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  consonant  to  God's 
justice  to  believe  of  Him  that  He  can  or  will  require  more/'  And  ho 
concludes  the  section''  with  a  quotation  from  Tertullian,  that  if  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  this  rule  of  faith  be  preserved,  "in  all  other 
things  men  may  take  a  liberty  of  enlarging  their  knowledges  and  pro- 
phesyings,  according  as  they  are  assisteid  by  the  grace  of  God/' 

This  position  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  following  sections : 
first,  by  the  moderation  shewn  in  the  primitive  church  to  such  errone- 
ous opinions  as  related  not  immediately  to  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  maintained  by  their  professors  in  sincerity  and  piety ; 
secondly,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  anv  certain  and 
universal  rule  of  faith  which  shall  be  more  definite  ana  minute  than 
the  apostles'  creed,  either  from  scripture,  tradition,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  the  dicta  of  the  ancient  fathers,  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
or  the  opinion  of  the  church  universal.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  no  man  or  body  of  men  being  competent  to  judge  for 
others  in  matters  of  faith,  every  man  must  judse  for  himself,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  either  by  choosing  what 
guides  or  teachers  he  will  follow,  (which  he  admits  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  wisest  and  in  all  the  easiest  course,)  or  by  choosing  for  himself 
bis  opinions  in  detail,  and  following  his  guides  no  furtner  than  his 
reason  agrees  with  their  dictation.  That  such  a  course  is  liable  to 
error,  he  admits;  but  he  contends  that  such  error,  whether  arising 
from  confusion  of  understanding  or  honest  prejudice,  or  any  cause 
but  such  wicked  and  interested  notions  as  cannot  sway  a  pious  per- 
son, is,  in  a  pious  person,  innocent  before  God ;  "  who  is  so  pitiful 
to  our  crimes  that  He  pardons  many  de  t^to  et  UUegro^  in  all  makes 
abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation  and  the  surprisal  and  invasion 
of  our  faculties,  and  therefore  much  less  will  demand  of  us  an  accouut 
of  our  weaknesses." 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argument,  he  proceeds  by  a  natural 
transition  to  shew  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  punishing,  by  death  or 
other  severities,  the  exercise  of  that  choice  which  he  has  shewn  to  be 
in  itself  legitimate ;  a  folly  and  wickedness  which  he  further  illustrates 
by  the  danger  which  exists  that  the  same  weapon  which  is  employed 
to  extirpate  error,  may  in  some  instances  be  turned  to  the  injury  of 
truth ;  by  the  inefficacy  of  force  in  matters  of  opinion  5  by  the  manner 
in  which  a  resort  to  such  measures  derogates  from  the  honour  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  by  the  fact  that  God  alone  has  power  over  the 
soul  of  man,  "  so  as  to  command  a  persuasion  or  to  judge  a  disagree- 
ing," He  shews  more  at  length  than  in  his  dedication,  how  strongly 
the  stream  of    recedent  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity  sets  against  per« 
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secation ;  and  defines  with  admirable  accuracy  and  clearness  the  limit 
and  nature  of  ecclesiastical  censure^  and  the  single  species  of  seyerity 
(excommunication)  which  even  in  cases  of  the  most  notorious  heresy 
the  church  has  the  power  of  exercising. 

But  even  this  mild  and  moderate  and  altogether  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion can  otAj,  he  repeats^  be  exercised  to  remedy  practical  inconveni- 
ences, or  to  reprove  such  opinions  as  by  the  rules  which  he  had  pre- 
viously laid  down  are  formal  heresies.  "The  peace  of  the  church* 
and  the  um'ty  of  her  doctrine  is  best  conserved  when  it  is  judged  by 
the  i>roportion  it  hath  to  that  rule  of  miity  which  the  apostles  gave, 
that  is,  the  creed,  for  the  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety,  which  are  most  plain 
and  easy,  and  without  controversy,  set  down  in  the  gospels  and  writings 
of  the  apostles.  But  to  multiply  articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the 
family  of  the  faith,  and  to  require  assent  to  such  articles  which  (as 
S.  Paul's  phrase  is)  are  of '  doubtful  disputation,'  equal  to  that  assent 
we  give  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the  top  of  a 
bulrush ;  and  the  further  the  efiect  of  such  proceedings  does  extend, 
the  worse  they  are.  The  very  making  such  a  law  is  unreasonable. 
The  inflicting  spiritual  censures  upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much 
violence  to  their  understanding  as  to  obey  it,  is  unjust  and  ineffectual ; 
but  to  punish  the  person  with  death,  or  with  corporal  infliction,  in- 
deed it  is  effectual,  out  it  is  therefore  tyrannical/' 

Having  thus  limited  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  author  proceeds  to  the  secular  governor,  whom  he  shews 
to  be  bound  in  conscience  to  tolerate  all  religious  opinions,  because 
an  opinion  is  in  no  point  of  view  subject  to  his  jurisiiiction ;  and  to 
be  bound  no  less,  both  in  conscience  and  policy,  to  suffer  men  to 
teach  and  nrofess  any  system  of  Christianity  which  they  themselves 
believe,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  is  not  broken  nor  endangered, 
either  by  the  evident  tendency  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  or  the 
manner  in  which  their  supporters  endeavour  to  disseminate  them. 
And  he  cautions  him  with  much  earnestness,  before  he  has  recourse 
to  any  measures  of  severity,  not  to  "  call  every  redargution  or  modest 
discovery  of  estabUshed  error  by  the  name  of  disturbance  of  the 
peace  /'  not  to  be  himself  the  first  to  break  the  peace  by  peevish- 
ness and  impatience  of  contradiction;  to  remember  always  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  natural  claim  which  all  men  have  to 
liberty  of  conscience :  and  to  remember  above  all  the  saying  of  Thu- 
anus,  Haretiei  qui  pace  data  fa<itionibus  scinduntur,  per secutione  uni- 
untur  contra  rempublicam, 

"The  sum,''  he  concludes  this  section^  by  observing,  "is  this.  It 
concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  because  it  concerns  the  honour  of  God, 
that  all  vices  and  every  part  of  ill  life  be  discountenanced  and  re- 
strained ;  and  therefore  in  relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt 
with.  For  the  understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to 
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guide  oar  practices,  they  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach  impietr 
and  vice,  as  they  either  dishonour  God  or  disobey  Him.  Now  all  sach 
doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but  for  the  persons  preaching  such 
doctrines,  if  they  neither  iustify  nor  approve  the  pretended  conse- 
quences which  are  certainly  impious,  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
that  consideration :  but  if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow 
them,  or  if  they  do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce  impiety,  but 
take  sin  beforehand,  and  manage  thorn  impiously  in  any  sense ;  or  if 
either  themselves  or  their  doctrines  do,  really  and  without  colour  or 
feigned  pretext,  disturb  the  public  peace  and  just  interests,  they  are 
not  to  be  suffered.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  permit 
them,  but  it  is  «l8o  necessary  that  princes  and  all  in  authority  should 
not  persecute  discrepant  opinions;  and  in  such  oases  wherein  p^-sona 
not  otherwise  incompetent  are  bound  to  reprove  an  error  (as  they  are 
in  many),  in  all  these,  if  the  prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders  men 
from  doing  their  duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of  Jesus  Chrisf 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  then  prevailing  dissensions  among  Chris- 
tians, with  an  ingenious  and  canaid  apolc^  for  the  errors  of  the  two 
sects  who  were  in  Taylor's  time  most  obnoxious,  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Papists,  and  with  a  brief  conclusion  that  churches  ought  to  allow 
communion  to  all  who  a^ree  with  them  in  essentials,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  private  Christians  to  communicate  with  the  national 
church  where  that  church  requires  no  unlawful  conditions  of  com- 
munion. From  this  he  takes  occasion  again  to  remark'  on  the 
danger  and  impropriety  of  driving  men  into  schism  by  midtiplying 
symbols  and  subscriptions,  and  contracting  the  bounds  of  communion^ 
and  the  still  greater  wickedness  of  r^arding  all  discrepant  opinions 
as  damnable  in  the  life  to  come,  and  in  the  present,  capital.  "  It 
concerns  all  persons  to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to  find  out  truth, 
and  if  they  do,  it  is  certain  that  let  the  error  be  never  so  damnable, 
th^  shall  escape  the  error,  or  the  misery  of  being  damned  for  it.  And 
if  God  will  not  be  angry  at  men  for  being  invincibly  deceived,  why 
should  men  be  angry  one  at  another  ?  Por  he  that  is  most  displeased 
at  another  man's  error  may  also  be  tempted  in  his  own  will,  and  as 
much  deceived  in  his  understanding.  Por  if  he  may  fail  in  what  he 
can  choose,  he  may  also  fail  in  what  he  cannot  choose ;  his  under- 
standing is  no  more  secured  than  his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his 
obedience.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  offends  God  in  either ;  but  what- 
soever is  not  to  be  avoided,  as  errors,  which  are  incident  oftentimes 
even  to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences  against 
God,  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained  by  men ;  but  all 
such  opinions  in  which  the  public  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  foundation  of  faith  and  a  good  life,  are  not  concerned,  are  to  be 

rrmitted  freely.     Quisque  ahundet  in  sensu  sua,  was  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  and  that  his  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were 

«  [sect  xxl  8,  p.  604.] 
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excellent  words  which  S.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of  this  .great 
truth.  Nee  imperial  est  Itbertatem  dicendi  negare,  nee  sacerdotale 
guod  sentias  nan  dicere" 

He  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  celebrated  stoiy  of  Abraham  and 
the  idolatrous  traveller,  which  Franklin  with  some  little  variation  gave 
to  lord  Kaimes  as  a  '  Jewish  parable  on  persecution/  and  which  this 
last-named  author  published  in  his  *  Sketches  of  the  history  of  man/ 
A  chai^  of  plagiarism  has  on  this  account  been  raised  against 
Pranklin;  though  he  cannot  be  proved  to  have  given  it  to  lord 
Kaimes  as  his  own  composition,  or  under  any  other  character  than 
that  in  which  Taylor  had  previously  published  it,  that  namely  of  an 
elemint  fable  by  an  uncertain  author  which  Jiad  accidentally  fallen 
under  his  notice.  It  is  even  possible,  as  has  been  observed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview*,  that  he  may  have  met  with  it  iu 
some  magazine  without  Taylor's  name.  But  it  has  been  unfortunate 
for  him  that  his  correspondent  evidently  appears  to  have  regarded  it 
as  his  composition;  that  it  has  been  published  as  such  in  all  the 
editions  of  Franklin's  collected  works;  and  that  with  all  Franklin's 
abilities  and  amiable  qualities,  there  was  a  degree  of  quackery  in  his 
character  which  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  professional 
epitaph  on  himself,  has  made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft  more 
readily  received  against  him  than  it  would  have  been  against  most 
other  men  of  equal  eminence. 

Whether  Tajrlor  himself  reaHy  found  this  story  where  he  professes 
to  have  done  it,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  suspicion.  Contrary  to 
his  general  custom,  he  gives  no  reference  to  his  authority  in  the 
margin ;  and  as  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  rabbins  had  beeti 
searched  for  the  passage  in  vain,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had 
ascribed  to  these  authors  a  story  of  his  own  invention,  in  order  to 
introduce  with  a  better  grace  an  apt  illustration  of  his  moral.  My 
learned  friend  Mr.  Oxlee,  whose  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  talmudic  and  cabaUstic  learning  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  most 
renowned  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  has  at  length  discovered  the 
probable  source  from  which  Taylor  may  have  taken  this  beautiful 
apologue,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  a 
Jewish  work  by  George  (Jentius,  who  quotes  it  however  not  from  a 
Hebrew  writer,  but  from  the  Persian  poet  Saadi.  The  story  is  in 
fact  found  word  for  word  in  the  Boston  of  this  last  writer,  as  appears 
by  a  literal  translation  which  I  have  received  from  the  kindness  of 
lord  Teignmouth.  The  work  of  (dentins  appeared  in  1651,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  parable  b  introduced  in 
the  second,  not  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying.' 
Tliat  Taylor  ascribes  it  to  'the  Jews'  books,'  may  be  accounted  for 
from  his  quoting  at  second-hand,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
where  he  found  it^ 

On  a  work  so  rich  in  intellect,  so  renowned  for  charity;  which 
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contendiiig  sects  have  riyalled  each  other  in  approving,  and  which 
was  the  first  perhaps  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  to  teach 
those  among  whom  differences  were  inevitable  the  art  of  differing 
harmlessly^  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  enlarge  in  commenda- 
tion. A  more  usefol,  thoagh  by  far  more  difficult  task,  will  be  to 
discriminate  between  these  general  excellencies,  and  those  points  in 
which  the  author  may  be  thought  to  have  extended  his  principles 
too  far,  or  to  have  fallen  short,  in  his  conclusions,  of  that  universal 
charity  to  which  his  principles  naturally  conducted  him. 

The  leading  position  of  his  discour^,  as  it  relates  to  the  terms  of 
communion,  or  those  articles  a  faith  in  which  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
US  when  alive  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  in  another  world 
to  the  mercies  of  our  Bedeemer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  incontestably 
established ;  and  by  so  doing  to  have  lent  a  full  confirmation  to  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  in  bap- 
tism nor  in  the  Lord's  supper  requires  more  from  any  of  her  mem- 
bers than  a  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed,  and  a  promise  to  keep 
God's  commandments.  But  the  question  becomes  much  more  diffi- 
cult, if,  as  Taylor  seems  to  have  meant,  and  as  is  implied  in  the  very 
titie  of  his  discourse,  we  extend  thifr  same  principle  to  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  pubUc  ministry.  That  office,  as  it  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised by  all,  in  its  very  nature  supposes  a  selection  of  some  and  re- 
jection of  others;  and  it  is  not  only  natural  but  allowable,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  a  duty  in  the  selectors,  to  fix  on  such  persons  as,  being 
otherwise  properly  qualified,  entertam  not  only  on  the  essentials  of 
religion,  but  on  its  important  and  practical,  though  possibly  its  sub- 
ordinate features,  what  the  antUtiies  religionu  themselves  conceive 
to  be  the  true  opinion.  Where  a  limited  number  only  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, this  preference  given  to  some  need  be  considered  as  no  reflec- 
tion either  on  the  morsas  or  the  Christianity  of  the  rest.  A  man  may 
be  fit  for  heaven  himself,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  fit  for  the  office 
of  guiding  others  thither  by  his  public  doctrine  ,*  and  whether  this 
unfitness  arise  from  defective  abilities,  defective  temper,  defective 
learning,  or  erroneous  opinions,  there  is  no  necessary  oppression  or 
intolerance  in  re(|uesting  him  to  keep  silence  in  the  churcli,  or  for- 
bidding him  to  disturb  the  weak,  and  encourage  the  factious,  by  the 
circulation  of  tenets  at  which  the  majority  of  his  brethren  are 
offended. 

It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  object  to  such  a  line  of  procedure, 
that  the  points  on  which  we  require  conformity  in  our  candidates  for 
orders,  are  such  as  the  aposties  and  their  immediate  successors  passed 
over  in  silence.  If  it  could  be  proved  (which  it  cannot)  that  a  con- 
fession of  the  symbol  known  by  their  name  was  all  which  the  apostles 
required  in  their  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  would  not  follow  but  that 
as  false  doctrines  arose  in  the  church,  it  might  become  necessary  to 
guard  against  their  dissemination.  But  in  the  instance  which  he 
mentions  of  the  question  which  arose  concerning  circumcision,  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  misunderstood  the  sacred  writers,  and  the  obvious  pur- , 
port  of  that  sentence  which  was  given  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem* 
The  point  to  be  determined  on  tnat  occasion  was,  not  whether  the 
Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  to  cease  from  circumcising  their 
children,  or  from  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses* 
There  is  no  reason  from  scripture  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  as 
this  was  in  the  first  instance  contemplated  by  either  party.  The  uni- 
form practice  both  of  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  immediate 
followers,  had  been,  and  was  through  life,  to  '  walk  orderly  and  keep 
the  law*/  and  however  they  may  have  held  out  to  both  Jews  and 
gentiles  the  fact  that  the  'curse  of  the  law  was  removed,'  and  that 
the  religious  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  types  had  expired  when 
those  types  were  fulfilled,  they  seem  to  have  been  anxious  not  to  press 
the  abandonment  of  customs  which  in  themselves  were  innocent,  and 
from  their  antiquity  and  divine  appointment  venerable;  but  to  leave 
the  abolition  of  such  unnecessary  badges  of  distinction  to  the  hand  of 
time,  and  to  the  changes  introduced  by  Providence.  Accordingly  the 
sentence  which  8.  Peter  proposed,  and  which  S.  James  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  the  apostles  promulgated,  was  that  the  gentiles  should 
not  be  compelled  to  circumcise  their  children,  not  that  the  Jews  should 
be  restrained  from  doing  so^ ;  and  the  several  bishops  of  the  Jewish 
nation  who  successively  presided  over  the  church  of  Jerusalem  till  the 
time  of  Adrian,  in  retaining  the  practice  of  circumcision,  did  no  more 
than  exercise  a  discretion  which  the  apostles  had  exercised  before 
them,  and  which  the  holy  Ghost  had  no  where  forbidden. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  those  Jewish  Christians  who  adhered  to 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  were  notwithstanding  this  distinction 
accounted  a  sound  and  orthodox  part  of  the  catholic  church.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  had  they  received  a  different  treatment* 
But  a  very  different  treatment  those  persons  did  receive,  who  not 
content  with  retaining  the-  yoke  of  the  law  themselves,  souglit  also 
to  impose  it  on  the  gentile  converts.  The  most  careless  reader  of 
S.Paul's  epistles  must  observe  this  distinction;  and  that  of  such 
teachers  he  himself  expressly  says*  that  '  their  mouths  must  be  stop- 
ped.' But  if  a  christian  teacher  m^  be  silenced  by  authority  for 
promulgating  a  doctrine  which,  as  Taylor  himself  would  have  ad- 
mitted, is  not  expressly  contradicted  in  the  apostles'  creed,  nor  mani- 
festly contrary  to  good  morals;  a  fortiori  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  teacher  may  be  repelled  if  he  avows  that  doctrine.  So  that  we 
have  here  a  death-blow  given  to  that  entire  and  unrestrained  liberty 
of  prophesjring  which  Taylor  seems  to  call  for,  and  the  question  of 
what  doctrine  shall  be  publicly  taught  in  the  church  devolves  agaia 
on  those  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  whom  *  is  subject  the  spirit/  not  of 
preaching  only,  but  'of  prophecy'.' 

But  if  in  such  cases  a  further  rule  is  allowed  besides  the  apostles^ 
creed  and  its  self-evident  consequences,  the  question  will  arise,  by 
•  Acta  jti*.  54.         *  Actg  XV.  19,  20.         •  Titui  i.  U.         '  1  Cor.  xiy.  82.  . 
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wbom  that  rale  is  to  be  settled.  Shall  each  individual  bishop,  each 
sepante  presbytery,  have  a  rule  of  their  own,  and  according  to  their 
several  views  of  christian  truth  and  of  doctrines  essentially  necessary 
or  otherwise,  repel  the  candidate  and  silence  the  preacher  ?  Or  would 
not  this  give  rise  to  an  uncertainty  and  variation  of  the  test  required. 
Car  more  oppressive  to  those  subject  to  it,  and  far  more  injurious  to 
the  ^n^rat  peace  and  edification  of  the  church,  than  any  thing  which 
subsists  in  christian  churches  as  they  are  now  constituted  ?  ^d  is  it 
not  far  better  to  act  as  all  christian  churches  have  acted,  in  giving  to 
the  world  beforehand  a  public  and  general  exposition  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  with  which  they  reauire  a  con- 
formity in  those  who  sedc  for  admission  to  the  office  ot  public  in- 
structor; and  which  shall  neither  be  added  to  bv  the  meddling  pre- 
dseness,  or  detracted  from  by  the  injudicious  laxity  of  any  single 
ecclesiastical  governor  f 

That  there  is  in  all  such  confessions  a  danger,  and  a  great  one, 
(since  what  human  institution  is  exempt  from  abuse  ?)  of  attempting 
to  define  what  God's  spirit  has  left  undetermined,  and  of  laying  an 
equal  stress  on  the  essentials  and  circumstantials  of  chnstianity,  is 
what  the  advocate  of  tests  is  by  no  means  called  on  to  deny.  But 
that  is  no  sound  logic  which  reasons  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against 
its  temperate  use ;  and  the  evil,  where  it  exists,  is  a  question  of  detail, 
not  of  principle,  and  to  be  remedied  not  by  an  abolition  of  tests  in 
general,  but  by  a  reformation  of  the  particular  test  complained  of. 
And  to  |»omote  such  reformation,  and  to  escape  such  dangers,  no 
consid^ations  can  be  better  adapted  than  those  which  Taylor  has 
himself  suj^ested  at  the  beginning  of  his  concluding  section. 

It  is  however  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  power  which  is  here 
claimed  for  each  christian  church,  of  excluding  from  its  public  ministry 
the  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines,  is  claimed  for  the  church  only  in 
its  spiritual  capacity,  and  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who  are 
without  its  pale,  and  involves  in  itself  no  civil  pains  or  penalties  what- 
ever. Such  penalties,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the 
church  of  Him  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  has  no  power 
or  iitie  to  inflict;  and  for  the  civil  ruler  to  inflict  them  on  religions 
grounds,  Taylor  has  clearly  shewn  to  be  at  once  an  intrusion,  a  tyranny, 
and  an  absurdity. 

If  indeed  Taylor  may  be  thought,  in  his  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
prophesying,  to  have  made  it  too  completely  independent  of  eccle- 
siastical contrd,  he  mav  be  said  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  too 
bounded  and  cautious  m  lus  views  of  civil  toleration,  when  he  gives' 
a  general  power  to  the  civil  ruler  to  repress  or  punish  whatever  he 
may  be  taught  to  consider  as  blasphemy,  or  open  idolatry. 

The  first  of  these  crimes,  if  not  very  accurately  defined,  might  in- 
volve within  its  net  very  many  descriptions  of  persons  whom  Taylor 
would  have  been  sorry  to  behold  the  victims  of  religious  severities. 

ff  [aeet  xiiL  1,  2.  roh  ▼.  p.  514.] 
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The  deist  and  the  Jew,  who  maintain  Christ  to  be  an  impostor,  un- 
questionably blaspheme  the  Divine  Teacher  of  Christians ;  the  modern 
Unitarian,  who  maintains  Him  to  be  a  mere  man  of  men,  the  son  of 
Joseph,  as  surely  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  that  Person  whom  the 
majoritv  of  Christians  adore,  and  by  departing  from  the  apostles' 
creed,  has  completely  excluded  himself  from  its  protection;  and  if 
known  idolatry  may  be  repressed  by  violence,  or  punished  by  the 
sword,  we  justify  at  once  all  the  odQous  severities  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Portuguese  towards  their  heathen  subjects,  if  we  do  not  in- 
volve in  the  same  snare  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
communions. 

It  is  probable  indeed,  as  none  of  these  persons  were  at  that  time 
in  any  immediate  danger  of  persecution  (since  for  the  case  of  the 
Soman  catholics  he  afterwards  provided,  and  the  Socinians  had  not 
as  yet  advanced  to  their  modern  pitch  of  free  thinking)  that  Taylor 
was  not  anxious  to  pursue  his  own  principles  to  an  extent  which  might 
give  offence  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  conciliate.  It  is  certain  that 
his  arguments  against  punishing  men  for  following  the  dictates  of  an 
erroneous  conscience,  as  well  as  that  which  is  taken  from  the  dis- 
honour done  to  Christianity  by  supposing  it  to  need  any  other  defence 
tlian  those  weapons  of  argument  and  good  life  by  which  it  subdued 
the  world,  are  no  less  cogent  against  all  persecution  whatever,  than 
against  that  which  has  for  its  subject  the  minor  dissensions  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  weight  in  the  difficulty  which  appears  to  have 
perplexed  him,  in  what  manner  to  reconcile  the  duty  incumbent  on 
every  magistrate  to  repress  all  open  acts  of  sin  and  impiety,  with  the 
toleration  which  the  same  magistrate  may  be  called  on  to  grant  to 
the  worshippers  of  idols,  or  to  the  assailant  of  Christianity.  That 
difficulty  arises  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
whose  office,  as  it  is  purely  civil  and  secular,  has  no  direct  concern 
with  the  souls  of  men,  and  who  is  neither  bound  nor  authorized  to 
interfere  between  man  and  his  Maker,  or  to  take  on  himself  the 
punishment  of  offences  against  God,  except  where  those  offences  dis- 
turb the  temporal  peace,  or  endanger  the  temporal  property,  of  the 
subject. 

Thus,  as  idolatry  abstractedly  considered  is  a  crime  against  God 
and  not  against  man,  it  is  a  crime  the  punishment  of  which  God  may 
be  conceived  to  have  reserved  to  Himself,  and  which  the  secular  prince 
is  not  called  on  to  punish,  or  to  repress  any  otherwise  than  by  his  own 
example,  and  by  securing  to  his  subjects  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction. Nor  can  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  law  avail  to  lead  us 
to  a  different  conclusion ;  since  that  which  might  be  expedient  and 
necessary  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  theocracy  is  no 
example  for  us  who  live  under  dispensations  entirely  different ;  and 
since,  though  God  may  be  conceived,  as  He  did  in  this  instance,  to 
delegate  a  part  of  His  power  to  a  particular  magbtratc,  yet  other 
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mngistrates  who  have  no  sach  express  commission  or  direct  command 
would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  no  less  than  cruelty  if  they  presumed 
to  determine  on  the  conduct  of  *  another  man's  servant/ 

But  if  the  particular  species  of  idolatry  complained  of  be  attended 
with  obscene  or  cruel  rites ;  or  if  the  public  processions  or  ostenta- 
tious sacrifices  of  its  votaries  have  an  evident  tendency  to  shock  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  magistrate  is  not  oidy  permitted,  but  obliged  in  con- 
science to  punish  or  restrain  them  according  to  his  power,  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  interests  of  the  community  under  his  charge 
may  require. 

Thus  the  Persians  did  ill  under  Xerxes,  in  destroying  the  Grecian 
temples,  because  not  only  has  a  foreign  power  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  national  religion  of  any  state,  but  because  the  idolatry  of  Greece 
involved  no  practices,  that  we  know  of,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
peace  of  society.  But  the  Soman  senate  did  well  in  repressiog  and 
punishing  the  bacchanalians,  because  they  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  debauchery  and  violence  with  which  those  infernal  rites  were 
celebrated.  Nor  is  it  useless  to  observe  that  the  picture  which  is 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  open  whoredom  and  human  sacrifices  with 
which  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites  were  worsliipped,  would  be  in  itself 
and  without  any  divine  injunction,  a  good  reason  why  Moses  should 
have  prohibitecC  under  tlie  severest  penalties,  the  practice  among  his 
own  people  of  such  forms  of  pollution  and  bloodshed. 

In  like  manner,  though  it  would  indeed  be  the  height  of  \iickcd- 
ness  and  folly  to  forbid  the  Hindoos,  in  their  own  country,  to  address 
their  devotions  to  whatever  idols  and  in  whatever  form  they  pleased ; 
yet  if  certain  Hindoos,  resident  in  London,  were  to  institute  a  public 
procession  in  honour  of  Juggernaut,  it  would  be  no  persecution  to 
command  them  to  perform  their  acts  of  faith  in  private;  wliile,  if  in 
the  course  of  those  acts  any  thing  actually  criminal  took  place,  it 
would  not  be  the  less  an  ofl'ence  against  the  laws,  and  punishable  by 
the  hand  of  justice,  however  it  might  have  arisen  from  the  dictates  of 
a  real  or  pretended  superstition.  Nor,  whatever  rehgious  prejudice 
might  be  pleaded,  did  our  Indian  government  do  wrong  in  forbidding 
the  murder  of  female  cliildren,  nor  would  it  do  wrong  (however  a  real 
or  mistaken  policy  may  forbid  the  measure)  in  preventing  the  sacrifice 
of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands^. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to  'actions,'  wiQ 
apply  ^ith  equal  accuracy  to  'doctrines.'  Those  which  are  imme- 
diately, or  in  their  evident  and  avowed  consequences,  injurious  to 
civil  society,  and  those  only,  are  fit  subjects  for  suppression  and 
punishment;  and  they  are  so,  not  because  they  are  offences  against 

^  [A  few  years  after  the  above  sen-  though  rarely,  made  to  evade  the  law, 

tence  was  written,  the  practice  of  Sati  the  measure  in  general  has  been  attende<l 

(or  Suttee)  was  prohibited  by  the  Gover-  with' entire  success,  and  has  been  ac- 

nor  general  of  India,  lord  W.  Bcntinck;  quiesced  in  by  the  natives  in  a  remark* 

aud  althou^fh  attempts  are  sometimes,  able  mamicr.J 
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Ch>d,  but  because  they  are  dangerous  to  mankind.  Thus  if  a  man 
maintains  in  argument  the  falsehood  of  the  apostles'  creed,  he  is  per- 
haps a  blasphemer,  certainly  an  infidel  or  an  heretic ;  but  his  crime 
is  not  one  which  it  belongs  to  the  magistrate  to  punish.  But  the 
man  who  persuades  his  neighbours  to  insurrection,  murder,  incest, 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  or  the  inyasion  of  private 
property ;  the  preacher  of  atheism,  who  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all 
moral  obligation,  and  the  impugner  of  a  future  state  of  retribution^ 
who  deprives  morality  of  its  only  effectual  sanction;  such  men  as 
these,  being  common  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  to  be 
put  down  and  repressed  by  whatever  severities  are  necessary  to  abate 
the  nuisance.  With  these  exceptions,  I  know  no  limit  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  speculative  opinions,  it  is  true  indeed  that  the  teacher  of 
any  opinion,  false  or  true,  who  seeks  to  inflame  in  his  cause  the  bad 
passions  of  the  multitude;  who  violates  the  decency  due  even  to  esta- 
blished error,  and  who  assails  not  only  the  opinions  but  the  cha- 
racters and  motives  of  those  opposed  to  him ;  will  under  all  circum- 
stances be  deserving  of  general  indignation,  and  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances may  be  a  proper  subject  of  legal  coercion.  But  this  is  as 
a  breaker  of  the  public  peace,  not  as  an  enemy  to  that  religion,  which, 
as  it  is  founded  on  argument  alone,  can  by  argument  alone  be  legiti- 
mately or  efiectually  defended. — ^The  length  of  this  dig^ression  will  I 
trust  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  which 
its  subject  involves,  and  the  necessity  which  there  appeared  of  defin- 
ing more  clearly  what  Taylor  had  left  uncertain.  On  the  beauty  of 
particular  passages  in  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  on  its  general 
eloquence  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  on  the  admirable 
temper  and  moderation  which  throughout  distinguish  it,  any  further 
observations  are  needless. 

'The Doctrine  of  Bepentance,  or  Unum Necesiarium*  is  introduced 
bv  two  letters  dedicatory :  the  first  to  lord  Carbery ;  the  second,  which 
also  is  the  preface,  inscribed  to  Duppa  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Warner 
of  Bochester,  as  well  as  to  the  general  body  of  the  English  clergy. 

In  the  first  of  these^  he  apologizes  for  his  so  constant  recurrence 
to  the  inculcation  of  repentance,  by  the  necessity  which  there  was  of 
counteracting  the  devices  which  men  had  found  out  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  this  necessary  labour.  In  the  second  he  describes  his 
work  as  su^ested  by  the  many  fiEdse  principles  and  dangerous  errors 
respecting  a  death-bed  repentance,  venial  sins,  and  sins  of  infirmity, — 
contrition  and  attrition, — confession,  penance,  and  absolution, — which 
(during  his  preparatory  studies  in  oraer  to  his  great  undertaking  on 
the  Rule  of  Conscience)  he  had  met  with  in  the  works  of  preceding 
casuists.  ''It  was  in  vain,''  he  tells  us,  "to  dispute  concerning  a 
single  case  whetlier  it  were  lawful  or  no,  when  by  the  general  dis- 
coursings  of  men  it  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of  sin  iiith- 

[vol.  Til.  p.  8.] 
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out  danger  or  reproof  as  to  the  final  event  of  souls.  I  thought  it 
therefore  necessary,  by  way  of  address  and  preparation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  particulars^  that  it  should  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a 
man  to  live  a  holy  life :  and  that  it  could  be  of  concern  to  him  to 
enquire  into  the  very  minutes  of  his  conscience :  for  if  it  be  no  matter 
how  men  live^  and  if  the  hopes  of  heaven  can  well  stand  with  a  wicked 
life^  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecessary  than  to  enquire 
after  cases  of  conscience.  And  if  it  be  sufficient  for  a  man  at  the 
last  to  cry  for  pardon  for  having  all  his  life- time  neither  regarded 
laws  nor  conscience,  certainly  they  have  found  out  a  better  com* 
pendinm  of  religion,  and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules 
and  cautions  of  caiefulness  and  a  lasting  holiness;  nor  think  con- 
cerning any  action  or  state  of  life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful; 
for  it  is  all  one  whether  it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the  other 
will  easily  change  the  event  of  things.'^ 

To  illustrate  his  meaning  more  fully,  he  ffoes  on  to  suppose  a  per- 
son in  known  habits  of  sin,  fortifying  himself  against  the  rebukes  of 
conscience  by  the  topics  of  comfort  usually  suggested  dther  by  those 
who  extenuate  their  personal  faults  by  ascribing  them  to  the  infirmity 
of  nature,  or  by  those  who  rely  on  the  chance  of  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance, and  on  that  'attrition,'  or  terror  of  God's  judgments  against 
sin,  which  the  approach  of  death  and  the  clamours  of  conscience  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  generate. 

In  this,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  sarcasm,  he  instances  what  he  esteems 
the  dangerous  encouragements  held  out  to  sin  by  those  who  have 
been  more  careful  of  the  sinner's  ease  than  his  soul;  and  after  a 
digression  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer,  he  ex- 
horts the  clergy  to  employ  the  full  influence  of  their  prayers,  their 
authority,  and  their  wisdom,  to  efiect  *'  that  the  strictnesses  of  a  holy 
life  be  thought  necessary,  and  that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that 
trifling  little  piece  of  duty  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of 
learning,  and  the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article,  have 
reduced  it." 

Such  an  opening  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  severe  book,  and  as 
''a  severe  book"  he  describes  it  in  his  dedication  to  lord  Carbery, 
It  does  indeed  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an  earlier  and  more  lasting, 
a  more  earnest,  and  a  more  particular  and  minute  repentance  than 
the  indolence  of  man  is  often  willing  to  undertake,  or  his  self-flattery 
to  consider  necessary. 

Tet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  at  all  exceeded  the  strictness  of 
his  rules  as  laid  down  in  his  previous  writings,  or  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed any  greater  austerity  than  is  justified  by  the  danger  of  sin, 
>y  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  further  uncertainty  that,  if  life  is 
spared,  God's  grace  may  be  also  continued  to  us.  In  discussing  the 
probable  event  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  he  has  even  expressed  him- 
self with  more  caution  than  he  nad  done  on  some  former  occasions, 
referring  men  not  only  to  the  secret  mercies  of  God,  but  to  the  fact 
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that  no  precise  period  of  time  is  laid  down  in  scripture  as  absolatdy 
necessary  to  the  work  of  repentance ;  and  concluding  with  some  ad- 
mirable rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  penitent  under  such  unhappy  cir* 
cumstances.  Such  a  man^  he  tells  us^  by  self-examination^  confession, 
restitution,  submission  to  God's  will^  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  what- 
ever can  come^  by  pouring  out  his  complaints  with  great  fervour  and 
humility,  and  adding  the  best  resolutions  and  the  warmest  charitv  in 
his  power,  may  do  "  all  that  can  be  done  at  that  time,  and  as  weU  as 
it  can  then  be  done/'  He  concludes  this  branch  of  his  subject^  as 
he  does  all  his  other  chapters^  with  very  moving  and  appropriate 
prayers,  which  are  remarkaoly  plainer,  and  therefore  I  think  much 
better,  than  those  in  his  Life  of  Christy  and  his  Holy  Living. 

I  have  mentioned  this  particular  case  of  penitence  in  the  first  in- 
stance, because  it  was  this  in  which  the  harshness  which  Taylor  pre- 
dicates of  his  own  work  was  chiefly  likely  to  have  appeared,  ana  in 
which  his  previous  expressions  had  been  such  as  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  treatise.  This  however  was  not  a  question  on  which 
Taylor  so  mucU  differed  from  contemporary  divines,  as  he  did  on  some 
other  and  very  important  topics  which  were  naturally  involved  in  the 
Doctrine  of  Eepentance^  and  more  particularly  of  sins  of  infirmity ;  I 
mean  the  question  of  the  origin  and  amount  of  man's  natural  inability 
to  serve  or  please  his  Maker. 

On  this  point  Taylor  has  expressed  himself^  in  his  preface^  prepared 
to  expect  the  chaise  of  a  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  already  in  a  former  work 
used. language  which  might  justly  expose  him  to  that  suspicion.  It 
may  therefore  be  desirable  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  really  maintained^  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
maintained  them,  both  because  those  principles,  though  not  always 
cautiously  expressed,  were  in  fact  much  nearer  the  truth  than  they 
have  been  sometimes  represented;  and  because  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  shew  wherein  consisted  that  inaccuracy  of  reasoning  which 
led  him  into  a  partial  heterodoxy. 

The  plan  of  Taylor's  Essay  on  Eepentance,  if  not  necessarily,  at 
least  naturally,  involved  a  discussion  of  original  nn,  and  its  conse- 
quences. He  began  by  proving  the  necessity  of  repentance ;  secondly, 
he  went  on  to  discuss  its  nature ;  thirdly,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
the  things  which  are  to  be  repented  of. 

Having  under  the  third  head  discussed  and  overturned  the  Romish 
distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (proving  that  all  presump- 
tuous and  unrepented  sin  must  be  mortal)  and  having  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  '  actual  single  sins'  and  '  habitual  sins'  were  to  be 
sorrowed  for  and  forsaken,  he  was  led  to  enquire  what  other  sins  (if 
any)  there  were  which  needed  a  particular  repentance? 

And  here  two  questions  occurred,  first,  whether  men  are  bound  to 
repent  of  original  sin  ?  and  secondly,  in  what  light  are  sins  of  infirmity 
to  be  regarded  ? 
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The  first  question  naturally  arose  from  the  tenets  then  popular 
among  divines :  the  second  from  the  krge  allowance  which  men  of 
carnal  minds  were  apt  to  make  themselves,  when  they  contended  that 
the  existence  of  extremely  sinful  habits  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  a  state  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  the  corruptions  of  nature  still 
clung  to  the  elect,  and  it  was  not  they  who  transgressed,  but  sin 
which  dwelt  in  them. 

These  points  disposed  of,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion  proceeded 
in  its  regular  channel.  The  author,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  work, 
went  on  to  shew  the  possibility  of  repentance,  and  its  efficacy  to  the 
remission  of  sin.  Under  this  head  were  involved  some  very  curious 
secondary  topics,  as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  ancient 
church  with  regard  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  transgression  after 
baptism;  and  the  nature  of  ^the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  in 
what  sense  it  is  or  may  be  unpardonable.^' 

The  tenth  chapter  treated  of  the  fruits  of  repentance;  of  the  effi- 
cacy  or  inefficacy  of  that  imperfect  sorrow  for  sin  which  the  Roman 
catholics  call  'attrition;'  of  the  vanity  of  confession,  absolution, 
penance,  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  the  Komish  system,  to  pro- 
cure  pardon  without  a  real  'contrition ;'  accompanied  with  some  ad- 
mirable observations  on  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  these  ecclesias- 
tical helps  to  repentance  and  comforts  to  the  penitent. 

Each  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  applicable  prayers,  con* 
ccived  in  Taylor's  warmest  spirit  of  devotion,  and  in  his  improved 
and  more  simple  style.  The  whole  treatise  evidently  marks  a  man 
in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  actuated  by  the  feeling 
which  he  describes  as  his  principal  motive  for  undertaking  it,  7b 
ankm  converms  confirmafratres  /  "  I  hope,"  are  his  Words^  "  I  have 
received  many  of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner,  and  I  have  felt 
the  turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  entercourses ;  and  I  have  often 
observed  the  advantages  in  ministering  to  others,  and  am  most  con- 
fident that  the  greatest  benefits  of  our  office  may  with  best  eflect  be 
communicated  to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.  In 
the  following  book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many 
truths  in  order  to  all  this :  I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces 
almost  all  those  propositions  upon  the  confidence  of  which  men  have 
been  negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living ;  I  have  cancelled  some  false 
grounds  upon  which  many  answers  in  moral  theology  used  to  be 
made  to  enquiries  in  cases  of  concience;  I  have  according  to  my 
weak  ability  described  all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of 
a  holy  life ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  so  plainly  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  every  man,  and  so  inoffensively  that  it  may  hurt  no  man." 

I  have  stated  these  particulars  both  to  shew  the  manner  in  which 
the  offensive  section  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the  work,  and  still 
more  to  convince  those  who  might  otherwise  have  turned  away  from 
that  work  as  controversial,  or  perhaps  heretical,  that  by  far  the  great- 

^  [p.  17.] 
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est  proportion  of  its  contents  is  purely  and  valuably  practioal ;  that 
they  who  may  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  conclusions  in  parti- 
cular chapters,  may  read  the  rest  with  abundant  approbation  and  ad- 
vantage, and  that  more  particularly  his  observations  on  mortal  and 
venial  sins,  on  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  devices  of 
the  Romish  clergy,  are  distinguished  by  great  originality  and  justness 
of  sentiment,  by  acute  argument,  and  a  wide  and  critical  acquaintance 
with  scripture  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

The  question.  Whether  men  are  bound  to  repent  of  original  sin, 
he  might  perhaps  have  answered  by  observing  simply  (as  he  has  inci- 
dentally noticed)  that  by  the  consent  of  those  theologians  who  have 
attached  most  importance  to  it,  original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism  as 
to  any  punishment  which  mi^ht  accrue  from  it;  that  though  it  ad- 
heres to  us,  it  is  not  penally  imputed  to  us,  and  that  what  is  innate 
and  unavoidable  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  transgression,  and  therefore  no 
proper  subject  for  repentance. 

Nor  is  the  solidity  of  this  answer  shaken  by  the  opinion  of  Angus- 
tine,  that  *'  all  our  life-time  we  are  bound  to  mourn  for  the  incoii- 
veniences  and  evil  consequences  derived  from  original  sin/'  or  by 
the  determination  of  our  church  that  '^  concupiscence '^  (which  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  necessary  consequent  of  Adam's  fall, 
and  a  mode  in  Which  the  original  corruption  shews  itself)  "  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  siiu" 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern,  in  those  who  either 
desire  God's  glory  or  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  they 
have  no  worthier  sacrifice  to  render  to  the  one  than  such  imperfect 
services  as  only  are  in  our  power,  and  that  the  other  are  (under  the 
present  state  of  things)  exposed  to  so  much  misery  which  we  can 
neither  remove  nor  materially  alleviate.  And  a  knowledge  of  our 
fallen  condition,  as  it  must  necessarily  make  us  humble  and  cautious, 
so  it  may  well  serve  to  excite  in  us  an  aspiration  after  a  better  and 
happier  existence,  the  very  glories  of  which,  while  we  are  banished 
from  them,  must  make  the  heart  sick  with  hope  delayed. 

If  this  however  be  called  repentance,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the 
term,  which  is  usually  and  correctly  applied  to  such  a  sorrow  as  is 
excited  by  the  commission  of  actions  which  we  might  have  left  un- 
done, or  by  a  neglect  of  such  wise  or  virtuous  deeds  as  have  been  in 
our  power.  It  follows  therefore  that  repentance,  in  its  proper  mean- 
ing, is  not  applicable  to  original  sin. 

It  is  very  true  (though  Taylor  has,  in  vain  and  very  needlessly, 
laboured  to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  di£Bculty)  that  whatever  is  dis- 
pleasing to  God  and  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  His  creation,  is  a 
sin ;  though  if  it  arises  from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
a  merciful  God  will  not  impute  it  to  us.  And  it  is  thus  that  '  con- 
cupiscence,' like  every  evil  thought,  is  said  by  our  church  to  'partake 
of  the  nature  of  sin,'  inasmuch  as  the  overt  act  of  an  unclean  desir^ 
is  in  itself  offensive  to  the  God  of  purity,  though,  unless  we  en- 
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courage  or  indulge  in  it»  the  God  of  mercy  may  overlook  it  in  xa, 
as  a  necessaiT  consequence  of  our  fallen  condition ;  a  monument  of 
that  wretchecmess  from  which  we  are  made  free  by  Christ.  But  this 
will  not  put  it  into  our  power  to  repent  of  what  we  cannot  help^ 
though  it  may  exalt  our  notions  of  Ood's  goodness^  as  well  as  of 
our  own  daily  dependence  on  His  bounty  and  daily  need  of  His  for- 
giveness. 

Still  however  the  question  remained^  If  we  cannot  repent  of  original 
sin,  why  are  we  to  be  punished  for  it  ?  A  difficulty  whicli  Taylor  solved 
by  cutting  the  knot  at  once,  and  denying  that  any  man  for  original 
sin  alone  would  be  punished  with  damnation.  A  conclusion  this  was 
which  all  Arminians  and  some  Calvinists  would  join  him  in  maintain- 
ing, but  in  arriving  at  which  his  process  was  not  a  happy  one# 

The  answer  apparently  most  obvious,  and  which,  as  I  conceive, 
would  have  been  most  consistent  with  the  general  language  of  in- 
spiration, would  have  been,  that  without  extenuating  the  amount  of 
human  corruption,  or  the  fatal  consequences  which,  if  things  had 
been  left  to  their  natural  course,  must  have  been  incurred  by  all 
Adam's  nosterity;  it  is  plain  from  scripture  that,  in  point  of  fnct, 
the  world  never  was  thus  left  to  itself.  Where  iniquity  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  The  promise  of  a  Bedeemer  was  made 
as  soon  as  our  first  parents  had  sinned,  and  before  they  had  earned 
their  name  of  parent;  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  nad  a  retrospective  as  well  as  a  prospective  efficacy, 
which  in  all  those  who  were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Him,  either 
before  or  after  His  coming,  was  fruitful  of  grace  to  enable  them  to 
struggle  against  their  innate  corruption,  and  of  merciful  atonement 
to  free  them  from  the  punishment  of  those  stains  which  still  adhered 
to  their  nature. 

To  the  objection  that  this  dispensation  only  applied  to  the  con- 
verted ancl  baptized,  to  those  who  had  received  the  knowledge  and 
badge  of  salvation,  while  infants  unbaptized,  and  heathens,  remained 
liable  to  God's  wrath,  and  heirs  of  utter  damnation, — he  might  liave 
rejoined,  that  all  such  must  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  a 
good  and  gracious  Father;  or  he  might  have  given  perhaps  a  more 
plaunble  answer  still, — that  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  and  inter- 
cession may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  His  visible  church ;  that 
His  grace  may  supply  the  unavoidable  deficiencies  of  those  who  have 
not  heard  His  name ;  and  that  manv  may  be  led  by  His  spirit,  and 
saved  by  His  blood,  who  have  only  known  of  God  that  '  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.'  This  is 
pretty  nearly  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  his  able  commentary  on  the  eighteenth  article  of  our  church ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  solution  which  can  more  satisfactorily  reconcile  the 
certainty  and  greatness  of  the  natural  corruption  of  man,  and  his  con- 
sequent need  of  a  Bedeemer,  with  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  Be* 
deemer  is  not  yet  made  known  to  all,  and  the  presumption  that  a  just 
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and  merciful  God  will  not  treat  the  impotent  as  if  they  were  wilfully 
rebellious. 

Unfortunately  Taylor  went  to  work  by  another  process,  and  busied 
himself  first,  in  extenuating  the  greatness,  and  evil  consequences  of 
Adam's  fall ;  next,  in  exalting  the  free-will  and  remaining  powers  of 
man ;  lastly,  in  denying  that  concupiscence  could  be  in  itself  sinful, 
unless  it  proceeded  to  a  deliberate  and  cherished  image  to  wliich  the 
soul  reverted  with  pleasure. 

His  opinion  as  to  the  first  of  these  points  was  the  same  with  some 
of  the  schoolmen^,  who  believed  that  Adam,  as  first  created,  was  no 
better  nor  wiser  than  any  of  his  descendents ;  but  that  when  he  was 
placed  in  paradise  a  supernatural  grace  was  given  to  him,  which  en- 
abled him  to  please  God,  to  resist  temptation,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
appointed  and  sacramental  means  to  live  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  the  effect  of  his  fall  was,  when  thus  explained,  no  more 
than  a  return  to  his  natural  condition,  and  his  children  lost  nothing 
but  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  certain  valuable  privileges  which 
were  theirs  in  reversion  only,  and  were  not  inherent  but  superadded 
gifts,  even  in  the  instance  of  their  first  parent. 

If  he  erred  in  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  he  certainly  erred  in 
good  company,  inasmuch  as  the  same  was  maintained  by  Bull  and  by 
archbishop  King".  It  is  however  a  doctrine  which  can  hardly  stand 
the  test  of  scripture,  which  not  only  is  silent  as  to  any  superadded 
qualifications  conferred  on  Adam  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  first  cove- 
nant, but  which  moreover  expressly  tells  us  that  God  created  man  up- 
right. The  question  however  is  apparently  of  no  practical  importance, 
since  at  whatever  time  Adam  received  the  perfections  of  his  being, 
whether  at  or  after  his  creation,  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  those 
perfections  would  be  the  same  both  to  himself  and  his  descendents. 

Taylor  however  went  on  to  deny  that  the  depravation  of  man's 
nature  after  the  fall  was  so  total  as  had  been  generally  apprehended; 
and  to  attack  the  conclusions  of  the  Westminster  divines,  who  main- 
tained not  only  that  man  was  '  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness,' but  that  he  was  altogether  perverted,  and  incapahle  of  any  thing 
but  evil. 

He  asserted  on  the  contrary,  that  amid  the  deplorable  ruin  of  the 
world  some  fragments  of  the  divine  image  might  yet  be  discovered ; 
that  not  only  freedom  of  will  remained,  but  that  in  some  particular 
cases  the  tendency  of  man  was  on  the  side  of  virtue.  "  A  man  can- 
not naturally  hate  6od°,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  Him  ...  A  man 
naturally  loves  his  parents ;  he  naturally  hates  some  sort  of  unclean- 
ness:  he  naturally  loves  and  preserves  himself;  and  all  those  sins 
which  are  unnatural,  are  such  which  nature  hates;  and  the  law  of 

*  Note  (Y Y.)  Evil,  chap.  iv.  sect  8.  p.  211.  ed.  Ctn- 

~  Bull,  Discourse  on  the  First  Cove-  tab.  [et  Lond.  8vo.  1732.] 

nant     Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  1005.  [Svo.  ■  [vol.  vii.  p.  275.] 

Lond.  1714.]— King  on  the  Origin  of 
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nature  commands  all  the  great  instances  of  virtue,  and  marks  out  all 
the  groat  lines  of  justice/'  "  Here  only  our  nature  is  defective :  we 
do  not  naturally  know,  nor  yet  naturally  love,  those  supernatural  ex- 
cellencies which  are  appointed  and  commanded  by  God  as  the  means 
of  bringing  us  to  a  supernatural  condition;  that  is,  without  God's 
grace,  and  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  be  saved/'  • 

Here  too  it  is  probable  that  most  Arminians  will  agree  that  he  had 
a  juster  view  of  human  nature  as  it  now  exists,  and  pursued  a  more 
correct  interpretation  of  some  well-known  passages  of  scripture,  than 
his  opponents.  He  has  here  in  fact  said  no  more  than  bisnop  Butler 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  have  both  maintained  in  discussing  the 
same  intricate  subject®. 

The  fact  is  indeed  that  with  the  allowances  which  all  these  divines 
have  made,  the  difference  between  their  view  of  man's  corruption  and 
that  which  is  taken  by  the  Calvinists,  is  not  as  to  any  practical  con- 
sequence worth  disputing.  Both  sides  allow  that  man  is  so  far  fallen 
as  to  be  unable  without  grace  to  rise  to  heaven  or  escape  everlasting 
punishment ;  and  Taylor  in  particular  has  in  many  of  his  ai^umeu- 
tative,  and  all  his  devotional  passages,  admitted  in  the  humblest  lan- 
guage his  vileness,  his  helplessness,  his  worthlessness.  But  if  the  ruin 
be  effectual,  it  signifies  little  whether  it  be  total ;  and  if  man  is  by 
nature  the  heir  of  wrath,  it  is  a  question  of  very  inferior  importance 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  scattered  good  qualities  yet 
remaining  about  him  which  may  make  a  difference  in  his  final  lot,  so 
far  at  least  as  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  Augustine  himself  never 
taught  that  Socrates  and  Marcus  Aurelins  were  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category  of  eternal  suffering  with  Simon  Magus  and  Nero ;  but 
Augustine  nevertheless,  like  the  Romish  church,  and  the  Calvinists, 
was  peremptory  in  consigning  them  to  some  portion  of  everlasting 
misery :  and  in  fact  if  it  be  allowed  that  no  flesh  can  escape  except 
through  Christ,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would  escape  from 
the^  revolting  consequences,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
an  extension  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  help  of  His  holy 
Spirit,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  church,  and  the  list  of  those 
who  have  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

This  Taylor  appears,  from  some  expressions  in  his  'Further  expli- 
cations,' to  have  suspected  p.  But  he  has  not  followed  up  this  pre- 
sumption to  any  length,  and  in  consequence  fluctuates  between  Au- 
gustine and  Pelagius,  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  mercy  of  God 
to  assent  to  the  harsh  doctrines  of  the  first;  too  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  spiritual  illumination  to  embrace  the  self-flattery  of  the 
second. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  however  in  which  he  has  under- 
rated the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  He  conceives  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  immediate  consequences,  were  answerable 

•  Butler'a  Analogy,  pp.  81  and  135,      i.]  pp.  2 — ♦. 
[cited  by]  Tomline,  Refut.  Calr.  [chap.         »  [toL  yii.  p.  818  iq.] 
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only  for  a  small,  'the  smallest  part/  of  the  present  corroption  of 
our  species.  "  It  is  not  his  fault  alone,  nor  ours  alone,  and  neither 
of  us  is  innocenf  . .  '^A  great  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  the 
other  is  brought  in  by  our  own  folly/'  He  imputes  it  in  great 
part^  to  the  "  many  concurrent  causes  of  evil  which  have  influence 
upon  communities  of  men,  such  as  are,  evil  examples,  the  similitude 
of  Adam's  transgression,  vices  of  princes,  wars,  impurity,  ignorance, 
error,  false  principles,  flattery,  interest,  fear,  partiality,  authority,  evil 
kws,  heresy,  schism,  spite  and  ambition,  natural  inclination,  and  other 

Erincipiant  causes,  which,  proceeding  from  the  natural  weakness  pf 
uman  constitution,  are  the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many  con* 
sequent  evils/* 

Surely  to  represent  those  as  'concurrent'  causes,  which,  by  his  own 
account  of  them,  proceed  from  the  great  and  common  cause,  is  nei* 
ther  good  Ic^c  nor  good  divinity.  It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  thai 
the  evil  which  is  within  us,  and  {Jways  ready  to  break  forth  on  occa- 
sion, is  materially  increased  by  what  are  at  most  its  exciting  causes, 
and  some  of  which  are  only  the  different  modes  and  places  in  which 
the  same  internal  corruption  shews  itself. 

If  it  were  true  which  he  supposes,  after  S.  Chrysostom',  that 
''Adam  having  begun  the  principal  of  sin,  we  have  added  the  in- 
terest/' that  ''every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds  some  iniquity  of  its 
own  to  the  former  examples,"  we  should  have  long  since  arrived  at 
an  insuperable  and  insufferable  height  of  iniquity ;  the  earth  would 
have  loathed  us  as  she  loathed  the  &naanites,  and  the  'cursed  race' 
would  have  been  ere  now  exterminated  by  its  increasing  vices  and 
violence. 

But  experience  reads  us  a  lesson  extremely  different.  She  gives  us 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  given  form  of  society  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  has  less  than  its  share  of  peculiar  occasions  of  evil.  If 
civilized  and  polished  society  has  more  temptations,  it  has  also  more 
salutary  restraints;  and  even  the  dangers  which  beset  such  a  state  of 
existence,  are,  if  more  numerous,  hardly  so  formidable  as  those  of 
the  earlier  and  ruder  pages  of  history,  where  force  is  the  law,  and  the 
strong  man,  and  he  only,  '  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.' 

So  far  fiom  a  progressive  increase  of  wiekedness,  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  golden  age,  deteriorated  slowly  into  silver,  brass,  and  iron ; 
we  find  on  the  contrary,  while  the  family  of  man  was  small,  and  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  Ood  not  yet  unfrequent;  while  want  and 
tyranny,  and  the  snares  of  larger  communities,  were  unknown,  and 
while  the  recent  punishment  of  the  species,  and  the  dreadful  forms 
of  the  cherubim  yet  visible  on  the  ascent  to  paradise,  must  have  pre- 
vented all  causes  of  depravity,  but  the  one  great  cause,  from  operating, 
the  first-bom  of  Adarn^  for  a  very  small  offence,  if  any  offence  at  all, 
became  the  deliberate  murderer  of  his  brother.  And  while  the  natural 
life  of  man  was  yet  a  thousand  years ;  while  the  penitent  father  and 

<  [p.  277  sq]  '  [p.  288.] 
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monarch  of  men  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave,  we  read  of  the  earth 
being  full  of  violence,  and  of  sins  which  called  down  a  common  de- 
struction on  all  but  a  single  family. 

These  facts  may  convince  us  that  we  suffer  not  from  a  slowly  accu- 
mulated burden,  but  from  a  malady  at  once  contracted ;  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  access  of  wickedness  was  slighter 
than  its  more  confirmed  stages ;  or  that  any  one  age  of  the  world  has 
sufficient  reason  to  complain  of  a  greater  abundance  of  iniquity  than 
its  fellows.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the  more  polished  and  educated 
ages  have  the  advantage,  and  the  admonition  of  Protagoras'  might 
apply  to  those  who  desire  the  homeliness  of  a  more  simple  state  of 
society ; — 

O0ra)S  olov  koI  vdp,  Scrrif  <roi  ihiKdraro^  ifxUvercu  ivOpmitos  t£v 
iv  v6fioi9  Koi  ivOp^oi^  TiBpa^yAvoav,  bUaiov  avr^v  €lvai,  kcU  brjfii^ 
Gvpyhv  TcvTov  Tov  vpiynarog,  €l  bioi  airbv  Kp(v€<r6ai  rrpis  ^vSpdirovs 
oU  ft^€  TTOibcCa  iari  fwfre  biKoan^pia,  fitjrc  vSfioi,  pLrftk  diwyici)  /xr;- 
bffiCa  bunravris  iivayKiCowra  iperrjs  ^viftcXeio^ai*  dAX'  tlcv  iypioC 
Tiv€s,  otoC  iTCp  ots  itipvtn  ^€p€KpiTris  6  iroirjrijs  ib(ba(€v  ^irl  ArivaC<^* 
^  (r(p6bpa  €v  Toii  Toioih-ois  avOpdirois  y€v6fi€vos,  &<m€p  ol  iv  iK€(vi^ 
T^  Xop(^  IMia-dvOpoairoi,  Ayawi{<rois  hv  €i  iwixoii  Ev/wjSary  kclL  4>pu- 
p<ivb<^,  Kci  it;oko<f>{fpaC  tw  troOQv  rriv  t&v  hMJbt  ivOp^irtdv  ifovriplav. 

There  are  other  incidental  topics  in  the  essay  on  Bepentance,  and 
its  apologies,  on  which  the  dicta  of  Taylor  must  be  received  with 
caution.  He  in  one  passage,  while  reckoning  up  the  causes  which 
have  added  to  the  stock  of  Adam's  original  corruption,  mentions  as 
one  of  them  the  silence  of  Gt)d,  during  the  earUest  ages  of  the  world, 
on  the  subject  of  a  hfe  beyond  the  grave*. 

"  The  first  great  cause  of  an  universal  impiety  is  that  at  first  God 
had  made  no  promises  of  heaven ;  He  had  not  propounded  any  glpri- 
ous  rewards  to  be  as  an  ailment  to  support  the  superior  faculty 
against  the  inferior,  that  is,  to  make  the  will  choose  the  best  and  leave 
the  worst,  and  to  be  as  a  reward  for  suffering  contradiction.'' . .  "  If 
God  had  been  pleased  to  have  promised  to  Adam  the  glories  He  hath 
promised  to  us,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  fallen  so  easily.  But 
He  did  not,  and  so  he  fell,  and  all  the  world  followed  his  example, 
and  most  upon  this  account;  till  it  pleased  God,  after  He  had  tried 
the  world  with  temporal  promises,  and  found  them  also  insufficient, .  • 
to  cause  us  to  be  born  anew  by  the  revelations  and  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ."  . 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistencv  with  which  a  writer,  who  is  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  man's  frce-wiU,  lest  God  should  be  suspected 
to  be  the  author  of  sin,  imputes  to  God  in  almost  express  words,  a 
suppression  of  those  lights  which  only  are  effectual  to  keep  men  from 
sin;  there  are  few  mistakes  more  palpable,  or  more  easily  refuted, 
than  that  which  supposes  the  ancient  Israelites,  or  their  patriarchal 

■  Plato,  Protag.  opp.  torn.  Hi.  p.  121,  ed.  Bipont  [Svo.  1782.] 
«  [toI.  viL  p.  276  tq.] 
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ancestors,  to  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  book  of  Job  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  the  world)  expressly 
acknowledges  it ;  S.  Paul,  when  reasoning  on  the  words  of  Jacob  re- 
specting his  pilgrimage,  speaks  in  a  manner  which  proves  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  father  of  the  tribes  expected  such  an  enduring  city;  the 
repeated  promises  of  the  Messiah  to  arise  from  the  race  of  Abndiam, 
could  have  been  no  comfort  to  those  who  were,  many  generations  be- 
fore His  coming,  to  be  laid  to  sleep  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  unless 
they  expected  that  they  also  were  to  awaken,  and,  with  their  descend- 
ents,  to  share  in. the  privileges  which  that  great  Bedeemer  was  to 
purchase.  It  is  humiliating  to  see  any  men  of  genius  and  learning 
involved  in  the  defence  of  such  a  paradox ;  but  what  shall  be  said^ 
when  those  men  are  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Warburton  ? 

Still,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  in  the  practical  and  devotional 
parts,  and  even  in  those  chapters  which  exclusively  contain  the  erro- 
neous assertions  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  is  abundance  which 
may  be  read  with  admiration  and  improvement.  He  has  sifted  with 
uncommon  force  and  learning  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  as  they  respect 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  and  the  damnation  of  unbaptized  infants. 
His  defence  of  free-will  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  will, 
though  shorter,  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  bishop  Tom- 
line's  learned  and  able  treatise  on  the  same  subject ;  and  on  the  whole, 
though  the  work  is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is  still  the  work  of  the 
same  author  with  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  and  tlie  '  Holy  Living 
and  Dying.' 

Having  thus  largely  discussed  the  difference  which  on  the  topic  of 
original  sin  existed  between  Taylor  and  the  majority  of  the  church  of 
England,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
works  in  which  he  re- stated  and  justified  his  peculiar  opinion,  the 
letters  to  Warner,  and  that  to  the  countess  of  Devonshire. 

I  pass  on  therefore  to  the  essay  which  follows  next  in  the  series, 
and  which  is  also  dedicated  to  "Warner ;  his  *  Real  presence  and  spiri- 
tual of  Christ  in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  proved  against  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  :'  a  powerful  and  learned  disquisition,  of  which 
the  conclusions  and  doctrines  deserve  unqualified  praise ;  though  even 
here  a  desire  to  conciHate  his  antagonists,  or  an  anxiety  to  raise  as 
high  as  possible  the  honour  of  the  christian  altar,  has  involved  him 
occasionally  in  an  illogical  mode  of  reasoning,  and  thrown  a  needless 
obscurity  around  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  protestant  church,  and  some 
very  clear  and  comfortable  texts  of  scripture. 

Thus  he  begins"  with  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  protestants  as  to 
Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  as  if  it  were  that  "  the  symbols 
become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacra- 
mental, that  is,  in  a  spiritual,  real  manner;  so  that  all  that  worthily 
communicate  do  by  faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  and  to  aU 

■  [▼ol.  vl  p.  13  »q.] 
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the  purposes  of  His  passion/'     In  these  words  his  meaning  is  pretty 
evident,  but  his  manner  of  expression  is  hardly  accurate. 

How  does  he  understand  the  word  '  sacramental  ?'  He  would  pro- 
bably answer^  that  a  sacrament  is  a  symbol ;  a  sign  of  something  be- 
sides itself,  'a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  thing  intended/ and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof;'  in  the  present  instance  then  it  is  a  sign 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  it  is  a  means  whereby  our  souls  partake 
in  the  graces  flowing  from  His  sacrifice,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  of 
our  participation  in  those  benefits.  But  with  ^  sacramental/  in  this 
tense,  the  term  '  real'  is  utterly  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  the  change 
which  '  sacramental'  implies  is  figurative  and  conventional  only.  If 
a  counter  is  taken  to  pass  for  a  guinea,  a  change  has  undoubtedly 
taken  place  in  its  virtues  and  its  effects,  but  it  has  not  become  a  real 
golden  coin.  It  is  conventionally  worth  more  than  it  was,  but  it  is 
ivory  and  a  counter  still.  And  though  we  reverence  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration,  as  the  authentic  image  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Him  who  died  for  us,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  any  *  real'  change 
has  taken  place  in  their  nature,  though  they  have  undoubtedly  become 
the  means  of  our  obtaining  a  spiritual  blessing.  There  are  in  scrip- 
ture two  meanings  of  the  word  '  spiritual :'  the  one,  something  de- 
tached from  and  superior  to  matter ;  which  is  apparently  the  sense 
in  which  S.  Paul  (in  Taylor's  own  illustration)  contrasts  the  heavenly 
or  spiritual  tabernacle  with  that  tent  which  Moses  set  up  as  its  image : 
the  other,  what  we  should  more  usually  express  by  'virtual,'  as  when 
the  same  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  present  in  spirit,  in  the  sentence 
pronounced  in  his  absence,  but  by  his  authority,  on  the  incestuous 
Corintliian.  In  this  latter  sense,  the  thing  signified  or  represented  is 
always  spiritually  present  with  its  sign  or  representation,  provided  that 
this  last  is,  in  the  first  place,  authentic ;  and,  secondly,  empowered  to 
produce  the  same  effect  which  its  principal,  if  present,  would  have 
done.  Thus  Christ  was  spiritually  present  as  a  Redeemer  and  a  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  in  all  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law  which  by  God's  appoint- 
ment shadowed  out  the  benefits  which  His  death  was  to  bestow,  and 
conveyed  a  share  in  those  benefits  to  the  Israelites  who  partook  in 
them  faithfully.  And  this,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  in  which  He  is 
also  apprehended  to  be  present  in  His  capacity  of  victim,  and  to  give 
His  boay  and  blood  for  our  spiritual  support  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist. 

But  this  virtual  presence  is  so  far  from  a  'real'  one,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  it.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Romanists, 
who  maintain  the  latter  in  its  grossest  sense,  contend  so  strongly 
against  the  former;  so  that  the  word  'real,'  as  Taylor  has  intro- 
duced it,  is  unmeaning  or  worse;  inasmuch  as  for  the  elements  to  be 
'really'  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  b  the  very  thing 
for  which  the  Bomanists  plead,  and  which  is  at  complete  variance 
with  Taylor's  previous  statement,  as  well  as  with  all  his  subsequent 
arguments. 
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Still,  it  may  be  urged,  the  doctrine  of  Taylor  is  really  the  doctrine 
of  the  reformed  churches ;  as,  where  the  church  of  England  teaches 
that  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper/'  and  where  Calvin 
maintains  that  ^'  in  the  supper,  Jesus  Christ  (viz.  His  body  and  blood) 
is  truly  and  indeed  given  under  the  signs  of  bread  and  wine." 

But  neither  of  these  expressions  favour  the  reality  of  the  presence^ 
though  both  explicitly  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  the  symbols.  These 
are  veiy  different  assertions,  and  in  common  Ufe  a  distinction  is  con- 
tinually made  between  them.  An  estate  is  conveyed  by  the  delivery 
of  the  title-deeds,  a  kingdom  by  the  imposition  of  a  crown.  The 
enjoyment  and  possession  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  become  from 
that  time  real  and  actual,  though  the  estate  may  be  in  Cumberland, 
while  the  transaction  of  exchange  or  purchase  takes  place  in  London ; 
and  though  unquestionably  thQ  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  not  radly  within  that  golden  circle  which  is  the  pledge  and  sign 
of  sovereignty.  What  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  any  thing  being  pre- 
sent under  its  symbols  or  representations,  uidess  it  be  that  the  thing 
itself  is  not  there,  but  that  there  is  something  else  which  supplies  its 
place  ?  Or  what  but  this  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  presence 
of  a  substance  ?  It  is  plain  then  that  our  reformers,  in  denying  the 
bodily  change  of  the  elements,  admitted  no  real  cliange  in  them  at 
all ;  though  they  did  not  fail  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a  divine 
power,  which  communicated  to  those  who  partoolt  in  them  faithfully, 
a  share  in  the  sacrifice,  and  an  union  with  the  mystical  body,  of  the 
Lamb  slain  on  Calvary. 

But  though  he  has  thus  encumbered  his  proposition  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  expressed  it  in  terms  which  hardly  express  the 
meaning  of  those  whom  he  defends ;  yet  the  proposition  itself,  that 
Christ's  body  is  no  otherwise  than  spiritually  present  in  the  sacra- 
ment, he  has  established  in  his  following  sections  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  learning. 

He  begins^  by  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not 
found  in  scripture :  first,  by  the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated doctors  of  the  Bomish  church ;  secondly,  by  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  two  principal  passages  which  are  usually  urged  in  its 
behalf,  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John,  and  the  words  in  which  our 
Saviour  instituted  the  sacraments. 

On  the  first  of  these  he  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  in  denying  that 
it  relates  to  the  sacrament  at  all,  or  to  any  but  Christ's  doctrine,  and 
the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  it.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  strange  that,  if  Christ  had  not  in 
this  instance  also  intended  to  allude  to  the  eucharist.  He  should 
afterwards,  when  speaking  of  another  thing,  describe  it  in  words  not 
merely  like,  but  identical. 

Taylor  indeed  urges,  that  if  the  eucharist  were  intended,  it  would 

'[p.  20.] 
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follow  that  lio  man  could  be  sared  without  partaking  in  it ;  and  there- 
fore that  infants^  fools^  and  persons  who  are  impeded  by  restraint  or 
distanc^  must  all  necessarily  perish.  But  this  argument  is  worth 
little,  since  it  would  only  put  the  one  sacrament  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  other,  as  being  im  snbfecto  capaci  the  ordinary  means 
of  grace  and  salvation,  without  necessarily  inferring  that  they  who 
have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  are  to  perish,  any  more  than  the 
penitent  thief  perished  for  want  of  baptism.  No  man  is  bound  to 
an  impossibility;  but  a  neglect  of  the  appointed  means,  when  in 
our  power,  may  be  damnable  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other.  And  this  is  all  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  supposition 
that  Christ  intended  the  sacrament,  when  He  said,  '^  Except  ye  eat 
the  iesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  you.*' 

He  is  more  successful  however,  when  he  goes  on  to  observe  that 
supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  sacrament,  it  is  plain  that  the  eating  and 
drinking  here  spoken  of  must  not  be  material  but  spiritual;  first, 
because  the  men  of  Capernaum  were  reproved  for  understanding  His 
expressions  in  their  gross  and  literal  sense;  secondly,  because  who- 
ever eats  Christ's  flesh  hath  eternal  life :  but  this  must  be  meant  of 
a  spiritual  eating,  and  one  which  is  effected  bv  faith  alone;  since,  if 
the  eating  were  bodfly,  and  the  elements,  as  the  Bomanists  pretend, 
were  changed  in  substance,  the  wicked  miglit  eat  Christ  as  well  as 
the  worthy  communicant.  But  again,  wliat  Christ  calls  His  body. 
He  also  calls  bread,  ver.  51,  8;  if  therefore  the  words  are  taken 
literally,  they  may  prove  ciHisubstantiation,  but  not  transubstantia- 
tion,  since  the  last  implies  a  total  change  of  the  element :  and  con- 
substantiation  even  the  Somanists  allow  to  be  impossible. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  institution  he  iuvalidates 
with  equal  success.  In  the  first  place  he  observes,  that  out  of  the 
whole  sentence,  ''Take,  eat,  this  is  My  body,"  &c.  the  church  of 
Bome  separates.  Hoe  est  eorpue  meum,  and  says  that  "  these  words, 
pronounced  by  the  priest  with  due  intention,  do  effect  the  change  of 
the  bread  into  Christ^s  body."  "  But  by  what  argument  can  it  be 
proved  that  these  words,  '  take  and  eat,^  are  not  as  effective  of  the 
change  as  Hoe  eet  carpus  meum  ?  If  they  be,  then  the  taking  and 
eating  do  consecrate,  and  it  is  not  Christ^s  body  till  it  is  taken  and 
eaten;  and  then,  when  that  is  done,  it  is  so  no  more;  and  besides 
that  reservation,  circumgestation,  adoration,  elevation  of  it,  must  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  it  will  also  follow  that  it  is  Christ's 
bodv  only  in  a  mystical,  spiritual,  and  sacramental  manner.  That 
Chnst  used  these  words  is  true,  and  so  He  used  all  the  other ;  but 
did  not  tell  which  were  the  consecrating  words,  nor  appoint  them 
to  use  these  words,  but  to  do  the  thing,  and  so  to  remember  and 
represent  His  death." 

8.  Basil,  he  goes  on  to  urge,  affirms  that  the  form  of  the  con- 
fPor^Hfin  of  the  eucharist  is  mot  delivered  to  us;  and  S.  Gregory 
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teaches  that  "  tlie  apostles  consecrated  the  eucharist  only  by  saying 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  above  all^  it  is  apparent  that  the  apostles  did 
not  suppose  these  words  to  be  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  church  of  Borne  maintains,  since  the  evaugeUsts 
and  S.  Paul  write  these  very  expressions  differently. 

But  if  the  Roman  catholics  make  use  of  these  words  in  a  proper, 
not  in  a  figurative  sense,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of  something  already 
in  being,  and  not  effective  of  any  thing  after  it  £s6  is  ^is,'  not 
'  shall  be ;'  but  ^'  by  the  confession  of  the  Roman  doctors,  the  bread 
is  not  transubstantiated  till  the  um  in  meum  be  quite  out/'  "  They 
affirm  that  it  is  made  Christ's  body,  by  saying  it  is  Christ's  body ; 
but  their  saying  so  must  suppose  the  thing  done,  or  else  their  saying 
so  is  false ;  and  if  it  be  done  before,  then  to  say  it,  does  not  do  it  at 
all,  because  it  is  done  already."  The  thing  is  simple,  if  the  words 
are  regarded  as  declaratory  only  of  the  designation  of  the  elements ; 
but  if  a  change  is  to  be  operated,  at  what  time  does  this  change 
begin  ?  and  how,  when  it  is  at  most  only  inchoate,  can  we  speak  of 
it  as  completed  ? 

But,  what  is  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  this  inge- 
nious fencing  with  the  Romanists  at  their  own  weapons,  he  reminds 
us^  that '  as  the  eucharist  itself  was  in  the  external  and  ritual  part  an 
imitation  of  a  sacramental  custom  already  in  use  among  the  Jews; 
60  also  were  the  very  words  which  Christ  spoke  an  imitation  of  the 
words  which  were  used'  in  that  ancient  ceremony.  The  Jews  said, 
'This  is  the  bread  of  sorrow  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt,  this 
is  the  passover;'  and  this  passover  was  called  Hhe  body  of  the  pas- 
chal  lamb ;'  nay,  it  was  called  '  the  body  of  our  Saviour,'  and  '  our 
Saviour'  himself.  "So  that  here  the  words  were  made  ready  for 
Christ,  and  made  His  by  appropriation.  .  .  He  is  the  true  passover, 
which  He  then  affirming,  called  that  which  was  the  antitype  of  the 
passover,  .  .  the  '  body'  of  the  true  passover,  to  wit,  in  the  same 
sacramental  sense  in  which  the  like  words  were  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaical  passover." 

But,  as  an  additional  reason  to  make  us  conclude  that  Christ 
called  the  bread  His  body  in  a  figurative  sense,  he  urges  that,  in  the 
language  which  He  spoke  there  is  no  word  which  can  express  si^np- 
ficat ;  but  they  use  the  word  '  is.'  "  The  Hebrews  and  the  Syrians 
always  join  the  names  of  the  signs  with  the  thing  signified;  and 
since  the  very  essence  of  a  sign  is  to  signify,  it  is  not  an  improper 
elegancy  in  those  languages  to  use  e^t  for  ngnifcat"  In  the  New 
testament  the  same  manner  of  speaking  is  retained,  as  he  proves 
from,  'The  field  'is'  the  world,'  '1  'am'  the  door,'  'My  Father  ' is' 
the  husbandman,'  '  the  candlesticks  '  are'  the  churches,'  &c. 

It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  believe  that  Christ  spoke  on  this  occa- 
sion as  He  spoke  on  others ;  more  particularly  since  the  very  insti- 
tution of  the  sacrament  is  in  itself  representative,  significant,  and 

f  [p.  46.] 
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commemorative  (according  both  to  S.  Paul  aud'  our  Saviour  him- 
self) of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  latter. 

And  that  all  sacramenta  and  transactions  of  the  kind  were  in 
ancient  days  accompanied  with  figurative  and  significant  words  and 
actions,  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  yLV<nripiov  is  the  word  used  by 
the  Greeks  to  express  our  word  'sacrament/  that  in  Exodus  the 
paschal  lamb  is  called  'the  passover/  that  is,  the  passing  of  the 
angel  over  the  houses  of  Israel ;  and  that  this  instance  is  so  much 
the  more  apposite,  because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  blessed  eucha- 
rist,  which  succeeded  that,  as  baptism  did  circumcision. — In  this 
manner  six  sections  are  occupied. 

In  tiie  seventh  section*  he  establishes  the  same  figurative  explica- 
tion of  the  words  from  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  from  the  fact  that  before  His  passion  His  body  was  not  really 
broken  nor  His  blood  shed,  so  that  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine 
poured  out  must  have  been  His  body,  not  truly,  but  figuratively ;  from 
the  presumption  that  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  apostles  under- 
stood it  in  the  literal  sense,  when  they  saw  His  body  stand  by,  un- 
broken, alive,  integral,  hypostatical ;  and  that,  as  the  words  of  insti- 
tution shew  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  His  death  which  was 
then  future,  it  could  not  be  necessary  or  useful  to  introduce  on  such 
an  occasion  His  real  body ;  since  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  shadow 
would  have  become  the  substance,  and  the  sacrifice-  of  Christ  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  would  have  taken  place  before  His  sufferings  on 
mount  Calvary. 

What  follows*  is  admirably  clear  and  rational : — 

'*  It  is  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  mystery  to  say  it  is  the 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  only,  or  His  blood ;  but  it  is  ^^  parte  rei 
a  sacrament  of  the  death  of  His  body :  and  to  us  a  participation  or 
an  exhibition  of  it,  as  it  became  beneficial  to  us ;  that  is,  as  it  was 
crucified,  as  it  was  our  sacrifice.  And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  body  of 
the  circumstances,  that  it  is  next  to  that  which  is  evident  in  itself, 
and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  considering  the  words  and  the 
design  of  the  institution :  especially  since  it  is  consonant  to  the  style 
of  scripture  in  the  sacrament  of  the  passover,  and  very  many  other 
instances.  It  wholly  explicates  the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it  recon- 
ciles our  duty  with  the  secret,  it  is  free  of  all  inconvenience,  it  pre- 
judices no  right,  nor  binders  any  real  effect  it  hath  or  can  have ;  and 
it  makes  the  mystery  intelligible  and  prudent,  fit  to  be  discoursed  of 
and  inserted  into  the  rituals  of  a  wise  religion.'^ 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  sections  he  discusses  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced from  scripture  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  and  adduces 
many  scriptural  arguments  for  the  opposite  side.  In  the  tenth  he 
shews  at  considerable  length  the  absurdity  of  believing  any  thing 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  senses. 

•[^67.]  •[p.TOi 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  able  parts  of  the  treatise^  in 
which  he  discusses  many  important  questions;  of  God's  power;  of 
the  distinction  between  things  which  may  be  the  proper  subject  of  a 
miracle,  and  things  naturally  impossible ;  of  the  different  properties 
of  body  and  of  spirit ;  of  the  distinction  between  a  belief  in  trausub- 
stantiation  and  in  the  holy  Trinity ;  of  the  remarkable  circumstances 
under  which  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  after  His  resurrection ; 
of  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  an  accident  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  its  substance,  and  of  the  aosurd  and  even  blasphemous  conse- 
quences which  result  from  representing  the  body  of  Christ  as  con- 
tained under  the  accident  of  bread  and  wine.  The  whole  is  a  treasury 
of  sound  logical  argument  and  acute  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  particular  specimen  which  would  not  be  too  long  for 
selection. 

The  twelfth  section  is  employed  in  shewing  the  comparatively  recent 
introduction  of  the  doctrine  in  question  into  the  church,  attd  that  it 
was  unknown,  or  at  least  not  received,  by  the  most  considerable  of 
the  fathers.  In  discussing  the  sentiments  of  some  of  these,  he  had 
certainly  expressions  to  encounter  which  might  have  perplexed  an 
ordinary  controversialist;  but  Taylor's  knowledge  of  their  writings 
and  their  peculiar  style  was  so  extensive,  that  he  was  able  to  dis- 
tinguish with  remarkable  acuteness  between  assertions  which  really 
apply  to  the  point  in  question  and  those  which  are  equally  recon- 
cilable with  dther  hypothec ;  those  which  prove  too  much,  or  those 
which  only  seem  to  tell  against  the  protestants  through  an  ignorance 
of  the  hyperbolical  language  usual  with  the  writers  of  those  ages. 

To  these  allied  testimonies  he  opposes  many  others,  from  Ter- 
iullian,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cyprian,  Eusebius,  Ephrem 
Syrus,  Epiphanius,  Macarius,  Gregory  oi  Nazianzum,  Amorose, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Augustine  and  Gelasius. 

He  very  sensibly  remarks  that  as  his  object  is  to  prove  a  negative, 
and  to  shew  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  the  uni- 
versal or  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  produce  a  general  consent,  or  even  a  majority  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
since  if  even  a  smaller  number  of  the  eldest  and  most  considerable 
dissented,  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed  could  not 
answer  to  the  rule  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus.  He  also  observes  that  though  rhetoricai  exaggera- 
tion, hyperbolical  expressions  of  love  and  reverence,  and  other  causes 
of  the  same  kind,  may  have  led  the  fathers  to  use  many  phrases 
stronger  than  their  sober  opinion  warranted  on  the  side  of  the  Bomisli 
doctors ;  yet  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  bodily  presence 
they  would  never  have  spoken  that  which  they  did  not  seriously  be- 
lieve and  intend  to  maintain,  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  their  ob- 
ject to  undervalue  or  diminish  from  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  holy 
sacrament. 
.  He  remarks,  that  so  far  was  transubstantiation   from  being  a 
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catholic  doctrine^  that  it  was  fiercely  dispated  among  catholics  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  bald;  when  the  contrary ^as  maintained  by 
£abanus,  Bertram,  and  above  all  by  the  illustrious  scholar  Duns 
Scotus^.  In  England,  much  later,  the  same  opinion  might  be  held 
unblamed ;  and  even  the  Lateran  council  pronounced  nothing  against 
it;  though  thirty-six  years  after,  in  mccu,  a  council  of  only  fifty- 
four  prelates,  held  at  Kome,  thought  fit  to  declare  the  real  presence 
an  article  of  faith.  Stephen  bishop  of  Augustodunum-  in  hc,  first 
invented  the  word  ^ transubstantiation/  "He  christened  the  article 
and  gave  the  name,  and  this  congregation  confirmed  it/^ 

In  the  thirteenth  and  concluding  section  he  examines  the  practical 
part  of  the  dispute,  and  demonstrates,  against  the  Romanists,  the 
danger  of  paying  divine  honour  to  that  which,  even  on  their  own 
principles  (through  many  circumstances  of  secret  imperfection,  in  the 
words  spoken,  the  intention,  or  the  personal  character  of  the  minis- 
ter,) may  be  no  more  than  bread,  and  which  no  good  or  sufficient 
argument  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  it  can  be  Ood. 

He  relates,  on  the  authority  of  bishop  Andrewes,  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  which  the  Jesuits  who  were  to  die  for  the  gunpowder  trea- 
son, refused  to  stake  their  salvation  on  their  assurance  that  the  bread 
and  wine  were  the  very  body  and  blood  which  had  been  sacrificed  for 
their  sins;  and  when  Gbmet  replied  that  though  the  general  doctrine 
was  certain,  a  man  might  well  doubt  of  the  particular  instance.  And 
he  urges  that  "  as  we  must  pray  with  faith  and  without  doubting,  so 
it  is  fit  we  should  worship ;  ana  yet  in  this  case,  and  upon  these  pre- 
mises, no  man  can  choose  but  doubt,  and  therefore  • .  he  ought  not  to 
worship :  Quod  dubitas  nefecerisJ' 

He  concludes  with  an  doquent  picture  of  the  scandal  thus  given 
to  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the  example  on  heathen 
idolaters. 

The  style  of  this  essay,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow  it,  is  easy, 
clear, flowing,  and  vigorous,  with  less  of  his  characteristic  eloquence  than 
some  of  those  productions  which  I  have  already  noticed,  but  extremely 
well  calcuktea  to  sustain  attention,  and  to  carry  his  reader  without 
fatigue  through  an  intricate  and  lengthened  argument.  There  are 
liowever  some  instances  of  elo(|uence  as  well  as  power,  and  there  are 
several  in  which  he  has  indalg^  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  humour,  which 
seems  to  shew  that  his  talent  for  satire  might  have  been  (had  he  chosen 
to  employ  it)  as  considerable  as  any  of  his  other  powers  of  composi- 
tion. Such  a  passage  occurs  in  his  dedication^  where  he  observes 
that  because  the  doctrines  of  the  Bomish  church  "  met  with  opponents 
at  all  hands,  they  proceeded  to  a  more  vigorous  way  of  arguing :  they 
armed  legions  against  their  adversaries,  they  confuted  at  one  time  in 
the  town  of  Beziers  sixty  thousand  persons,  and  in  one  battle  disputed 
so  prosperously  and  acutely,  that  they  killed  about  ten  thousand  men 
that  were  sacramentaries :  and  this  Bellarmine  gives  as  an  instance  oi 
*  [Rather,  by  Erigcna ;  Duns  Scotus  was  later.]  *  [p»  ^O 
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the  marks  of  his  church;  this  way  of  arguing  was  used  in  almost  all 
the  countries^  of  Christendom,  till  by  crusados,  massacres,  and  battles, 
burnings,  and  the  constant  camificia  and  butchery  of  the  Inquisition, 
which  is  the  main  prop  of  the  papacy,  and  does  more  than  Tu  es  Pe- 
tru9,  they  prevailed  far  and  near,  and  men  d^rst  not  oppose  the  evi- 
dence whereby  they  fought/'  Such  indignant  satire  was  not  ill  em- 
ployed on  the  sanguinary  follies  of  popery.  But  of  this  kind  of  talent 
more  instances  are  to  be  found  in  his  two  succeeding  essays. 

The  former  of  these  was,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice, 
a  task  imposed  on  him  by  the  bishops  of  the  Irish  church,  and  elicited 
in  a  CTeat  degree  by  the  gross  and  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  Irish 
populace.  It  is  however  not  a  work  addressed  to  that  populace;  in-* 
deed  from  some  expressions  in  his  preface,  he  seems  to  have  early 
despaired  of  its  rendering  such  persons  any  immediate  service.  It  is 
addressed  throughout  to  the  Irish  clergy,  and  the  educated  part  of 
the  Irish  laity ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  work  (out  of  the  many  which 
have  appeared,  and  in  their  time  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
protestantism)  so  well  calculated  to  answer  its  object,  or  to  excite  in 
the  mind  of  a  well-in&rmed  papist  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
reformation  in  his  own  church,  and  a  belief  that  this  necessary  work 
has  been  competently  effected  in  ours. 

The  style  is  never  oratcmcal,  seldom  even  eloquent,  in  that  sense 
and  character  of  eloquence  which  a  person  who  has  formed  his  notions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  from  his  sermons  and  devotional  works  would  anti- 
cipate. But  it  is  easy,  buoyant,  and  elastic,  effectually  removed  from 
the  opposite  evils  of  languor  or  inflation,  or  that  tediousness  which  is 
the  immediate  consequence  of  both.  The  £nglish  is  thoroughly  good, 
natural,  and  unaffected ;  with  some  considerable  admixture  indeed  of 
scholastic  terms ;  but  these,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  shortly  given, 
entirely  appropriate  to  his  subject  and  his  readers.  The  tone  of  his 
controversy  is  simple,  friendly,  and  affectionate ;  it  is  such  as  a  chris- 
tian bishop  may  well  hold  towards  the  people  of  his  cliarge ;  and  he 
throughout  abstains,  with  christian  care,  from  imputing  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  party  opposed  to  him  a  concurrence  in,  or  even  a  know- 
ledge of,  the  odious  consequences  which  he  frequently  deduces  from 
their  opinions.  Against  penal  courses  of  every  kind  he,  in  his  pre- 
face, speaks  with  the  same  abhorrence  as  when  he  wrote  his  'Liberty 
of  prophesying  -^  and  the  spirit  of  his  treatise  is  the  mild  and  ingra- 
tiating spirit  of  an  apology  for  differing  from  the  Bomanists,  rather 
than  of  a  formal  attack  on  their  principles.  Even  his  satire  (of  which 
formidable  weapon  he  makes  abundant  and  able  use)  is  conveyed 
under  the  form  of  '  banter,'  rather  than  of  scoff  or  insult.  Without 
flattering  their  prejudices,  without  even  sparing  them,  he  talks  to  his 
adversaries  as  if  they  were  already  his  friends,  or  one  day  to  become 
80.  And  above  all,  he  talks  to  them  as  a  Romanist;  he  addresses 
them  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Iheir  writers,  their  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  their  schoolmen,  tiieir  traditions,  and  (heir  prejudices;  a  per- 
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feet  familiaritv  with  both  their  strong  and  their  weak  grounds;  a 
power  and  habit  of  appealing  to  their  own  writers  as  his  best  and 
most  freqaent  authorities,  and  a  dexterity  which  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  opposing  the  contradictions  of  those  writers  to  each  other, 
laying  bare  their  fallacies,  and  gently  but  not  insolently  exciting  indig- 
nation against  their  corruptions,  and  a  smile  against  their  absurdities. 

To  confirm  protestants  in  their  religion,  it  may  or  it  may  not  have 
power.  It  presupposes  a  familiarity  with  Romish  writers  which  pro- 
testants rarely  possess;  and  those  protestants  who  are  tempted  to 
cliange  their  rehgion  for  a  worse,  are  generally,  as  I  apprehend,  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  some  single  broad  and  powerful,  though  mistaken 
principle  or  feeling,  which  is  too  concentrated  and  too  closely  in- 
trenched in  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  intellect,  to  give  way  to  such 
a  war  of  detail  as  is  carried  on  by  Taylor. 

But  to  shake  the  former  opinions  of  an  intelligent  Roman  catholic, 
and  to  conciUate  him  for  the  reception  of  new, — to  detach  him  from 
an  implicit  confidence  in  his  ancient  guides,  without  inclining  him  at 
the  same  time  to  a  sceptical  aversion  from  all  guides  whatever, — to 
point  out  the  contradictions  of  a  false  religion,  without  making  all 
religion  appear  ridiculous, — I  know  no  work  which  has  greater  power 
than  the  'Dissuasive'  of  Taylor;  except  that  which  in  many  respects 
it  greatly  resembles,  the  Leitren  promncialeB  of  Pascal.  As  a  com- 
position these  last  perhaps  have  the  superiority  in  dramatic  effect,  from 
the  Uvely  and  eloquent  dialogue  in  which  the  first  part  is  conveyed, 
and  which  is  in  some  degree  carried  on  by  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the 
following  letters.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe,  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  merits  of  the  two  authors,  that  all  the  arguments,  the 
instances,  the  examples,  the  badinage  of  Taylor,  are  urged  for  the 
sake  of  a  definite  and  calculated  end ;  while  Pascal's  exposition  of  the 
morals  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  conduct 
to  consequences  which  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  adopt,  and 
from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

The  '  Dissuasive'  is  divided  into  three  chapters ;  the  first  devoted 
to  the  exposure  of  the  different  innovations  which  the  church  and 
court  of  Rome  have  introduced  into  the  faith  and  devotions,  and  eccle- 
siastical government  of  Christians.  In  this  he  shews  that  the  power 
of  imposing  new  articles  of  belief  is  in  itself  a  comparatively  modern 
usurpation;  that  the  same  charge  of  novelty  ana  departure  from 
apostolic  and  primitive  authority  may  be  brought  against  indulgences, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation  and  half-communion,  the  injunction  of 
public  prayers  in  a  foreign  or  obsolete  language,  the  veneration  of 
images,  the  pictures  of  God,  the  papal  supremacy,  the  invocation  of 
saints,  and  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  scripture  without  tradition. 

On  all  these  subjects  he  evinces  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  fathers, 
but  the  schoolmen,  the  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  modem 
Romish  disputants,  which  few  of  his  antagonists  could  equal,  and  per- 
haps still  fewer  protestants  could  have  supplied. 
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Against  the  alleged  power  of  the  church  to  dictate  an  article  of 
faith,  he  urges  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  Gal.  i.  8 ;  the  sentence  of  the 
third  general  council,  held  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  notorious  abuses  of 
this  power  by  the  Romish  church,  who  have  determined  points  of 
history  in  opposition  to  known  authorities,  and  continually,  though 
gradually,  added  to  the  ancient  staple  of  orthodoxy. 

Against  the  antiquity  of  indulgences  he  brings  the  testimony  of 
many  of  their  own  writers,  and  fixes  their  commencement  either  in 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  ui^es 
the  perfect  silence  of  all  antiquity  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  their 
origin  they  were  no  abatement  of  any  supposed  sufferings  in  purga- 
tory, but  a  simple  absolution  from  some  part  of  that  penance  which 
the  confessor  had  imposed  on  his  living  penitent.  And  though  in- 
dulgences were  in  the  time  of  the  fathers  unknown,  and  no  definite 
censure  of  them  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  their  writings,  yet 
there  are  in  those  writings,  as  well  as  in  scripture,  very  many  passages 
destructive  of  the  principle  on  which  indulgences  rest;  as,  where  the 
greatest  saints  are  enjoined  to  regard  themselves  as  unprofitable  ser- 
vants ;  where  we  are  taught  that  repentance  merely  consists  in  a  re- 
turn-to a  good  life  and  a  sound  and  active  faith;  and  more  parti- 
cularly where  we  find,  as  in  S.  Qregoiy  of  Nyssa,  S.  Chrysostom, 
S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Bernard,  the  custom  discommended  of  going  to 
seek  pardon  of  sins  by  pilgrimage. 

The  same  subject  he  pursues  when  discussing  the  question  of  pur- 
gatory, which  doctrine  he  judiciously  distinguishes  from  the  really 
ancient  doctrine  or  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  of  which  he 
proves  the  origin  to  reach  no  further  back  than  the  eleventh  century 
after  Christ,  and  then  to  have  been  held  as  no  article  of  faith,  but 
merely  a  speculative  opinion.  He  proves  its  derogation  from  the 
merits  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  instances  the  foUy  of  those  legends 
on  the  credit  of  which  the  notion  first  gained  ground  among  mankind. 
The  other  instances  contained  in  the  first  chapter^  he  follows  up  with 
the  same  critical  acumen,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  that 
the  Bomanists  ^'  have  taught  every  priest  that  can  scarce  understand 
his  breviary  (of  which  in  Ireland  tliere  are  but  too  many)  and  very 
many  of  the  people,  to  ask,  where  our  religion  was  before  Luther? 
Whereas  it  appears  by  the  premises,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  us 
to  shew  our  religion  before  Luther,  than  for  them  to  shew  theirs  be- 
fore Trent,  And  although  they  can  shew  too  much  practice  of  their 
religion  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  the  church,  yet  we  can  and  do 
clearly  shew  ours  in  the  purest  and  first. ages;  and  can  and  do  draw 
lines  pointing  to  the  times  and  places  where  the  several  rooms  and 
stories  of  their  Babel  was  builded,  and  where  polished,  and  where 
furnished. 

"  But  when  the  kee])ers  of  the  field  slept,  and  the  enemy  had  sown 
tares,  and  they  had  choked  the  wheat,  and  almost  destroyed  it;  when 

•  [p.  225.] 
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the  world  complained  of  the  infinite  errors  in  the  church,  and  being 
oppressed  by  a  violent  power,  durst  not  complain  so  much  as  they 
had  cause;  and  when  they  who  had  cause  to  complain  were  yet 
themselves  very  much  abused,  and  did  not  complain  in  all  the^  might ; 
when  divers  excellent  persons, . .  when  almost  all  christian  pnnoes  did 
complain  heavily  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church  and  of  religion, 
and  no  remedv  could  be  had,  but  the  very  intended  remedy''  (the 
general  council)  ''made  things  much  worse:  then  it  was  that  divers 
christian  kingdoms,  and  particularly  the  church  of  England, 

(Turn  primum  senio  dooilii  sua  sacula  Roma 
Erabnit,  padet  exacli  jam  temporU,  odit 
Prsteritoa  fosdia  cum  religionibui  annosi) 

being  ashamed  of  the  errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and  impieties^ 
which  had  detnrpated  the  face  of  the  church,  looked  in  the  glass  of 
scripture  and  pure  antiquity;  and  washed  away  those  stains  with 
which  time  and  inadvertency  and  tyranny  had  besmeared  her;  and 
being  thus  cleansed  and  washed,  is  accused  by  the  Boman  parties  of 
uovdty,  and  condemned  because  she  refuses  to  run  into  the  same 
excess  of  riot  and  deordiuation.  But  we  cannot  deserve  blame  who 
return  to  our  ancient  and  first  health  by  preferring  a  new  cure  before 
an  old  sore/' 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  those  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Bo* 
man  church,  which  are  "  in  themselves,  or  in  their  true  and  immediate 
conscqucuices,  direct  impieties,  and  give  warranty  to  a  wicked  life." 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  after  exposing  the  danger  of  the  Romish 
doctrines  as  to  the  legality  of  delayins  repentance ;  proving  the  in- 
eflicacy  of  what  they  ^1  attrition,  and  the  defective  estimate  which 
they  make  of  that  contrition  which  only  can  find  favour  with  Gtod ; 
pointing  out  the  practical  mischief  resulting  from  confession,  penance, 
and  satisfaction,  as  now  used  by  them ;  and  cross-examining  and  com* 
paring  the  various  and  contradictory  requisites  which,  even  according 
to  the  estimate  of  their  own  doctors,  are  necessary  to  make  indul* 
ffenoes  available ;  he  goes  on  to  discuss  their  erroneous  distinctions 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins ;  and  their  fancy  that  the  opinion  of 
one  grave  doctor  is  enough  to  make  a  matter  of  faith  or  duty  '  pro* 
bable/ 

He  here  instances  many  of  the  abominable  practical  tenets  which 
have  on  this  pretence  been  received,  or  at  least  tolerated ;  the  cases 
in  Toletanus,  noticed  by  Pascal^,  that  "  if  a  nobleman  be  set  upon, 
and  may  escape  by  going  away,  he  is  not  tied  to  it,  but  may  kill  him 
that  intends  to  strike  him  with  a  stick ;"  that  '  mortal  sins  become 
venial  when  done  in  the  violence  of  passion  or  drunkenness;'  that 
''  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  expose  his  bastards  to  the  hospital,  to  con- 
ceal his  own  shame ;"  that '  if  one  of  a  married  couple  falls  into  heresy, 
the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  the  other  may  marry  another;'  with 
many  similar  circumstances  of  horror  and  absurdity. 

*  [See  Lottrei  Provinc  tu.] 
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Nor  can  it  be  pleaded,  he  observes,  in  any  of  these  cases,  that 
such  an  opinion  is  but  the  private  opinion  of  one  or  more  of  their 
doctors.  This  would  indeed  in  an  article  of  faith  be  an  insufficient 
proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  cliurch  in  general ;  but  as  a  rule  of  life, 
and  in  questions  between  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  their  own  avowed  and 
general  principle,  that  "  a  private  opinion  of  any  one  grave  doctor  may 
be  safely  followed,  or  the  example  of  good  men/'  Accordingly,  he 
observes, ''  if  an  evil  custom  get  amongst  men,  that  very  custom  shall 
legitimate  the  action,  and  Christ  is  not  your  rule,  but  the  examples 
of  them  that  live  with  you,  or  are  in  your  eye  and  observation/' 
Those  who  shall  compare  these  sections  with  the  corresponding  pas- 
sages in  the  Lettres  provinciates  will  receive  no  small  share  both  of 
amusement  and  advantage ;  but  they  will  see  little  reason  to  postpone 
the  genius  of  Taylor  to  that  of  the  learned  and  witty  Frenchman.  In 
piety,  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to  compare  such  men  as  they  were, 
the  daily  conversation  of  each  of  whom  was  elevated  above  the  world, 
and  who  have  long  since  met  in  peace  and  happiness  amid  the  quiet 
shades  of  paradise. 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  discussing  the  foreign  or 
obsolete  language  of  the  Romish  prayers,  the  idolatrous  nature  of  many 
of  them,  the  strange  impiety  of  their  system  of  exorcism  (where  he 
goes  over  much  of  the  same  ground  with  Reginald  Scott,  in  his  'Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft  -')  their  confidence  in  observances  merely  super- 
stitious and  unauthorized ;  their  reliance  on  the  opus  operatum  of  the 
sacraments,  so  as  to  make  them  not  the  *  instrument'  but  the  'sup- 
pletory  of  virtue;'  their  direct  idolatry  in  honouring  the  cross  and 
certain  images  even  with  latriaf  or  the  highest  degree'  of  worship 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  And  he  winds  up  all*  by  observing, 
that  "  although  we  do  not  doubt  bat  that  the  goodness  of  God  does 
so  prevail  over  all  the  follies  and  malice  of  mankind,  that  there  are 
in  the  Roman  communion  many  very  good  Christians,  yet  they  are  not 
such  as  they  are  papists,  but  by  something  that  is  higher  and  before 
that,  something  that  is  of  an  abstract  or  more  sublime  consideration. 
And  though  the  good  people  amongst  them  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  and  goodness  of  God,  yet  by  all  or  any  of  these  opinions  they 
are  not  so;  but  the  very  best  suffer  diminution  and  allay  by  these 
things ;  and  very  many  more  are  wholly  subverted  and  destroyed." 

In  the  last  chapter  he  returns  again  to  the  casuistry  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  many  of  her  doctrines,  more 
particularly  those  which  teach  that  the  pope  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  obtain  a  greater  good,  dispense  with  even  lawful 
oaths,  and  the  most  solemn  and  innocent  engagements.  He  urges 
also  the  exemption  pleaded  by  their  clei^  from  the  temporal  power ; 
and  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  right  of  popc^  to  excommunicate, 
depose,  and  even  condemn  to  death,  heretical  princes.  In  these  ob- 
servations however  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  tiling  worth  par- 

•  [p.  272.] 
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ticular  notice.  Enough  may  have  been  already  said  to  prove  the  work 
of  which  I  am  speaking  to  be,  for  its  length,  one  of  the  fullest  and 
ablest  expositions  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  to  place  Jeremy  Taylor 
on  as  high  an  elevation  among  controversial  as  among  devotional  and 
practical  writers. 

The  second  part  of  the  *  Dissuasive  from  Popery'  was  written  in 
vindication  of  the  former  from  the  attacks  of  two  priests,  White  and 
Serjeant,  the  latter  of  whom  more  particularly  he  severely  chastises 
in  the  Introduction  for  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  scripture,  and  the  absurd  and  illogical  character  of  many  of  his  ob- 
jections. In  the  same  place  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length  and 
with  much  acuteness,  the  nature  and  real  value  of  tradition,  and  he 
exposes  the  Romish  notion  of  the  infallibihty  of  the  fathers,  laying 
down  some  admirable  rules  for  the  manner  in  which  their  authority  • 
may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
sense  of  the  church  at  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  flourished. 
He  concludes,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  and  his  party  were  in  truth  the  men 
that  went  on  no  adequate  grounds:  that  ''in  the  church  of  Rome 
there  is  no  '  sure  footing,'  no  certain  acknowledged  rule  of  faith ;  but 
while  they  call  for  an  assent  above  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
thing,  they  have  no  warrant  beyond  the  greatest  uncertainty. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  books,  each  containing  seve- 
ral sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'  church/  under  which  he  iiicludes  not  the  clergy  only,  nor  a  small 
part  of  them,  but  the  great  body  of  believers.  He  shews  that  even 
those  assemblies  which  under  the  name  of  *  general  councils'  have 
passed  for  representatives  of  the  church,  were  in  ancient  times  com- 
posed not  of  bishops  only,  but  other  eminent  clergymen,  and  not  in- 
frequently of  laymen ;  and  he  examines  in  a  very  free  tone,  and  one 
which  in  many  instances  reminds  us  of  the  better  parts  of  Jortin,  the 
slight  claims  which  most  of  those  councils  have  had  to  pass  for  oecu- 
menical ;  the  variable  and  capricious  distinctions  which  the  church  of 
Home  has  made  in  the  different  degrees  of  authority  which  she  ascribes 
to  different  councils,  and  the  vague  and  in  some  cases  impossible  tests 
which  she  proposes  of  their  validity.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  popes,  proving — from  the  innumerable  contradictions  of 
•those  briefs  themselves,  from  the  impossibility,  which  their  own  canon- 
ists mutually  allow,  of  knowing  which  is  the  true  pope  when  tliere  are 
different  pretenders  to  the  see,  or  whether  he  that  is  acknowledged 
pope  may  not  have  vitiated  his  election  by  simony,  heresy,  or  (as  in 
the  case  of  Constantine  the  second)  defect  of  holy  orders, — how  hard 
it  may  be  for  a  Roman  catholic,  even  on  the  received  principles  of 
his  faith,  to  determine  whether  he  is  in  the  church  or  no,  or  what 
head  he  ought  to  follow.  And  after  examining  and  exposing,  in  a 
striking  peroration,  the  fifteen  marks  of  the  true  church  proposed  by 
Bellarmine,  he  concludes'  with  exhorting  them*  to  demonstrate  their 
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church,  if  thev  can,  "in  the  prescript  of  the  law,  of  the  prophets,  of 
the  psalms,  of  the  evangelists,  and  all  the  canonical  authorities  of  the 
holy  books.'' 

Having  thus  shewn  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  guides  relied  on 
by  the  Bomish  church,  he  now  proceeds  to  shew,  in  his  second  chapter, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  sacred  volume  as  a  guide  to  salvation. 

To  prove  that  the  scriptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  acknowledged 
by  antiquity,  he  pleads  the  testimonies  of  almost  all  the  most  consider- 
able ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  very  name  of  canon  or  '  rule,'  which 
the  universal  church  has  given  to  the  Bible.  "The  word  itself,''  he 
observes,  "ends  this  enquiry;  for  it  cannot  be  a  canon,  if  any  thing 
he  put  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  said  S.  Basil,  8.  Chrysostom,  ana 
Varinus." 

The  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  scriptures,  which  the  Bomanists 
have  always  urged,  and  which  some  protestants,  to  answer  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  have  sometimes  too  largely  asserted,  he  answers  by  the 
declarations  of  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Clemens  Alexandriuus,  Athanasius;, 
and  Augustine ;  confining  the  bvav6riTa  to  such  points  alone  as  are 
not  necessary  to  salvation ;  stating  the  rule  of  antiquity,  that  scripture 
is  to  be  expounded  by  scripture;  and  that  though  God  has  given 
other  helps,  in  the  appointment  and  preservation  Si  an  order  of  men 
as  guides  of  souls,  yet  these  last  are  bound  to  draw  all  their  doctrines 
from  this  single  and  sacred  fountain.  A  very  interesting  and  amus- 
ing chapter  on  'Traditions'  follows,  in  which  he  proves  that  no  necfas- 
sary  article  of  faith  depends  on  tradition  alone,  except  it  be  that  which 
is  in  the  first  instance  necessary  to  the  reception  of  the  scriptures  them- 
selves, the  tradition  that  they  are  the  word  of  God,  ana  a  sufficient 
guide  to  heaven. 

Of  the  particulars  which  cardinal  Perron  and  others  have  pretended 
wO  rest  on  tradition  only,  he  shews  that  (1)  the  Trinity  may  be  proved 
from  scripture,  and  was  so  proved  at  the  Nicene  council ;  that  (2)  for 
the  baptism  of  infants  there  is  at  least  a  strong  presumption  from  the 
words  and  analogy  of  scripture ;  and  that  after  all,  as  he  seems  to  ac- 
count it,  it  is  hardly  an  essential  of  salvation.  The  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  hereticsi  which  is  instanced  (S),  could  never,  he  says,  have 
been  doubted,  if  men  had  duly  weighed  the  commission  which  Christ 
gave  to  all  ministers  of  His  religion.  (4.)  The  procession  of  the  holy  * 
Ghost  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  treats  with  little  cere- 
mony, as  an  obscure  and  doubtful  question,  which  cannot  be  esteemed 
a  necessary  article  of  faith  without  damning  all  the  eastern  churches, 
but  which  mi^  nevertheless  be  probably  shewn  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. (5.)  The  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  he  denies  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  or  essentially  necessary  doctrine;  regarding  it  as  a 
matter  of  discipline  and  external  rite,  and  so  far  from  being  a  suc- 
cessor or  substitute  for  the  Jewish  sabbath  (which  was  done  away  with 
entirely  in  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law)  that  both  days  were  at 
first  kept  by  the  Christians  with  equal  reverence;  yet  "both  with 
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liberty,  but  with  intuition  to  the  avoiding  offence,  and  the  interests 
of  religion/' — He  observes  however**,  it  may  be  abundantly  proved 
from  scripture  that  there  should  be  some  time  sanctified  and  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  ''  that  the  circumstances  of  religion  are  in 
the  power  of  the  presidents  of  religion ;  and  then  it  will  follow  from 
scripture  that  the  apostles,  or  their  successors,  or  whoever  did  appoint 
the  Sunday  festival,  had  not  only  grc^t  reason  but  full  authority. 

He'then  proceeds  to  ^ve  many  instances  of  alleged  traditions  of 
contradictory  import,  of  inherent  absurdity,  and  of  dates  notoriously 
modem.  He  lays  down,  as  a  proper  criterion  in  all  such  controversies, 
the  well-known  canon  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis ;  and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  arrives  at  the  consequence  that ''  all  the  doctrmes  of 
faith  and  good  life  are  contained  in  the  plain  places  of  scripture;  and 
besides  it  there  are,  and  there  can  be,  no  articles  of  faith. 

The  same  topic  he  discusses  in  the  two  following  chapters,  to  nearly 
the  same  effect,  and  employing  nearly  the  same  arguments,  as  he  had 
done  in  his  '  Liberty  of  prophesying ;'  establishing  the  apostles'  creed 
as  the  only  necessary  rule  of  belief,  and  exposing  with  considerable 
energy  the  monstrous  power  assumed  bjL  the  court  of  Bome,  of  intro- 
ducing into  the  confessions  of  the  church  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
altering  and  suppressing  the  catholic  doctrine.  That  they  daim  and 
exert  such  a  power,  he  proves  by  the  writings  of  their  own  doctors; 
bj  the  alterations  which  they  have  notoriously  introduced  in  the  prac- 
tice and  professions  of  the  ancient  church ;  by  the  frauds  and  pre- 
tended miracles  to  which  they  have  recurred  in  order  to  establish  such 
novelties ;  frauds  which  have  been  in  many  instances  acknowledged 
with  shame  by  their  own  ablest  partizans ;  and  miracles  which,  by  the 
common  testimony  of  scripture  and  the  ancient  fathers,  however  pre- 
tended, ought  to  DC  of  no  force  to  establish  a  doctrine  against  scrip- 
ture and  the  consent  of  antiquity.  In  the  sixth  section  he  proceeds 
still  farther  to  make  good  his  charge  by  a  curious  history  of  expnr- 
gatoiy  indices;  and  in  the  seventh  he  charges  them,  that  '' having 
done  these  things  to  propagate  their  new  doctrines,  and  to  suppress 
those  which  are  more  ancient  and  catholic,  they  are  so  implacably 
angry  at  all  that  dissent  from  them,  that  they  not  only  kill  them 
where  they  have  power,  but  damn  them  all,  so  far' as  their  sentence 
can  prevail.'' 

This  is  a  very  impressive  and  interesting  chapter.  He  shews  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  such  a  procedure  by  the  fact  that  Qod  has  re- 
served all  judgment  to  Himsdf ;  that  His  mercy  absolves  many  per- 
sons who  in  His  just  judgment  were  condemned ;  and  that  it  becomes 
a  Christian  to  act  therefore  on  the  principle  generally  adopted  by  pro- 
testants,  and  to  judee  no  man's  person,  fer  less  any  states  of  men. 

"Besides  these  things,"  he  proceeds*,  "there  is  a  strange  spring 
and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oftentimes 
turned  about  by  such  impidses  of  which  no  man  can  give  an  accounk 

*  [p.  421.]  » [p.  47«  1 
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Bat  we  all  remember  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it  in  the  dispata-  ' 
tion  between  the  two  Reynolds',  John  and  William;  the  former  of 
which,  being  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  disputed 
with  a  purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other;  and  so  they 
did :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used  prevailed  fully  against  their 
adversary,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with  themselves ;  the  papist  turned 
protestant,  and  the  protestant  became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to 
their  dying  day/' . .  "  But  further  yet,  he" — the  consistent  protest- 
ant— "  considers  the  natural  and  regular  infirmities  of  mankind ;  and 
God  considers  them  much  more;  he  knows  that  in  man  there  is 
nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance,  and  weakness;  Ins  prejudice, 
and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived  in  many  things :  he  sees 
that  wicked  men  oftentimes  know  much  more  than  many  very  good 
men ;  and  that  the  understanding  is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  mo- 
rality, and  effects  nothing  in  rewards  and  punishments :  it  is  the  will 
only  that  rules  man,  and  can  obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it, 
that  many  men  study  hard,  and  understand  little ;  that  they  dispute 
earnestly,  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that  affections  creep 
so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  arguing,  tjiat  the  argument  is  lost, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  conflict  of  two  adversaries'  affections ; 
that  a  man  is  so  willing,  so  easy,  so  ready  to  believe  what  makes  for 
his  opinion,  so  hard  to  understand  an  argument  against  himself,  that 
it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within,  not  the  argument  without,  that 
determines  him.  He  observes  also  that  all  the  world  (a  few  indi- 
viduals excepted)  are  unalterably  determined  to  the  religion  of  their 
country,  of  their  family,  of  their  society ;  that  there  is  never  any  con- 
siderable change  made,  but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear 
and  hope.  He  remembers  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of 
the  Dominican  opinion,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ; 
but  every  order  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and 
they  never  change.  He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning;  that  there  is  such  ab- 
struseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much  too 
high  for  us  that  we  cannot  understand  them  rightly ;  and  yet  they 
are  so  sacred  and  concerning,  that  men  will  think  they  are  bound  to 
look  into  them  as  far  as  they  can ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly 
go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it,  could  go 
far  enough,  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not  to  be  deceived, 
since  our  words  cannot  rightly  express  those  things;  that  there  is 
such  variety  of  human  understandings,  that  men's  faces  differ  not  so 
much  as  thair  souls ;  and  that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in 
things,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several 
men ;  and  then, — considering  that  in  twenty  opinions  it  may  be  not 
one  of  them  is  true ;"  . .  "  and  every  man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his 
own  opinion, . .  and  as  he  loves  those  that  think  as  he  does,  so  he  is 
ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not;  and  then,  secretly,  from  wishing  evil 
to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe  evil  will  come  to  him,  and  that  it  is  just 
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it  should:  and  by  this  time,  the  opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts 
other  men  upon  their  guard  against  it ;  and  then  while  passion  reigns, 
and  reason  is  modest  and  patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm, 
victory  is  more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the  party, 
and  His  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the  tlireatenings  of 
tlie  scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  *  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  death,'  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar ; — 
all  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more,  the  English  protestants  consider- 
ing, deny  not  their  communion  to  any  Christian  who  desires  it^  and 
believes  the  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first 
general  councils ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ;  they  receive 
into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what  church  soever;  and  for 
them  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  liberty 
to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master." 

Such  were  the  latest  opinions  (for  this,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
observed,  was  the  latest  work)  of  the  author  of  the  '  Liberty  of  pro- 
phesying /  and  so  far,  I  repeaf",  was  he,  when  himself  in  possessioa 
of  power  and  dignity,  from  renouncing  or  obscuring  his  own  previous 
sentiments. 

Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  work  a  less  exact  account  may  be 
sufficient. 

In  the  ninth  section  he  goes  on  to  urge  that  the  church  of  Borne 
'  teaches  as  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;'  and  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh,  with  which  the  first  book  concludes,  he  discusses  the 
topic  of  auricular  confession,  at  greater  length,  but  to  nearly  the  same 
purport  with  the  language  which  he  had  held  in  his  sermon  on  the 
gunpowder  treason.  The  second  book,  which  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  is  occupied  in  making  good  and  extending  the  arguments 
employed  in  the  first  part  of  the  'Dissuasive,'  on  the  subjects  of  In- 
dulgences, Purgatory,  Transubstantiation,  the  Half-communion,  Ser- 
vice in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  Worship  of  images,  and  Picturing 
God  the  Father  and  the  holy  Trinity.  These  subjects  he  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  exhausted.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  he  has  ac- 
cumulated on  each  a  vast  body  of  various  and  recondite  information, 
applied  to  the  point  in  question  vrith  great  acuteness  and  good  sense, 
and  conveyed  in  very  easy  and  spirited  language.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  no  more  than  natural  and  reasonable  that  essays  which 
apply  to  the  daily  actions  and  the  necessary  belief  of  all  Christians, 
should  be  preferred,  in  the  daily  studies  of  the  greater  number,  to 
those  which  have  reference  to  subordinate  distinctions,  and  lead  us 
through  the  thorny  mazes  of  controversy ;  yet  as  specimens  of  talent 
and  acquirement,  the  two  '  Dissuasives'  are,  I  conceive,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  his  most  popular  productions;  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
they  will  be  read  by  many  with  less  weariness,  and  a  more  sustained, 
though  a  different  kind  of  pleasure,  than  the  unmingled  and  almost 

^  [See  p.  zzxii.  above.] 
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interminable  wilderness  of  sweets,  which  characteriaes  his  earlier  and 
less  argumentative  writings. 

Nor  are  they  only  those  immediately  interested  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  protestants  and  the  Eoman  catholics,  who  may  find  them- 
selves amused  and  instructed  bv  the  manner  in  which  Taylor  discusses 
them,  and  derive  abundant  information,  and  rational  entertainment, 
from  the  two  parts  of  the  Dissuasive.  Whoever  takes  a  pleasure  in 
the  history  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  human  mind :  in  tracing  the 
progress  from  small  beginnings  of  the  most  extensive  and  portentous 
changes ;  in  estimating  the  amount  of  those  corruptions  which  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  from  various  causes,  have  been  introduced  into 
doctrines  and  practices  the  most  simple  and  sacred ;  and  in  observ- 
ing nevertheless,  even  amid  the  greatest  spread  of  those  corruptions, 
how  strangely  the  providence  of  God  has  raised  up  eminent  persons 
to  bear  witness  against  them;  will  find  the  time  very  profitably  and 
agreeably  employed  which  he  bestows  on  Taylor^s  controversial 
writings. 

There  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  beginning  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
second  part^,  which  would  in  another  person  have  been  hardly  worth 
notice ;  but  which  I  should  not  have  expected  to  m^t  with  in  one 
who,  like  Taylor,  had  paid  a  more  than  common  attention  to  the 
works  of  the  rabbins. 

"When  our  blessed  Saviour,"  he  tells  us,  ''was  casting  out  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  poor  demoniac  in  the  gospel.  He  asked  his  name, 
and  he  answered,  '  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many.'  Legion 
is  a  Soman  word,  and  signifies  an  army,  as  Roman  signifies  cathoUc.'' 
&c.  It  is  singular  that  he  had  overlooked  the  &ct,  that  'legion' 
among  the  Jews  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  individual  who 
commanded  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  and  answered  in  fact  to  'general' 
or  '  colonel.'  It  was  therefore  properly  assumed  by  the  single  spirit 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  and  exercised  authority  over  them ; ' 
whereas  had  it  been  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  it  would  have  been, 
not '  my  name,'  but  '  ours.'  The  observation  is  of  some  use  in  clear- 
ing up  an  expression  of  scripture;  but  Taylor's  witticism  will  in  con« 
sequence  fell  to  the  ground". 

In  his  '  Qreat  Exemplar,'  while  commenting'^  on  the  second  com- 
mandment, he  had  saia,  "  God  forbade  to  the  Jews  the  very  having 
and  making  images  and  representments,  not  only  of  the  true  God,  or 
of  felse  and  imaginary  deities,  but  of  visible  creatures."  In  the  second 
part  of  the  Dissuasive**  he  says  on  the  contrary,  "Neither  the  second 
commandment,  nor  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  commentaries  on  them, 
did  absolutely  prohibit  all  making  of  images ;  but  all  that  were  made 
for  religious  worship  and  in  order  to  adoration,  according  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  him  who  among  the  Jews  collected  the  negative  precepts 

*   [p.  2S9.]  T0C.Ac7fc^. 

■  See    Buxtorf,   Lexic.  Talmud.,    p.         ■  [toI.  ii  p.  419.] 
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which  Arias  Montanns  translated  into  Latin ;  the  second  of  which  is 
Si^um  cuUus  causa  nefacUo  ;  the  thirds  Simulacrum  divinum  nullo 
pacta  conflato;  the  fourth^  Sigria  religiosa  nulla  ex  materia  f actio. 

Of  the  two  opinions^  it  is  hardly  necessary  to.observe  that  the  latter 
k  shewn  by  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  and  by  the  cherubim,  oxen, 
and  lions  of  Solomon,  to  be  the  ancient  and  true  explication  of  the 
second  commandment. 

The  letters  to  persons  sedaced  or  tempted  to  the  church  of  Bome, 
are  not  ill  adapted  to  their  object,  but  offer  nothing  which  calls  for 
particular  observation  here.  One  which  accompanies  them,  and  stands 
second  in  the  series,  to  a  lady  converted  from  the  church  of  Bome  to 
that  of  England,  is  however  hi^y  characteristic  of  '\i%  author,  as  en- 
deavouring to  recall  the  attention  of  his  pupil  from  polemics  to  prac- 
tical religion  and  morality,  and  evincing  that  he  nad  been  chiefly 
anxious  to  make  her  a  protestant  in  order  that  she  might  be  more 
pure,  more  holy,  more  eminently  christian,  in  proportion  as  her  mode 
of  fidth  was  rational  and  apostolical. 

The  '  Discourse  of  Confirmation'  is  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  the  author,  after  some  lamentations  over 
the  dilapidated  and  divided  state  of  the  Irish  church,  advances  with 
apparent  approbation  a  whimsical  fancy  of  '^  some  wise  and  good  men,'' 
that  "  when  baptized  Christians  are  confirmed  and  solemnly  blessed 
by  the  bishop,  then  it  is  that  a  special  angel-^uardian  is  appointed  to 
keep  their  souls  from  the  assaults  of  the  spirits  of  darkness."  This 
solemn  trifling  (for  in  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  of  spirits 
it  is  nothing  more)  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  very  advantageous  im^ 
pression  of  the  work  which  it  introduces ;  and  in  fact  I  cannot  con- 
aider  it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  genius. 

In  the  Introduction  however  is  a  passage?  of  no  common  eloquence, 
where,  while  describing  the  assistance  of  the  hdy  Ghost  as  supplied 
to  Christians,  he  compares  the  new  to  the  old  creation,  and  describes 
the  Spirit  as  a  second  time  '*  moving  upon  the  fsuse  of  the  waters." 
"By  Him  we  live,  in  Him  we  walk,  by  His  aids  we  pray,  by  His 
emotions  we  desire :  we  breathe,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  by  Him :  He 
helps  us  in  all  our  infirmities,  and  He  gives  us  all  our  strengths :  He 
reveals  mysteries  to  us,  and  teaches  us  all  our  duties :  He  stirs  us  up 
to  holy  desires,  and  He  actuates  those  desires :  He  makes  us  to  wiU 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure."  ^ 

The  work  itself  consists  of  seven  sections,  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  prove  the  divine  institution  of  the  rite  of  confirmation, — its  per- 
petuity,— its  practice  by  the  primitive  churches, — its  exclusive  ad- 
minis^tion  by  bishops, — ^its  essential  parts,  which  he  defines  to  be 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, — ^its  blessed  effects,  and  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  for  it. 

9  [vol  y.  p.  615.] 
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To  shew  that  confirmation  is  a  divinely  instituted  rite,  aiid  to  be 
proved  from  scripture,  he  alleges  first,  the  descent  of  the  holy  Ghost 
on  our  Lord,  not  during  but  after  His  baptism ;  and  secondly,  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus  declaring  the  necessity  of  baptism  ^  by 
water  and  the  Spirit/  * 

Neither  of  these  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  esteemed  conclusive.  The 
former  is  no  more  an  example  for  Christians  than  any  other  of  the 
long  train  of  wonders  and  displays  of  supernatural  power  which  ac- 
companied and  established  His  divine  mission  can  be  said  to  be  ex- 
amples to  us.  If  it  proved  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  manner  of 
initiating  new  members  into  His  mystical  body,  it  would  rather  prove 
that  the  grace  of  the  holy  Ghost  was,  without  any  further  outward 
ceremony,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  baptism ;  and  this  in  fact 
is  all  which  those  expressions  of  the  fathers  can  be  fairly  said  to  imply 
which  Taylor  quotes  as  agreeing  in  his  application  of  the  miracle. 

The  second  is  at  first  sight  more  plausible,  since  our  Saviour  is, 
throughout  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  impressing  on  the  mind 
of  the  Jewish  elder  the  necessity  of  an  entrance  into  His  religion  by 
the  public  and  usual  rites  of  initiation.  But  the  fact  that  confirmation 
was  really  one  of  those  rites  will  yet  remain  to  be  proved ;  and  as 
regeneration  by  the  holy  Ghost  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  the  con- 
sequences of  baptism,  by  itself,  and  even  where  no  confirmation  is 
superadded,  the  expression  is  more  naturally  understood,  and  has  been 
in  fact  so  understood  bv  the  greater  part  of  orthodox  commentators, 
as  merely  declaratory  oi  the  spiritual  oenefits  which  were  to  follow  the 
external  rite  of  water. 

There  is  indeed  a  dangerous  consequence  attendant  on  both  Taylor^s 
arguments,  that  by  limiting  the  gift  of  the  holy  Ghost  to  confirmation, 
he  makes  baptism,  taken  by  itself,  of  none  effect,  or  at  most  of  no 
further  effect  than  as  a  decent  and  necessary  introduction  to  that 
which  would  be  on  this  hypothesis  the  main  and  distinctive  consig- 
nation of  a  Christian.  To  this  objection  Taylor  himself  was  not  in- 
sensible; and  he  endeavours'*  to  escape  from  it  by  a  still  more  danger- 
ous admission,  that  confirmation  is  really  as  generally  necessary  as 
baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper,  which  is  in  fact  to  contradict  the  ex- 
press doctrine  of  our  church,  and  formally  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  sacrament.  How  little  he  is  borne  out  in  such  doctrines  by  the 
figurative  expressions  of  the  fathers,  when  speaking  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, will  appear  from  a  reference  even  to  those  passages  on 
whicl^  he  relies.  And  how  unnecessary  such  a  novel  hypothesis  is 
to  the  obligation  and  importance  of  the  ceremony  in  question,  may 
appear  from  the  far  better  arguments  which  he  afterwards  produces 
in  its  favour ;  from  the  known  practice  of  the  apostles  in  the  case  of 
the  Samaritan  converts;  and  from  the  fact  that  imposition  of  hands 
'  is  classed  by  S.  Paul'^  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. 

t  [p.  627.  See  note  (  YT«.)]  »  Hebrewt  vL  1,  2. 
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That  confirmation  was  not  a  temporary  rite,  or  to  lose  its  inward 
and  ordinary  blessing  when  the  visible  and  miraculous  gifts  were  with- 
drawn which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  attended  it,  he  proves  from 
the  analogy  of  other  external  rites,  which  had  equally  in  the  first  ages 
extraordinary  effects  and  miraculous  consignations,  but  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  preaching,  prayer,  &c.,  are  allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  still 
necessary,  though  such  obvious  and  wonderful  fruits  are  no  longer  to 
be  anticipated  from  them. 

The  ordinary  and  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  promised,  as  he 
observes,  to  all  ages  of  the  church ;  and  though  our  consignation  is 
by  a  secret  power,  and  the  work  is  within,  "it  does  not  therefore 
follow*  that  the  external  rite  is  not  also  intended,^'  wherever  that  con- 
signation is  spoken  of  in  scripture :  "  for  the  rite  is  so  wholly  for  the 
mystery,  and  the  outward  for  the  inward,  and  yet  by  the  outward  God 
so  usually  and  regularly  gives  the  inward,  that  as  no  man  is  to  rely 
upon  the  external  ministry  as  if  the  opus  operatum  would  do  the  whole 
duty,  so  no  man  is  to  neglect  the  external  because  the  internal  is  the 
more  principal.  The  mistake  in  this  particular  hath  caused  great  con- 
tempt of  the  sacraments  and  rituals  of  the  church,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  Socinian  errors  in  these  questions." 

That  it  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  primitive  church,  and  every 
where  (except  perhaps  in  Egypt,  where  he  does  not  satisfactorily  get 
rid  of  a  strong  testimony*  of  S.  Ambrose)  confined  to  the  ministration 
of  the  bishop  alone, — that  the  essential  parts  of  the  rite  are  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  hands, — ^and  that  the  use  of  oil,  though  very  ancient, 
is  of  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  he  proves  with  sufficient  clearness 
in  the  three  following  sections.  In  the  sixth  he  ably,  though  in  a 
simple  and  unambitious  style,  states  the  spiritual  benefits  of  which 
confirmation  is  the  outward  and  appointed  means ;  and  in  the  last, 
discusses  the  proper  age  and  preparation  for  the  ceremony. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  age  of  candidates,  he  holds  an  opinion  at 
variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  which  is 
seldom  to  admit  them  to  the  solemn  rite  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  He  on  the  contrary  recommends  receiving  them 
much  earlier,  "  the  sooner  the  better,  I  mean,  after  that  reason  begins 
to  dawn ;"  provided  only  that  "  the  children  be  catechized,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion.^' 

He  proceeds,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  ancient  custom 
of  catechizing,  in  which  he  observes,  by  the  way,  that  what  is  called 
'exorcism^  in  the  ancient  church  was  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  an 
attempt  to  eject  the  devil  out  of  innocent  children,  but  that  the  ex- 
orcist was  only  another  word  for  '  catechist  /  and  he  then  winds  up 
his  argument  with  a  short  and  energetic  peroration  on  the  blessings 
derived  from,  and  the  obh'gations  attached  to,  an  attendance  on  the 
rite  which  he  has  thus  vindicated. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  and  piety  of  this  little  tract  are  not  un- 

•  [p.  ^^,^  «  [But  see  the  note ;  vol.  t.  p.  646.1 
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worthy  of  Taylor,  and  be  deserves  at  least  the  praise  of  having  made 
out  his  point  satisfactorily ;  but  except  this  learning  and  this  piety, 
there  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  thing  else  in  the  essay  on  Confirmation 
which  would  mark  it  as  his  writing.  He  has  not  indeed  slept  over 
his  task ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  drawn  his  bow  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  usual  force  and  vigour :  and  we  shall  be  perhaps  the  more 
struck  with  this  inferiority,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  Uttle  essay  on 
Friendship',  which  follows  next  in  the  present  series,  and  which  may 
be  considered  without  impropriety  as  the  earliest  of  his  casuistic 
writings. 

Of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed  I  have  alreadv  spoken;  and 
she  certainly  deserves  some  credit  for  having  suggested  such  a  theme 
to  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  more  than  most  others  to 
elicit  the  fires  of  his  peculiar  eloquence.  It  was  a  topic  also  on  which 
his  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  (of  which  qualities  few  men  of 
equal  genius  have  had  a  larger  share)  were  likely  to  furnish  very  valu- 
able rules,  for  the  maintenance  of  affection  in  its  just  temper, — for  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  our  interest  in  the  breast*  of  the  beioved 
individual, — and  for  the  subjection  and  devotion  of  even  our  best 
and  strongest  feelings  to  that  common  Father  from  whom  all  pure 
affection  flows.  Accordingly  he  has  produced  a  splendid  and  power- 
ful essay,  which,  though  the  fair  and  enthusiastic  Orinda  should  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  forgotten  one  of  Mr.  Frauds  Finch,  will  not 
appear  to  the  generality  of  readers  to  derogate  from  the  high  character 
of  his  CTcater  and  more  laboured  performances. 

He  begins  however  with  a  paradox  of  which  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
does  not  rest  on  a  quibble.  He  tells  his  correspondent  that  friend- 
ship, in  the  sense  under  which  we  commonly  use  the  term,  ''is  not 
so  much  as  named  in  the  New  testament/'  and  he  accounts  for  this 
by  saying  that  "  the  greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  usefulness,  and  the 
most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and  the  most 
exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartiest  counsel, 
and  the  greatest  union  of  minds,  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are 
capable,^'  are,  under  the  christian  term  of  '  charity,'  potentially  due 
from  as  to  all  mankind,  and  directly  therefore  opposea  to  that  affec- 
tion which  is  "like  the  sun  peepmg  through  a  chink V'  or  ''his 
beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glass.'' 

That  charity  in  this  sense  is  not  friendship,  is  most  tme,  since  it  is 
the  general  principle  of  affection,  of  which  fnendship  is  an  application 
to  particular  instances,  in  compliance  with  that  imperfection  of  our 
nature,  and  those  circumstances  of  societv,  which  hmit  our  active  affec- 
tions and  our  confidential  intercourse  (like  our  alms,  and  our  personal 
intercessions)  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  contact,  and  who 
only  are  therefore  susceptible  of  our  service  or  our  tenderness. 

But  tliis  limitation,  and  particular  application  of  the  common  prin- 

'  [vol.  i.  p.  71>]  '  ['  like  the  sun  drawn  in  at  a  cfalnk/  ed.] 
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ciple^  he  bimself  allows  to  be  natural  and  necessary ;  and  he  admits 
that  the  good  and  glorious  Person  who  in  His  human  nature  has  given 
us  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  best  application  and  employment 
of  all  our  natural  affections^  has  left  us  instances  in  His  own  conduct 
of  that  condensed  and  distinctive  love  which  He  felt  for  one  of  the 
apostles  in  a  greater  degree  than  for  the  remaining  eleven^  and  for  the 
family  of  Lazarus  more  than  for  the  great  mass  of  those  who  believed 
on  Him. 

This,  which  the  christian  scriptures  call  '  charity/  as  being  a  par- 
ticular application  of  the  genend  grace,  he  admits  in  philosophy  is 
called  'friendship/  But  if  the  thing  be  named,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent term,  in  the  New  testament,  his  assertion  that  it  does  not  occur 
must  resolve  itself  into  a  quibble  only.  And  in  fact,  though  we  have 
translated  iyairita  and  iyiin]  perhaps  too  indiscriminately  by  the 
common  and  genuine  term  of  '  love,'  and  the  almost  technical  term 
of  '  charity,'  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  not  only  that  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  Hebrew  is  applied  to  the  '  friendship'  of  David  and  Jona- 
than^  but  that  iyainlua  is  used  in  the  New  testament  as  stictly  syno- 
nymous with  the  proper  Qreek  term  of  friendship,  tpikioa,  and  that  it 
is  applied  both  there  and  in  the  classical  writers  to  express  not  only 
Move'  in  its  exalted  sense,  but  a  much  slighter  degree  of  'liking'  or 
'  approbation*/ 

His  doctrine  however  that  friendship  is  the  application  to  a  parti- 
cular person  of  the  love  which,  but  for  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
we  should  feel  for  all,  is  strictly  philosophical  as  well  as  christian ; 
and  there  are  few  passages  in  his  works  more  characteristic,  more 
appropriate,  or  more  beautiful,  than  the  following  illustration  of  the 
general  principle^^. 

"  Thus  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is  indifferent"  (im- 
partial) "  to  the  negro,  or  the  cold  Aussian ;  to  them  that  dwell  under 
the  line  (qu.  pole?)  and  them  that  stand  near  the  tropics;  the  scalded 
Indian,  or  the  poor  bov  that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Biphean  hills. 
But  the  flexures'  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conveniency  of 
abode,  and  the- approaches  to  the  north  or  south  respectively,  change 
the  emanations  of  his  beams ;  not  that  they  do  not  pass  always  from 
him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  received  below ;  but  by  periods 
and  changes,  by  little  inlets  and  reflections,  they  receive  what  they 
can.  And  some  have  only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him ; 
snows  and  white  cattle ;  a  miserable  Hfe,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of 
catarrhs  and  consumptions,  apoplexies  and  dead  palsies.  But  some 
have  splendid  fires  and  aromatic  spices,  rich  wines  and  well  digested 
fruits,  great  wit  and  great  courage ;  because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and 
look  in  liis  face,  and  are  the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him 
in  his  chambers  of  the  east.    Ju^t  so  is  it  in  friendships:  some  are 

•  [l  Sam.  XX.  17.]  ^  [toI.  i.  p.  73.] 
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worlhy,  and  some  are  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted 
for  converse;  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines  us  with 
others ;  society  and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune  and  equal  dispositions, 
do  actuate  our  friendships ;  which,  of  themselves  and  in  their  prime 
disposition,  are  prepared  for  all  mankind,  according  as  any  one  can 
receive  them." 

Having  thus  defined  and  explained  the  nature  of  friendship,  he 
goes  on*  to  observe,  that  "there  may  be  a  special  friendship  con- 
tracted for  any  special  excellency  whatsoever ;  because  friendships  are 
nothing  but  love  and  society  mixed  together,  that  is,  a  conversing 
with  them  whom  we  love ;  now  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one, 
for  that  we  can  be  his  friend ;  and  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree 
of  araability,  every  such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive  of 
friendship  or  loving  conversation/' 

But  all  excellencies  can  only  so  far  become  the  objects  of  friend- 
ship aa  they  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  ourselves.  Even  virtue 
itself,  in  the  abstract,  or  as  displayed  towards  Ood  and  mankind  in 
general,  though  it  be  the  best  motive  for  esteem  and  honour,  is  not 
enough,  he  observes,  to  make  a  man  'my privado, . .  my  special  and 
peculiar  friend ;  but  if  he  be  a  '  good  man' — xP^^"'^^  ^Pt  »  kind 
and  useful  and  amiable  person, — he  is  then  such  an  one  as  '  some  will 
even  dare  to  die  for.' 

"  If  you  can  suspect**  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friendship  to 
be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest  worthiness  of  it, 
which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend's  sake,  I  shall  easily  be 
able  to  defend  myself;  because  I  speak  of  the  election  and  reasons  of 
choosing  friends.  After  he  b  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and 
love  as  purely  as  you  dream ;  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  meta- 
physical as  your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method  till  you  be 
confuted  by  experience ;  yet  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise  when  we 
speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend.  He  is  not  my  friend  till  I 
have  chosen  him  or  loved  him ;  and  if  any  man  enquires  whom  he 
shall  choose,  or  whom  he  should  love,  I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be 
answered,  that  we  should  love  him  who  hath  least  amabiHty;  that 
we  should  choose  him  who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  But  if  it 
be  answered,  he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy 
in  himself,  not  he  that  can  do  most  good  to  me;  I  say,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction but  no  difference ;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in  himself  who  can 
do  most  good ;  and  if  he  can  love  me  too,  that  is,  if  he  will  do  me  all 
the  good  he  can,  or  that  I  need,  then  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  deserves 
it."  . .  "  True  and  brave  friendships  are  between  worthy  persons ;  and 
there  is  in  mankind  no  degree  of  worthiness  but  is  also  a  degree  of 
usefulness,  and  by  every  thing  by  which  a  man  is  excellent  I  may  be 
profited:  and  because  those  are  the  bravest  friends  which  can  best 
serve  the  ends  of  friendships,  either  we  must  suppose  that  friendships 
are  not  the  greatest  comforts  in  the  world ;  or  else  we  must  say,  he 
•  [p.  75.]  .      ^  [p.  78.] 
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ehooses  his  fhend  best,  that  chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  re- 
ceive the  greatest  comforts  and  assistances." 

Still  this  obligation  to  choose  onr  friends  for  their  aptness  to  give 
us  the  greatest  help,  comfort,  or  pleasure,  does  not  lay  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  always  the  best.  You  must  not,  he  observes,  choose 
a  friend  wlio  is  deficient  in  the  essentials  of  friendship,  who  is  not 
"honest  and  secret,  just  and  trae  to  a  tittle;  but  if  he  be  wise  at  all, 
and  useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can  have  him,  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships,  though  sometimes  you  may 
be  ashamed  of  some  imperfections  of  your  friend.'* 

Even  'fancy,'  and  'little  partiahties,'  'a  conformity  of  humours, 
and  proportionable  loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  a  witty 
answer/  he  admits  of  as  circumstances  which  may  in  the  first  in- 
stance produce  a  hking ;  though  he  urges,  with  reason,  that  this  Pla- 
tonic  and  fanciful  regard  will  never  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  a  real 
friendship,  "  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  materials,  by  worthinesses  which 
are  the  food  of  friendship.''  • .  "  I  will,"  he  concludes, "  when  I  choose 
my  friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest,  the  worthiest,  and  most  ex- 
cellent person ;  and  then  your  first  question  is  soon  answered :  to  love 
such  a  person,  and  to  contract  such  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  warranted  to  love  wisdom  and 
virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  the  impresses  of  God  upon 
the  spirits  of  brave  men." 

Under  the  next  head,  that  of  the  limits  of  friendship,  he  assigns  no 
boundary  to  the  affection  and  service  which  friend  may  shew  to  friend, 
but  the  borders  of  vice  and  virtue :  a  man  may  die  for  his  friend,  if 
that  friend  be  a  worthy  and  useful  person ;  he  may  sacrifice  his  pro- 

ferty  for  his  friend,  if  he  does  not  transgress  against  the  duty  which 
e  owes  to  his  natural  relations ;  but  he  must  not,  like  Pollux,  kill 
the  person  who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  friend,  nor  must  he  transgress 
the  laws  of  God  or  man  to  serve  him. 

In  the  same  section  are  some  very  sensible  observations  as  to  the 
difference  between  friendship  and  filial  or  fratenial  love,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  may  render  a  friend  more  intimate  than  either  a 
parent  ot  a  brother;  though  no  friend,  he  forcibly  urges,  can  pru- 
dently  or  lawfully  take  precedence  of  a  wife  or  a  husband. 

"  The  reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friendships,  in 
which  there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can  be  communicated  by 
friendship ;  and  it  being  made  sacred  by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and 
souls,  by  interest  and  custom,  by  rehgion  and  by  laws,  by  common 
counsels  and  common  fortunes;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is  no  abate- 
ment  to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be  some  allay  in  this 
as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the  incapacity  of  the  persons.  If  I 
have  not  chosen  my  friend  wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the 
correlative  in  the  best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul 
does  after  death ;  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation  in  which  the  soul 
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strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  re-united^  but  the  body  is  an 
useless  trunks  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the  soul^  which  therefore 
prays  to  have  the  body  reformed  and  restored,  and  made  a  brave  and 
a  fit  companion :  so  mast  these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or 
unapt  to  the  braveries  of  the  princely  friendship ;  they  must  love  ever, 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and  made  fit :  in 
this  case  there  wants  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  still  a  relative, 
and  must  be  so  for  ever. 

In  the  next  enquiry,  '  How  friendships  are  to  be  conducted  P  he 
has  given  some  very  wise  and  useful,  though  moderate  and  indulgent 
advice,  for  the  case  of  an  intimacy  between  persons  of  different  se^ces  | 
where  "  not  only  the  interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  their 
honour,  but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship  requires  that  their  enter- 
course  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  and  reproach/'  Yet  even 
here  he  does  not  enjoin  an  implicit  deference  to '  the  noises  of  people  */ 
and  he  subjoins  a  spirited  and  affectionate  eulogium  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  its  fitness  for  all  the  noblest  duties  of  friendship. 

He  concludes  his  essay  with  some  short  rules  of  duty  and  prudence 
to  be  observed  by  one  friend  towards  another,  of  which  the  practical 
wisdom  is  not  inferior  to  the  simpUcity ;  but  for  which  it  is  necessanr 
to  refer  my  readers  to  the  work  itself,  if  they  read  the  whole  of  which 
they  will  find  the  short  labour  well  repaid^ 

That  which  follows  next  is  of  far  greater  bulk  and  labour.  The 
necessity  of  such  works  as  the  Ductor  dubitafUium  had  very  plainlv 
its  origin  in  those  times  and  among  those  sects  of  Christians  with 
whom  auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution  were  regarded  as 
the  duty  of  every  penitent,  the  preliminary  of  all  celestial  mercy. 
When  a  body  of  many  thousand  persons,  of  various  ages  and  all 
degrees  of  acquirement  or  capacity,  were  liable  to  become  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  most  important  or  the  most  trifiing  secrets,  and  called 
on  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  spiritual  condition  of  all  ranks 
and  under  all  possible  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  more  skilful  of  these  confidential  monitors  should  lay  down  rules 
for  the  less  learned ;  and  that  all  precedents  should  be  collected  and 

5 reserved  which  might  lighten  the  labour,  or  guide  the  judgment,  or 
iminish  the  responsibility,  of  the  busy,  the  uninformed,  tlie  timid,  or 
the  diffident  ministers  of  rdigion. 

And  this  necessity  became  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  abuses 
of  the  Bomish  superstition  were  multiplied.  While  the  rules  of  faith 
were  drawn  from  the  apostles'  creed,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  from 
the  ten  commandments;  while  the  terms  of  church  communion  were 
easy  and  perspicuous,  and  the  church  had  laid  no  further  burden  on 
her  members  than  those  few  and  simple  customs  and  ceremonies  which 
derived  their  sanction  from  the  apostles  and  from  Christ;  there  was 

<  Note  (ZZ.) 
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the  less  occasion  to  wander  from  so  wide  a  road^  and  from  one  so  plain 
whoever  wandered  was  more  easily  detected  and  censured. 

But  when  the  commandments  or  inventions  of  men  were  taught 
under  the  same  sanction  with  the  doctrines  of  inspiration ;  when  pro- 
hibitions of  things  lawful  or  indifferent  were  multiplied  without  war- 
rant or  necessity,  and  states  of  life  and  society  in  themselves  unnatural 
were  grafted  on  a  creed  which  was  at  first  the  perfection  of  natural 
religion ;  the  feelings  of  men  revolted  against  rules  thus  arbitrarily  im- 
posed; while  their  consciences  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
make  them  satisfied  that  their  revolt  was  iimdcent.  The  multitude 
of  cases  was  thus  greatly  increased  which  sought  at  the  hands  of  the 
confessor  for  ghostly  counsel  and  comfort;  and  so  inevitably  does  the 
commission  of  one  supposed  fault  lead  to  others,  that  the  habitual 
transgression  of  the  commandment  of  the  church  seldom  failed  to 
cmj  men  further  into  a  neglect  of  the  divine  commandments  also; 
till  offences  against  general  morality  became  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion as  the  breach  of  ecclesiastical  laws  became  more  inevitable. 

It  had  been  thus  in  more  ancient  times  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
whose  *  hedge'  of  traditions  and  ceremonies^  had  only  served  to  en- 
croach on  and  block  up  the  path  of  duty,  and  whose  volumes  of 
casuistry  are  sufficiently  bulky,  though  they  had  not  among  their 
institutions  so  fruitful  a  mother  of  quibbles  as  the  practice  of  con- 
fession. 

Among  Christians  of  the  Bomish  church  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood  how  the  indulgence  of  some  spiritual  guides, — the  ostentatious 
ingenuity  of  others,— the  desire  in  a  tliird  party  of  conciliating  wealthy 
and  powerful  sinners, — and  in  a  fourth  the  r^nements  of  an  impure 
curiosity,  excited  and  employed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  them, — ^would  produce  a  plentiful  harvest  of  distinctions, 
provisions,  abatements,  and  aggravations,  sufficient  when  duly  stated 
to  distort  to  almost  any  extent  the  features  of  almost  any  action  or 
course  of  actions. 

What  mischief  had  in  this  respect  been  done  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
fessors and  casuists,  may  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Taylor's  'Dissua- 
sive from  popery,'  and  still  more  in  the  spirited  invective  of  Pascal. 
But  the  matter  grew  still  worse  when  cases  of  conscience  were  brought 
into  courts  of  law;  when  the  institutions  of  penance  and  ecclesiastical 
censure,  as  managed  in  the  church  of  Bome,  and  as  commuted  for  by 
pecuniary  fines,  became  the  subjects  of  legal  argument,  and  of  that 
jperverse  in^nuity  which  a  counsel  is  generally  expected  to  exert  on 
behalf  of  his  client. 

*  Ponere  sepem  leg;!.      [Per  tepem  statnenmt  illorum   Rabbini   ne  Tinam 

kgt  faciendam    intelligunt   traditionet,  quidem  bibendum  esse  cum    ethnieis; 

qoibus  ainnt  arceri  homines  a  praera-  atque   istiusmodi  constitutianculis  suis 

licatione  legis  diTins.     Exempli  gratia,  patrocinium  quaerunt  ex  isto  loco  Lerit. 

Yetitum  dim  luit  popnlo  Israelitico  ne  xviil.,  *  Et  custodite  custodiam  meam.'—- 

fcedus  inirent  cum  gentibus;  jam  ne  ad  Paul.  Fagius,  'Pirke  ayoth/  p.  2;  o^ 

legis  hujos  prsBrarioationem  venirent,  p.  56.] 
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In  civil  courts  indeed  that  ingenuity  can  produce  but  little  harm ; 
since  it  is  avowedly  exercised  on  the  laws  of  man  alone,  and  since  the 
eternal  sanctions  of  morahty  remain  entire  and  unbroken,  whatever 
temporal  consequences  are  incurred  or  averted  by  the  parties.  But 
the  misfortune  was  that  the  spiritual  tribunal  professed  to  exert  an 
influence  beyond  the  present  world ;  and  when  an  equal  danger  of 
purgatory  was  incurred  by  a  breach  of  a  canon  as  of  a  commandment, 
and  when  the  consequences  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment ;  it  is  less  strange  that  oflencea 
were  multiplied,  than  it  is  that  they  were  so  far  repressed  by  the 
general  good  feeHngs  of  mankind,  and  that  efficacy  which  yet  re- 
mained in  the  obscured  and  neglected  gospels.  But  as  ofl*ences  multi- 
plied, distinctions  multiplied  also;  and  we  cannot  wonder  therefore 
that  the  very  title  of  the  canon  law  was  Concorduntia  discordantiarum  ; 
that  "the  easy  commandment*  was  wrapped  up  in  uneasy  learning; 
and  by  the  new  methods,  a  simple  and  uncrafty  man  could  hardly  be 
wise  unto  salvation."  "There  is  a  wood  before  your  doors,  and  a 
labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  every  door  within 
that  labyrinth ;  and  after  all,  we  are  like  to  meet  with  unskilful  guides ; 
and  yet  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in  these  things  an  error  is  the  most 
intolerable." 

But  while  such  had  been  the  original  occasion,  and  such  the  gradual 
but  appalling  progress,  of  casuistry  in  the  church  of  Eome;  it  was 
not  very  apparent  why  the  reformed  churches,  who  had  shaken  off  the 
accumulated  load  of  ages,  were  again,  without  the  same  occasion,  to 
begin  to  rebuild  the  fabric  Why,  when  their  rule  was  brought  back 
to  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  tiie  scriptures  which  contained  that 
rule  were  made  accessible  to  all ;  when  they  had  restricted  the  lash  of 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  a  very  few,  and  those  very  palpable  and  noto- 
rious cases  of  public  scandal;  and  when,  by  leaving  confession  op- 
tional, they  had  cut  off  the  necessity  which  made  every  parish  minister 
a  casuist, — why  were  they  to  darken  what  was  so  plain  by  needless 
explanation,  or  encourage  a  nearer  approach  to  forbidden  things  by 
an  attempt  to  define  the  precise  limits  of  the  prohibition  ? 

That  first  thoughts  are  generally  best  in  cases  of  duty,  has  been 
observed  by  Taylor  as  well  as  by  Paley.  I  have  myself  had  sufficient 
experience  of  what  are  generally  called  scruples,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which  are  submitted  to  a  spiritual 
guide  are  nothing  more  than  artifices  by  which  men  seek  to  justify 
themselves  in  w^hat  they  know  to  be  wrong:  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  efficacious  manner  of  easing  a  doubtful  conscience  is, 
for  the  most  part,  to  recall  the  professed  penitent  from  distinctions  to 
generals ;  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  private  concerns  to  the  simple 
words  of  the  commandment.  If  we  are  too  curious,  we  only  mudd) 
tiie  stream :  but  the  clearest  truth  is,  in  morals,  always  on  the  sur- 
face. 

•  [vol.  ix.  p.  «i.  sq.] 
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StiU  there  were  yet  remaining,  in  the  two  first  centuries  after  the 
Reformation,  circumstances  (besides  the^  precedent  of  the  Boman 
church,  and  the  secret  regret  of  the  influence  formerly  enjoyed  by 
their  order,  which,  however  unsuspected  by  themselves,  was  likely  to 
actuate  the  more  learned  of  the  protestant  clergy)  which  might  well 
impress  on  the  mind  of  Taylor  and  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
opinion  that  a  work  of  casuistry  was  a  desideratum  in  the  church  of 
England,  and  its  want  a  defect  which  might  be  with  reason  objected 
to  that  church  by  its  adversaries. 

There  were  probably  more  genuine  and  conscientious  scruples  at 
that  time  busy  in  the  public  mmd  than  are  likely  to  occur  at  present. 
The  religious  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  it  excited,  which 
accompanied  the .  reformation  of  religion,  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
Puritans,  and  after  them  by  the  Independents,  with  unfailing  force 
and  activity :  and  though  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  con- 
ducted on  wiser  and  more  moderate  principles,  and  had  in  fact  over- 
looked all  trifles  in  order  to  make  the  better  clearance  of  essential 
abuses :  yet  had  the  minds  of  men  been  drawn,  by  the  weakness  of 
some,  and  the  mischievous  arts  of  others,  to  trifles  and  external  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  degree  of  which  our  present  religious  divisions  aff^ord 
us  no  conception. 

There  are  few  even  of  the  dissenting  divines  who  now  preach 
against,  there  are  fewer  still  who  really  care  for,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  established  church  in  its  habits  and  ceremonies.  Its  liturgy  is 
praised  almost  by  alL  Tet  not  avowed  dissenters  only,  but  no  small 
party  of  those  who  had  been  episcopally  ordained,  and  appointed  to 
offices  within  the  limits  of  the  establishment,  were  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  first  conscientiously  miserable  at  the  thought  of  standing 
in  a  surplice,  or  saying  any  prayer  but  of  their  own  composing.  Many 
thousand  good  and  pious  men,  and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
women,  were  distressed  between  the  fear  of  schism,  and  the  crime  of 
attending  in  a  place  of  worship  where  even  the  minutest  particular 
was  not  warranted  by  some  explicit  text  of  scripture. 

The  wickedness  of  mince-pies  and  plum-porridge,  and  the  question 
how  far  these  abominations  might  be  winked  at  when  believers  were 
unequally  yoked  with  a  prelatist,  agitated  many  well-meaning  minds ; 
while  there  were  others,  of  a  contrary  faction,  who  looked  with  horror 
on  the  marriage  of  second -cousins,  and  were  seriously  troubled  if 
during  the  forty  days  any  flesh-meat  were  seen  in  their  houses. 

The  law  of  Moses ;  the  question  how  far  it  was  repealed  or  how  far 
it  still  subsisted  in  the  particulars  of  blood,  perhaps  of  pork,  and  cer- 
tainly of  a  sabbatical  rest  on  the  Lord^s  day,  was  also  a  n-equent  cause 
of  secret  distress  or  domestic  litigation ;  while  on  the  other  hand  in- 
dividuals were  not  wanting  who,  despising  all  ordinances,  exclaimed 
against  their  kindred  and  neighbours  as  legalists  and  foolish  Qa- 
latians. 

It  is  possible  that  in  thp  present  age  of  sectB  some  of  these  wild 

I.  p 
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tenets  may  still  be  active  and  mischieroos ;  bat  the  greater  part  of 
our  divisions  arise  from  other  causes,  and  above  all,  the  habits  of  the 
time  lead  men  rather  to  decide  their  scruples  for  themselves  and  in, 
their  own  waj,  than  to  recur  to  their  spiritual  pastors. 

But  to  how  great  an  extent  such  feelings  then  prevailed,  maj  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  during  the  time  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen  was  dean  of  Christ  Qiurch,  a  regular  office  for  the  satisfaction  of 
doubtful  consciences  was  held  in  Oxford.  How  long  it  continued,  or 
what  were  the  numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  I  am  not  informed.  It 
possibly  was  of  the  shorter  duration  from  the  ludicrous  name  of 
'  8cru{Je-shop'  which  was  given  it  by  the  younger  students. 

Nor  was  it  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  mischief  that  the  emissaries 
of  the  church  of  Bome  were  in  the  mean  time  alwavs  active ;  ready 
to  remind  every  uneasy  conscience  of  the  rest  and  rdief  to  be  found 
within  the  pale  of  their  communion ;  vaunting  the  aeuteness  and  learn- 
ing of  their  doctors,  and  the  comfort  of  their  absolution;  and  obtain- 
mg  the  more  abundant  draughts  of  fishes  the  more  the  waters  were 
troubled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  an  expedient  which  would  natu- 
rally occur  to  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church,  to  meet  both  puritans 
and  papists  at  their  own  weapons,  and  to  supply  from  a  rational  and 
legitimate  source  that  satis&ction  to  restless  spirits,  which  the  others 
professed  to  furmsh  by  a  false  stimulus,  or  a  still  more  deceitful 
opiate. 

Accordingly,  the  work  now  executed  by  Taylor  had  been  projected 
by  many  eminent  persons  before  him.  Besides  some  writings  of  tlie 
same  sort  by  different  Lutheran  divines  (who,  as  still  retaining  before 
the  administration  of  the  sacrament  a  shadow  of  the  old  confessional, 
have  more  reason  than  those  of  the  Englisli  church  for  affixing  a  value 
to  such  assistances)  the  excellent  bishop  Hall  had  made  a  beginning 
which  he  did  n6t  Uve  to  complete;  and  Sanderson,  whose  lectures 
Be  canscieniia  had  shewn  very  consideraUe  talent  in  the  eristical  part 
of  morality,  was  urged  by  Charles  the  first,  in  his  last  attendance  op 
him,  to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  cases  of  oon- 
science^ 

It  was  not  however  to  the  detail  of  individual  scruples  that  Taylor 
gave  up  his  learning  and  genius.  This  indeed  had  been  the  usual 
practice  of  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject.  The  Romish  casuists 
at  least  (for  the  Lutherans  I  only  know  through  the  notices  of  them 
in  Micbaelis  and  in  Taylor  himself)  have  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  filling  their  enormous  volumes  with  cases,  sometimes 
'classed  indeed  under  general  heads,  but  not  often  submitted  to  any 
general  or  steady  principles ;  a  wilderness  of  precedents,  of  which  (as 
they  were  rather  selected  for  curiosity  than  for  their  frequent  occur- 
rence) hardly  a  twentieth  part  could  be  expected  to  be  really  useful. 

Taylor  on  the  other  hand  has  introduced  his  cases  as  illustrations 
'  Wakoa't  Life  of  SaadeoMib    Wiubwmih»  ftuto.  Ymmt  v«l  ^  ^  W* 
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and  ezampl^  only^  and  by  far  the  sreater  part  of  his  work  is  devoted 
to  the  exposition  of  general  principles^  in  which,  with  far  more  learn- 
ing, and  perhaps  (the  time  at  which  he  wrote  considered)  with  equal 
originality,  but  with  a  clearness  of  arrangement  and  expression  alto- 
gether much  inferior,  he  has  preceded  in  the  same  trac^  the  laboura 
of  Tucker  and  of  Faley. 

To  give  a  regular  analysis  of  so  extensive  a  work,  would  be  either 
to  repeat  the  taole  of  contents,  or  materially  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
a  critical  essay.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  offering  to  the 
reader  a  veiy  slight  outUne  of  the  [dan,  selecting  only  those  parts  for 
further  comment,  which  for  their  acuteness,  their  curiosity,  their  elo- 
quence, or  sometimes  even  their  erroneous  nature,  appear  to  me  to 
call  for  such  a  distinction. 

After  a  preface,  in  which  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  at-, 
tempt  is  throughout  assumed,  and  which  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  sophistry  and  interminable  length  of  his  Bomisn  predecessors,  he 
has  divided  his  work  into  four  books,  each  containing  several  long 
chapters. 

In  the  first,  he  defines  the  nature  of  conscience,  its  uses,  and  their 
impediments,  pointing  out  the  different  characteristics  of  a  'ri^ht  or 
sure  conscience,' — a  conscience  confident  in  error, — a  *"  probable  or 
thinking/ — a  '  doubtful,'  and  a  '  scrupulous  conscience.'  Of  all  these, 
his  definitions,  though  a  little  overlaid  with  words  and  misplaced  elo- 
quence, are  distinct  and  forcible,  and  his  illustrations  often  very  fine 
and  appropriate. 

Such  a  one  occurs  where  he  has  been  observing <^  that  ''we  cannot 
take  any  direct  account  of  the  greatness  or  horror  of  a  sin  by  the 
aflrightment  of  conscience." 

"For,"  he  proceeds,  "it  is  with  the  affrightments  of  conscience  as 
it  is  in  temporal  judgments;  sometimes  they  come  not  at  all,  and 
when  they  do,  they  come  irregularly,  and  when  they  do  not,  the  man 
does  not  escape." . . "  But  as  he  who  is  not  smitten  of  Qod,  yet  knows 
he  is  always  liable  to  God's  anger,  and  if  he  repents  not,  it  will  cer- 
tainly fall  upon  him  hereafter ;  so  it  is  in  conscience.  He  that  fears 
not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but  oftentimes  a  greater,  and 
therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his  condition,  as  being  of  a  deep  and 
secret  danger ;  and  he  that  does  fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being 
highly  troublesome.  But  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of 
a  monitor  and  a  judge.  In  some  cases,  conscience  is  like  an  eloquent 
and  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against  the  criminal,  but 
condemns  him  justlv ;  in  others,  the  judge  is  more  angry,  and  affrights 
the  prisoner  more ;  Wt  the  event  is  the  same.  Por  in  those  sins  where 
the  conscience  affrights  and  in  those  in  which  she  afUghts  not  (sup- 
posing the  sins  equal  but  of  differing  natures)  there  is  no  other  dif- 
ference, but  that  conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in  one  man  strikes  aloud 
and  gives  warning;  and  in  another,  the  hand  points  silently  to  the 

i  [t4>L  ix.  p.  81.] 
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figares,  bat  strikes  not;  but  bj  this  he  may  as  sarely  see  what  the 
other  hears,  that  his  hours  pass  away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after 
death  comes  judgment !" 

The  rules  which  he  gives  to  distinguish  a  true  peace  of  conscience, 
which  he  defines**  to  be  "  a  rest  after  a  severe  enquiry/'  are  full  of  holy 
and  practical  wisdom ;  as  when  he  remarks  that  **  peace  of  mind  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  that  Gk>d  hathpardoned  our  sins,  but  is  only 
of  use  in  questions  of  particular  izci :  What  evils  have  I  done  ?  What 
good  have  I  done  ?" — ^This  is  a  veiy  useful  caution  to  two  different 
classes  of  men ;  those  who  afSict  themselves  without  knowing  why, 
and  those  who  are  satisfied  when  they  ought  to  be  afflicted. 

The  rule  of  a  right  conscience  he  expresses^  to  be  '^  the  speculative 
determination  of  the  understanding,"  and  subjoins  as  the  single  neces- 
sary caution,  *'  that  we  be  as  sure  of  our  speculation  as  of  any  other 
rule  which  we  ordinarily  follow,  and  that  we  do  not  take  vain  phOo- 
sophy  for  true  speculations/'  And  while  establishing  this  assertion, 
he  maintains  at  some  length,  and  with  much  acuteness,  the  use  of 
reason  in  matters  of  religion,  answering  the  different  objections  which 
are  ordinarily  made  against  it,  and  proving  that,  though  reason  may 
not  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  mysteries  which  are  but  imper- 
fectly revealed  to  us,  yet  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  in  the 
first  instance  cognizable  by  reason ;  while,  though  things  may  be  true 
which  our  reason  cannot  comprehend,  yet  what  our  reason  rejects  we 
cannot  receive  as  revealed  by  (Jod;  so  that  ''although  right  reason 
is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  any  article,  yet  it  is  the 
negative  measure  of  every  one/'  Obedience  of  the  understanding 
to  God  he  acknowledges  to  be  our  undoubted  duty;  "but  that,*'  he 
observes,  "is  only  when  God  speaks :  but  because  we  heard  Him  not, 
and  are  only  told  that  God  dicl  speak,  our  reason  must  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  fit  to  beUeve  them  that  tell  us  so/' 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  manv  interesting  corollaries  occur,  as 
to  the  question  of  two  wills  in  God;  the  conformity  of  reason  and 
faith ;  and  the  vanity  of  judicial  astrology,  which  last  he  condemns, 
not  on  the  score  of  its  supposed  impiety  and  contradiction  to  scrip- 
ture, but  as  the  instrument  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  therefore 
against  religion ;  not  as  an  unlawftd  -exercise  of  reason,  but  as  mere 
folly  and  knavery,  and  on  account  of  the  "dangerous  and  horrid 
consequents^  which  they  feel  that  run  a  whoring  after  such  idols  of 
imagination/' 

His  examination  of  mixed  motives*,  and  the  censure  which  he  passes 
on  good  actions  when  done  from  secular  or  incompetent  arguments, 
are  useful  and  well-founded;  though  under  this  last  head,  and  while 
discussing"*  the  incidental  question,  'whether  it  be  lawful  and  in- 
genuous to  go  about  to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  pro- 
position, by  arguments  with  which  we  ourselves  are  not  persuaded,' 

*  [p.  82.]  •  [p.  52.]  *  [p.  79.]  I  [p.  S2.]  -  [p.  »«.] 
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he  has  made  some  admissions  which  a  severe  lover  of  iarath  will  hardlj 
allow  to  pass  without  reprobation. 

An  argumentum  ad  kominem  is  indeed  perfecUj  allowable  which 
proceeds  on  the  supposition^  not  upon  the  concession  and  granting 
of  an  error.  But  this,  which  is  no  more  than  taking  a  man  on  his 
own  grounds,  has  no  natural  tendency  to  make  him  believe  that  I 
agree  with  him  in  that  particular.  The  argument  is  good  because  the 
premises  are  conventionally  so ;  and  the  dOTect  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
vince a  man  of  the  truth  of  our  inference,  as  to  unsettle  his  prejudices 
against  that  inference,  and,  by  proving  his  own  principles  to  be  incon- 
sistent, to  make  him  the  more  ready  to  submit  himself  to  ours. 

But  the  case  is  very  difierent  when  I  use  ai^uments  which  I  know 
or  believe  to  be  bad,  because '  there  may  be  something  in  my  opponent^ 
that  can  make  the  argument  to  become  perfect  and  effectual.  This 
is  like  feeding  a  hungry  man  with  chaff,  because  there  may  be  some 
peculiarity  in  his  digestion  which  can  extract  its  nutritive  qualities. 

If  other  competent  judges  have  laid  stress  on  such  an  argument^ 
we  may  indeed  advance  it  as  theirs,  and  in  deference  to  their  autho- 
rity. But  even  here  it  can  hardly  be  allowed  us  to  advance  it  with- 
out premising  the  caution  that  it  is  not  our  own  opinion  which  we 
express,  and  that  we  therefore  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  And  as  argu- 
ments thus  brought  forward  are  likely  to  be  of  little  service  to  our 
cause,  it  is  apparently  both  wiser  and  better  to  confine  ourselves  to 
such  arguments  only  as  are  really  satisfactorv  to  our  understanding^. 

This  howev^  will  of  course  not  conclude  against  our  stating  as 
possible,  or  probable,  such  consequences  as,  though  they  do  not  cer- 
tainly foUow  from  the  premises,  may  yet  without  contraidiction  do  so. 
But  the  premises  are  by  their  very  nature  and  employment  presumed 
to  be  truths ;  nor  can  we  honestly  use  anv  thing  as  a  premise,  which 
we  do  not  either  believe  to  be  true  or  at  least  state  hypothetically. 

He  speaks  more  justly,  when  he  will  not  allow  of  any  distinction 
between  a  man's  public  conscience  as  a  magistrate,  and  his  private 
conscience  as  an  individual  p  ;  and  where  he  observes  that ''  conscience 
hath  power  in  obligations  and  rules  S  but  not  so  much  nor  so  often  in 
permissions'.'^  Thus  a  person  may  in  no  case  do  that  which  con- 
science forbids,  but  may  not  always  go  so  far  as  she  allows. 

Under  the  head  of  '  a  probable  or  thinking  conscience/  he  teaches", 
with  great  justice,  that  ''a  conscience  that  is  at  first  and  in  its  own 
nature  probable,  may  be  made  certain  by  accumulation  of  many  pro- 
babilities operating  the  same  persuasion.''  And  of  this  kind  of  '  moral 
demonstration'  he  gives  an  instance  in  a  magnificent  sketch  of  the 
different  probabilities  on  which  a  faith  in  Christianity  is  founded.  Few 
of  his  most  splendid  passages  in  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  ex- 
ceed some  pui;8  of  this  argument :  as,  when  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine 

■  ['  in  him  tluit  heart  me/  ed.]  ^  V  and  neceeaities/  ed.] 
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of  Christ,  ''hunting  the  demons  from  their  tripods, . .  their  'navels*/ 
their  dens,  their  hollow  pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars/'  as 
'flourishing,  like  the  palm,  by  pressure;  growing  glorious  by  oppo- 
sition; thriving  by  persecution,  and  demonstrated  by  objections*;'  or 
where,  contrasting  it  with  the  local  rites  and  restricted  worship  of  the 
Jews,  he  says'  of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  is  "as  eternal  as  the 
soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more  cease  than  our  ^irits  can  die ;  and 
can  worship  upon  mountains  and  in  caves,  in  fields  and  churches,  in 
peace  and  war,  in  solitude  and  society,  in  persecution  and  in  sunshine, 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  be  solemnized  by  clergy  and  laity  in  the 
essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul,  and  the  highest 
reason  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of  Qod.'' 

There  are  manv  other  valuable  principles  laid  down  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  of  whidi  a  few  are  all  that  I  can  instance.  Such  are  his 
positions}^  that  'reason  weighs  more  than  authority;'  that  'a  multi- 
tude of  authorities,  when  they  are  deducible  from  one  or  a  few,  add 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  that  on  which  they  themselves  rest;'  that 
'authority  alone  is  no  sufficient  proof  after  a  new  doubt  has  been 
started;'  and  that  'an  apparent  mterest  in  the  person  who  main- 
tains a  proposition  is  no  more  reason  for  disbelieving  than  for  be- 
lieving it' 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  a  doubtful  conscience  are  not  over  deli- 
cate, or  even  decent,  and  some  of  his  positions  dangerous.  Of  the  fir^ 
description  is  a  very  injudicious  quotation  from  Toletus;  and  of  the 
second,  his  admission  that  private  evil  may  be  done  by  public  men 
«nd  for  the  public  necessity ;  which,  though  with  many  limitations, 
and  in  veiv  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  war,  the  employment  of 
spies,  &c.,  it  may  pcMsibly  be  larue,  yet  is  hardly  to  be  allowed  in  any 
instuice  without  peril.  It  is  however  a  very  just  and  reasoni^le  ob- 
servation which  he  makes  in  the  same  chapter,  that  'positive  and 
temporary'  ought  to  give  way  to  higher  duties.  Such  also  is  his 
distmction  between  a  doubting  and  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that 
"  against  the  first  a  man  may  not  work,  but  against  the  second  he 
may."     All  his  advice  indeed  to  scrupulous  persons',  is  excellent. 

His  second  book  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  he  defines  to  be  "the  universal  law  of  mankind  concerning 
common  necessities,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  incited  by 
consent,  prompted  by  reason;  but  (which)  is  bound  upon  us  outy 
by  the  conunand  of  Qod." 

Its  two  sanctions  he  defines  to  be  fear  and  love :  the  first,  of  a  bad 
conscience,  a  bad  name,  or  the  other  penal  consequences  which  Pro- 
vidence and  society  inflict  on  guilt ;  the  next  is  not  so  much  bom 
ifiih  us,  as  implanted  in  us  by  education,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future 
reward  which  Qod  has  in  revelation  held  out  to  us. 

»  Delphi,  cftUed  yijs  ^/ifoX^r.  [Euripb         *  [p.  176.^ 
Med.  668.     Soph.  (Ed.  tyr.  8S8  J  '  tpP-  *^7,  204,  11.1 
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To  the  law  of  nituie  thas  defimed,  he  assigns  an  autbority  superior 
to  all  positiye  institutions,  thoagh  its  laws  (as  he  observes)  may  be 
capable  (tf  interpretation,  and  nay  be  allayed  by  equity,  piety,  and 
.  necessity. 

In  speaking  of  contracts,  he  allows  that  an  unlawful  or  impossible 
contract  cannot  hold ;  but  he  materially  limits  the  uermission  given 
by  the  lawyers  to  annul  contracts  made  under  Caise  impressions*. 
When  a  contract  is  made  against  the  positive  institutions  of  man,  in 
points  where  the  law  of  Grod  is  alent;  though  the  parties  may  have 
sinned  in  entering  into  it,  yd;  ''the  after  actions,  being  no  sins,  can- 
not be  invalidated ;''  and  even  ''if  the  contract  be  made  against  a 
divine  law,''  if  it  can  be  fulfilled  on  our  part  without  sin,  and  "the 
contract  be  extrinsicd  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  incurred,''  the  contract 
is  binding,  though  its  occasion  is  to  be  repented  of  ^. 

In  this  last  case  he  agrees  with  Paley  (Moral  Philosophy,  IxxJc  xi. 
chap.  5,)  and  has  to  all  appevanee  taken  a  dearer  view  of  the  moral 
obligation  of  contracts  than  Sanderson  did  on  a  similar  question.  It 
is  probable  that  Sanderson  judged  differently,  from  the  same  sense  of 
the  inexpediency  of  such  contracts  becoming  general,  which  has  in- 
duced Paley,  inconsistently  enough,  to  reject  his  own  principle  (where 
it  ought  a  forUari  to  hold  good,  and  aoes  hold  good  according  to 
Taylor)  in  the  case  of  a  j^mise  made  to  a  robber^. 

To  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  the  christian  law  succeeds,  which 
he  describes'  as  "the  law  of  Nature,  or  of  all  mankind,  as  it  is 
commanded,  digested,  and  perfected  by  our  supreme  lawgiver  Jesus 
Christ." 

This,  as  the  great  rule  of  conscience,  he  distinguishes  from  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  has  entirely  ceased  to  bind,  any  further  than  as  it 
contains  some  particulars  which  belong  to  the  moral  law,  or  law  of 
mature.  From  the  Hst  of  those  particulars  he  does  not  delude  the 
prohibition  of  eating  blood,  which  he  interprets,  with  good  reason, 
not  to  mean  the  use  of  black  puddings,  but  the  hateful  practice,  com- 
mon in  the  East  and  amongst  bartMirous  nations,  of  devouring  the 
members  of  a  living  creature^  But  the  judicial  law  he  exducfes  in 
all  its  branches,  more  particularly  in  that  which  was  then  the  subject 
of  frequent  discussion,  the  intermarriage  of  persons  within  the  degrees 
of  ccmsangninity.  On  this  head  he  exposes  the  unwarranted  additions 
to' the  Mosaic  prohibition  which  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  cousins, 
brothers'  widows,  &c.,  by  the  Bomau  canonists ;  and  on  the  whole 
appears  to  take  neariy  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  has  been  since 
taken  by  Michaelis :  though  he  does  not  state  so  plainly  as  Michaelis' 
has  done,  the  reasons  which  have  in  aU  ages  and  countries  made  some 
prohibitions  necessary;  aad  the  local  and  temporal  inconveniences 

«  [p.  S29  w^\  •  ^^  SSS  tq.] 

*  fp.  M2.J  «  Law  of  Moses,  [book  iil]  cfi.  7.  toL 
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which  have  obliged  human  kwgivers  to  extend  in  some  instances  those 
prohibitions  still  further. 

The  Decalogue  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a  perfect  digest  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  inasmuch  as  our  duty  extends  to  many  particulars  which 
are  not  expressed  on  those  tables.  "  It  was  intended/^  he  conceives', 
''  as  a  digest  of  all  those  moral  laws  in  which  God  would  expect  and 
exact  the  obedience  of  the  Jewish  nation,  leaving  the  perfection  and 
consummation  of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  gospel. 

Here  I  conceive  he  goes  too  far;  inasmuch  as,  though  he  insists 
on  the  violence  which  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  different  parts  of 
a  Christian's  duty  to  these  ten  principal  heads,  it  is  certain  that  this 
has  been  and  is  done  with  sufficient  exactness  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, and  that  he  himself  in  his  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments 
has  ably  and  eloquently  accomplished  it.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  his  hypo- 
thesis  seems  to  suppose,  that  no  other  and  more  express  moral  laws 
were  given  to  the  Jews  than  these  commandments.  To  give  alms  to 
the  poor ;  to  help  their  enemy  whose  beast  had  fallen  under  his  load ; 
to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  land  whither  they  were  led  captive ;  to 
eat  no  living  animal,  which,  as  he  himself  allows,  is  part  of  the  moral 
law : — ^all  these  laws  are  not  only  implied  in  the  decalogue,  but  ex- 
plicitly laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  Mosaic  volume ;  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  instance  any  particular  of  natural  law,  strictly 
so  called,  to  which  the  Jews  were  not  obliged  as  well  as  ourselves, 
though  the  stream  of  the  commandments  had  been  disturbed  and  de- 
filed by  their  rabbins,  and  though  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  sermon  on 
the  mount,  and  by  the  still  stronger  lesson  of  His  example,  has  vindi- 
cated them  from  corruption,  and  held  them  up  a  second  time,  and 
more  clearly  and  gloriously  than  before,  to  our  obedience  and  imi- 
tation. 

Taylor  is  correct  however  in  his  inferences^, — '  that  we  acknowledge 
Christ  to  be  our  Lord  and  master,  our  lawgiver  and  teacher ;  that  we 
understand  the  ten  commandments  according  to  His  commentary ;' — 
'  that  we  expect  not  justification  by  our  conformity  to  the  decalogue ;' 
— 'that  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection,  not  according  to  the 
^  pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Christ  shewed  in  the  mount :'  and 
'  that  we  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  live  according  to  nature,  but  that 
we  live  according  to  grace,  that  is,  the  measures  of  reformed  nature.' 
And  he  himself  has  in  fact  abandoned  whatever  was  dangerous  in 
his  position  simply  taken,  when  he  admits  that  all  the  precepts  of 
morality  'were  potentially  in  the  great  commandments/  and  that 
'  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion  and  of  justice  in  the  Old 
testament  and  the  ^ew,  thoujgh  the  special  and  (Articular  precepts 
are  severally  instanced  by  Chnst  and  Mioses.' 

He  argues  also  more  justly  when  he  says  that ''  every  thing  in  the 
decalogue  is  not  obligatory  to  Christians,^'  though  he  is  unfortunate 
in  the  first  instance  which  he  produces^,  that  ''the  having  or  making 
'  [p.  40S.]  k  [ibid.]  »  [p.  420.1 
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of  images,  though  it  be  forbidden  to  the  Jews  in  the  second  com- 
mandment, yet  it  is  not  unlawful  to  Christians/^  Of  this  I  have  said 
enough  already ;  and  will  here  only  observe,  that  it  is  strange  that  any 
man  should  hold  such  an  interpretation  of  the  commandment  in  ques- 
tion, who  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prove  it  not  obligatoiy  on  Chris- 
tians, has  instanced  the  golden  lions  of  Solomon.  Solomon  surely 
was  a  Jew :  he  was  also  a  very  conspicuous  person,  and  one  whose 
faults  are  related  in  scripture  with  due  severity.  If  then  he  used  such 
ornaments  unblamed,  it  is  plain  from  this  instance,  as  well  as  from 
Caesar's  image  on  the  Jewish  coin,  that  the  second  commandment 
was  interpreted  by  them,  as  by  the  generality  of  protestants,  to  for- 
bid idolatry  only*^. 

His  observations  on  idolatry  however,  and  on  the  grievous  presump- 
tion of  picturing  God,  are  excellent,  and  I  think  unanswerable,  nis 
opinion  of  the  sabbath  and  the  Lord's  day  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  "  in- 
terpretation and  obligation  of  the  laws  of  Christ/'  though  there  is 
much  which  is  curious  and  valuable,  there  are  few  things  which  call 
for  particular  notice.  Much  of  it  indeed  is  more  historical  and  con- 
troversial than  casuistical,  and  refers  to  the  great  disputes  which  have 
always  agitated  the  christian  commonwealth  since  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  On  these  Taylor  thought  with  all  protestants  j  and  an 
abundant  store  of  weapons  may  be  drawn  from  his  armoury  for  the 
future  battles  of  the  church.  The  maxims  which  strike  me  as  most 
generally  applicable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  characteristic  of  their 
autlior,  are,  1)  that  "all  acts  of  virtue^  are  to  be  preferred  before  the 
instruments  of  it,  and  that  which  exercises  it  before  that  which  signifies 
it.''  2)  The  difference™  between  positive  and  negative  laws,  that, 
namely,  when  any  thing  is  commanded,  the  means  of  doing  it  are  left 
to  our  choice ;  but  when  any  thing  is  forbidden,  all  those  things  also 
by  which  we  come  to  that  sin,  are  understood  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
same  law. 

"Every  temptation,"  he  observes",  "is  then  certainly  to  be  reck- 
oned as  a  sin,  when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act,  whether  the  tempta- 
tion ministers  to  the  sin  directly  or  accidentally,"  and  "  although  the 
usual  effect  does  not  follow  the  instrument.  Tor  there  is  sometimes 
a  fantastic  pleasure  in  the  remembrances  of  sin,  in  the  approaches  of 
it,  in  our  addresses  to  it ;  and  there  are  some  men  who  aare  not  act 
the  foul  crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  upon  its  fair  face ;  and  they  drive 
out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ishmael,  with  an  unwilling  willingness,  God 
knows ; . .  and  they  look  after  it,  and  are  pleased  with  the  stories  of 
it,  and  love  to  see  the  place  of  its  acting."     "  Now  they  that  go  but 


^  '*The  opinion  that  the  Jews    ad-      T6l.i.  p.  57.  [Sto.  Camhridge,  1793.] 
mitted  in  no  case  the  introduction  of         '  [p.  521.] 
images,  is  ungrounded."    Michaelis,  In- 
trod.  to  N.  Test  [ch.  iL  sect  12.]  Marsh, 
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thus  far,  and  love  to  tempt  themselves  by  walking  upon  the  brink  of 
the  river^ . .  they  have  given  demonstration  of  their  love  of  sin  when 
they  make  so  much  of  its  proxy." 

"  But  there  are  others  who  have  great  experience  of  the  vanity  of 
all  sin^  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction  that  is  in  its  fruition ; 
and  know  [that]  as  soon  as  ever  they  have  enjoyed  it,  it  is  gone,  and 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  expectation  than  in  the  possession ; 
and  therefore  they  had  rather  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither,  and 
love  the  temptation  better  than  the  sin.  These  men  sin  with  an  ex- 
ceDent  philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning ;  they  love  to  woo  always, 
and  not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting  down  to  dinner,  but 
are  afraid  to  have  their  desires  filled.  But  if  we  consider  what  the 
secret  of  it  is,  and  that  there  is  in  these  men  an  immense  love  to  sin, 
and  a  perfect  adhesion  to  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refuse  to 
enter  lest  they  should  quickly  pass  through;  and  thev  are  unwil- 
ling to  taste  it,  lest  they  should  eat  no  more ;  and  would  not  enjoy, 
1)ecause  they  will  not  be  weary  of  it ;  and  will  deny  any  thing  to  them- 
selves, even  that  which  they  most  love,  lest  for  a  while  they  should 
loathe  their  beloved  sin ;  we  shall  see  reason  enough  to  affirm  these 
men  to  be  the  greatest  breakers  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :  though 
they  only  tempt  themselves,  and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin ;  and 
although  these  instruments  serve  nothing  but  the  temptation,  and 
the  temptation  does  not  serve  the  sin,  whither  in  its  own  nature  it 
is  designed." 

At  page  624  of  this  volume  he  betrays  what  I  should  hardly  have 
expected  from  him,  an  ignorance  of  a  legend  very  generally  known, 
and  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  curious  of  all  religious  noveb ;  I 
mean,  the  '  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla :'  which  he  supposes,  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  originally  circulated  as  the  work  of 
S.  Paul  himself,  and  which  he  calls  (I  know  not  why)  '  the  vision  of 
Paul  and  Thecla.'  The  work  in  fact  could  never  have  been  pretended 
to  be  S.  Paul's  writing,  without  ascribing  to  the  apostle  an  incredible 
degree  of  vanity,  both  personal  and  theologicaL  Hierome  indeed  does 
not  say  that  the  Asiatic  presbyter  who  was  its  author,  wished  to  father 
it  on  the  saint  as  his  own  composition,  but  that  he  was  degraded  by 
S.  John  for  having,  though  with  a  good  intent,  circulated  an  untrue 
history  concerning  an  apostle.  Nor  has  the  history  as  it  has  descended 
to  our  time  (whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  Hierome*s  copy) 
any  mention  baptizati  Leonis\ 

Here  again  he  resumes,  and  resumes  with  admirable  power,  and 
without  intermixture  of  doubtful  or  extraneous  matter,  his  favourite 
topic  of  secure  and  immediate  repentance.  He  quotes?  S.  Eucherius^ 
fiayiiig*  '^  Propound  to  yourself  the  example  of  the  thief  on  the  cross ; 
do  as  he  did.  ''  Yes,"  proceeds  Taylor,  "  we  are  too  ready  to  do  so, 
that  is,  to  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  being  encouraged  by  his 

•  See  Grabe,  SpicUeg.  Patr.,  vol.  L  p.  81  sqq.  [8fo.  Oxon.  1714.]     p  [p.  676.] 
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example  and  success.  No :  we  do  not  as  he  did ; . .  he  did  not  deier 
his  repentance  and  his  faith  unto  the  kst ;  but  in  the  very  first  hour 
in  which  he  knew  Christy  in  that  very  instant  he  did  believe^  and  was 
really  converted.  He  confessed  Christ  gloriously^  and  repented  of  his 
sins  without  hypocrisv ;  and  if  we  do  so  too^  this  question  is  at  an  end, 
and  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved.'^ 

He  concludes  this  second  book  with  a  splendid  peroration^  on  the 
measures  and  motives  of  a  Christian's  duty,  exhorting  him  to  do  all 
his  works  *^  in  faith  and  love ;  in  faith,  to  make  them  accepted  though 
they  be  imperfect;  in  love,  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  they  can  be : 
• .  he  that  loves,  will  think  every  thing  too  little;  and  he  that  thinks 
80,  will  endeavour  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it  better.^'  "  In  the  mea« 
sures  of  the  practice  of  this  rule  there  is  no  difficultv  but  what  is  made 
by  the  careless  lives  of  Christians,  and  their  lazv  and  unholy  principles. 
At  the  rate  as  Christians  usu^y  do  live,  it  is  hard  to  know  how,  and 
in  what  instances,  and  in  what  degrees,  our  obedience  ouffht  to  be 
more  humble  and  more  diligent  than  that  of  Moses's  discipks.  But 
they  that  love,  will  do  the  thing,  and  so  understand  the  rule;  Obedite 
et  inlelli^etis.  Obey,  and  ye  shall  understand.'' 

In  the  first  diapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  Human  Laws 
and  their  obligation,  a  case  occurs,  in  illustration  of  rule  rv.  that  "  a 
law  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  conscience,"  in 
which  the  Bomish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision 
than  Taylor.  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a  desire  to  marry 
Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a  purpose  to  seduce 
and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made;  but  before  its  execution,  he 
gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her  marries  another.  The  canonists  declare 
the  former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a  marriage,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  "  No,"  says  Taylor, "  if  he  did  not  lie 
with  her  affectu  maritali ; . .  he  was  extremely  impious  and  unjust,  but 
he  made  no  marriage ;  for  without  mutual  consent  marriages  are  not 
made."  Surely  mutual  consent  is  expressed  by  a  public  contract,  as 
plainly  as  by  any  indication  of  a  man's  will  that  can  be  conceived* 
And  if  Biretti  were  a  hypocrite,  it  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  free  from  the  obligation  implied  by  his  own  deliberate  action  1  I 
cannot  account  for  the  obliquity  of  this  verdict,  but  I  could  not  pass 
it  over  lest  mv  silence  should  seem  like  approbation. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  power  of  princes  to  enact  penal 
and  tributary  laws,  and  the  obligation  which  rests  on  their  subjects 
to  obey  such  laws :  in  which  he  discusses  the  lawfulness  or  obligation 
of  resisting  a  legal  sentence ;  of  prison-breaking ;  of  self-chastisement ; 
and  of  suicide.  The  first  he  admits  of  when  the  senteiice  is  palpablv 
unjust,  and  pronounced  by  an  usurped  authority ;  the  second,  in  all 
cases  where  life  or  limbs  are  to  be  preserved ;  the  third  he  confines 
to  pertain  ecclesiastical  cases ;  and  the  fourth  he  condemns  in  all,  even 
when  perpetrated  by  a  virgin  to  save  herself  from  pollution.     Yet  of 

'  [p.  704.] 
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such  instances  of  self-murder  he  speaks  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
pity,  observing  that  he  only  knows  that  the  fact  is  unlawful.  ''But 
how  they  shaO  fore  in  the  other  world',  who  upon  such  great  ac- 
counts are  tempted,  is  one  of  God's  secrets  which  the  great  day 
will  manifest/' 

In  the  same  chapter  is  an  injudicious  attempt  to  justify  the  sup 
posed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyp- 
tians without  any  intention  of  restoring  them.  He  justifies  the  action 
by  saying  that  God  commanded  the  Israelites  so  to  spoil  their  enemies. 
But  this  is  only  removing  the  imputation  from  the  Israelites  to  the 
Almighty ;  and  though  the  Almignty  may  dispose  of  the  property  of 
His  creatures  as  He  pleases,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  He  would 
command  any  set  of  men  to  obtain  their  neighbours,  goods  by  fraud. 
The  true  answer  seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  by  Michaelis*;  that 
though  God  knew  that  the  Israelites  would  not  return,  and  though 
He  had  communicated  a  share  of  His  own  prescience  to  Moses,  yet 
the  Israelites  in  general,  as  they  had  only  asked  for  a  short  holiday 
from  their  toil,  so  they  never  expected  or  intended  more,  till  the 
Egyptians,  by  thrusting  them  out  of  the  land  fh*st,  and  aftem'ards  hv 
pursuing  them  with  hostile  intentions,  had  deprived  themselves  of  aU 
claim  to  whatever  property  they  had  previously  intrusted  to  them. 

He  has  mis-stated  the  story  ^  in  ancient  Spanish  history,  of  the 
princes  of  Lara  or  Carion,  and  the  daughters  of  the  CSd  Eodrigo  of 
Bivar.  The  princes  fought,  not  one  with  another,  but  both  of  them 
against  two  of  the  kindred  of  the  Gid,  and  were  beaten,  as  they  well 
deserved.  This  is  however  a  trifle,  and  the  wonder  is  rather  that  in  so 
multifarious  reading,  and  amid  references  to  all  writers  and  languages, 
bis  facts  are  so  generally  accurate. 

In  discussing  Laws  of  Tribute,  though,  when  just,  he  allows  them 
to  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  subiect,  and  to  oblige  him  not 
only  to  a  passive  but  an  active  obedience,  he  stoutly  inveighs  against 
the  oppression  frequently  practised  by  sovereigns  and  senates.  But 
when  he  arrives  at  the  question  of  obedience  to  kings,  princes,  and 
supreme  civil  powers,  his  doctrines  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
sutferiuK  loyalist  of  Charles  the  first's  day,  sufficiently  devoted  and  un- 
qualified. He  assigns  a  greater  d^ree  of  sacredness  to  kingly  than 
any  other  government;  he  misrepresents  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  which 
was  in  fact  the  most  limited,  except  the  Lacedsemonian,  of  any  on 
record  in  ancient  history ;  and  he  not  only  believes  the  legend  of  the 
martyred  Thebaean  legion,  but  insists  with  much  apparent  exultation 
on  such  an  illustrious  example  of  non-resistance.  His  arguments  are 
however  more  to  the  purpose,  when,  following  on  the  same  side  with 
Hooker,  he  justifies  the  power  of  the  civil  sovereign  over  persons  and 
in  causes  ecclesiastical.  They  are  directed  both  against  the  Boman 
cathohcs  and  the  presby terians ;  and,  as  well  as  the  following  chapter 

»  [toL  X.  p.  97.]  art  clxxix.  voL  iii.  p. 44  sqq.  [ed.  ut  sup.] 

■  '  Law  ofMoses/ translated  by  Smith,         *  [p.  139.] 
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on  chaTcb  censmes  and  canons,  breathe  throughout  a  moderate  and 
christian  spirit,  and  are  well  calculated  to  place  in  their  true  light 
those  ecclesiastical  powers,  whose  thunders  sound  so  formidably  in 
the  church  of  Bome,  and  against  which  even  in  protestant  churches 
many  of  the  laity  are  strongly  prejudiced,  from  a  misconception  of 
iheir  limits,  of  their  fitness,  and  their  necessity.  And  I  cannot  help 
again  observing  that  here  also  he  speaks  as  strongly  as  ever  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  sword  in  matters  of  religion ; — 

"This. power'' — he  is  speaking^  of  the  commission  given  by  Christ 
to  His  apostles  and  their  suc(^essors — ''this  power  and  these  com- 
missions were  wholly  ministerial,  without  domination,  without  proper 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  without  coaction;  it  being  wholly  against  the 
design  of  the  religion  that  it  should  be  forced,  and  it  being  far  re- 
moved from  persons  so  disposed^  so  employed,  so  instructed,  to  do 
it/'  "And  therefore  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  bishop  is,  'he  must 
be  no  striker :'  he  had  no  arms  put  into  his  hand  to  that  purpose ; 
the  ecclesiastic  state  being  furnished  with  authority,  but  no  power ; 
uitctoritate  suadendi  magis  quam  jubendi  potentate, . .  That  which  the 
ecclesiastics^  can  do"  in  the  case  of  church  censures  "is  a  suspension 
of  their  own  act,  not  any  power  over  the  actions  of  other  men :  and 
therefore  is  but  an  use  of  their  own  liberty,  not  an  exercise  of  juris- 
diction. He  does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preach- 
ing ;  in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor  of  repent- 
ance :  and  refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catechumen,  or  to  communicate 
an  ill-living  Christian,  does  but  say  the  same  thing;  he  speaks  in  one 
by  signs,  and  in  the  other  he  signifies  by  words. . .  This  is  judicium, 
not  juriidiciio,  a  judging  a  man  worthy  or  unworthy,  which  does  not 
suppose  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  but  equals  do  it  to  their  equals ; 
though  in  this  the  clergy  hath  a  superiority  and  a  commission  from 
God  to  do  so."  Even  of  this  moderate  and  natural  right  he  con- 
demns the  public  exercise  in  the  case  of  sovereign  princes,  who,  as  it 
is  obviously  unfit  to  subject  them  to  open  reproof  or  penance ;  so, 
when  private  reproof  and  private  warnings  and  entreaties  have  failed, 
they  may,  as  he  conceives,  be  admitted,  if  they  command  it,  to  the 
communion}^. 

This  is  indeed  a  difficult  question,  and  one  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  practical  one.  A  wicked  prince  is  not  very  often  a  hypocrite, 
and  unless  he  be  a  hvpocrite,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  force  him- 
self on  rites  for  which  he  does  not  care.  There  is  more  courage  and 
dignity  in  the  conduct  of  S.  Ambrose  towards  Theodosius ;  there  is 
less  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  end,  in  the  course  recommended  by  Taylor. 

The  latter  however  makes  another  admission,  which,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged  a  few  more  years,  might  have  involved  him  in  a  very 
serious  difficulty  of  conscience,  and  would  have  divided  him,  if  he  had 

■  [p.  266.]  «  [p.  274.]  T  [p.  304.] 
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acted  on  it^  from  i^  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  own  order  and  religion. 
''The  antawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  tnie  prince  m^  be  pub- 
lished by  the  clergy  in  their  several  chaiges'  \"  I  wish  I  had  not 
found  this  in  Taylor;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  this  principle  was  not 
adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687.  Yet  for  Taylor  many  allow- 
ances may  be  made,  and  nuiny  excuses  offered  for  this  and  the  other 
ultra-monarchical  features  of  his  creed.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  see 
and  feel  all  the  tyranny  which  then  pkgued  the  land,  from  those  who, 
under  the  colour  of  freedom,  had  disturbed  and  enslaved  their  country, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his  attention  could  be  equally  alive  to 
the  possibility  of  the  same  evils  occurring  under  a  legitimate  sovereign. 
And  above  all  let  it  be  remembered,  tbat  his  inclination  for  absolute 
monarchy,  if  it  were  unwise,  was  at  least  not  interested  or  servile ;  that 
if  he  carried  too  high  the  power  of  a  lawful  king,  it  was  when  that 
lawful  king  was  in  exile.  The  Dueior  dubilantium,  though  published 
at  the  moment  of  the  Bestoration,  was  written  and  printed  while  no 
such  event  could  be  looked  for,  and  when  all  that  oould  be  gained  by 
an  unlimited  loyalty  was  the  suspicion  or  persecution  of  the  ruling 
powers;  imprisonment,  fine,  and  aggravated  indigence. 

In  examining  the  different  institutions  which  are  usually  deduced 
from  apostolical  authority,  he  lays  down  as  a  general  rule,  though 
one,  he  admits,  which  can  be  very  seldom  applicable  to  practice,  and 
which  without  some  cogent  reason  it  would  be  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  put  in  force,  that  institutions  merely  of  apostolical  tradition, 
and  relating  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  may  be  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  church  in  after  times  dispensed  with.  This  liberty  however 
he  will  not  concede  in  the  instances  of  the  Lord's  day,  of  the  mannev 
of  administering  the  sacraments,  or  of  episcopacy.  The  first  he  ex- 
cepts not  only  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  day  itself,  but  because 
no  other  day  can  be  prefen^  without  a  causeless  neglect  of  apostolic 
authority ;  the  others  because  they  relate  to  the  ministries  of  grace, 
wliich  can  only  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  obtained  or  hoped  for 
when  sought  after  in  the  appointed  manner. 

To  the  forty  days'  Lent  he  refuses  the  character  of  an  apostolical 
institution.  He  shews  in  fact  with  great  learning,  and  very  convinc- 
ingly, that  the  primitive  Lent  was  not  of  forty  days,  but  of  lortf 
hours,  being  confined  to  the  friday  and  Saturday  immediately  pre- 
ceding Easter^  To  the  weekly  fasts  of  Wednesday  and  friday  he 
assigns  however  a  much  greater  antiquity,  both  oeing  namea  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  TertuUian,  though  neither  can  on  oompe« 
tent  grounds  be  ascribed  to  any  commandment  of  the  apostles. 

From  some  expressions  in  Kule  xv.  p.  370,  it  is  evident  that  he 
regretted,  as  Wesley  afterwards  did,  the  discondDuance  of  tlie  ancient 
practice  of  bantizing  by  immersion,  and  ev^n  of  dipping  three  times 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  Like  Wesley,  he  condemns  the  practice  of 
sprinkling  altogether,  as  contrary  both  to  the  analogy  of  the  cere- 
'  [p.  S04.]  *  [p.  88S  tqq.—But  fee  Gunning  on  the  Lent  fiut] 
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iBoaj,  the  apostolic  tradition^  and  the  canons  of  the  English  and  Irish 
church.  How  in  our  climate,  and  with  the  contraiy  prejudices  of  the 
people,  he  would  have  settled  his  dispute  with  mothers  and  nurses, 
it  is  not  verr  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  number  of  those  neophytes 
who  would  be  certified  '  weU  able  to  endure  immersion/  would  pro- 
bably be  very  limited. 

Pond  as  he  appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings,  of  o]»|nt« 
ing  and  pealraoay,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music. 
It  is  singular  to  compare  the  reluctant  permission  which  he  cpves  to 
the  use  of  organs  in  church,  with  the  elow  of  feeling  whi^  their 
maiestic  tones  excited  in  the  breast  of  Muton^. 

The  Bomish  prohibition  of  marriage^  and  the  sacred  authority 
assigned  by  their  canonists  to  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  he  ex^ 
poses^  with  nearly  the  same  arguments,  and  an  equal  show  of  learn- 
mg,  as  we  have  already  seen  him  producing  on  the  same  topics  in  his 
two  Dissuasives  from  ropery. 

He  closes  the  fourth  cluster  with  a  discussion  of  the  case  of  sub- 
scription to  ecdesiastical  articles  and  forms  of  confession ;  which  he 
insists  with  becoming  strictness  can  only  be  done  in  the  instance  of 
the  English  church  by  those  who  sign  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers  of 
the  law,  and  who  sincerely  approve  of  that  to  which  the^  thus  express 
their  consent  On  the  mexpediency  of  such  subscriptions  ''to  anv 
articles  which  are  not  evidently  true  and  necessary  to  be  professed, 
he  expresses  the  same  opinions  which  he  had  previously  urged  in  his 
'Liberty  of  prophesying.'  Opinions  they  are  so  amiable  in  them^ 
selves,  and  proceeding  from  a  spirit  so  enlarged  and  so  thoroughly 
christian,  that  our  respect  for  the  man  is  iacreased  by  them,  even 
when  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  arguments.  Yet  it  may  be  tboughl, 
as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  a  subscription  which 
would  admit  the  papist,  the  protestant,  the  Arian,  and  the  anabaptisi; 
within  the  wails  of  the  same  establishment,  would  in  fact  be  equivatent 
to  no  subscription  at  all;  and  thajt  thoiu^h  men  mav  beyond  a  doubt 
be  saved  by  the  profession  oi  the  aposties'  «reed  sdone,  yet  of  those 
who  are  to  teach  others,  some  further  examination  may  well  be  ac- 
counted necessary.  Aft«r  all,  Taylor's  strongest  uguments,  both  here 
and  in  the  'Liberty  of  prophe^ing,'  apply  less  U>  such  confessions 
in  themselves  than  to  the  abuses  to  which  they  an  liable ;  and  while 
the  supporters  of  every  confession  will  plead  "that  it  ocmtains  in 
their  opmion  no  uncertain  or  unneoesoary  articles,''  no  Christian  that 
is  worthy  of  the  name  will  deny  what  Tavlor*'  in  the  next  place  con- 
tends for,  "that  preat  r^ard  be  had,  and  great  ease  be  done,  to  wise 
and  peaceable  dissent^s. 

His  observations  on  parental  authority,  and  on  the  'interpretation^ 
diminution  and  abrogation  ot  human  laws,'  conclude  this  part  of  his 
subject. 

The  former  is  p^haps  overlaid  with  too  much  unnecessary  learning, 
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and  with  obsolete  precedents  of  the  power  exercised  by  fiithers  in  the 
ruder  ages  of  society ;  and  in  the  instance  of  marriage,  he  gives  to 
parents  a  control  too  absolute  over  their  children. 

The  latter  contains  some  maxims  of  great  truth  and  practical  utility, 
as  where  he  tells  us,  "There  are  some  tacit  exceptions  in  all  laws  that 
would  not  be  tyrannical/'  Again,  "When  the  reason  of  a  law,  com- 
manding  an  action  otherwise  indifferent,  does  cease  universally,  the 
very  negative  ceasing,  passes  into  the  contrary  of  itself/'  "The  sub- 
ject may  still  do  it  without  sin,  but  the  prince  cannot  without  sin 
command  it  to  be  done,  when  it  is  to  no  purpose/'  This  rule,  which 
Taylor  applies  to  the  trifling  and  absurd  trials  of  obedience  which 
some  of  the  modem  Bomish  saints  imposed  on  the  monks  in  their 
convents,  will  apply  equally  to  all  cases  of  obsolete  and  vexatious  re- 
gulation, such  as,  for  the  very  love  of  authority,  are  sometimes  too 
dear  to  men  in  power. 

There  is  one  passage  however  in  this  chapter,  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  without  strong  and  unqualified  reprobation ;  I  mean 
the  manner  in  which  he  coolly  instances,  and  in  some  degree  even 
justifies,  that  horrible  law  of  the  Boman  republic'  which  decreed  that 
if  any  single  slave  had  killed  his  lord,  all  the  slaves  in  the  house 
should  die  for  it.  Had  Taylor  considered  twice,  he  could  not  have 
thus  expressed  himself;  but  of  such  hideous  cruelty  and  injustice, 
our  detestation  ought  to  be  instinctive  and  immediate. 

The  fourth  and  last  book,  which  discusses  "the  nature  and  causes 
of  all  human  actions,  good  and  evil,"  is  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the 
work,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  generally  and  practically  useful. 

It  is  divided  into  two  chapters  of  very  unequal  length,  of  which  the 
first  treats  of  efficient,  the  other  of  final  causes. 

The  former  is  an  illustration  and  expansion  of  the  principle,  that 
the  will  of  man  is  the  seat  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  actions  are  either 
good  or  evil  according  to  the  intention  of  the  agent.  He  proves  how- 
ever, not  only  that  an  act  of  the  will  alone  is  imputed,  both  by  God 
and  man,  to  good  or  evil ;  but  that  a  virtual  and  interpretative  con- 
sent of  the  will  may  make  us  sharers  in  the  action  of  another ;  while 
the  involuntary  consequences  of  a  voluntary  action  are  imputed  to  us 
as  parts  of  that  action,  and  as  if  themselves  directly  chosen. 

All  these  propositions  however  he  guards  with  many  distinctions ; 
and  introduces  many  interesting  discussions  on  the  legality  of  different 
actions  or  habita  connected  with  or  illustrative  of  his  principles. 

Thus  in  his  discussion  of  the  rule  that  "  the  virtual  and  interpre- 
tative consent  of  the  will  is  imputed  to  good  or  evil,"  besides  some 
curious  cases  of  "  ratihabition  and  confinnation,"  he  enters  into  two 
different  enquiries,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  indulging  a  guest  with  an 
excess  of  wine,  ourselves  remaining  sober;  and  whether  it  be  lawful 
to  j^ay  at  cards  or  dice? 

The  first,  as  may  be  believed,  he  answers  with  an  indignant  nega- 
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live.  The  second  he  treats  more  tenderly,  though  he  nevertheless 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  playing  for  money  is  dangerous,  if  not 
unlawful. 

As  diminutions  of  voluntary  actions,  he  reckons  ignorance  and  fear, 
of  which  the  first,  when  total  and  inevitable,  he  accounts  a  perfect 
annihilation  of  moral  good  or  evil,  the  second  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  understanding  is  overpowered  by  the  intensity  of  the 
danger. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  enquires  what  those  things  are  of  which  a 
man  may  be  innocently  ignorant  ?  what  degree  of  diligence  is  required 
to  exempt  us  from  the  charge  of  wilful  or  presumptuous  ignorance  f 
what  is  a  probable  ignorance  ?  &e.  He  refuses  the  name  of  innocent 
ignorance  to  those  professed  Christians,  who  know  not  that  which  the 
universal  church  accounts  necessary  for  salvation,  though  of  disputed 
points  he  allows  a  man  to  doubt  or  to  be  ignorant  with  impunity. 
And  he  incidentally  discusses  the  responsibility  of  children,  at  what 
time  and  according  to  what  measures  good  or  evil  can^  be  first  im- 
puted to  them.  Here  also  there  are  some  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions which  a  reader  of  delicacy  will  wish  away ;  but  the  whole  work^ 
it  may  be  considered,  is  scarcely  such  as  females,  or  very  young  per- 
sons, would  study ;  and  it  is  after  all  perhaps  a  curse  inseparable  from 
works  of  casuistry,  that  questions  of  a  certain  kind  are  always  more  or 
less  involved  in  them. 

On  the  final  causes  of  human  actions  (his  chapter  concerning  which 
is  in  fact  an  amplification  of  the  principle  that  '  Christianity  is  a  re- 
ligion of  motives')  his  rules  are  only  three ;  first,  that  to  constitute  a 
good  action,  the  means  ftnd  end  must  be  symbolical ;  secondly,  that 
foi*  actions  in  theniselves  lawful,  secondary  motives  are  allowable; 
thirdly,  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  end  and  object  of  Ood^s 
commandments,  as  well  as  the  action  co]nmanded  in  order  to  the  end. 

All  these  he  inculcates  with  his  usual  force  and  eloquence,  but  they 
offer  nothing  which  calls  for  any  peculiar  comment.  He  concludes' 
with  observing  that  "  if  our  actions  be  designed  well,  they  are  Hkely 
to  end  well ;  for  in  the  service  of  Ood  a  golden  head  shall  never  have 
the  feet  of  clay.     Nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  !" 

Many,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  his  positions  are  illustrated  by 
examples  or  by  apologues;  the  former  chiefly  extracted  from  the 
volumes  of  the  Roman  casuists,  the  latter  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us  in 
bis  preface,  containing  real  facts,  and  cases  of  conscience  which  had 
fallen  under  his  own  knowledge,  conveyed  under  fictitious  names  and 
circumstances. 

Among  the  first  of  these  is  the  famous  story  which  Walpole  bas 
worked  up  into  his  tragedy  of  the  '  Mysterious  mother ;'  the  scene  of 
which  has  been  often  laid  in  England,  and  the  time  a  little  anterior 
to  the  Jtevolution,  but  which  Taylor*  relates  as  a  Venetian  anecdote, 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Comitolus.   He  uses  it  to  illustrate  the 
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position  that  ''  if  an  error  be  invincible,  and  the  consequent  of  the 

Eersuasion  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace,  the  error  must  rather 
e  suffered  than  a  grievous  scandal,  or  an  intolerable,  or  very  great 
inconvenience ;"  and  he  approves  of  the  conduct  of  those  learned  and 
charitable  casuists  who  in  that  case  determined  to  conceal  from  the 
voung  married  couple  the  dreadful  and  complicated  incest  of  which 
by  that  union  they  were  innocently  guilty. 

It  is  not  however  from  casuists  or  divines  that  he  quotes  alone. 
Historians,  fathers,  rabbies,  poets,  essayists,  and  jesters,  are  all  ran- 
sacked for  examples  or  illustrations,  and  he  has  given  us  one  tale*^, 
not  over  decent,  from  (as  he  whimsically  calls  him)  '  my  lord  Mon- 
taigne,' as  well  as  the  celebrated  story  from  i\itfacetuB  of  Poggio,  of 
the  Italian  robber,  who,  though  his  conscience  was  at  rest  as  to  the 
murders  he  had  committed,  was  inconsolable  for  having  accidentally 
broken  his  fast  in  Lent. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ductor  dubiiantium  is  the  work  of  a  mind  acute, 
vigorous,  and  imbued  with  an  extent  and  variety  of  information  which 
would  have  overburdened  a  meaner  intellect,  and  by  which  Taylor 
himself  is  perhaps  sometimes  encumbered  rather  than  adorned.  A 
mind  it  is  essentially  poetical  rather  than  critical,  ardent  in  concep- 
tion more  than  lucid  in  arrangement.  Yet  his  conceptions  in  them- 
selves are  almost  always  clear,  though  he  overhys  them  not  unfre- 
quently  with  a  profusion  of  words  and  metaphors,  and  though  he  is 
apt  to  derive  his  first  principles  from  springs  of  action  in  themselves 
circumstantial  and  secondary.  But  though  it  offers  in  some  respects 
a  less  profound  and  original  view  of  human  motives  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  later  writers ;  though  its  length  renders  it  less  readable,  and 
the  author's  anxiety  to  say  every  thing  on  both  sides  of  every  question 
may  leave  a  careless  reader  sometimes  in  suspense  as  to  his  final  de- 
termination ;  it  is  still  a  work  which  few  can  read  without  profit,  and 
none  I  think  without  entertainment.  It  resembles  in  some  d^ree 
those  ancient  inlaid  cabinets  (such  as  Evelyn,  Boyle,  or  Wilkins  might 
have  bequeathed  to  their  descendents)  whose  multifarious  contenta 
perplex  our  choice,  and  offer  to  the  admiration  or  curiosity  of  a  more 
accurate  aee  a  vast  wilderness  of  trifles  and  varieties,  with  no  arrange- 
ment at  all,  or  an  arrangement  on  obsolete  principles;  but  whose 
ebony  drawers  and  perfumed  recesses  contain  specimens  of  every  thing 
that  is  precious  or  uncommon,  and  many  things  for  which  a  modem 
museum  might  be  searched  in  vain. 

On  the  two  works  which  conclude  the  fourteenth  volume  of  this 
collection,  I  know  not  that  many  observations  are  necessary.  'The 
divine  institution  and  necessity  of  the  olfice  ministerial^'  enforces  the 
same  doctrines,  and  by  nearly  the  same  arguments,  as  have  been  already 
considered  in  speaking  of  his  *  Episcopacy  asserted/  The  application 
however  of  those  principles  is  in  this  place  more  general,  and  levelled. 
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niher  at  those  fanatics  who  without  any  ordination  intrude  on  the 
ministerial  office,  than  against  those  who  reject  the  apostolic  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  favour  of  an  aristocracy  of  presbyters.  As 
such  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the  evils  of  the  presenftime  than 
the  work  which  I  have  formerly  examined. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  lay-baptism,  which  naturally  arises  from 
his  present  subject,  he  expresses  himself  with  a  becoming  doubt  and 
moderation.  The  tendency  of  his  mind  is  very  plainly  to  the  high- 
ohurch  doctrine,  not  only  that  the  practice  is  illegal  and  presumptu- 
ous,  but  that  the  rite  thus  administered  is  invaUd,  and  ought  to  be 
repeated.  He  admits  however  that  the  general  practice  of  all  chris- 
tian churches  has  been  different,  and  he  joins  with  Augustine  in  ex- 
pressing^ his  own  hesitation,  Nescio  an  pie  repetendum. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  difficulty  discussed  at  greater  length,  or 
to  learn  what  has  been  the  practical  decision  of  the  church  of  England 
on  this  interesting  enquiry,  will  find  much  curious  learning  and  much 
sound  sense  in  Bingham's  'Scholastic  history  of  lay-baptism'  (pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Ecclesiastical  antiquities')  and  in 
the  excellent '  Elucidation  of  the  Common-prayer*  by  the  late  learned 
and  amiable  Mr.  Shepherd*.  In  his  'Essay  on  Confirmation,'  it  is  re- 
markable that  Taylor  himself"  has  varied  from  his  severer  opinion, 
and  assents  apparently  to  the  usual  and  ancient  principle  of  Fieri  non 
dehuit,  factum  valet. 

His  '  Rules  and  advices  to  the  clergy^'  are  in  a  great  degree  ex- 
tracted from  his  two  sermons®  already  noticed  on  'The  minister's  duty 
in  life  and  doctrine.'  Thev  are  methodized  however,  and  in  some  in- 
stances enlarged  and  rendered  more  practical.  They  can  hardly  be 
read  too  often,  or,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  some  difference  of 
circumstances  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  nineteenth  century,  be  too  carefully  or  too  closely 
followed. 

The  '  Golden  QroveP*  begins  with  a  short  and  simple  catechism  for 
young  persons,  but  neither  so  short,  so  simple,  nor  so  complete,  at 
that  which  our  liturgy  suppUes.  It  has  the  merit  however  of  furnish- 
ing a  more  detailed  explanation  of  some  important  circumstances  in 
our  religion  than  a  more  general  and  complete  system  of  instruction 
could  contain  with  the  necessary  regard  to  brevity ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  with  advantage  used  in  schools  and  families,  conjointly  with 
that  of  good  dean  Nowell. 

The  exposition  of  the  creed  which  follows,  deserves  no  higher  nraise 
than  that  of  enumerating,  under  the  different  heads  of  the  ola  and 
compendious  confession,  the  various  items  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  each.     Sometimes  he  mistakes,  like  Doddridge,  amplification  for 

k  [See  p.  26  ibove.l  ■  [p.  101  ibore.] 
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explanation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  a  devout  Christian  gains  much 
either  of  knowledge  or  edification  by  having  the  single  word  '  buried' 
decomposed  into  a  statement  which  tells  us  how  Christ,  ''that  He 
might  suffer  every  thing  of  human  nature,  was,  by  the  care  of  His 
friends  and  disciples,  by  the  leave  of  Pilate,  taken  from  the  cross  and 
embalmed  (as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury)  and  wrapt  in  linen^ 
and  buried  in  a  new  grave  hewn  out  of  a  rock,'^  &c.  His  commen- 
taries however  on  the  '  holy  Ghost,'  the  '  holy  catholic  church,'  and 
the  '  communion  of  saints,'  as  they  arc  more  necessary  and  useful,  so 
they  are  executed  with  his  usual  force  and  doctrinal  precision.  His 
agenda  too,  though  in  some  particulars  they  are  too  ascetic  aind  calcu- 
lated (it  may  be  thought) -to  make  men  formalists  rather  than  sincerely 
and  actively  holy,  are  generally  speaking  excellent ;  and  his  posttt* 
landa  better  stiU.  The  'Litanies  for  all  things  and  persons'  only 
rank  inferior  to  that  in  our  church  service ;  and  the  other  prayers, 
though  some  of  them  too  wordy,  are  such  as  can  hardly  be  uttered  or 
even  read  without  exciting  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

At  the  end  of  the  '  Golden  Grove'  are  some  hymns  for  different 
festivals,  which,  had  they  no  otlier  merit,  would  be  interesting  as  the 
only  remaining  specimens  of  that  which  a  mind  so  intrinsically  poetical 
as  Taylor's  was,  could  effect  when  he  attempted  to  arrange  his  con- 
ceptions in  a  metrical  form.  They  are  however  in  themselves,  and 
on  their  own  account,  very  interesting  compositions.  Their  metre 
indeed,  which  is  that  species  of  spurious  Pindaric  which  was  fashion- 
able with  his  contemporaries,  is  an  obstacle,  and  must  always  have 
been  one,  to  their  introduction  into  pubhc  or  private  psalmody ;  and 
the  mixture  of  that  alloy  of  conceits  and  quibbles  which  was  an  equally 
frequent  and  still  greater  defilement  of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  will  materially  diminish  their  effect  as  devotional 
or  descriptive  odes.  Yet  with  all  these  faults,  they  are  powerful, 
affecting,  and  often  harmonious :  there  are  many  passages  of  which 
Cowley  need  not  have  been  ashamed;  and  some  which  remind  us, 
not  disadvantageously,  of  the  corresponding  productions  6f  Milton. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  second  hymn  for  Advent.  Such  too  is  the 
passage^  in  his  '  Meditation  on  heaven,'  where  he  describes — 

That  bright  eternity 
Where  the  great  King's  traniparent  throne 
Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone : 

There  the  eye 

O'  th'  chrysolite 

And  a  sky 
Of  diamonds,  rubies,  ohrysoprase, 
And  abore  aU,  Thy  holy  face, 
Makes  an  eternal  clarity. 
When  Thou  Thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  that  day 

Remember  us,  we  pray ; 
That  where  the  beryl  lies, 
And  the  crystal,  'bove  the  skies, 

«  [p.  656.] 
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There  Thou  nimyst  mppoint  us  pimce. 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  uce ; 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 
Of  life  snd  blissfulness  enroll 
Thmt  we  may  praise  Thee  to  eternity. 

A  more  regular  metre,  and  words  more  applicable  to  public  devo- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  '  Prayer  for  charity'.' 

Full  of  mercy,  full  of  love, 
Look  upon  us  from  above  1 
Thou  who  taught'st  the  blind  man's  night 
To  entertain  a  double  light, 
Thine,  and  the  day's  (and  that  Thine  too ;) 
The  lame  away  his  crutches  threw ; 
The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 
Retum'd  unto  its  infancy ; 
The  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 
His  own  unchain' d  tongue  strike  his  ear : 
Thy  powerful  mercy  did  even  chase 
*    The  devil  from  his  usurp*d  place. 

Where  Thou  thyself  shouldst  dweU,  not  he. 

Oh,  let  Thy  love  our  pattern  be ; 

Let  Thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 

To  forgive  and  love  another. 

That  copying  Thy  mercy  here. 

Thy  goodness  may  hereafter  rear 

Our  souls  unto  Thy  glory,  when 

Our  dust  ahaU  cease  to  be  with  men. 

His  work  on  the  psalter'  has  no  resemblance  to  those  of  Hammond, 
Horsley,  or  even  Home«  It  merely  consists  of  one  or  more  prayers 
to  each  psalm,  more  or  less  appropriate  to  their  respective  subjects, 
and  followed  by  a  collection  of  devotions  for  various  occasions.  All 
these  last  are  not  original ;  all  however  are  devout  and  practical,  and 
in  the  alternations  of  a  regular  and  systematic  piety  may  be  useful. 
His  recommendation,  in  the  preface,  of  the  psalter  as  a  guide  to,  and 
foundation  for,  as  well  as  an  unfailing  accompaniment  of  our  daily 
prayers,  is  at  once  characteristic  and  sensible,  and  deserves  the  serious 
attention  of  those  who  have  hitlierto  paid  a  less  habitual  deference  to 
the  most  devotional  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  sa- 
cred volume. 

The  'Collection  of  Offices^'  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Common-prayer,  when  the  use  of  this  last  was  proscribed.  As  a  sub- 
stitute, it  is  certainly  well  adapted  to  its  end,  and  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that  it  falls  extremely  short  of  its  original. 
There  are  however  some  beautiful  prayers  in  the  occasional  offices,  for 
widows, — the  persecuted, — the  prisoners, — the  sick  and  the  lunatic, 
which  are  admirably  Qualified  to  give  comfort  and  relief  to  the  broken 
heart,  and  may  afford  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  clergy  in  the 
most  popular  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  ministries.    The 

'  [p.  662.]        *  [See  additions  to  nots  (J)  p.  colvii.  below.]        *  [vol.  viii.  p.  573.] 
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EBiiitential  litanj  at  the  end  of  the  work,  is  a  striking  sammary  of 
uman  crimes  and  follies. 

The  last  in  date,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  his  devo- 
tional works,  is  his  '  Worthy  communicant,'  which  is  indeed,  as  its 
subject  required,  not  only  devotional  but  practical,  and  embraces  in 
itself  many  of  the  same  powerful  and  persuasive  ailments  against 
the  self-flattery  of  the  unrepenting  sinner,  and  the  needless  terrors  of 
the  scrupulous  conscience,  which  are  detailed  at  greater  length,  and 
with  a  larger  display  of  authorities,  in  the  controversial  and  casuis- 
tical works  which  occupy  the  preceding  volumes.  This  indeed,  with 
the  '  Holy  living  and  dying,'  may  be  said  to  offer  a  complete  summary 
of  the  duties  and  specimen  of  the  devotions  of  a  Christian ;  in  which, 
while  no  necessary  question  of  practice  or  piety  is  passed  over,  no 
doubtful  or  merely  controversial  question  is  admitted.  In  the  lessons 
which  flow  from  this  chair,  in  the  incense  which  flames  on  this  altar, 
the  sound  of  worldly  polemics  is  hushed,  the  light  of  worldly  fires  be- 
comes  dim.  We  see  a  saint  in  his  closet,  a  christian  bishop  in  his 
ministry,  and  we  rise  from  the  intercourse  impressed  and  softened  with 
a  sense  how  much  our  own  practice  yet  nec^s  amendment,  and  how 
mighty  has  been  that  faith  of  which  these  are  the  fruits,  that  hope  of 
which  these  are  the  pledges  and  prelibations. 

Of  the  broader  and  more  general  lines  of  Taylor's  literary  character, 
a  very  few  observations  may  be  sufficient.  The  greatness  of  his  at- 
tainments, and  the  powers  of  his  mind,  are  evident  in  all  his  writings, 
and  to  the  least  attentive  of  his  readers.  It  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
branch  of  learning  or  of  scientific  pursuit  to  which  he  does  not  occa- 
sionally allude ;  or  any  author  of  eminence,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
with  whom  he  does  not  evince  himself  acquainted.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  as  very  few  other  writers  have  had  equal  riches  to  display,  so  he 
is  apt  to  display  his  stores  with  a  lavish  exuberance,  which  the  severer 
taste  of  Hooker  or  of  Barrow  would  have  condemned  as  ostentatious, 
or  rejected  as  cumbersome.  Yet  he  is  far  from  a  mere  reporter  of 
other  men's  aiguments,  a  textuary  of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  who  re- 
signs his  reas6n  into  the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  employs 
no  other  instrument  for  convincing  his  readers  than  a  lengthened  string 
of  authorities.  His  familiarity  with  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  is  employed  to  illustrate  more  frequently  than  to  establish 
his  positions;  and  may  be  traced  not  so  much  in  direct  citation 
(though  of  this  too  there  is  perhaps  more  than  sufficient)  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  allusions,  the  character  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  terms  of  foreign  derivation,  or  employed  in  a 
foreign  and  unusual  meaning. 

It  is  thus  that  he  more  than  once  refers  to  obscure  stories  in  ancient 
writers,  as  if  they  were  of  necessity  as  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  him- 
self;  that  he  talks  of  '  poor  Attihus  Aviola,'  ot '  the  Lybian  lion'  that 
'  brake  loose  into  his  wilderness  and  killed  two  Boman  boys,'  as  if  the 
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accidents  of  which  he  is  speaking  had  occurred  in  London  a  few  weeks 
before.  It  is  thus  that  in  warning  an  English  (or  a  Welsh)  auditory 
against  the  brief  term  of  mortal  luxury,  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of 
ancient  dainties,  and  talks  of  '  the  condited  bellies  of  the  scarus'  and 
'drinking  of  healths  by  the  numeral  letters  of  Philenium's  name/  It 
is  thus  that  one  of  his  strangest  and  harshest  similes,  where  he  com- 
pares an  ill-sorted  marriage  to  '  going  to  bed  with  a  dragon/  is  the 
tu^estion  of  a  mind  familiar  with  those  lamia  with  female  faces  and 
extremities  like  a  serpent,  of  whose  enticements  strarige  stories  are  told 
in  the  old  dcemonologies.  And  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  'justice' 
instead  of  the  'juice'  of  fishes;  of  an  'excellent'  pain;  of  the  gospel 
being  preached  not  to  '  the  common  people'  but  to  '  idiots ;'  and  of 
'  serpents'  (meaning  '  creeping  things')  devouring  our  bodies  in  the 
grave*  It  is  this  which  gives  to  many  of  his  most  striking  passages 
the  air  of  translations,  and  which  in  fact  may  well  lead  us  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  indeed  the  selected  members  of  different  and 
disjointed  classics. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  circumstances  can  be  named  which  so  greatly 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  his  matter,  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  language,  as  those  copious  drafts  on  all  whicli  is 
wise,  or  beautiful,  or  extraordinary,  in  ancient  writers  or  in  foreign 
tongues ;  and  the  very  singularity  and  hazard  of  his  phrases  have  not 
unfrequently  a  peculiar  charm,  which  the  observers  of  a  tamer  and 
more  ordinary  diction  can  never  hope  to  inspire. 

One  of  these  archaisms,  and  a  wry  graceful  one,  is  the  introduction 
of  the  comparative  degree,  simply  and  without  its  contrasted  quantity, 
of  which  he  has  made  a  very  frequent  use,  but  which  he  has  never 
employed  without  producing  an  effect  of  striking  beauty. 

Thus,  he  tells  us  of  '  a  more  healthy  sorrow ;'  of  '  the  air's  looser 
garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire ;'  which,  though  in  a  style 
purely  English  they  would  be  probably  replaced  by  positive  or  super- 
lative epithets,  could  hardly  suffer  this  change  without  a  considerable 
detraction  from  the  spirit  and  raciness  of  the  sentence.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  the  use  of  '  prevaricate'  in  an  active  sense ; 
to  '  the  temeration  of  ruder  handlings ;'  and  to  many  similar  expres- 
sions, which,  if  unusual,  are  at  least  expressive  and  sonorous,  and  which 
could  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  vernacular  phrases  with- 
out a  loss  of  brevity  or  beauty.  Of  such  expressions  as  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  their  use,  to  be  effectual  or  allowable,  sliould 
be  more  discreet  perhaps,  and  infrequent,  than  is  the  case  in  the  works 
of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  familiarity  which  he  himself  displays,  and 
which  he  apparently  expected  to  find  in  an  almost  equal  degree  in  his 
readers  or  hearers,  with  the  facts  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophy, 
the  jH^uctions  of  distimt  climates,  and  the  customs  of  distant  nations. 
Nor  in  the  allusions  or  examples  which  he  extracts  fi-om  such  sources 
is  he  always  attentive  to  the  weight  of  authority,  or  the  probability  of 
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the  fact  alleged.  The  age  indeed  in  which  he  lived  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  credulous  one.  The  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  the 
enterprise  of  travellers,  and  the  unskilful  and  as  yet  immature  efforts 
of  the  new  philosophy,  had  extended  the  knowledge  of  mankind  just 
far  enough  to  make  them  know  that  much  yet  remained  uncertain, 
nnd  that  many  things  were  true  which  their  fathers  had  held  for  im- 
possible. Such  absence  of  scepticism  is,  of  all  states  of  the  human 
mind,  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  knowledge;  but  for  the 
preservation  of  truths  abeady  acquired,  and  the  needful  separation 
of  truth  from  falsehood,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
men,  however  positive,  with  more  of  doubt  than  Boyle,  Wilkins,  or 
even  Bacon,  appear  to  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise. 

But  Taylor  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  critical  enquirer  into  facts 
(however  strange)  of  history  or  philosophy.  If  such  alleged  facta 
suited  his  purpose,  he  received  them  without  examination,  and  re- 
tailed them  without  scruple ;  and  we  therefore  read  in  his  works  of 
such  doubtful  or  incredible  examples  as  that  of  a  single  city  contain- 
ing fifteen  million  of  inhabitants;  of  the  Neapolitan  manna,  which 
failed  as  soon  as  it  was  subjected  to  a  tax;  and  of  the  monument 
'  nine  furlongs  high,'  which  was  erected  by  Ninus  the  Assyrian. 

Nor  in  his  illustrations,  even  when  they  refer  to  matters  of  daily 
observation,  or  of  undoubted  truth,  is  he  always  attentive  to  accuracy. 
''  When  men  sell  a  mule,''  he  tells  us,  "  they  speak  of  the  horse  that 
begat  him,  not  of  the  ass  that  bore  him :"  it  is  singular  that  he  should 
forget  that  of  mules  the  ass  is  always  the  father.  What  follows  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  it  shews  a  forgetfulness  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  events  in  the  Old  testament. 
"We  should  fight,"  savs  he,  "as  Gideon  did,  with  three  hundred  hardy 
brave  fellows  that  would  stand  against  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make 
a  noise  with  ram's  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  the  men  at  the  siege 
of  Jericho."  Had  he  thought  twice,  he  must  have  recollected  that 
'  making  a  noise'  was  at  least  one  principal  part  of  the  service  required 
from  Gideon's  troops,  and  that  the  '  broken  pitchers'  were  their  pro- 
perty alone,  and  a  circumstance  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  si^  of 
Jericho  affords  not  the  least  mention. 

An  occasional  occurrence  of  such  errors  is  indeed  unavoidable ;  and^ 
irrelevant  as  some  of  his  illustrations  are,  and  uncertain  as  may  be 
the  truth  of  others,  there  is  none  perhaps  of  his  readers  who  would 
wish  those  illustrations  fewer,  to  which  his  works  owe  so  much  of 
their  force,  their  impressiveness,  and  their  entertainment.  As  a  rea- 
soner,  I  do  not  think  him  matchless^.  He  is  indeed  always  acute,  and 
in  practical  questions  almost  always  sensible.  His  knowledge  was  so 
vast,  that  on  every  point  of  discussion  he  set  out  with  great  advantage, 
as  being  familiar  with  all  the  necessary  prt;liminaries  of  the  question, 
and  with  every  ground  or  argument  which  had  been  elicited  on  either 

■  [Sec  note  (E  ♦)  p.  ccliii.  below.] 
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side  by  former  controversies.  But  his  own  understanding  was  rather 
inventive  than  critical.  He  never  failed  to  find  a  plausible  argument 
for  any  opinion  which  he  himself  entertained ;  he  was  as  ready  with 

f)lausible  objections  to  every  argument  which  might  be  advanced  by 
lis  adversaries;  and  he  was  completely  master  of  the  whole  detail  of 
controversial  attack  and  defence,  and  of  every  weapon  of  eloquence, 
irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  was  most  proper  to  persuade  or  to  silence. 
But  his  own  views  were  sometimes  mdistinpt,  and  often  hasty.  His 
opinions  therefore,  though  always  honest  and  ardent,  he  had  some- 
times occasion  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  change ;  and  instances  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  not  only  where  his  reasoning  is  inconclusive, 
but  where  positions  ardently  maintained  in  some  of  his  writings  are 
doubted  or  denied  in  others.  But  it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
he  wrote  during  a  life  in  itself  not  long,  and  in  its  circumstances  by 
no  means  favourable  to  accurate  research  or  calm  reasoning.  Nor  can 
it  be  a  subject  of  surprise  that  a  poor  and  oppressed  man  should  be 
sometimes  hurried  too  far  in  opposition  to  his  persecutors,  or  that  one 
who  had  so  little  leisure  for  the  correction  of  his  works  should  occa- 
sionaUy  be  found  to  contradict  and  repeat  himself. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  versatility  of  his  talents, 
which,  though  uniformly  exerted  on  subjects  appropriate  to  his  pro- 
fession,  are  distinguished,  where  such  weapons  are  needed,  by  irony 
and  caustic  humour,  as  well  as  by  those  milder  and  sublimer  beauties 
of  style  and  sentiment  which  are  his  more  familiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Yet  to  such  weapons  he  has  never  recourse  either 
wantonly  or  rashly :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  instance  in  which  he  has 
employed  them  in  the  cause  of  private  or  personal,  or  even  polemical 
hostility,  or  any  occasion  where  their  fullest  severity  was  not  justified 
and  called  for  by  crimes,  by  cruelty,  by  interested  superstition,  or  base 
and  sordid  hypocrisy.  His  satire  was  always  kept  in  check  by  the  depth 
and  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings,  his  charity,  and  his  humility. 

It  is  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects  however  that  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  mind  is  most,  and  most  successfully^  developed.  To 
this  service  he  devotes  his  most  glowing  language,  to  this  his  aptest 
illustrations :  his  thoughts,  and  his  words,  at  once  burst  into  a  flame, 
when  touched  by  the  coals  of  this  altar;  and  whether  he  describes 
the  duties,  or  dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  high;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  his  brethren, 
or  offers  up  his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of 
all,  his  conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most 
sacred  description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want,  what  they  can- 
not be  said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement. 

It  is  this  distinctive  excellence,  still  more  than  the  other  qualifica- 
tions of  learning  and  logical  acuteness,  which  has  placed  him,  even  in 
that  age  of  gigantic  talent,  on  an  eminence  superior  to  any  of  his  im- 
mediate contemporaries ;  which  has  exempted  him  from  the  compa^ 
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rative  neglect^  into  which  the  dry  and  repulsive  learning  of  Andrewes 
and  Sanderson  has  fallen ;  which  has  left  beliind  the  acutcTiess  of  Ilales^ 
and  the  imaginative  and  copious  eloquence  of  bishop  Hall,  at  a  dis- 
tance hardly  less  than  the  cold  elegance  of  Clark,  and  the  dull  good 
sense  of  Tillotson ;  and  has  seated  him,  by  the  almost  unanimous  esti- 
mate of  posterity,  on  the  same  lofty  elevation  with  Hooker  and  with 
Barrow, 

Of  such  a  triumvirate,  who  shall  settle  the  precedence  ?  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  not  far  from  the  truth  to  observe,  that  Hooker  claims  the 
foremost  rank  in  sustained  and  classic  dignity  of  style,  in  political  and 
pragmatical  wisdom ;  that  to  Barrow  the  praise  must  be  assigned  of 
the  closest  and  clearest  views,  and  of  a  taste  the  most  controlled  and 
chastened ;  but  that  in  imagination,  in  interest,  in  that  which  more 
properly  and  exclusively  deserves  the  name  of  genius,  Taylor  is  to  be 
placed  before  either.  The  first  awes  most,  the  second  convinces  most, 
the  third  persuades  and  delights  most :  and  (according  to  the  decision 
of  one  whose  own  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  £nglish  literature  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  by  posterity)  Hooker  is  the  object  of  our 
reverence,  Barrow  of  our  admiration,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  of  our  love'. 

*  [It  was  within  the  period  of  one 
generation  from  Taylor's  dcatli,  that 
Siiaftesbury,  having  spoken  of '  his  many 
devotional  works*  was  able  to  add,  con- 
cerning their  popularity,  as  follows, — 
*  In  effect,  we  sec  the  reverend  doctor's 
treatises  standing,  as  it  were,  in  the  front 
of  this  order  of  authors,  and  as  the  fore- 
most of  those  '  good  books'  used  by  the 
pol  test  and  most  refined  devotees  of 
either  sex.  They  maintain  the  principal 
place  in  the  study  of  almost  every  elegant 
and  high  divine.  They  stand  in  folios 
and  other  volumes,  adorned  with  variety 
of  pictures,  gildings,  and  other  deco- 
rations, on  the  advanced  shelves  or  glass 
cupboards  of  the  lady's  closets.  They 
are  in  use  at  all  seasons,  and  for  all 
places,  as  well  for  church- service  as 
closet- preparation ;  and,  in  short,  may 
vie  with  any  devotional  books  in  British 
Christendom.  And  for  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  the  man  himself,  I  leave  it  to 
you,  gentlemen, .  .  to  except  against  it  if 
you  think  proper.*  Characteristics,  voL 
liL  misc.  5.  ch.  3. 

About  the  same  time  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Taylor's  devotional  works  was 
made  to  play  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of  ^a 
court; — The  Duchess   of  Marlborough 


'  wrote  the  queen'  (Anne) '  a  long  letter, 
in  some  passages  extremely  insolent,  but 
finishing  with  a  schooling  lecture  on  the 
necessity  of  forgiveness  of  injuries  before 
communication'  at  the  Lord's  supper. 
'  She  likewise  obliged  the  queen  with  a 
Prayer-book,  interlined,  and  a  copy  of  Je- 
remy Taylor's  *  Holy  Living  and  Dying,* 
with  the  leaves  marked  and  turned  down 
of  the  passages  by  which  her  majesty's 
soul  was  to  profit  before  partaking  of  the 
sacred  rite.' — Miss  Strickland's  Life  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Narcisaa,  in  Pope's   '  Cbanotert   of 
Women,'  is  described  as 
*  Now  deep  in  Taylor  sod  tbe  Book  of  Mutyrs^ 
Now  drinking  ettron  with  hla  giaoo  and  Qfaar- 
tro8.T 

fA^  ff4fim-  Bavftdftf  lA  Bdppavop,  Kmi  ^m 
TalKatpop.  Note  to  Parr's  Spital  scimon, 
[who  refers  to  Lucian,  Demonax  62. 
^EpvrnOtU  U  wore,  rls  «frr^  ip4ffitot  tup 
^iXoff6^>mp,  l0ir,  ndirrts  fthp  Oavncurroi' 

^loy^rup,  K<d  ^ixfi  *Apttrrnntop.]  This 
characteristic  and  powerful  sentence  has 
been  already  noticed  by  archdcftcon  Bon* 
ney. 
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NOTE  (A.) 

Mb.  BoirirBT  supposes  him  to  have  been  their  second  son ;  but  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  connexion,  Mr.  Julius  Hare,  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  for  the  following  list,  extracted  from  the  parish 
register,  which  makes  it  apparent  that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  and  one 
elder  sister.  There  are  other  persons  of  the  same  name  mentioned  in  the 
register,  but  none  whom  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  connected  with  the 
bishop^s  fiunily.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  surname  of  Nathaniel  Tay- 
lor's wife  is  correctly  spelled,  the  writing  in  the  register  being  yeiy  indistinct. 
As  their  first  son  was  named  Edmond,  it  is  probable  that  the  Edmond  Taylor 
entered  as  churchwarden,  was  Nathaniel's  father  or  near  relation. 

'^  1589.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

1605.  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  Mary  Dean,  married  the  13th  of  October. 

1606.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

Edmond,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor,  bapt.  August  3. 

1607.  Edmond  Taylor,  buried  22d  September. 

1609.  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt  11th  June. 
1611.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  8  December. 
1613.  Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  15  August. 
1616.  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  21  July. 
1619.  John  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt.  13  ApriL 
1621.  Churchwardens,  Tobias  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Taylor.*' 

There  are  two  old  houses  in  Cambridge,  which  tradition  points  out  as 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  haying  been  the  place  of  Taylor's  birth.  The 
preference  seems  to  rest  with  that  which  is  now  the  Bull  inn,  opposite  Trinity 
church.  The  rival  tenement,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Wrestlers,  in  the 
Petty  Cury,  is,  as  I  am  assured,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish  where  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  his  brothers  were  baptized,  where  his  parents  were  married,  and 
where  his  iather,  as  aboye  stated,  seryed  the  office  of  churchwarden. 

NOTE  (B.) 

The  arms  are  "  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  sable,  three  escallops,  or ;  the 
crest  a  lion  rampant,  issuant,  ermine,  haying  between  his  paws  a  ducal  coro- 
net^ or."    I  find  in  Qwyllim's  Henddiy,  p.  244,  (a  book  so  fidl  of  odd  infor- 
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mation  and  entertainment  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  almost  to  justify  the  pre- 
dilection of  sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldiston,)  that  *'  this  coat  was  confirmed  to 
Roger  Taylor,  son  of  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Roger  Taylor,  of  London,  esquire, 
by  sir  William  Segar,  Garter,  December  4,  1674,  in  the  12th  year  of  king 
James  the  first.'*  But  my  enquiries  at  the  heralds'  office  have  not  succeeded 
in  tracing  any  connection  between  this  &mily,  and  that  either  of  the  bishop, 
or  doctor  Rowland  Taylor. — [See  Taylor's  letter  to  Dugdale,  p.  xxxt.  aboTO.] 

NOTE  (C.) 

The  account  of  Rowland  Taylor's  character  and  sufferings  may  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  155,  ed.  1752,  and  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  toL  u.  p.  483.    The  spot  where  he  suffered  on  Aldham  common 
was  disdnguished  in  after  times  by  a  rude  stone  with  a  ruder  inscription : — 
Doctor  Taylor,  for  defending  what  was  good. 
In  thiB  place  shed  his  blood. 

This  was  enclosed  with  iron  rails  by  David  Wilkins,  D.D.,  rector  of  Hadleigh 
in  1721.     (See  Nichols'  Illustrations  of  Literary  Histoiy,  toI.  iii.   p.  436.) 
In  1819,  a  neat  obelisk  was  erected  above  it  by  subscription,  with  the  follow- 
ing spirited  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hay  Drummond : — 
<'  This  is  the  victory  that  overoometh  the  worid,  even  our  fidth. 


Mark  this  rode  stone,  where  Taylor  daontless  stood. 
Where  zeal  inftiriate  drank  the  nuutyr*s  blood  I 
Hadleigh  I  that  day  how  numy  a  tearful  eye 
Saw  thy  loved  pastor  dragged  a  victim  by ! 
Still  scattering  gifts  and  blessings  as  he  past, 
To  the  blind  pair  his  farewell  alms  were  cast 
His  clinging  flock  ev'n  here  aronnd  him  pray'd, 
*  As  thou  hast  aided  os,  be  God  thine  aid  V 
Nor  taunts,  nor  bribe  of  mitred  rank,  nor  stake, 
Nor  blows,  nor  flames,  his  heart  of  firmness  shake 
Serene,  his  folded  hands,  his  apward  eyes. 
Like  holy  Stephen's,  seek  the  opening  skies : — 
There,  fixed  in  rapture,  his  prophetic  sight 
Views  truth  dawn  clear  on  England's  bigot  night. 
Triumphant  saint !  he  bow*d  to  kiss  the  rod ; 
Then  soar'd  on  seraph  wing  to  meet  his  God  V* 

NOTE  (D.) 

In  the  note  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  admission  at  Gains  college  (see  Bonney,  p. 
3,  4,  note,)  his  tutor  Bachcroft  represents  him  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
having  been  for  ten  years  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Lowering.  But  in  162^ 
the  year  of  his  entrance,  he  cannot  have  been  more  than  thirteen,  and  he  is 
represented  as  no  more  by  his  friend  and  encomiast  bishop  Rust.  It  is  pro- 
baUe  therefore  that  his  parents,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  university,  represented  him  as  older  than  he  really  was,  and  as  having 
attended  school  longer  than  he  could  have  done  with  any  advantage.  Henco 
however  a  degree  of  uncertainty  has  attached  itself  to  his  age ;  and  sir  James 
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Ware,  in  the  catalogue  of  Irish  bishops,  has  supposed  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death  to  have  been  two  years  older  than  he  really  can  haTe  been. — [See  note 
to  p.  xiiL  aboTe.] 

NOTE  (B.) 

In  the  PieUu  puerilii  of  Erasmus  [inter  coUoq.  famU.  tom.  L  ool.  650  B] 
the  young  scholar  is  made  to  say,  Adomata  parentibtu  men$a,  recUo  oonu^ 
crationem;  deinde  prandetUibus  ministro,  donee  jtibeor  et  ipte  prandium 
tumere. 

[NOTE  (E«.; 

In  Des  Maiseauz*  Life  of  Ohillingworth,  p.  60,  ed.  1725,  occurs  a  sentence 
which  has  been  thought  with  much  probability  to  refer  to  Jeremy  Taylor 
during  his  residence  in  Oxford,  and  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  Ohil- 
lingworth  is  writiog  to  a  friend  whom  he  addresses  as  '  Deare  Harry,'  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Hemry  (afterwards  sir  Henry)  Coventry : 
and  in  alluding  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  lately  had  before  leaving 
Oxford  with  this  '  Harry*  and  Mr.  Coventry,  introduces  the  name  of  another 
person,  who  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  conversation ; — 

"  Mr.  Taylor  did  much  confirme  my  opinion  of  his  sufficience ;  but  let  mee 
tell  you  in  your  eare— methinks  he  wants  much  of  the  ethicall  part  of  a  dis- 
courser,  and  slights  too  much  many  times  the  arguments  of  those  he  dis- 
courses with :  but  this  is  a  fault  he  would  quickly  leave,  if  he  had  a  friend 
that  would  discreetly  tell  him  of  it.  If  you  or  Mr.  Coventry  would  tell  him, 
that  you  heard  one  that  knows  him,  magnifye  him  exceedingly  for  other 
things,  but  censure  him  for  this,  you  might  doe  him  a  very  friendly  office : 
and  my  writing  to  you  thus  gives  you  ground  enough  to  say  so  truly ;  but 
you  must  not  give  the  least  suspicion  that  I  am  the  man,  and  therefore  not 
do  it  yet  a  good  while." 

Taylor's  character  as  a  controversialist  in  later  years  was  certainly  open 
to  the  remark  conveyed  in  the  above  sentence,  and  makes  it  sufficiently  pro- 
bable (the  date  and  other  circumstances  agreeing)  that  he  was  the  person 
referred  to.] 

NOTE  (P.) 

The  archbishop's  letter  of  reoonmiendation  is  as  follows :  it  has  been  already 
published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Aiheiia 
OxonierueSf  art.  Taylor,  p.  782,  vol.  iii.,  from  Tanner's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  A 
copy  also,  corresponding  exactly  with  this,  is  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls. 

"^  To  the  warden  and  fellows  of  All-Souls  colL  Oxford. 
Saluiem  in  Chritto. 
"  These  are  on  the  behalf  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good  scholar :  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  being  to  give  over  his  fellowship,  was  with  me  at  Lambeth,  and,  I  thank 
him,  freely  preferred  me  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed  in  his  place. 
Now  having  seriously  deliberated  with  myself  touching  this  business,  and 
being  willing  to  recommend  such  an  one  to  you  as  you  might  thank  me  for^  I 
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am  resoWed  to  pitch  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Taylour,  of  whose  abilitys  and  suffi- 

cienejB  every  ways  I  have  received  very  good  assurance.     And  I  do  hereby 

heartily  pray  you  to  give  him  all  furtherance  by  yourself  and  the  fellows  at 

the  next  election,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will  approve  himself  a  worthy 

and  learned  member  of  your  society.    And  tho*  he  has  had  his  breeding  for 

the  most  part  in  the  other  tmiversity,  yet  I  hope  that  shall  be  no  prejudice 

to  him,  in  regard  that  he  is  incorporated  into  Oxford  (tU  sit  eodem  ordine^ 

grculuy  ^.)  and  admitted  into  University  college.    Neither  can  I  learn  that 

there  is  any  thing  in  your  local  statutes  against  it.    I  doubt  not  but  you  will 

use  him  with  so  &ir  respects  as  befits  a  man  of  his  rank  and  leamiDg,  for 

which  I  shall  not  &il  to  give  you  thanks.    So  I  leave  him  to  your  kindness, 

and  rest 

Tour  loving  friend 

William  Cak*. 
Lambeth  House,  October  28, 1635." 

My  authority  for  the  account  I  have  g^ven  of  the  proceedings  of  the  col- 
lefi^e  in  coosequence  of  this  letter,  is  a  certificate  signed  '  William  Paj^e,'  con- 
tained in  a  note  to  a  MS.  copy  of  the  statutes  of  All  Souls,  with  many  mar- 
ginal observations,  which  formerly  belonged  to  warden  Gardiner,  and  is  now 
kept  in  the  warden's  lodgings  as  an  heir-loom.  Page  gives  the  accoimt 
nearly  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  vouches  from  his  own  knowledge  (he  having 
been  a  fel'ow  of  the  college  at  the  time)  that  the  fellows  were  'almost  una- 
nimous in  their  election  of  Taylor.' 

The  William  Page  whose  narrative  this  is,  was  a  person  of  some  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souls,  1619,  and  was 
afterwards,  through  the  patronage  of  Laud,  rector  of  Reading  school,  and  of 
East  Locking  near  Wantage.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  treatise  on 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  archbishop  Abbot  commanded  him  to 
suppress,  but  which  Laud  on  succeeding  to  the  primacy  encouraged  him  to 
publish.— Wood,  JtkencB,  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  ed.  1721  •. 

The  nomination  of  Taylor  te  the  fellowship  on  its  devolving,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  the  visitor,  has  been  also  published  both  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr. 
Bonney. 

Nominatio  Jer,  Taylor  ad  locum  Socii  in  CoH.  Omn.  Anim.  Oxon. 

Oididmtu  providenfia  divina  Cant:  arckiep'tis,  totius  Aviglice  primus  et 
metropol.  necnon  untversitatis  Oxon.  canceUar,  eollegiiqm  Animarum  omiuum 
fiddium  defunctorum  de  Oxon.  msUator,  patronus  et  ordiiiarius,  Dilectig 
nobis  in  Christo  custody  vice-custodi,  omnibtisque  et  singulis  dicti  ccUegii  sociis 
et  sc^  jlarihus  salutem  et  gratiam.  Cum  locus  socii  artistes  coUegii  vestri  dudum 
vacaverit  et  vacuus  est  in  prcesentiy  cumque  potestas  supplendi  de/ictentem  nw 
merum  sociorum  vestrorum  nobis  per  statuta  vestri  coUegii  sit  reservatOy  ratione 
ncgligentuz  vestrce,  eo  quod  dictus  locus  socii  vacantis  infra  dies  in  staiuUs 

•  [Wood  is  in  error  here,  in  two  points.  Benefiwtions,  pp.  16, 9 ;  Lond.  1841.    Se- 

First,  the  Page  who  was  appointed  ra*«ter  condly.  Laud   when  he   encoura^    the 

of  Reading  school  (in  1636)  was  a  fellow  publication  of  Page*8  book  was  bishop  of 

of  St.  John's,  and  only    M.A.,  whereas  London,    not    abp.  of  Conterbun-.      See 

Win.  Page  of  All  Souls  took  the  decree  of  Laud's    Hi^torv    of    his    chancellorship, 

D.D.  in  1634.    See  Abp.  Laud's  Berkshire  p.  39,  a:.d  Blisses  note.] 
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eoUegii  vestri  Hmitatos  per  vos  nan  fuerit  perimpletuM :  nos  numerum  soci- 
orum  vestrorum  secundum  potestatem  a/undatore  vestro  nobU  commieeam  im" 
plere  voUntet]Jeremiam  Taylor  artium  ntT^  ad  dictum  locum  artieke  vacantem 
desifffutmusy  vobU  mandantee  ut  prcefatum  Jeremiam  Taylor  ad  dictum  locum 
vacantem  secundum  formam  etatutorum  collegii  veetri  recipiatu  et  admittatis. 
In  eujue  rei  testimonium  siyiUvm  nostrum  archiep'ale  prcesentibus  apponi 
fecimus.  DaL  in  manerio  nostra  de  Lambehith,  vicesimo  prima  die  mensis 
NovembriSy  anna  D^ni  163d,  et  nostrcs  trans,  anno  tertio. 

In  ooDsequenoe  of  this  mandate  Taylor  was  admitted,  as  appears  bj  the 
college  book,  where  ho  is  described  as  Jeremxas  Taylor^  Dioc.  Elie.  Jrtium 
Mag,  1636.  Jan.  14.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  he  and  two  others  who  were 
admitted  at  the  same  time  are  described  as  admitted  in  veros  et  perpetuos 
socios.  But  to  become  an  actual  fellow  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  pre- 
vious year  of  probation,  is  a  privilef^  peculiar  to  founders  kin.  How  Taylor 
came  by  it  I  am  ignorant  If  I  could  trace  his  descent  to  any  of  the  families 
connected  with  the  stock  of  Ohichele,  it  would  sufficiently  confirm  my  hypo- 
thesis of  his  gentility ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  without  iDformation. — [Taylor 
was  elected  probationary  fellow,  Nov.  3, 1635,  and  actual  fellow,  Jan.  14, 1636. 
— Willmott] 

NOTE  (G.) 

"  Then  followed  the  charge  of  Sancta  Clara's  book,  alias  Monnsieur  S*. 
Giles :  so  they  expressed  it,  and  I  must  follow  the  way  they  lead  me.  First 
then,  they  charge  that  I  had  often  confcTence  with  him  while  he  was  writing 
his  book  intituled  Deus^  NaturOy  Oratia.  No ;  he  never  came  to  me  till  he 
was  ready  to  print  that  book.  Then  some  friends  of  his  brought  him  to  me. 
His  suit  then  was,  that  he  might  print  that  book  here.  Upon  speech  with 
him,  I  found  the  scope  of  his  book  to  be  such,  as  that  the  church  of  England 
would  have  little  cause  to  thank  him  for  it :  aud  so  absolutely  denied  it.  Nor 
did  he  ever  come  more  at  me  after  this,  but  twice  or  thrice  at  most,  wben  he 
made  great  friends  to  me,  that  he  might  print  another  book  to  prove  that 
bishops  are  by  divine  right.  My  answer  then  was,  that  I  did  not  like  the 
way  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  in  the  case  of  episcopacy.  And  how- 
soever, that  I  would  never  give  way  that  any  such  book  should  be  printed 
here  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanist,  and  that  the  bishops  of  England  were  able 
ta  defend  their  own  cause  and  calling,  vrithout  calling  in  aid  from  Rome ; 
and  would  in  due  time.  Maintenance  he  never  had  any  from  me,  nor  did  I 
then  know  him  to  be  a  priest.  Nor  was  there  any  proof  so  much  as  offered 
in  contrary  to  any  of  this.** — Laud*s  Troubles  and  Triab,  p.  385. 

For  the  manner  of  I>avenport*s  introduction  to  Laud  by  Lindsell,  see  Can- 
teTb\iry*8  Doom,  p.  427  ;  quoted  in  the  Athena  Oxonienses,  yol.  iiL  col.  1223. 

NOTE  (H.) 

Qnatidianis  eorum  quae  regi(e  commendarent  literce  ad  gradum  qtiemcunque 
promatianibus  lassata  demum  nniversitas,  frequentem  vicesimo  prima  Fdr* 
senatun  caegiti  in  qua  vice-cancellarii  et  pra/ectarum  libiUtts  supplex^  regl 
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contra  gradm  temere  et  quasi  fortuHo  conferendos  porrigendus,  palam  reei- 
tatiir.  Hi  vero  damna  nobis  necessario  facienda  Carolo  ob  aculos  ponebanif 
actibus  tUiqy^e  et  exercUiU  quibusque  schoUuticis  in  desuetudinem  abeunttbus, 
vel  etiam  omnino  ddetis,  csrarium  academicum  exinanitum  fore,  restinctU 
quoqtte  magnorum  ingeniorum  stitdiis  summa  univerdtatem  ir^famia  labora- 
turam  edocentes.  Accepto  aiUem  supplici  tUo  togatorum  Itbello,  tunc  quidem 
ostendit  rex  quam  vere  et  animitus  bonarum  literarum  curam  ageret,  Qvamvis 
enim  et  opibus  et  atUhoritate  haud  adeo  abundanti  percommodum  vider^ur 
fidem  suarum  et  ofieia  honortbus  togatis  remunerarey  statuit  tamen  et  edixit 
nequU  gradum  academicum  in  qu<jestum  ambiens  literas  suas  commendairices 
deinceps  expectaret ;  quod  si  cuiquam  concederentur^  ad  locum  inter  academi- 
cos  quern  expeteret  habilem  sese  et  tdoneum  secundum  statxUa  probaret,  cau- 
tionem  de  prcestaivdis  exercitiis  tnterponerety  ^  feuda  consueta  persolveret ; 
aliter  nuilam  literamm  suarum  hahendam  esse  rationem, — ^Wood,  Hist,  ei 
Ant.  Ox.  ann.  1642. 1.  i  p.  368. 

NOTE  (I.) 

**  I  had  no  books,"  says  Taylor, ''  of  my  own  here,  nor  any  in  the  Toisinage ; 
and  but  that  I  remembered  the  result  of  some  of  those  excellent  discourses  I 
had  heard  your  lordship  make,  when  I  was  so  happy  as  in  private  to  gather 
up  what  your  temperance  and  modesty  forbids  to  be  public,  I  had  come  im 
pr(jslia  inermis,  and  like  enough  might  have  fared  accordingly.'* — ^Epistle  de- 
dicatory to  the  Liberty  of  prophesying,  vol.  y.  p.  343.  [And  at  the  end  of  the 
epistle,  p.  364, . .  "  Your  lordship  knows  your  own  ;  for  out  of  your  mines  I 
have  digged  the  mineral,  only  I  have  stamped  it  with  my  own  imago,  as  you 
may  perceive  by  the  deformities  Avhich  are  in  it."]  For  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  afforded  by  Hatton  to  Dugdale,  see  Wood,  A  then.  ii.  Fasti,  p. 
92  ;  and  Dugdale's  dedication  to  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  Hatton*8 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  have  been  never  impeached. 
Of  the  first,  the  letter  from  king  Charles,  published  by  Mr.  Bonney,  is  an 
evidence :  as  is  also  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  by  the  parliament  in  1649; 
Whitelock,  p.  125.  The  latter  was  shewn  by  the  pains  which  he  took  in 
frustrating  the  attempt  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  bring  over  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  to  popery  ;  see  Clarendon,  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  426  ;  and  Carte,  Life  of 
Ormond,  ii.  pp.  164,  7,  8.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  none  of  Tay- 
lor's biographers  have  noticed  a  passage  in  his  dedication  of  the  Great  Exem- 
plar, in  which  he  appears  to  claim  kindred  with  Hatton.  He  there  *  entreats 
his  lordship  to  account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatives.*  This  is  a  very 
unusual  expression,  if  he  meant  by  it  no  more  than  *  friends*  or '  dependants ;' 
and  the  word  *  relative*  is  elsewhere  employed  by  Taylor  in  its  usual  and 
modem  acceptation.  The  fi^mily  of  Taylor  himself  is  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  enquire  whether  or  at  what  period  his  ances- 
tors had  become  connected  with  those  of  his  patron.  But  the  connexion 
(though  it  would  in  this  case  hardly  amotmt  to  relationship)  may  have  been 
through  one  of  his  wives ;  though  on  this  point  also  I  am  without  informa- 
tion.—[See  note  to  p.  xxxviii.  above.] 
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NOTE  (J.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  in  12mo.,  entitled, '  The  psalter  of  Davids 
with  titles  and  collects  according  to  the  matter  of  each  psalm.  By  the  right 
honourable  Christopher  Hatton.  Oxon.  1644/  The  same  work  occurs  in 
Boyston*s  catalogue  at  the  end  of  '  The  Great  Exemplar,  Lond.  1653.*  And 
the  'Fifth  edition,  with  additionals,'  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
same  bookseller,  appended  to  the  S^fi/SoAor  *H$uco'Wo\€tuKhv,  Lond.  1667. 

In  both  cases  it  is  said  to  be  b j  the  right  honourable  Christopher  Hatton ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  regarded  as  his  work  by  both  Wood  and  Collins.  The 
prefiaoe  however,  and  many  of  the  prayers,  bear  eyident  marks  of  Taylor's 
characteristic  and  inimitable  workmanship.  And  at  length,  in  the  eighth 
edition  enlarged,  published  by  Royston  in  1672,  the  name  of  Hatton  is 
omitted,  and  that  of  'Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  king  Charles  1st,  of 
blessed  memory,'  is  inserted  in  its  place. — ^To  these  &cts  nothing  can  be 
opposed  but  the  assertion  in  the  preface  that  its  author  did  not '  wait  at  the 
altar.*  But  if  the  work  were  designed  to*  pass  for  Hatton*s,  such  an  expression 
is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  to  find ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the  yolume 
is  now  indeed  very  generally  acknowledged. 

For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  aboTe  note,  I  have  again  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bonney's  manuscript  information. 


[Note. — ^The  '  psalter*  is  omitted  from  the  present  edition  of  Taylor's  works. 

The  book  was  originally  put  forth  as  Hatton*s,  and  for  many  years  currently 
known  and  spoken  of  as  his.  In  the  Bodleian  library  are  two  copies ;  the 
one  bearing  date  1644,  and  haying  this  MS.  note  in  the  beginning,  with  every 
appearance  of  originality,  **  For  the  use  of  the  publique  library  of  the  fiunous 
uniyersity  of  Oxford,  in  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  and  affection  towards 
her  by  Chr.  Hatton.**  The  other  is  of  date  1646,  with  this  MS.  note,  "  Liber 
Thom.  Barlow  e  coll.  Beg.  Oxon.  ex  dono  honoratissimi  yiri  Chtophori  Domini 
Hatton  authoris.** 

In  Roger  North's  Life  (p.  251;  4to.  Lond.  1744)  of  the  hon.  and  rey.  Dr. 
John  North,  who  was  nephew  of  lady  Hatton,  the  author,  haying  occasion  to 
mention  lord  Hatton,  says,  "  This  noble  lord  had  bright  parts,  and  professed 
also  to  be  religious ;  for  he  published  the  book  of  psalms,  with  a  prayer  suit- 
able to  each,  formed  by  himself:  which  book  is  called  *  Hatton's  Psalms,*  and 
may  be  found  in  the  closets  of  diyers  deyout  persons.  Such  difference  is 
often  found  between  men*s  pretensions  and  actions.**  (Compare  Rochester's 
'  Meditation,*  mentioned  by  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  yol.  iL  p.  73,  ed. 
1849.)  The  writer  here,  though  entertaining  no  respect  for  lord  Hatton,  and 
aliye  to  the  inconsistency  which  there  was  between  the  book  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person,  does  not  hint  that  it  was  not  his,  or  seem  even  to  have 
heard  of  the  suspicion. 

The  book  has  been  commonly  referred  to  as  ''  Lord  Hatton*s  Psalms :"  see 
Comber,  Companion  to  the  Temple,  part  L  sect.  8.   Dr.  Edward  Hyde  ('  Christ 

1.  r 
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and  His  Church,*  1658,  p.  302)  speaking  of  the  author  of  the  book  as  that 
'noble*  champion  of  Christ,  would  seem  to  have  alluded  to  Hatton's  rank. 

On  the  other  side  ; — In  the  Ashmolean  library  is  a  copy  of  the  '  psalter/ 
first  ed.  1644,  with  MS.  notes  by  Ant.  Wood,  to  the  effect  that  it  wai  written 
by  Taylor,  but  got  together  and  published  by  Hatton. 

A  note  by  Antony  Wood  is  but  little  authority ;  and  a  similar  testimonj 
of  his  is  set  aside,  toL  iii.  p.  447.  Nevertheless  it  does  appear  tiiat  Hat- 
ton  and  Taylor  did  in  a  measure  write  in  concert ;  see  note  (I)  aboTo.  And 
on  the  whole,  the  present  editor  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Taylor  had  a 
large  hand  in  the  psalter  from  the  first :  assisting  his  friend  periu^  with  the 
learning  of  the  pre&ce,  and  contributing  something  to  the  piety  of  the  prayera. 
The  impression  of  its  being  TayIor*s  rather  than  Hatton*s  would  be  gnduallj 
deepened  as  time  went  on,  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book,  and  by  the 
characters  of  the  men  respectively ;  and  thus  Royston  was  enabled  in  1672 
to  put  it  forth  with  the  more  honoured  name  of  Taylor. 

The  preface  seems  to  the  present  editor  to  be  professedly  written  by  a  per- 
son in  Hatton's  position  rather  than  in  TayloT*s ;  and  the  book  must,  he  eon- 
siders,  be  presented  to  the  world  as  Hatton*s,  though  with  an  understood  pro- 
bability that  Taylor  gave  large  assistance  towards  it.] 

NOTB  (K,) 

William  Nicholson  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Nicholson,  a  rich  clothier  of 
Stratford,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  at  Mag- 
dalen coU^^,  Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwards  bible-clerk  ;  and  eventually 
became  tutor  to  the  lord  Percy,  and  chaplain  to  his  father  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1616  he  was  elected  master  of  the  free-school  at  Croydon, 
where  his  discipline  and  powers  of  instruction  were  much  celebrated.  He  re- 
signed this  situation  in  1629,  -when  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Llandilo  Vawr, 
in  Caermarthenshire ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  dignities  of  resi- 
dentiary of  S.  David's  and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock.  In  1643  he  was  named 
as  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  probably  by  the  interest  of 
the  ear]  of  Northiunberland ;  but  he  never  took  his  place  among  them,  and 
his  livings  being  shortly  after  sequestered,  he  again  taught  school  for  his 
maintenance,  in  which  way  of  life  he  continued  till  the  Restoration. 

In  1660-1,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Clarendon,  whom  Wood  insinuates  that  he  had  bribed.  But  as  his  character 
appears  to  have  stood  high  with  all  parties,  and  as  he  had  a  strong  and  In- 
timate claim  on  the  patronage  of  government,  for  his  unshaken  loyalty,  and 
bold  and  pertinacious  defence  of  the  church  during  its  most  helpless  and 
hopeless  depression,  it  seems  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to 
ascribe  his  preferment  rather  to  his  merits  than  to  simony.  He  died  Feb.  6, 
1671,  and  was  honoured  with  the  following  epitaph  by  the  excellent  George 
Bull,  afterwards  bishop  of  SL  David's : — 

ATBRNITATI    8. 

IN  8FE  BBATA  RB8URRECTI0NIS 

HIC  REVERENDAS  EXUVIA8  DEPOSOIT 

THBOLOGU8  INSIGMIS,  BPISOOPUS  VERS  PRIMITIVVS, 
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GULIELMUS  NICOLSON : 
IN  Aeao  surpoLciANo  matus 

APUD  If  A00ALENSE8  OXON  :    BPUCATUS 

OB  riDBM  BEQI  BT  ECCLE8IA  AFPLICTA  PRASTITAM 

AD  SBOBM  GLOCBSTRBMSElf  MBBITO  PEOMOTU8  M DCLX. 

IN  CONCIONIBU8  PEBQUENS,  IN  ■CRIPTIB  NBRVOBU8, 

LEQBNDA  BCRIBBNS,  BT  FACIBNB  BCRIBBNDA.  * 

ORAVITAS  BPI8C0PALIB  IN  FROMTB  EMICUIT, 

OMNE8  TAMEN  BLANDE  ET  HUMAMITEB  EXCEPIT, 

PAUPBBIBU8  QUOTIDIANA  CHARITATB  BBNBPICUB, 

COMITATE  BEOA  CLEEUM  BT  LITERAT08  ADMIBANDUB. 

GLORIA  AC  DIBRUM  BATUR, 

IN  PALATIO  8UO  UT  TIXIT  PIB  DBCBSSIT  FEB.  ▼. 

]  iBTATIB  LXXXIK 


^""^  I  DOMINI  MDCLXXI. 


.1 


BLIXABBTHA  CONJUZ  PRJEIVIT  IN  HOC  BACBLLO  8BPULTA. 
APRIL.  ZX.  AN.  DOMINI  *>CLXIIL 


OWENU8  BRIGSTOCK 

DB  LLBCBDONNT  IN  COMITATU  CABRMAETHBN  ARMICBB 
PRiBDICTiB  BLIXABBTHiB  NBP08 
HOC  GRATI  ANIMI  MONUMBNTUM 

(bxbcutobb  recubantb) 

propriib  bumptibub  bbbxit. 

mdclxxix. 

Bishop  NicIiolBon*8  pabliBhed  works,  of  which  a  catalogue  b  giren  bj 
Wood,  are  all  of  a  practical  and  useful  character.  That  he  was  joined,  for  a 
ttme  at  least,  with  Taylor  in  his  school  at  Newton,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  which  Mr.  Bonney  has  published,  and  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  in  the  text : — 

1L8. 
GRIFFINI  LLOYD 

DB  OWMOWILLT  ARMIOERI 
QUI  HONBSTI8  PARBNTIBUB  LLANARTHNEIJl  NATUS 
LITBEARUM  TIROCINIA  POBUIT  SUB  SUMMI8  TIRIS 

GUL.  NICHOLSONO  ep.  postba  olocestebnsi 
BT  JER.  TATLORO  bp.  dunocobonbnsi 

QUI  ORASSANTB  CBOMWBLLII  TTEANNIDB 

PUERIS  IN8TITUBNDI8 
▼ICTUM  IN  HAO  TICINIA  QUAEITABAHT. 

Bonney,  p.  175. 

William  Wyat,  Taylor's  other  associate  in  this  undertaking,  was  bom  at 
Todenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  after  some  ifiitky  in  obtaining  his  degrees 
at  Oxford  through  the  calamities  attendant  on  the  ciyil  war,  became  BJ). 
Sept  12, 1661.  On  leaTing  Newton  hall,  he  taught  at  Ereiham  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  and  afterwards  was  assistant  in  a  private  school  at  Twickenham,  kept 
by  William  Fuller,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Under  his  patronage  he 
was  installed  prebendary  of  Lidington,  May  13,  1668^  and  precentor  of  Lin- 
coln cathedral,  Noyember  6th  of  the  same  year.  The  latter  dignify  he  re- 
signed in  1681,  but  retained  the  prebend  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  house  of  sir  Richard  Newdigate,  at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was 
buried  at  Astley  in  the  same  county,  where,  oyerCPI  the  communion-table,  is 
a  small  marble  tablet^  with  ^  foUowing  quaint  inscription  :— 
•  [See  ToL  yiU.  p.  429.] 

r2 
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P.M. 

GUIL.  WYAT,  S.T.R 

QVEM  AB  BCCLE8IA  LINCOLK. 

(UBl  PRACBNTOR  BRAT  MERITlSSIMUfl) 

HUC  TRAXIT  QUIETI8  STUDIUM 

BT  HONORATJB  JUXTA  DB  ARBURIA  PAMILIA 

VICINITAl  BT  PATROCINIUM 

QUIBUS  PRUI  CJBTBRA  OMNIA  LUBBH8  DB8BRERBT. 

OBIIT  IX.  SEPT.  MDCLXXXV. 

IN  MAGNA  8UI  CLIMACTERA, 

QUIA  UTI  yiXERAT  8IC  MORBRBTVE 

OMNIBU8  NUMBRI8  AB80LUTU8. 

♦lAOnifEUeAI  'RXrXAZEIN. 
Bonne  j^  MS.  p.  44.    Browne  TTillia,  Hi8t  of  cathedra^  toL  iL  pp.  87,  211. 

For  sir  John  Powell's  epitaph  I  am  indebted  to  his  desoendant,  the  rewenad 
Mr.  EyaBs,  of  Newtown  hall  in  the  county  of  Montgomery : — 

M.8. 

JOHANNIS  POWELL,  bquitib  aurati. 

QUALI8  PUBRIT 

NON  AB  BXIOUO  MONUMENTI  MARMORB 

8ED  AB  ANNALIBUS  REONI  BT  HI8TORICORUM  LIBRIB 

QUARA8  BDOCERI. 

BONA8  ARTB8,  QUI  BUS  SUB  OPTIMO  PRJECEPTORE 

(JEREMIA  TAYLOR  POSTEA  EPISCOPO  DUNENSi) 

A  PRIMA  JUVENTUTB  ENUTRITU8  EKAT, 

IN  ACADEMIA  DBHINC  OXONIEM8I  FBLICITBR  BXCOLUIT. 

INDB,  QUANQUAM  LITBRI8  HUMANIORIBU8  DEDITO 

RURB  BLEQANTBR  DBLITESCERB, 

QUA  BRAT  EJUS  MODB8TIA,  MAOIS  ALLUBE8CERBT, 

PATRIiB  TAMEN  SBSB  DEBERI  RATU8, 

N0D08IS  LEOUM  TINCULIS  IMPLICARI 

BT  IN  FORO  8PLENDE8CERB  MALUIT, 

BT  DUMMODO  PRODES8ET 

CONSPICI  NON  GRAVATUS  EST. 

HONORES  ITAQUB  NUNQUAM  80LICITU8  PETIIT, 

ULTRO  AD  SB  DELATOS  SJEPI8SIMB  DBTRBCTATIT. 

UTRUMQUE  TRIBUNAL 

BANCI  REGIS  BT  COMMUNIUM  PLACITORUM 

JUDEX  ADORN AVIT. 

MAGNI  SIGILLI  CUSTODIAM 

NON  DU  BIT  AVIT  RECU8ARE, 

OMNI  SCILICET  TITULO  SUPERIOR. 

QUAM  STRENUUS  ECCLE8I£  DEFENSOR  FUBRIT, 

TESTES  II  SEPTBM  APOSTOLICI  PRASULBS 

QUOB  OB  CHRISTI  FIDEM  FORTITER  VINDICATAM 

AD  IPSIUS  TRIBUNAL  ACCIT08 

INTREPIDUS  ABSOLVIT. 

BINC  A  JUDICIARIA  CATHEDRA  HONORIFICE  DEJECTUS 

NON  MULTO  POST  MUTATIS  REONI  REBUS 

BANDBM  ITBRUM  IMPLBTIT. 

TANDBM  LABORIBUS  QUOS  TULIT  PLURIMOS, 

DUM  PATRIA  CONSULERET, 

APFLICTO  CUIQUB  ET  OPPRE8SO  SUBVENIRBT, 

TUBRBTUR  LEOUM  BT  MONARCHIC  DIGNITATEM, 

FRACTUS  DECESSIT, 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCXCYI.  iBTATIS  LXIII. 
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Sir  John  Powell's  dignified  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the  seren  biflhops  ii  well 
known.  Its  merit  is  enhanced,  if  the  tradition  of  his  familj  and  of  this 
epitaph  be  correct^  that  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  if  he  would  pursue  a 
diffovent  course. 

NOTE  (L.) 

^OV  THB  HBW  rOEOnS  OF  OONBOinrOS  VVDBB  VHl  LOHa  PABLIAMBST. 

B«caii8e  yea  haye  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord, 

And  with  stiff  towi  renomic'd  his  liturgy. 

To  seise  the  widow'd  whore  Plurality 

From  them  whose  ain  ye  envied,  not  ahhorr'd, 

Dare  ye  for  this  a^)*"^  ^®  ci^  sword. 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free^ 

And  ride  as  with  a  classic  hierarchy, 

Tanght  yon  by  mere  A.  S>  and  Rntherford? 

If  en  whoee  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pore  intent, 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 

Must  now  be  nam*d  and  printed  heretics 

By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What-d'ye-call. 

But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks. 

Tour  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent ; 

That  so  the  Parliament 
Ifay  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  balk  your  ears, 

And  suooour  our  just  foara, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  chaige^ 
New  Presbyter  is  bat  old  Priest  writ  large." 

I  can  hardly  think  that  Qoodwin  and  Peters,  the  principal  individuals  who 
shared  with  Taylor  the  indignation  of  Rutherford  and  the  presbyterians, 
were  men  whom  Milton,  so  ordinarily  sparing  of  his  praise,  could  have  extolled 
as  those  whom  8.  Paul  would  have  '  held  in  high  esteem.'  But  Taylor  was 
beyond  all  comparison  the  most  illustrious  champion  of  those  tolerating  doc- 
trines for  which  Milton  himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  I  cannot  help  sup- 
posing that  his  name  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  when  he  was  thus  assailing  their 
common  adversaries. 

Rutherford's  work  b  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defence  of  persecution 
which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  protestant  country.  He  justifies  it  from  the 
*law  of  nature,'  the  Mosaic  law,  the  'analogy  of  the  christian  religion,'  the 
practice  of  the  patriarchs  and  godly  princes  of  old  time ;  the  prophecies  which 
foretel  that  the  kings  which  have  sometimes  served  the  Babylonian  harlot 
shaU,  on  their  repentance,  bum  her  with  fire,  and  eat  her  flesh ;  and  the  com- 
mandment of  S.  John,  that  a  true  believer  is  not  to  say  '  God  speed'  to  a  &lse 
teacher.  •  They  who  condemn  the  burning  of  Servetus  would  have  condemned, 
he  tells  us,  on  the  same  principles,  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal ;  and 
though  he  seems  in  one  place  to  have  some  compunctious  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  conversion,  and  on  the  whole  to  give  the 
preference  to  hanging,  yet  he  elsewhere  urges  that  as  stoning  was  the  punish- 
^  [Adam  Steuart,  author  of  several  polemical  tracts.^ 
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ment  of  idolatry  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  the  despisen  of  the  gospd  aM 
unquestionably  worthy  of  a  much  sorer  punishment,  so  it  may  be  thought 
that  burning  hath  something  in  it  marrellously  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  necessities  of  Christendom.  To  inrade  a  foreign  nation  of  idolatvi  with 
a  yiew  to  apply  such  instruments  and  means  of  grace,  he  indeed  confesses  to 
be  of  doubtful  morality ;  but  it  may  be,  he  says,  a  most  interesting  and  curious 
question,  whether,  such  a  conquest  baring  been  effected  on  other  ground^  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  the  beUeving  conqueror  to  force  away  the  children  of  his 
new  subjects,  to  the  end  Uiat  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  true  religion  t 
Such  were  the  sentiments,  and  so  fkr  as  they  had  the  power,  the  practice  of  • 
Butherford  himself ;  of  Mather,  who  published  about  the  same  time  a  pam- 
phlet entitled '  The  tenet  of  persecution  washed  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  ;*  and  of  many  others,  who,  when  their  own  hour  of  trial  and  suffering 
came,  were  ready  enough  to  accuse  their  adversaries  of  unchristian  and  in- 
human seyerity.  The  arguments  of  Butherford  are  not  likely  in  the  present 
day  to  make  many  oonyerts  to  his  opinion.  But  if  then  aie  any  who  from 
the  confidence  with  which  he  urges  the  example  of  the  ancient  Jewish  kings 
and  prophets,  are  led  to  form  opinions  un&yourable  to  a  religion  with  which 
our  own  is  so  closely  connected,  they  may  do  well  to  read  the  Commentaries 
of  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  y.  chap.  2 ;  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  practices  forbidden  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
prohibitions  differ  from  persecution  in  its  true  and  <«di^us  sense,  are  clearly 
and  powerfully  stated.  I  will  only  add,  that  where  til^urder  or  lust  are  parts 
of  any  religious  system,  the  actions,  being  in  themselyes  offences  against  the 
peace  of  society,  are  clearly  punishable,  widiout  examining  further  into  the 
mistaken  notions  ftom  which  th^  spring ;  and  such  was  tiie  case  with  the 
iuperstitioiis  of  Canaan. 

LNOTE  (L  1.) 

In  sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  301,  occurs  the  following  passage  ;— - 
"  At  Oausham  (Cayersham)  I  had  the  honour  to  come  into  his  (Charles  the 
first's)  presence,  tho*  I  stayed  not  there ;  but,  by  all  I  could  peroeiye  either 
from  himself  or  any  other,  he  was  yery  apprehensiye  in  what  hands  he  was^ 
but  was  not  to  let  it  be  discerned.  Nor  had  he  given  that  countenance  unto 
Dr.  TayWs  Liberfy  of  Prophesying,  which  some  belieyed  he  had ;  but  that 
really  and  truly  it  was  refreshment  to  his  spirit  to  be  used  with  some  dvility, 
and  to  senre  God  as  he  was  wont,  and  to  see  some  old  faces  about  him.** 

This  passage  confirms  the  general  impression,  that  Taylor's  book  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  royalists;  it  leads  us  to  apprehend  also  that  the  king  had 
suffered  some  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  his  party  from  being  supposed  to 
approve  his  chaplain's  performance.] 

pTOTB  (L2.) 

To  this  period  of  Taylor's  life  belongs  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Dr. 
Bichard  Bayly  (see  p.  xUL  above)  concerning  the  alienation  of  church  lands. 
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It  is  preserred  in  the  Tanner  MSS.  lyiL  f.  468,  and  has  been  printed  in  Mr. 
Gary's  *  Memorials  of  the  civil  war.'     It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Sir, — I  received  yours,  dated  November  27th  ;  and  although  I  read  it  with 
much  pleasure,  as  bearing  all  along  so  visible  characters  of  your  affections  to- 
wards me,  yet  I  also  observed  it  with  much  caution  and  reverence,  as  carrying 
along  the  severities  as  well  as  the  compliances  of  a  just  and  religious  kindness. 
What  I  delivered  in  tranniu^  when  I  had  the  happiness  last  to  meet  you,  I 
knew  I  poured  into  a  breast  locked  up  as  religiously  as  the  priests  of  Cybele ; 
and,  but  that  I  was  certain  you  permit  all  your  friends  and  servants  to  speak 
to  you  with  a  freedom  great  as  that  of  the  sun  or  the  air,  I  shouid  not  have 
delivered  to  you  so  disfdeasing  a  truUiy  lest  by  an  unnecessary  discourse  I 
diould  have  discomposed  the  state  of  that  friendship,  from  which  I  have 
received  so  many  effluxes  and  profitable  emanations. 

However,  Sir,  I  shall  most  religiously  observe  your  cautionst  (and  had  done 
ao  by  my  own  proper  purposes,)  not  to  dispute  in  triviis  that  point  which  is 
«f  so  secret  consideration,  and  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken  and  misconstrued  by 
avaricious  and  prejvdieate  spirits.  I  know  it  is  easy  to  encourage  a  crime 
by  a  neighbouring  tmth,  but  nothing  is  sufficient  to  secure  the  churches  just 
interests,  if  any  colour  may  be  pretended  for  an  injury. 

But  now.  Sir,  to  the  particulars  of  your  letter,  I  have  something  else  to 
say ;  and  then  stune  other  things  to  the  question  in  its  own  precise  con- 
sideration. 

L  Concerning  the  person  of  a  king,  to  be  preserved  by  all  reasonable  and 
just  means,  you  accord,  but  add  this  consideration ;  that  it  is  to  be  pondered^ 
what  it  is  which  makes  for  the  bodily,  and  what  for  the  ghostly  preservation 
of  a  king  7  and  that  this  latter  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  former :  which, 
although  it  be  very  true,  yet  is  not  of  any  distinct  consideration  from  the 
main  question ;  for  if  I  make  it  appear  lawful  that  the  king  may  consent  to 
the  alienation  of  bishops'  lands,  in  the  present  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
then  the  same  act  that  is  instrumental  to  the  bodily  preservation,  will  not  be 
an  enemy,  or  Impede  the  spirituaL 

IL  Next,  you  are  pleased  to  propound  the  question,  and  state  it  with  pru- 
dent and  wary. circumstances:  the  sum  of  which  is  this.  Ist.  Church  lands 
fitand  dedicated  to  God,  by  the  free  donation  of  princes  and  princely-minded 
men.  2nd.  They  are  by  the  donors  for  EUs  use  so  separated  for  ever.  3rd. 
They  are  confirmed  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  accepted  for 
the  same  usage  for  many  centuries  of  years.  Q,  Whether  lands  so  given 
may^  for  an  end  formerly  suggested  or  supposed,  (meaning  the  king's  present 
case,)  be  wholly  alienated  1 

IIL  The  first  is  the  great  article  of  offence  and  question, '  The  lands  were 
dedicated  to  God.'  I  suppose,  first,  that  lands  can  no  more  be  dedicated  to 
God,  or  in  no  other  sense,  than  some  persons  are,  that  is,  to  be  employed  in 
the  offices  of  religion ;  which,  for  the  present,  we  will  suppose  as  immediately 
to  be  a  service  of  God,  as  charity,  but  no  more.  Now  it  would  be  considered, 
whether  a  person  designed  to  be  a  priest,  may  not,  upon  great  reason,  recede 
from  the  exercise  of  his  holy  orders  for  ever  )  I  instance  in  the  cardinal  of 
Fwtugal,  when  his  brother  Uie  king  died  without  issue,  dispensed  withal,  and 
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returned  ad  soKulum,  and  was  supposed  as  capable  of  doing  serrice  to  God  in  - 
the  capacity  of  a  king  as  of  a  priest.  And  (under  &Tour)  I  conceive,  the 
distinction  of  *  things'  and  '  persons*  will  not  alter  the  consideration.  For  we 
have  an  express  place  of  the  New  testament  for  the  person,  but  nothing  clear 
and  dogmatical  for  the  unalterable  sanctification  of  things  in  specie.  '  He 
that  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looks  back,  is  not  worthy.*  And  yet 
the  wisdom  of  the  most  eminent  persons,  and  most  zealous  for  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  church,  did  think  that  the  particular  case  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  general  rule. 

The  same  also  I  say  concerning  '  time'  separate  for  Gk>d's  service,  which  in 
many  cases  may  be  employed  otherwise  than  in  the  precise  virtue  of  religion ; 
even  in  a  groat  act  of  charity  or  convenience.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  any  thing  (abating  the  discourses  and  considerations  of  in- 
terest) can  be  pretended,  that  may  substantially  distinguish  the  case  of  <  per- 
sons' and  <  time,'  from  *  goods'  and  *  lands,'  since  by  all  of  them  <}od  is  served, 
and  without  the  two  former  He  cannot  be  served,  without  the  last  He  may  ; 
and  it  is  as  notorious,  that  the  most  solemn  separations  for  the  service  of  God 
were  made  of '  persons'  and  *  time,'  these  by  God's  command :  that  of  '  landa' 
never,  excepting  only  cities  and  suburbs  for  the  Levites. 

lY.  But  when  it  is  said,  lands  are  given  to  Qod  ;  since  it  cannot  be  true  in 
a  natural  and  proper  sense,  for  we  cannot  give  what  is  His  already,  nor  that 
which  He  needs  not  and  uses  not,  to  any  purposes  but  our  own ;  it  can  signify 
nothing  really,  but  that  they  are  separated  for  the  use  of  religious  persons, 
and  they  to  be  maintained  by  them,  that,  without  care  and  diversions,  they 
may  attend  the  offices  of  religion  and  public  advocation,  (for  that  is 

Magnie  mentis  epos,  nee  de  lodice  paranda 
Attonltse) 

and  so,  for  their  relation  sake,  are  entitled  to  Qod :  just  as  those  lands  which 
were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  knights  and  military  orders  against 
the  Saracens,  were  esteemed  holy  in  order  to  the  use  to  which  they  were 
designed,  which  was  esteemed  holy  by  the  age. 

But  I  consider,  that  since  Qod  is  not  a  person  capable  of  any  new,  proper, 
acquisite,  and  inherent  right,  it  is  in  church  lands,  as  in  lands  given  to  a  body 
politic  or  corporation.  It  is  impossible  lands  should  be  given,  and  the  right 
passed  really  Arom  the  former  owner,  unless  there  be  some  person,  real  or 
imaginary,  who  is,  or  who  is  made  capable  of  being  the  possessor.  Now  the 
communities  of  clergy,  and  lay  bodies  politic,  are  not  a  person ;  for  in  these, 
there  is  a  ftuocession,  but  no  inheritance :  and  it  is  the  whole  succession  which 
is  intended  to  be  maintained  by  the  donative,  who  cannot  be  a  person  in  esti^ 
mation  of  law,  nor  in  natural  consideration.  And  it  is  also  intended  that  the 
present  persons  should  only  be  usufructuaries ;  that  is,  the  rights  of  dominion 
are  not  permitted  to  them,  that  the  possession  may  be  indeterminable  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  person  substituted  by  fiction  of  law, 
who  is  supposed  the  lord.  In  corporations,  not  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  but 
the  corporation  is  the  persona  fida.  In  church  lands,  G6d  is  the  person 
named ;  because  of  the  relation  and  employment  of  the  persons  to  be  main- 
tained in  His  service.    But  then  the  doners  are  said  therefore  to  have  given 
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it  to  Him,  bj  permissions,  I  mean,  and  declaration  of  law,  that  they  might  be 
legally  ^labled  to  pass  the  dominion  firom  themselves,  and  yet  mvest  no  real 
person  with  a  dominion,  who  might,  according  to  the  right  of  lords,  pass  it 
from  his  successor.  But  this  fiction  of  law  is  but  a  solemnity  and  a  circum- 
stance, producing  no  other  effect,  or  real  mutation,  but  that  the  forms  of  law 
ire  kept  in  the  transmission  of  the  right  to  such  purposes  of  religion ;  God 
being  in  no  other  manner  capable  of  a  transmitted  right,  but  when,  by  His 
own  express  act,  or  by  ours.  He  is  so  put  in  substitution. 

y.  To  this  I  add,  that  the  lands  themselres  so  dedicated  are  not  altered : 
there  is  no  holiness  passed  upon  them,  so  much  as  relative  and  imaginary, 
but  during  the  use  ;  and  that  holiness  which  is  attributed  to  them  is  but  etu 
raiionit,  which  appears  most  unanswerably  in  this ;  that  by  the  canon  law, 
and  the  voice  of  all  Christendom  and  common  sense,  church  lands  may  be 
<dianged  ;  and  when  the  next  field,  which  the  donor  gave  not,  but  the  bishop 
for  the  conveniency  of  it  obtained  by  contract,  belongs  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  that  becomes  invested  with  all  the  holiness  of  the  other,  and  yet  the 
other  loses  nothing  of  what  it  had,  (for  no  act  passed  upon  it :)  and  when  a 
change  is  made,  and  yet  nothing  is  lost  by  this,  then  nothing  is  got  by  that ; 
and  then  all  that  was,  is  like  the  right  and  left  hand  of  a  pillar,  which  you 
may  alter  by  your  own  posture  or  discourse :  which  I  the  rather  note,  that  I 
might  redargue  the  fondness  of  some  persons,  who  fancy  strange  contingencies 
and  accidents  happening  to  men  using  in  conmion  employments  the  stones  of 
a  monastery,  when  the  society  hath  been  dissolved.  I  fear,  in  such  cases,  the 
piety  of  the  men  wants  the  ballast  of  a  severe  and  prudent  consideration. 

YI.  And  yet  I  doubt  not  but  these  things  shall  relate  to  Qod :  that  is,  as 
He  accepts  the  piety  of  the  donor,  as  He  accepted  the  nard  pistic  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  the  charity  of  hospitable  persons ;  so  He  will  also,  by  His 
care  and  providence,  and  the  patronage  of  judgments,  secure  the  support  of 
the  defenceless  deigy,  as  He  does  of  all  His  poor.  His  widows  and  orphans  i 
that  is,  more  especially  than  any  other  things  and  persons. 

But  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that,  among  the  masters  of  spiritual 
life,  there  are  some  sins  called  '  crying  sins ;'  that  is,  such  which  God  will 
more  certainly  and  apparently  avenge ;  and  oppression  of  widows  and  or- 
phans is  one :  but,  as  I  remember,  they  account  not  sacrilege  in  this  number : 
firom  whence  I  can  coUect  nothing,  but  that  God  hath  more  apparently  under- 
taken the  protection  of  widows*  dowries  and  orphans*  portions,  than  of  church 
lands.  And  then,  if  we  will  suppose  these  widows  placed  in  an  hospital  to 
pray  and  spin,  I  would  fain  know  what  'holiness  of  lands'  or  '  dedication*  sig- 
nifies, that  is  not  more  eminently  in  the  lands  given  for  an  hospital  of  widows, 
than  to  a  college  of  priests  ?  and  yet,  if  an  hospital  be  spoiled,  or  widows  in- 
jured, we  use  to  call  it  oppression,  not  sacrilege. 

And,  by  the  way.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  put  the  case  as  it  was  in  some  instances 
in  the  days  of  that  cormorant  of  church  lands,  Henry  the  eighth,  and  in  Ed- 
ward the  sixth,  that  lands  given  to  the  clergy  should  be  converted  to  the 
maintenance  of  orphans  and  widows,  or  sick  persons.  I  desire  to  be  resolved, 
whether  that  be  sacrilege  7  and  if  so,  upon  what  grounds  it  is  said  to  be  so  1 
if  not^  then,  whether  the  lands  be  God's  portion  any  more  if  they  m^inin^i^ 
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the  dergj,  than  if  thej  maintftiii  the  indigent  and  necessitons  laity  7  and 
whether  or  no,  if  the  condition  of  the  king;'8  restitution  were  to  alien  the  lands 
of  Bethlehem  or  8.  Thomas's  hospital,  the  clergy  of  England  would  not  affirm 
it  lawful  f  and  then,  why  not,  if  the  condition  were  to  alien  one  manor  of  tiia 
bishop  of  S.  Dayid*s,  or  one  dose  f  If  one,  then  more,  and  then  all  as  well  as 
any ;  for  one  is  as  much  dedicated  to  Qod  as  all,  and  the  alienation  is  as 
direct  a  sacrilege. 

But  this  were  a  hard  case,  if  it  should  be  denied  to  the  king's  necessities, 
and  the  clamorous  importunities  of  the  people,  and  necessities  for  peace. 
However,  that  which  I  intended  by  this  consideration  is  this :  that  by  this 
proportion  and  similitude  of  hospital  and  church  lands,  we  may  possibly 
understand  what  dedicating  lands  to  God  shall  signify  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  eyen  this  only,  (in  the  substance  of  affiedrs,)  that  excellent  persons, 
charitable  and  religious,  have  set  apart  certain  lands  to  be  spent  in  religioQ 
and  charity,  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  as  all  good  actions  are,  and  this  among 
the  chiefest ;  and  God  is  pleased  with  such  intentions  of  die  domnr,  and  em- 
ployment of  the  donatiye. 

YIL  For  to  say  that  in  such  donations  God  is  the  lord,  and  the  bishops 
and  priests  but  usufructuaries,  is  to  speak  indeed  secundum  sfylum  eurue^ 
according  to  forms  of  law ;  God  being  the  person  by  fiction  of  law  inrested 
with  the  possession :  but  what  that  does  mean  in  the  nature  and  erent  of 
things,  that  is,  what  real  mutation  is  made,  either  towards  God  or  to  the 
lands,  more  than  what  I  have  now  explicated,  I  shall  much  desire  to  under- 
stand from  you  upon  sure  foundations. 

YIII.  2nd.  But  you  add,  these  lands  were  intended  to  be  separate  for  erer. 
True ;  and  I  would  to  God  they  might  so  abide.  But  whether  that  be  indis- 
pensably and  unalterably  necessary,  or  whether  that  intention  of  the  donor, 
or  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it,  I  shall  further  consider. 

For  since  it  appears,  by  the  instance  of  permutation,  that  nothing  passes 
upon  the  lands  that  makes  a  real,  either  natural  or  moral,  change ;  that  which 
you  say,  that  the  donors  did  intend  they  should  be  separate  for  ever,  does  well 
explicate  this  part  of  the  question :  for  in  the  truth  of  die  thing,  not  the 
lands,  but  the  persons  are  obliged  for  oyer ;  the  lands  are  alienable,  but  men's 
hands  are  tied,  and  they  bound  not  to  alien  them ;  that  is,  they  who  gaye 
them,  and  they  who  can  be  obliged  by  them,  or  by  any  authori^  that  con- 
firms them.  And  this  is  not  a  distinction  to  no  piirpose  or  real  use  in  this 
question.  For,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  its  parts,  it  will  follow,  m 
order  to  practice,  that  when  the  lands  are  alienated  by  a  competent  authority, 
I  mean  the  supreme,  whether  that  did  religiously  or  irreligiously  ;  yet,  if  the 
thing  be  done  ad  omnem  effedum  juriSy  the  lands  may  be  possessed  justly  by 
them  that  acted  not  in  the  alienation.  For  certain  persons  only  being  obliged, 
the  lands  carry  no  curse  along  with  them,  but  to  those  persons  who,  being 
obliged,  preyaricated  their  personal  obligation.  Now  no  power  but  the  great- 
est, and  a  disobliged  power,  can  meddle  with  them.  For  these  being  vota  Deo^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  yows,  pass  an  obligation  upon  the  yotary  directiy ; 
and  all  other  persons  (I  speak  of  equals  or  subjects)  are  therefore  obliged,  be- 
cause they  haye  no  right  to  them,  nor  power  oyer  them ;  and  thexefore,  if  they 
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xieddle  with  them,  are  Tobben ;  and  that^  in  materia  devoia  or  reti^iosa,  is 
direct  sacrilege. 

IX.  But  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  donors  gave  them  but  with  all 
tiiat  right  and  powers  appendent  which  they  had  ;  no  man  can  transfer  more 
than  hims^  hath :  since  therefore  the  donors  of  lands  had  them  but  in  basso 
Jaminia,  and  they  were  subject  to  forfeitures,  to  prcemunire^  to  political  bur- 
dens, and  did  owe  allegiance  to  the  public  interest ;  I  mean,  thej  were  to  put 
off  their  propriety  and  serve  the  great  ends  of  the  commonwealth,  as  all  par- 
ticular natures  do  the  unity  of  the  world,  and  the  continuity  of  its  parts.  And 
therefore,  as  the  donor  was  invested  with  them,  so  is  God,  (for  I  choose  to  ex- 
press myself  in  the  word  of  art  and  law.)  So  that  it  is  wholly  a  mistake  to 
say,  that  in  this  case  God  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  land,  and  the  clergy  His 
usufructuaries :  for  it  was  but  a  bassvm  dominium  which  the  donor  had,  and 
therefore  he  could  transfer  no  other.  And  if  a  private  person  makes  the  prince 
his  heir,  and  gives  him  lands  that  hold  of  an  inferior  lord,  so  also  must  be  the 
prince's  tenure,  and  the  donative  must  pass  with  all  its  burdens.  Now  in 
what  eases  the  supreme  power  of  a  kingdom  can  use  private  lands,  or  moneys 
and  personal  goods,  invito  domino,  in  the  same  he  may  use  the  church  lands, 
if  he  might  have  done  so  before  their  dedication ;  (for  else,  the  private  donor 
had  given  to  God  rights  that  himself  had  not.)  I  add  also,  if  there  be  an 
equal  or  proportionable  necessity,  as  the  one  is  not  agunst  justice,  so  the 
other  is  not  against  religion ;  only  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  church  lands  are 
last  to  be  used,  because  they  are  of  greatest  interest  for  the  religion,  which  all 
wise  and  good  states  believe  to  be  the  defensative  of  the  republic.  And  if  the 
church  land  be  liable  to  levies,  then,  when  the  necessity  increases,  the  levy 
shall  be  greater ;  for  he  that  may  take  little  upon  a  smaller  reason,  upon  a 
greater  may  take  more  ;  and  if  you  can  suppose  a  reason  strong  enough,  or  a 
necessity  big  enough,  he  may  take  it  all,  for  the  nature  of  the  thing  hinders 
not :  for  if  he  may  take  any  of  the  profit,  it  is  certain  the  land  is  liable  to  a 
superior  lord,  who  may,  pro  rata,  divert  it  from  the  use  of  its  first  intention. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  that  if  the  revenue  may  be  spent  in 
alienated  uses,  (pardon  the  word,)  the  land  without  the  revenue  will  signify 
nothing ;  and  therefore,  if  it  be  lawful  to  take  the  revenue,  it  is  lawful  to  take 
the  land.  For  the  land  is  so  wholly  for  its  fruits  and  emolument^  that  it  is 
lawful  to  sell  and  change  the  lands,  so  the  church  be  not  injured.  And  if  it 
be  objected,  that  as  long  as  the  land  is  not  sold,  it  will  return  to  its  former 
use  in  time :  to  this  I  answer,  ihaX^pro  tempore,  all  the  real  effects  of  aliena- 
tion being  produced,  obligation  for  a  time,  with  defalcation  of  the  profits,  is 
in  that  degree  an  alienation.  (I  speak  of  real  events,  not  notions,  and  fan- 
tastic formalities.)  For  because  the  land  is  wholly  for  the  profit,  he  that  takes 
that»  and  in  the  same  degree  that  he  takes  it,  does  contrary,  or  besides  the 
intention  of  the  donor ;  that  is,  he  employs  it  to  uses  not  proper,  not  eccle- 
aiastical :  and  the  taking  the  profit  pro  tempore  and  for  ever,  are  but  several 
degrees  of  the  same  action,  and  therefore  make  no  specifical  difference ;  but 
they  are  for  the  same  causes,  in  several  proportions,  alike  lawful  or  unlawful. 

X.  3rd.  Bat  how  if  the  prince  gives  lands,  or,  which  is  as  much  at  least, 
he,  by  his  legislative  power,  oonfirms  the  donation  ?  then,  since  all  the  right 
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of  mitn  is  giren  up,  Qod  shall  hare  the  altum  and  the  hatnm  dominium  too ; 
for  He  hath  the  direct  right  of  the  donor,  and  the  collateral  drcumstant  and 
accidental  right  of  the  legislatiye.  To  this  I  answer,  that  when  the  legisla- 
tive confirms  the  donation  of  a  subject,  it  is  only  supposed  he  confirms  what 
the  other  bestowed,  and  made  it  valid  in  form  of  law,  and  therefore  his  con- 
firmation alters  not  the  manner  of  the  tenure ;  but  if  it  were  so  before,  it  is 
ftill  in  subordination  and  minority. 

But  if  himself  gives  lands,  and  passes  the  donation  into  a  law,  it  ii  true  he 
cannot,  without  sacrilege,  in  any  ordinary  case,  revoke  his  act,  or  alien  the 
land.  But  then,  whether  the  supreme  power  in  another  age  cannot  do  it,  is 
of  another  consideration.  For  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  made  perpetual : 
and  if  an  act  be  made  that  a  parliament  shall  not  abrogate  such  a  law,  it  k 
ridiculous ;  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  succeeding  to  disannul  that  law,  which 
pretended  to  disable  its  successor  from  disannulling  it 

And  it  is  certain,  the  supreme  power  hath  a  perpetual  equal  efflux  of  autho- 
rity. And  though  so  many  single  persons  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  in- 
herent, may  be  obliged,  vis.  by  their  own  act,  yet  the  power  itself  cannot ; 
and  when  the  first  persons  are  extinct,  and  the  power  descends  upon  others, 
they  therefore  are  not  obliged,  because  they  are  the  supreme,  and  can  be 
obliged  by  none  but  themselves :  but  the  act  of  the  former  princes  or  par- 
liament is  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  succeeding,  the  supreme  power  being 
in  persons  whom  no  act  doth,  nor  any  human  power  can  oblige. 

XI.  Upon  this  ground,  I  consider,  that  since  all  distinction  of  dominion 
consists  in  the  sentence  and  limits  of  the  law,  and  it  is  theft  to  take  pigeons^ 
or  deer,  or  fish,  when  the  law  hath  housed  pigeons,  or  emparked  deer,  and 
divided  shores,  and  it  is  not  theft  to  take  these  when  the  law  hath  not  made 
them  of  private  possession ;  and  since  sacrilege  is  a  theft,  the  same  power 
which  determines  what  shall  be  theft,  determines  also  what  shall  be  sacrilege. 

I  give  a  more  clear  instance.  By  the  law  it  is  made  sacrilege  to  steal 
sacrum  de  non  saa-o,  as  a  chalice  from  the  clerk's  house.  Another  law  makes 
it  sacrilege  to  steal  non  sacrum  de  tacro.  And  so  we  find  that  children*s  por- 
tions were  deposited  in  some  of  the  Qreek  temples,  the  same  law  having  ob- 
tained there  also.  But  I  conceive,  that  when  two  sins  are  ike  same  in  their 
matter  and  natural  complexion,  as  theft  and  sacrilege  are  esteemed  to  be  in 
law,  and  are  certainly  so  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  (sacril^e  being  defined 
by  theft,  as  by  its  ffenus,  and  therefore,  without  all  peradventure,  forbidden 
directly  in  the  prohibition  of  theft,)  when  the  law  distinguishes  their  formality, 
it  means  nothing,  but  that  either  they  are  to  be  punished  distinctly,  or  the 
guilty  persons  to  be  proceeded  against  in  their  charges  by  distinct  solemnities. 

Now  the  law  making  any  particular  instance  to  be  sacrilege,  does  apportion 
to  it  the  punishment  or  (which  is  a  part  of  the  other)  the  reproach  of  sacrilege. 
I  would  therefore  fain  know,  whether,  by  the  laws  of  God,  all  the  species  enu- 
merated by  the  canon  doctors  be  sacrilege  f  Is  it  sacril^e  to  steal  a  sword  or 
a  horse  out  of  8.  Paul's  church,  (for  I  have  lived  to  see  that  case  possible ; 
Qod,  in  His  good  time,  will  string  His  whip  and  scourge  them  thence ;)  but  if 
yea,  by  what  law  of  Qod  ?  if  no ;  then,  since  it  is  punished  with  the  punish- 
ment and  infiuny  of  sacrilejre  by  human  constitution,  in  what  does  it  differ 
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from  other  instances  which  by  the  law  of  God  we  suppose  declared  to 
be  aof 

The  result  is  this.  That  the  laws  of  Qod  forbid  sacrilege,  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  law  of  man  declares  what  is  sacrilege,  and  indeed  makes  it  such ; 
as  in  the  foregoing  instances.  When  therefore  the  supreme  power  shall  dis- 
solve the  cancels  of  the  dominion,  and  lay  that  in  common  which  before  was 
appropriate  to  a  certain  use ;  the  dominion  and  propriety  being  taken  away, 
there  can  be  no  theft,  and,  by  consequence,  no  sacrilege.  Just  as  it  is  no  theft 
in  me  to  put  my  sheep  into  a  pasture  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  is  disparked, 
and  made  to  be  of  common  possession ;  and  yet  before  such  a  law,  or  act  of  a 
competent  power,  it  was. 

Indeed,  if  the  supreme  power  takes  my  goods  and  makes  them  common,  or 
takes  the  forfeiture  and  gires  them  away  without  just  reason,  it  is  impute,  but 
it  \b  jur€  factum.  He  that  reoeiyes  the  goods  after  the  princess  seiaure  is  bona 
fdei  possessor,  but  I  am  a  person  injured.  80  if  the  supreme  power  takes  awaj 
churdi  lands  without  eyident  necessity,  or  just  reasons  of  religion,  he  is  an 
irreligious  person ;  but  I  say  it  is  not  sacrilege :  because  the  thing  ceases  to 
be  of  appropriate  dominion  by  the  act  of  the  legislator,  since  it  is  his  only 
power  that  makes  the  distinction  and  propriety.  And  it  is  certain  the  same 
power  that  makes  an  act  to  be  sacrilege  which  before  was  not  so,  may  also 
make  that  to  be  no  sacrilege,  which,  supposing  the  former  constitution  of 
laws,  was  sacril^e. 

To  steal  what  is '  sacred*  is  sacrilege :  but  (by  the  way)  'sacred'  signifies  no- 
thing but  what  is  separate  by  the  cancels  of  laws,  and  declared  honourable  for 
a  religious  relation.  So  are  the  archiyes  and  records  of  courts,  the  seats  of  judi- 
cature, the  presence  chamber,  the  chair  of  state,  the  gates  of  the  city  among 
the  Romans ;  so  are  temples  and  holy  places :  the  law  hath  made  all  these 
sacred,  and  the  same  power  can  unhallow  all  its  own  consecrations.  In  all 
which,  as  religion  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  public,  to  which  the  seyeral 
sacreds  do  relate ;  so  if  they  be  secured,  and  by  other  instruments  be  provided 
for,  or  if  it  be  impossible  they  should,  the  crime  lies  not  at  his  door  where  the 
impossibility  dwells,  or  where  religion  is  preserved  in  equivalent  instances. 

XXL  And  therefore  the  legislative  power,  although  it  can  be  irreligious,  yet 
it  cannot  commit  sacrilege :  but  the  persons  in  whom  such  power  is  inherent, 
may,  by  accident ;  I  mean,  when  they  become  persons  directly  or  collaterally 
obliged.  As  the  same  king  and  the  same  persons  of  parliament  cannot  take 
away  what  they  have  given  to  holy  uses,  because  they  in  their  persons  are 
obliged  by  their  own  act ;  but  the  supreme  power,  in  its  emanation,  and  efflux, 
being  returned  to  an  abstraction  and  precision  from  those  persons,  b  totally 
disobliged,  and  therefore,  in  all  senses,  has  power  to  alter  the  possession. 

For  to  deny  this,  were  to  overthrow  the  very  being  and  definition  of  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  make  private  dominion  superior  to  public  interests,  and 
the  particular  rights  of  persons  more  secure  than  the  republic  and  communities 
of  kingdoms.  This  is  not  to  be  done  in  common  accidents,  indeed ;  but  when 
there  is  a  sufiicient  cause,  there  is  a  sufiident  power. 

XIII.  But  besides  these  general  grounds,  which  disdoee  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  if  I  shall  descend  to  more  minute  oonsideiations,  1  shall  propound  thia : 
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thftt  if  the  church  hath  power  to  eell  the  hndi  md  tpead  the  money,  it  will 
he  hard  to  saj  that  such  lands  are  unalieoahle.  Now  that  the  lands  which  were 
dedicated  at  fint  by  the  ^KMtlet'  command  or  dispodtiony  were  sold,  and  the 
money  spent,  is  eyident  in  8.  Loke*s  story.  Now  pot  case,  that  the  common- 
wealth of  Yenioe,  at  their  apprehension  of  the  Turks*  inTading  Candy,  should 
haTe  permitted  their  clergy  to  have  sold  their  lands,  and  given  the  numey  to 
the  poor,  and  to  their  own  necessities,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  mis- 
beUeren,  were  this  sacrilege  f  Put  case,  they  should  for  as  great  a  reason  have 
giren  them  away ;  is  it  not  as  lawful  to  give  them  as  to  sell  them  f  And  if 
either,  might  not  they  with  the  money  buy  out  the  enemies  of  Christian  reli- 
gion t  Might  not  they,  or  we,  or  any  christian  society,  have  spent  them  in  any 
holy  use,  any  use  that  nobly  secures  a  religious  interest,  or  the  ^ory  of  Qod  t 
If  it  be  said  they  may,  then  I  doubt  not  but  the  cUrgj  of  England  would  be 
excused,  if  they  consented  that  the  lands  that  feed  them  mn  parted  with,  to 
restore  peace,  and  the  king ;  though  in  this,  I  say,  as  our  blessed  Sariour  said 
concerning  offences,  although  it  be  necessary  (yii.  in  the  erent  of  thing^  tha( 
offences  come,  yet  woe  to  them  by  whom  the  ofoios^  or  that  necessity,  does 
come. 

But  if  it  be  said,  they  may  not ;  I  would  know  why  we  do  use  the  lands  to 
uses  not  designed  or  permitted  by  the  donors  t  We  know  most  of  them  were 
appointed  to  purposes  which  our  practice  and  devotion  owns  not.  If  we  say, 
that  because  they  were  given  to  the  service  of  God,  so  the  general  end  be  pre- 
served we  are  not  tied  to  the  particular  instance ;  then  I  desire  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, whether  this  will  b6ar  us  even  to  a  license  of  spending  or  using  the 
lands  to  any  use  in  which  Qod*s  glory  and  the  public  interest  may  be  concerned  ? 
To  which  if  we  add  this  appendix,  that  God  is  then  glorified  when  any  great 
diarify  is  done,  or  peaoe  restored ;  if  any  company  of  evil  persons,  for  bad  ends, 
makes  this  peremptorily  to  be  the  ccmdition  of  peace,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  God  to  be  glorified :  and  therefore  the  lands  not  lost,  if  they  buy  a 
peace.  Thou^  concerning  the  special  case  I  shall  speak  nothing  dogmatical^ 
but  only  of  the  general,  and  in  a  certain  supposed  instance. 

XIY.  But,  sir,  I  pray  consider,  are  not  tithes  dedicated  to  God,  and  are  Gbd's 
portion,  as  much  as  lands  )  If  there  be  any  degrees  of  devoti<m,  it  is  on  the 
behalf  of  tithes ;  and  yet  our  ooUeges  are  maintained  by  impropriations  for  a 
great  part  of  their  provision.  And  if  that  alienation  of  tithes  from  churches 
be  unlawful,  why  do  we  live  upon  forbidden  fruit  7  If  lawful,  let  us  suppose 
the  king  a  person  as  capable  of  being  relieved  by  God's  portion  as  poor  scho- 
lars are.  To  which  I  add  this  case.  That  since  the  canon  law  allows  that 
patrons,  falling  to  want,  may  live  upon  that  which  we  call  God's  portion  and 
the  dowries  of  the  churches,  which  themselves  founded  and  endowed ;  since  the 
kings  of  England  are  the  greatest  patrons  of  the  church,  and  this  king  is  the 
ehurch*s  martyr,  it  will  be  hard  to  say,  his  or  their  greatest  necessities  respeo- 
tively  may  not  be  served  by  the  issues  of  their  own  charity  and  religioD. 

XY.  And  hither  will  certainly  refer  the  case  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida» 
who,  for  redemption  and  feeding  seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  sold  the 
vessels  of  the  church,  adding  his  discourse  in  verification  of  his  charity, '  that 
Qod  needed  not  vessels  of  gold  or  silver  for  His  service  in  religi<»D,  but  rather 
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In  charity :  fi>r  it  was  not  decent  that  dead  temples  should  be  rich  and  pompous 
in  less  necessary  appendages,  and  God*s  Hying  temples  starve  in  the  destitution 
of  necessaries.'  He  did  accordingly ;  and  his  charity  and  his  religion  too  were 
approTed  and  admired  by  all  Christendom. 

Now  in  the  degrees  of  relative  holiness,  the  canon  law  is  express,  that  the 
ntensils  of  the  altar  are  more  sacred  and  separate  than  lands ;  and  it  is  certain, 
because  resseb  cannot  be  aliened  without  alteration  of  the  property :  when  they 
are  changed,  they  must  be  melted  ;  and  things  not  permutable  are  to  be  burnt ; 
but  land  may  pass  in  kind,  and  others  accepted  in  their  rooms,  so  the  church 
lose  nothing  by  it  Which  though  it  be  well  and  fitting  that  the  case  of  the 
church,  in  permutations,  should  be  provided  for  and  secured  in  her  interest, 
just  as  all  minors  are  by  the  care  of  laws  and  princes ;  yet  it  shews  that  if 
there  were  not  more  interest  in  it  than  real  change,  the  lands  might  pass,  like 
water  at  the  sluice,  without  observation  and  complaint. 

For  concerning  the  difference  in  the  case  as  you  state  it,  that  God  may  be 
served  without  rich  vessels,  and  others  in  their  room  were  easily  parable,  but 
lands  once  lost  cannot :  I  consider  that  God  is  not  always  best  served  by  the 
richest  clergy ;  that  our  blessed  Lord  commends  poverty,  and  entailed  it  upon 
His  church  by  His  doctrine  and  example ;  that  He  spekks  so  harshly  of  riches, 
that  Himself  was  once  put  to  it  to  expound  the  meaning  of  His  words ;  and 
yet,  after  that,  His  apostles,  when  they  received  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  still  pro- 
secuted the  words  of  Christ  against  riches.  I  add,  that  although  lands  are  not 
easy  to  be  had,  yet  the  apostles  parted  with  them,  and  put  the  sequel  to  Qod'B 
providence ;  and  after  all,  this  consideration  is  wholly  extrinsical  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  although,  upon  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  discourse,  it  might 
be  of  great  prudence  and  caution  to  keep  the  lands  as  long  as  we  can ;  yet  it 
concludes  it  not  a  sin,  in  aU  cases,  to  part  with  them,  nor  that  they  have  so 
many  degrees  of  sacredness,  or  separation,  as  yessels  and  utensils.  For  since 
all  their  sacredness  depends  upon  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  their  relative 
use ;  for  the  first,  yessels  are  with  more  solemnities  dedicated ;  and  for  the 
second,  they  are  more  immediate  in  the  offices  of  religion.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment will  be  firm,  that  if  the  church  approved  the  act  of  Acacius  in  alienating 
things  more  sacred  for  a  less  necessity ;  it  will  he  too  great  an  adhesion  to  a 
temporal  interest,  upon  a  pretence  of  religion,  to  persuade  the  king  to  rain 
himself  and  his  posterity,  and  the  church  and  her  lands  too,  by  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  be  aliened. 

XYI.  For  in  the  present  constitution  of  afiairs,  the  church  lands  are  like  the 
fruits  of  our  orchards  standing  upon  church  ground,  qtus  servanda  servari  non 
postunt ;  if  you  keep  them,  you  lose  them :  and  the  king,  by  holding  the  lands 
fast,  will  have  his  own  arm  pulled  off,  and  the  lands  go  dlong  with  his  ruin. 
And  (under  ^vour)  I  suppose  that  consideration  will  serve  to  oppose  against 
that  other  of  yours ;  which,  indeed,  is  matter  of  prudence,  though  not  of  con- 
sideration in  the  question  of  lawful  or  unlawful. 

Foe  whether  the  king  be  captive  or  no  in  the  sense  of  the  civil  law,  it  matters 
not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  so,  to  all  real  and  natural  effects.  And  whether  the  re- 
demption will  be  real  upon  his  consigning  the  bill,  is  to  be  provided  for  in  his 
capitulation  as  well  as  it  can.    If  it  be  lawful  to  consign  the  bill  upon  suppo- 
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tition  he  should  really  be  delivered,  it  is  as  lawful  to  do  it  upon  their  under 
taking,  or  his  own  belief.  It  may  be  a  defiiult  in  providence  or  wisdom,  if  he 
be  not,  but  none  in  the  matter  of  his  own  justice  and  religion.  But  the  reason 
you  add,  "  lest  the  king  and  his  council  should  sin  gratis,'*  I  suppose  (with 
your  &vour)  is  extra  oleas.  For  if  it  be  a  sin  when  done  gratu^  it  is  also  a  sin 
when  done  pretio  :  and  if  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  done  though  all  the  king- 
doms and  lives  of  the  world  were  the  purchase.  But  whether  it  were  a  sin  or 
no,  was  the  question,  and  is  not  to  be  presupposed  or  granted. 

XYII.  I  have  now  considered  the  proper  grounds  of  the  question,  and  all 
that  you  were  pleased  to  propose  to  me  as  considerable,  excepting  your  second 
and  fourth  consideration ;  but  they,  being  the  same  enquiry  concerning  the 
punishment  and  sad  consequents  of  sacrilege,  are  already  answered,  if  the  former 
grounds  be  reasonable,  and  that  all  alienation  of  sacred  things  be  not  sacrilege. 
For  certainly  the  evil  accidents  and  cursed  appendices  of  this  great  sin  will 
concern  them,  who,  because  they  have  not  the  supreme  power  to  act  it,  nor  just 
reason  to  desire  it,  are  highly  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  destitution  of  the  first,  of 
irreligion  in  destitution  of  the  latter.  But  to  say  that  this  shall  concern  the 
king,  who  hath  power  of  translating  dominions  in  some  cases,  and  great  neces- 
sity of  doing  it  in  this,  is  a  zealous  detention  of  our  interest,  and  a  neglecting 
the  king*s. 

The  clergy  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  king  their  lives,  when  his  just  needs 
shall  require :  and  yet  our  lives  are  as  much  given  to  God,  and  for  His  service 
as  immediately  as  lands ;  our  persons  are  as  sacred  as  our  fields ;  and  possibly 
it  were  no  sacrilege  to  give  our  lands  to  redeem  the  clergy  from  the  sword ; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  denied  to  those  needs  which  may  call  for  our 
lives,  for  which  we  would  willingly  give  our  lands  in  redemption. 

XY III.  But  who  knows  but  that  this  alienation  of  church  hmds  may  be  a  great 
security  of  the  interest  I  and  that  the  king  might  say  of  the  lands,  as  S.  Pftul 
of  himself  [?]  ^  therefore  I  departed  for  a  time  that  I  might  abide  with  you  for 
ever  Y  But  that  is  a  reserve  in  the  counsel  of  Qod's  predestination.  Howevoc; 
unless  king  Bichard  I.  were  sacrilegious  in  being  redeemed  with  the  moveables 
of  GK>d*s  house,  or  Edward  III.  in  taking  great  revenues  of  the  church  for  sup- 
port of  his  armies  in  Fraqce,  or  archbishop  Ohichele  in  giving  vast  sums  of 
money  to  maintain  the  French  wars,  all  which  was  Qod's  portion  as  much  as 
lands ;  with  your  pardon,  I  suppose  it  is  a  safe  case,  that  the  best  prince,  in- 
comparably the  best  in  Christendom,  be  very  much  valued  more  than  our  lands. 
For  that  this  is  the  present  case  is  therefore  evident  to  me,  because,  although 
Qod  can  preserve  the  long  in  his  denial,  so  also  He  can  the  lands,  when  they 
are  consigned  to  others.  But  as  in  such  consignation  the  lands  are  visibly 
lost,  so  also  is  the  king  in  his  denial  It  may  be  otherwiBC  in  either,  but  tha 
case  is  alike  in  both. 

Sir,  I  know  not  whether  my  long  letter  may  be  presumed  an  amends  for  my 
delay  of  some  few  days  in  returning  you  an  answer,  or  shall  be  interpreted  a 
new  offence.  However,  you  may  by  it  see  my  confidence  of  your  goodnesa, 
that  with  such  openness  I  discourse  this  point  of  danger. 

Sir,  I  expect  to  be  fisdrly  chid  for  what  you  shall  perceive  amiss :  but  I  am 
the  less  apprehensive  of  it,  because  I  know  your  wisdom  will  master  the  pre* 
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judioe  of  a  long  persuanon  to  the  oontradictoiy  of  this  discourse.  But  whether 

so  or  no,  I  may,  by  your  animadyersions,  gain  a  truth,  and  not  lose  a  friend  ; 

whom  I  desire  to  preserre  with  all  the  services  and  fairest  correspondencies  of 

my  life^  that  I  may  any  way  express  how  great  obligations  you  have  passed, 

Dear  Sir, 

Upon  your  yery  afiectionate  friend  and  senrant^ 

J.  TATLOB. 
The  Vigils  of  Christmas,  1648. 

P.8.  Ad  nun),  x.  et  xii.  ''The  supreme  power  cannot  be  obliged ;  but  the 
person  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is  inherent,  by  accident  may  be  obliged,*' 
tIz.  by  his  own  act.  Qwosre :  Whether  the  king's  coronation  oath  hare  not 
personally  obliged  him,  so  that  without  sacrilege  he  cannot  alien  them  ?  I  an- 
swer, that  the  king's  oath  binds  him  to  Tnaint>ain  the  rights  of  the  church,  as 
it  ties  him  to  defend  the  laws;  which  he  is  to  defend  so  long  as  they  are  in 
being,  but  not  bound  against  all  changes,  popular  petitions,  necessities,  and 
emergencies,  to  preserre  their  being.  So  that,  as  he  may  consent  to  the  an- 
nulling of  a  law,  so  also  to  the  alienation  of  a  present  right,  unless  the  nature 
of  the  thing  hinders.  But  that  church  lands  are  in  their  nature  and  condition 
alienable,  upon  great  and  notorious  necessities,  was  intended  to  be  proved  by 
this  discourse.  So  that  the  king  not  being  personally  obliged,  and  the  supreme 
power  of  itself  not  obligable,  the  former  considerationi  may  be  effectual"] 


NOTB  (M.) 

The  pictures  of  these  two  ladies  are  still  at  Golden  Grove,  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. That  of  the  first  displays  a  countenance  marked  with  all  the  good- 
ness and  benignity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  Taylor 
gives  her ;  the  second  has  a  much  more  lofty  and  dignified  air,  such  as  might 
become  the  heroine  in  Oomus.  The  first  lady  Carbery  left  three  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Her  eldest  son,  Francis  lord  Yaughan,  married  Bachel,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  who  survived  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  English  history  as  the  heroic  wife  and 
widow  of  William  lord  Russel.  A  copy  of  Taylor's  essay  on  Repentance,  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Swire,  of 
Melsonby,  near  Richmond,  Torkshire. 

Fnxn  Mr.  Bonney's  MS.  Notes,  and  information  supplied  by  azchdeaoon 
Benyon. 

NOTB  (M^.) 

*<  The  calamitie  which  lately  arrived  you,  came  to  me  so  late,  and  with  so 
much  incertitude  during  my  long  absence  from  these  parts,  that  'till  my  re- 
tume,  and  earnest  inquisition,  I  could  not  be  cured  of  my  very  greate  im- 
patience to  be  satisfied  conceming  your  condition.  But  so  it  pleased  God, 
that  when  I  had  prepared  to  receive  that  sad  newes,  and  deplore  your  re- 
stiaint^  I  was  assured  of  your  release,  and  delivered  of  much  sorrow.    It  wer« 

I.  « 
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improdenty  and  %  diaracier  of  math  ignonuioe,  to  inquin  into  tiie  etnm  of 
any  good  man's  saffenDg  in  these  simI  tjmes ;  jet  if  I  have  learned  it  Cfat, 
'twas  not  of  mj  curiosity ;  but  the  disooarse  of  some  with  whom  I  have  had 
some  habitudes  since  my  ooming  home.  /  kad  read  the  prrfaee  Umg  nncg  t» 
yotir  *  Oolden  Orove,  remember ^  and  infinitely  jueti/k  all  (hat  yen  have  there 
auerted,  'Tie  true  vattor  to  dare  to  he  undoth  *nd  the  eoneequetU  of  truth 
hath  ever  been  in  danger  of  his  teeth,  and  it  is  a  blessing  if  men  escape  so  in 
these  dayesy  when  not  the  softies  onely^  hut  the  soules  ^  men  are  hArayed  : 
fchUst  such  as  yen,  and  such  excellent  assistances  as  they  afford  us,  are  ren- 
dered criminal  and  suffer.  But  you,  Sir,  who  have  furnished  the  worid  with 
80  rare  precepts  against  the  efforts  of  all  secular  disasters  whatsoerer,  could 
never  be  destitute  of  those  consolations  which  you  have  so  charitaUy  and  so 
piously  prescribed  unto  others :  yea  rather,  this  has  turned  to  our  im'ense 
advantage,  nor  lesse  to  your  glory,  whilst  men  behold  you  living  your  owne 
institutions,  and  preaching  to  us  as  effectualy  in  your  chaines  as  in  the 
chaire,  in  the  prison  as  in  the  pulpit :  for  me  thinkes.  Sir,  I  hesre  you  pit>- 
nounoe  it^  as  indeede  you  act  it,r~ 

Attde  aliqoid  brevibus  Gyaris  €t  oarcere  dignam 
Si  vis  esse  aliqais*, 

that  your  example  might  shame  such  as  betray  any  truth  for  feare  of  meo, 
whose  missioa  and  oom'issi<m  is  fircmi  Qod.  You,  Sir,  know  in  the  genefal,  and 
I  must  justifie  in  particular  with  ijifinite  cognition,  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  the  truths  you  have  delivered.  I  have  perused  that  excdlent  Unum 
necessarium  of  yours  to  my  very  greate  satis&ction  and  direction :  and  do 
not  doubt  but  it  shall  in  tyme  gaine  upon  all  those  exceptions  which  I  know 
you  are  not  ignorant  appeare  against  it  Tis  a  great  deale  of  courage,  and  a 
great  deale  of  periU,  but  to  attempt  the  assault  of  an  error  so  inveterate. 

A2  9^  Ktufoi  [ircral,  R.  H.]  Kptirtis  rhp  iarfyarop  Mr  &lse  opinion  knows  no 
bottome,  and  reason  and  prescription  meet  in  so  [qu,  ^no'  7  R  H.]  fewe  in- 
stances ;  but  certainly  you  greately  vindicate  the  divine  goodnesse,  whidi  the 
ignorance  of  men,  and  popular  mistakes,  have  so  long  charged  with  injustiea. 
But,  Sir,  you  must  expect  with  patience  the  event,  and  the  fruites  you  con- 
tend for :  as  it  shall  be  my  dayly  devotions  for  your  sucoesse,  who  lemaine^ 

Rev*.  Sir,  Ac. 
Sayes  Court,  9  Feb.  1664.  JOHN  EYELTN. 

Evelyn  Meaioirs^  voL  ii.  p.  97. 

On  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  interesting  work  whmce  it  is  extracted  ob- 
serves, "The  cause  of  his  (Jeremy  Taylor's}  imprisonment  does  not  appear.*' 
Surely  the  passage  here  marked  in  italics  iutimates  it  with  sufficient  clearness. 
In  the  preface  to  his  '  Golden  Qrove'  there  are  in  &ct  many  passages  at  whidi 
the  government  were  likely  to  take  umbrage.  '^  The  people,"  says  the  adthor, 
*'  are  fallen  under  the  harrows  and  saws  of  impertinent  and  ignorant  pieach- 
ers,  who  think  all  religion  is  a  sermon,  and  all  sermons  ought  to  be  libds 

•  [Jov.  Bat  L  7«.] 
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Against  trutii  and  oM  goremon,  and  expound  chapters  that  the  meaning  may 
never  be  understood,  and  pray,  that  thej  may  be  thought  able  to  talk,  but 
not  to  hold  their  peace,  they  casting  not  to  obtain  any  thing  but  wealth  and 
Tictoiy,  power  and  plunder."  "  They  that  hate  bishops  have  destroyed  mo- 
narchy, and  they  that  would  erect  an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  must  conse- 
quently subject  the  temporal  to  it ;  and  both  one  and  the  otixer  would  be 
supreme  in  consciences,  and  they  that  goyem  there,  with  an  opinion  that  in 
all  things  they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  will  let  their  prince  govern  others,  so 
long  as  he  will  be  ruled  by  them." 

'^  If  any  man  shall  not  decline  to  try  his  title  by  the  word  of  God,  it  is 
certain  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  guard  for  it  than  Mm  tme  pcottetant 
religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  our  churdi.  But  let  thinge  be  as  it  please  Qod,*' 
&c.  &c. 

I  am  aware  tiiat  in  all  these  expressions  Taylor  might  plead  that  he  meant 
no  more  tiian  to  recommend  his  sect  to  the  toloation  or  proteetion  of  the 
ruling  powers.  But  even  a  less  jealous  party  than  the  Presbyterians,  and  a 
less  arbitrary  governor  than  Cromwell,  might  in  such  times  find  it  necessaiy 
to  notice  them. 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  in  1664.  It  is  certain  however 
either  that  Evelyn  has  written  4  for  6  by  mistake,  or  that  he  has  in  this  in- 
stance followed  a  practice  (at  that  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  but  ef 
which  his  other  letters  give  us  no  example)  of  reckoning  the  beginning  of 
each  year  from  Lady-day,  so  that  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March 
down  to  the  25th,  were  ascribed  to  the  preceding  year.  This  space  was  gene- 
rally dated  165|,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  also  with  the  date  of  tiie  preceding 
year  only.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  letter  in  ^^uestion  cannot  have  been 
written  before  1655,  from  his  assertion  that  he  had  *'  long  since  read  the  pre- 
&ce  to  the  '  Qolden  Grove,'  and  had  now  seen  the  Unum  necessariwm.^^  But 
on  consulting  the  books  of  Stationers*  Hall,  I  find  that  of  these  works  the 
'  Golden  Grove*  was  only  entered  there  on  January  26, 165|,  and  the  Unum 
necessariwn  not  till  the  3d  of  May  following.  It  is  true  indeed,  and  we  must 
bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  these  works 
at  all,  that  the  entrance  of  a  work  at  Stationers*  Hall  u  not  necessarily  or 
usually  immediate  on  its  first  publication.  But  many  months  are  seldom  ' 
allowed  to  elapse  before  this  precaution  is  taken ;  and  we  may  therefore  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  '  Qolden  Grove*  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  Unum 
necesiarium  somewhat  later  in  the  same  month.  For  the  former  indeed  it 
would  be  desirable  if  an  earlier  date  could  be  fixed,  both  in  order  to  render 
Evelyn*s  long  acquaintance  with  it  a  less  improper  mode  of  speaking,  and  to 
give  time  for  Taylor's  consequent  imprisonment.  And  I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  apprehend  that  although  the  first  edition  of  the  *  Golden  Grove*  is  dated  in 
1655,  it  was  nevertheless  published  in  Michaelmas  term  1654.  I  am  informed 
by  a  learned  friend,  whose  fiuniliaiity  with  the  curiosities  of  English  literature 
has  been  rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  that  "  the  custom  of  antedating  new 
books  is  still  practised  pretty  extensively,  and  it  was  equally  common  in  Tay- 
lor's day.  Among  Anthony  a  Wood's  books  are  (I  should  think)  more  than 
an  hundred,  on  which  the  honest  antiquary  hath  written,  ^This  booke  caio« 
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out  (on  such  a  day)  though  it  be  dated  (at  sach  a  time.)*  And  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  '  Qolden  Qtoto*  might  have  been  in  a  similar  predicament.  - 
If  this  be  allowed,  and  we  conclude,  as  I  think  we  well  may,  that  Ereljn's 
letter  was  not  written  till  1665,  there  will  lenmin  a  period  of  between  four-and 
tix  months,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  allow  Ereljn's  long  fkmiliaiity 
with  the  prefiice.** 


NOTE  (N.) 

^  April  15, 1654.  I  went  to  London  to  hear  the  fiunous  Dr.  Jeremy  Ta^to 
(since  bishop  of  Down  and  Oonnor)  at  St.  Qng,  on  6  Matt  48,  oonoeming  eyai^ 
gelical  perfection.** 

''March  18,  1655.  Went  to  London  on  purpose  to  heaie  that  excellent 
preacher  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  14  Matth.  17  ;  shewing  what  were  the  con- 
ditions of  obtaining  eternal  life ;  also  concerning  abatements  for  unaToidaUa 
infirmities,  how  cast  on  the  aooompt  of  the  crosse.  On  the  31st  I  made  a  Tisit 
to  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  to  confer  with  him  about  some  spiritual  matten,  using  him 
thenoeforward  as  my  ghostiy  &ther.  I  beseech  Qod  almighty  to  make  me  erer 
mindful  of  and  thankful  for  his  hearenly  assistances  ■**— Evelyn's  MeDioirs^ 
Tol.  L  pp.  273—93. 


NOTE  (0.) 
''Eby.  Sib, 

It  was  another  eztiaordinaiy  charity  which  you  did  me  when  you  lately  p»- 
liered  my  apprehensions  of  your  danger  by  that  which  I  just  now  reoeiTed : 
and  though  the  general  persecution  r&-inforee ;  yet  it  is  your  particular  idiidi 
most  concemes  me  in  this  sad  catalyns  and  declension  of  piety  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  But  Sir,  what  is  now  to  be  don  that  the  Starrs  of  our  once  bright 
henusphere  are  eyery  where  pulling  from  their  orbs  ?  I  remember  where  you 
have  sayd  it  was  the  harbinger  of  the  greate  day,  and  a  very  sober  and  learned 
person,  my  worthy  friend  the  great  Oughtred,  did  the  other  day  seriously  per- 
suade me  patxire  in  oceursum,  and  will  needs  hare  the  following  yeares  pro- 
ductiye  of  wonderfull  and  uniyersal  changes.  What  to  say  of  that  I  know  not: 
but  certaine  it  is  we  are  brought  to  a  sad  condition.  I  speake  concerning  secular 
yet  religious  persons ;  whose  glory  it  will  only  be  to  lie  buried  in  your  mines, 
a  monument  too  illustrious  for  such  as  I  am. 

For  my  part,  I  haye  learned  from  your  excellent  assistances  to  humble  my- 
selfe,  and  to  adore  the  inscrutable  pathos  of  the  Most  High :  Qod  and  His  truth 
are  still  the  same,  though  the  foundations  of  the  world  be  shaken.  Julianut  re- 
divivus  can  shut  the  schooles  indeede  and  the  temples ;  but  he  cannot  hinder 
our  private  intercourses  and  devotions,  where  the  breast  is  the  chappell  and 
our  heart  is  the  altar.  Obedience  founded  in  the  understanding  will  be  the 
onely  cure  and  retraite.  God  will  accept  what  remaines,  and  supply  what  is 
neeessaiy.  He  is  not  obliged  to  externals^  the  purest  ages  passed  undez  the 
>  cmelest  persecutions :  it  is  sometymes  necessary :  and  this,  and  the  fulfilling 
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of  proplieey,  axe  all  inrtrmnenti  of  gieate  adTt&tage  (oTen  whilit  thej  presae 
and  are  incombent)  to  those  who  can  make  a  sanctified  use  of  them.  But  as 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  will  be  disoorered,  and  multitudes  scandalised ; 
so  aie  there  divers  well-disposed  persons  who  will  not  know  how  to  guide  them- 
selves, unlesse  some  such  good  men  as  jou  discover  the  secret^  and  instruct 
tiiem  how  they  may  secure  their  greatest  interest^  and  steere  their  course  in 
this  darke  and  uncomfortable  weather.  Some  such  discourse  would  be  highly 
seasonable  now  that  the  daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  <mP 
your  functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of  Israel  is  quenched.  Where 
riiall  we  now  receive  the  vkttioum  with  safety  t  How  shall  we  be  baptised  t 
For  to  this  passe  it  is  oome.  Sir.  The  comfort  is,  the  captivity  had  no  temple^ 
BO  altar,  no  king.  But  did  they  not  observe  the  passover,  nor  circumcise  ? 
Had  they  no  priests  and  prophets  amongst  them  7  Many  are  weake  in  the 
futh,  and  know  not  how  to  answer,  nor  whither  to  fly :  and  if  upon  the  apo- 
theotis  of  that  excellent  person,  under  a  malicious  representation  of  his  martyr- 
dom, engraven  in  copper',  and  sent  me  by  a  friend  from  Bruxelles,  the  Jesuite 
could  so  bitterly  sarcasme  upon  the  embleme : 

Projicis  in  vantom  caput,  Anglia  [leg.  Angla]  Eocleaia  ?  Onsam 
Si  cspot  est,  salvom  coipofl  an  ease  potest? 

how  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and  breake  in  upon  the  flock ;  for 
the  shepheards  are  smitten,  and  the  sheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scattered,  un- 
lesse the  greate  Shepheard  of  soules  oppose,  or  some  of  His  delegates  reduce 
and  direct  us.  Deare  Sir,  we  are  now  preparing  to  take  our  last  farewell  (as 
ihey  threaten)  of  Qod*s  service  in  this  citty,  or  any  where  else  in  publique.  I 
must  oonfesse  it  is  a  sad  consideration ;  but  it  is  what  God  sees  best,  and  to 
what  we  must  submitt  The  comfort  is,  Deu$  providebiL  Sir,  I  have  not  yet 
been  so  happy  as  to  see  those  papers  which  Mr.  Boyston  tells  me  are  printing^ 
but  I  greately  rejoyce  that  you  have  so  happily  fortified  that  batterie,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  maintaine  the  siege :  for  you  must  not  be  discouraged 
for  the  passions  of  a  few.  Beason  is  reason  to  me  where  ever  I  find  it,  much 
more  where  it  conduces  to  a  designe  so  salutary  and  necessary.  At  least,  I 
wonder  that  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  y*  arguments,  can  possibly  resist 
y  charity,  and  y*  modesty :  but  as  you  have  greatly  subdued  my  education  in 
that  particular,  and  controversy ;  so  am  I  confident  tyme  will  render  you  many 
more  proselytes.  And  if  all  doe  not  come  so  freely  in  with  their  suffrages  at 
flrst^  you  must  with  y*  accustomed  patience  attend  the  event 

''S',  I  beseech  God  to  conduct  all  y*  labours,  those  of  religion  to  others,  and 
of  love  and  affection  to  me,  who  remayne, 

Sir^  your,  &0. 

Lond.  18  Mar.  [fifc  Mail  R.  H.]  ie56.^'  . 

Evelyn's  Memoirs,  voL  ii  p.  08. 

'  The  above  letter,  as  it  now  stands,  is  dated  Mar.  18, 165d.  But  on  that  day, 
as  appeared  by  the  preceding  extract  from  his  diary,  Evelyn  had  attended 

^  [The  engraving  alladed  to  may  be  Mr.  and  Bfn.  Satheriand,  and  now  in  tha 
seen  in  the  copy  of  Clarendon*0  History  Bodleian  library;  torn.  UL  part  a.  p« 
of  the  BebeOiMi,  iUnstrated  by  the  late     198.] 
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TayWs  preftchmg.  The  derouk  hatj  of  the  epbeofNtl  ekuich  wert  therelort . 
not  at  that  time  fiepmed  of  the  meani  of  gimoe  in  the  maimer  which  this  letter 
deplores.  Nor  doet  it  seem  likd j  that  a  letter  of  soeh  a  lengUi,  and  written 
in  such  a  manner,  would  be  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  ihe  writer  ex- 
pected shortly  to  communicate  personally,  or  with  whom  he  had  a  few  hours 
before  communicated.  Again,  when  he  speaks  of  haying  reoeiyed  assuianoes 
of  Taylor's  safety,  when  he  talks  of  being  buried  in  his  ruins,  &e.  he  seems  to 
imrply  that  Taylor  was  then  actually  in  prison,  or  in  some  urgent  and  great 
danger.  And  further,  on  the  3Ist  of  March  Taylor  and  Evelyn  had  another 
inlerriew.  Then  theielors,  if  such  a  letter  had  passed  between  them  a  few 
days  before,  was  the  time  fer  Taylor  to  gire  an  answer  to  the  wish  expressed 
in  it.  We  find  howerer  that  this  letter  remained  unanswered  till  Januaiy  in 
the  fc^owing  year,  since  this  is  clearly  the  one  referred  to  in  Taylor's  letter  of 
this  last  date,  inasmuch  as  he  there  speaks  of  ^  the  vile  distich  on  the  departed 
saint.**  I  am  therefore  of  o^Mnion  that  here  again,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
letter,  the  date  has  been  incorrectly  giveny  and  that  we  should  read  not  March, 
but  May,  by  which  time  it  is  extremdy  probable  that  Taylor's  imprisonment 
at  Chepstow  may  have  commenced. 

It  may  be  obsenred  that  the  passage  in  Tayl^'s  works  to  which  Erelyn 
refers,  in  which  the  calamities  of  the  time  were  said  to  be  'harbingers  of  the 
great  day,'  is  probably  to  be  met  with  in  his  'Episcopacy  asserted,'  (vol.  y. 
p.  14,)  where  he  suggests  *^  that  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  is  the  forerunner 
and  preparatory  to  the  great  apostasy."  The  Oughtred  who  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  was  William  Oughtred,  author  of  the  Clavis  mathematica  and  other 
worics,  and  the  most  illustrious  geometrician  of  his  time.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land was  undoubtedly  in  1655  exposed  to  fresh  and  bitter  persecutions,  of 
which  an  interesting  account  will  be  foimd  in  the  following  extract  from 
Parr's  life  of  Usher : — 

*^  Oromwell  being  now  (in  1655)  highly  enraged  against  the  loyal  party  for 
their  indefetigaUe  though  unsuccessful  endeayours  for  his  Migesty's  restora- 
tion to  his  throne,  after  he  had  shewed  himself  yeiy  implacable  and  severe  to 
the  cavalier  gentry,  as  they  then  caUed  them,  began  now  to  discharge  part  of 
his  rage  upon  the  orthodox  clergy,  forbidding  them  under  great  penalties  to 
teach  schools,  or  to  perform  any  part  of  tiieir  ministerial  function :  whereupon 
some  of  the  most  considerable  episcopal  clergy  in  and  about  London  desired 
my  lord  primate  that  he  would  use  his  interest  with  Oromwell  (since  they 
heard  he  pretended  a  great  respect  for  him)  that  as  he  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science to  almost  all  sorts  of  religions,  so  the  episcopal  divines  might  have  the 
same  freedom  of  sorving  Qod  in  their  private  congregations  (since  they  were 
not  permitted  the  public  churches)  according  to  tiie  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England ;  and  tiiat  neither  the  ministers,  nor  those  tiiat  frequented  tiiat  ser- 
vice, might  be  any  more  hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.  So  according 
to  their  desires  he  went  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  with  Oromwell  for  the 
taking  off  this  restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised  (although  with  some  diffi- 
culty) that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  meddled  not  with  any 
matters  relating  to  his  government  But  when  the  lord  primate  went  to  him 
%  second  time  to  get  this  promise  ratified  and  put  into  writin^^  he  found  him 
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under  his  cbiroigeoii*!  hand,  nho  was  dressing  a  great  bojl  which  he  had  on 
his  breast;  so  OromweU  prayed  the  lord  primate  to  sit  down  a  little,  and  that 
when  he  was  dressed  he  woold  speak  with  him.  Whilst  this  was  a  doing 
CromweU  said  to  iqj  lord  primate,  if  this  core  (pointing  to  the  bojl)  were  once 
put,  I  sheuld  quicklj  be  well ;  to  whom  the  good  bishop  replied, '  I  doubt  the 
oore  lies  deeper,  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart  that  must  be  taken  out,  or  else  it 
will  not  be  welL'  '  Ah !'  repljed  he,  seeming  unconcerned  [Qucere,  concerned  t 
R.H.] '  so  there  is  indeed  T  and  sighed.  But  when  the  lord  primate  began  to 
speak  to  him  concerning  the  business  he  came  about,  he  answered  him  to  this 
effect,  that  he  had  since  better  considered  it,  having  advised  with  his  council 
about  it^  and  that  thej  thou^t  it  not  safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience 
to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless  and  implacable  enemies  to  him  and  his 
goyemment ;  and  so  he  took  his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good  words  and 
outward  civility.  The  lord  primate,  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  it  any  far- 
ther, said  little  more  to  him,  but  returned  to  his  lodging  very  much  troubled 
and  concerned  that  his  endeavours  had  met  with  no  better  success.  When  he 
was  in  his  chambei;  he  sud  to  some  of  his  relations,  and  myself^  that  came  to 
tee  him, '  This  &lse  man  hath  broken  his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform 
what  he  prtHnised :  well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long :  the  king  will  retiun ;  though  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  i^  you  may :  the  government  both  in  church  and  state  is  in  confusion ; 
the  papists  a^  advancing  their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  prerented.'  *'— Parr's  life  of  tJsher^  p.  75. 


NOTE  (P.) 

^  12  April,  1656.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (that  ezoeHtnt  per- 
•on  and  great  vifiuoso)^  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  dined  with  me  at  Sayes 
Coud^  when  I  presented  Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  buming-glasse.  In  the 
aftemoone  we  dH  went  to  Colonel  Blount's,  to  see  his  new-invented  plows.** 

**  6  May.  I  brought  Monr.  le  Franc;  a  young  French  Sorbonist,  a  proselyte, 
to  converse  with  Dr.  Taylor,  ^ey  fell  to  dispute  on  original  sin,  in  Latine, 
upon  a  hook  newly  pubUshed  by  the  Doctor,  who  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
joung  man.** 

'  7.  I  visited  Dr.  Taylor,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  piopoet  Mods',  le  Franc 
to  the  bishop  that  he  might  have  orders ;  I  having  sometime  before  brought 
him  to  a  fiiH  consent  to  the  church  of  Sn^and  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  in 
which  he  had  tiU  of  late  made  some  diAcully:  so  he  was  this  day  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest,  by  the  bishop  of  Meath.  I  paid  the  fees  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  was  very  poore  and  in  greate  want ;  to  that  necessity  wcie  our  clergy 
reduced  !**— Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  L  pp.  298,  9. 

What  bishop  it  was  whom  Evelyn  describes  as  the  bishop  of  Meath,  I  cannot 
conjectuie.  Certain  it  is  that  there  was  no  bishop  of  that  see  at  this  time,  the 
last,  Dr.  Anthony  Martin,  having  died  in  great  poverty  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
1650,  and  his  see  not  being  filled  up  till  after  the  restoration.— War^  Hist. 
Irebnd,  toL  i  p.  158.    Ed.  Harris. 
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NOTB  (Q.) 

Ai  the  little  tract  in  quettion  ii  extremelj  iCAroe,  I  ha^e  mbfcniied  tome 
eztrmctfl,  which  will  giro  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dia- 
logue is  carried  on  between  the  lady  who  inreighfl  against^  and  her  who 
justifies  faoe-painting.  In  the  frontispice  to  the  second  edition,  these  two 
disputants  are  represented, — the  one  prim,  stem,  and  plainly  appardled; 
the  other  in  the  stjle  of  Lelj*s  portraits,  patched,  her  hair  in  ringlets,  with 
naked  shoulders,  a  £ui  in  her  hand,  and,  so  &r  as  the  artist  was  aUe^  beau- 
tiful.   The  grim  ladj  begins  the  conrersation. 

"  Madam, — ^I  am  not  more  pleased  to  see  you  look  so  well,  beyond  what 
you  were  wont,  than  I  am  jealous  (to  be  free  with  you)  lest  a  person  so 
esteemed  as  you  are  for  modesty  and  piety,  should  use  some  colour  or  tino- 
ture  to  advance  your  complexion ;  which  indeed  I  take  to  be  no  better  than 
that  odious  and  infiunous  way  of  painting,  every  where  in  all  ages  so  much 
and  so  justly  spoken  against  boUi  by  Qod  and  good  men ;  being  a  most 
ungodly  practice,  though  generally  (as  they  say)  now  used  in  England  (more 
or  less)  by  persons  of  quality,  who,  not  content  with  nature*s  stock  of  beauty, 
do  (not  by  a  fine  but  filthy  art)  add  something  to  the  advantage,  as  they 
think,  of  their  complexions ;  but  I  fear  to  the  deforming  of  their  souls,  and 
defiling  of  their  consdences.** 

[The  other  replies.    Then  the  first  proceeds  again ; — 1 

**  Truly,  madam,  I  absolutely  think  (without  any  mincing  or  distinction) 
all  colour  or  complexion  added  to  our  skins  and  fiioes,  beyond  what  is  purely 
natural,  to  be  a  sin,  as  being  flatly  against  the  word  of  Qod,  whidi  I  suppose 
you  grant  to  be  the  indispensable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  all  moral  holi- 
ness, from  which  we  may  not  warp  in  the  least  degree  upon  any  pretensions 
to  advance  our  honours,  estates,  healths,  or  beauties.  First  then,  if  your 
W  look  into  2  Kings  ix.  30,  you  shall  see  wicked  Jeiebel,  though  a  queen, 
yet  not  tolerated  or  excused,  but  foully  branded  and  heavily  punished  for 
painting  her  eyes  or  &ce ;  for  which  she  was  afterwards,  by  a  most  deformed 
destiny,  justly  devoured  of  dogs;  as  the  most  reverend  lord  primate  of 
Armagh  observes  in  his  larger  catechism  upon  the  seventh  commandment. 
Which  fearful  stroke  of  divine  yengeanoe,  and  censure  of  so  learned  and  pious 
a  person,  (making  that  her  painting  a  most  meritorio:as  and  j»incipal  cause 
of  her  so  sad  destiny,)  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  scare  the  most  adventurous 
woman  from  any  such  sinful  and  accursed  practice.*' 

This  is  wretched  work ;  but  these  are  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  beaten 
party.  Let  us  now  examine  the  other  side.  What  follows  is  as  £svourable  a 
specimen  as  I  can  find ;  and  is  certainly  not  without  wit,  but  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  it  resembles  the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

^  When  was  your  la^  scandalised  with  any  grave  and  sober  matron,  because 
she  laid  out  the  combings  or  cuttings  of  her  own  or  others  more  youthful 
hair,  when  her  own  (now  become  withered  and  autumnal)  seemed  less  be- 
coming her  ?  How  many  both  men's  and  women*s  wanner  heats  in  religion 
do  now  admit  not  only  borders  of  foreign  hair,  but  full  and  fidr  peruques  on 
their  heads,  without  sindging  one  hair  by  their  disputative  and  scrupulous 
seal,  which  in  these  things  of  fashion  is  now  grown  much  out  of  fuhion  I 
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Your  ladyslkip's^  duuclty  doih  not  reprore,  but  pity,  those  poor  Yulcaniflta, 
who  balance  the  inequality  of  their  heels  or  badger-legs  %  by  tiie  art  and  help 
of  the  shoemaker ;  nor  are  those  short-legged  ladies  thought  less  godly  who 
fly  to  €hopine$y  and  by  enlarging  the  phylacteries  of  their  coats,  conceal  at 
once  both  tbeir  great  defects  in  native  breyity,  and  the  enormous  additions  of 
their  artificial  heights,  which  make  many  small  women  walk  with  as  much 
caution  and  danger  almost,  as  the  Turk  danceth  on  the  ropes.  Who  ever  is 
so  impertinent  a  bigot,  as  to  find  &ult  when  the  hills  and  dales  of  crooked 
and  unequal  bodies  are  made  to  meet  without  a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodice 
['  bodies'  edd.]  or  seme  benign  bolsterings  ?  Who  fears  to  set  straight  or 
hide  the  unhandsome  warpings  of  bow-l^s,  and  baker-feet  ?  What  is  there 
as  to  any  defect  in  nature  whereof  ingenuous  art,  as  a  diligent  handmaid 
waiting  on  its  mistress,  doth  not  study  some  supply  or  other,  so  far  as  to  graff 
in  silver  plates  into  cracked  scuUs,  to  furnish  crept  &ces  with  artificial  noses, 
to  fill  up  the  bn^en  ranks  and  routed  files  of  the  teeth  with  ivory  adjutants 
or  lieutenants  ?  Yet  against  all  or  any  of  these  and  tiie  like  reparative  in- 
ventions by  which  art  and  ingenuity  studies  to  help  and  repair  the  defects  or 
deformities  which  Qod  in  nature,  or  providence,  is  pleased  to  inflict  upon  our 
bodies,  no  pen  is  sharpened,  no  pulpit  is  battered,  no  writ  of  rebellion,  or 
charge  of  forgery  and  £dse  coinage,  is  brought  against  any  in  the  court  of 
conscience ;  no  poor  creature  (who  thankfully  embraceth,  modestly  useth,  and 
with  more  cheerfulness  serveth  Qod  by  means  of  some  such  help,  which  either 
takes  away  its  reproach,  or  easeth  its  pain)  is  scared  with  dreadful  scruples, 
or  so  terrified  with  the  threatenings  Of  sin,  hell,  and  damnation,  as  to  cast 
away  (much  against  their  wills)  that  innocent  succour  which  Qod  in  nature, 
and  art,  had  given  them ;  from  which  they  part  with  as  much  regret  as  the 
poor  man  did  from  his  darling  lamb,  which  the  rich  man*s  insolence  not 
his  indigence,  not  his  want  but  wantonness,  forced  from  him.  Bather  we 
are  so  civilly  pious  in  these  cases,  as  to  applaud  others  no  less  than  please 
ourselves  in  those  happy  delusions,  whereby  we  conceal,  or  any  way  com- 
pensate these  our  deformities  or  defects  in  any  kind,  which  seem  to  us  less 
convenient,  or  to  others  less  comely,  in  this  our  mortal  and  visible  pilgrimage. 
Only  if  the  face  (which  is  the  metropolis  of  humane'  majesty,  and  as  it  were 
the  cathedral  of  beauty,  or  comeliness,  in  the  little  world  or  polity  of  our 
bodies)  if  this  have  sustained  any  injuries  (as  it  is  most  exposed  to  them) 
of  time,  or  any  accident ;  if  it  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  that  our  charity 
and  ingenuity  in  art  can  help  it  to,  though  the  thing  be  never  so  cheap, 
easie  and  harmless,  either  to  eidiven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it,  and  to  redeem 
it  from  mortmain,  or  to  pair  and  match  the  inequal  cheeks  to  each  other, 
when  one  is  as  Bachel,  the  other  as  Leah,  or  to  cover  any  pimples  and  heats, 
or  to  remove  any  obstructions,-  or  to  mitigate  and  quench  excessive  flushings, 
hereby  to  set  off  the  £ftoe  to  such  decency  and  equality  as  may  innocently 

•  [«*It  is  a  vulgar  error,  still  invetcrately  It  is  noticed  as  an  error  by  Brown,  Vulg. 

maintained  by  many  who  have  sufficient  err.  iiL  5.    It  is  alluded  to  as  a  supposed 

opportunities  of  informing  themselves  bet-  fkct  by  W.  Browne  and  Drayton.'*    iWes, 

ter,  that  the  badger  has  the  two  legs  on  (Glossary)  who  quotes  the  passages.] 

one  side  shorter  than  those  on  the  other.  '  [See  vol.  v.  p.  886.] 
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please  ounelret  and  others,  without  any  thought  to  displease  Qod  (who  lo<to 
not  to  the  outward  appearance,  but  to  the  heart)  what  oensures  and  whispera, 
yea,  what  outcries  and  clamours,  what  lightnings  and  thunders,  what  ana- 
themas, ezoommunications,  and  condemnations^  fill  the  thoughts,  the  pens, 
the  tongues,  the  pulpits  of  many  angry  (yet  it  may  be  well-meaning)  Ohiia- 
tians,  both  preachers  and  others,  who  are  commonly  more  quick-sighted  and 
offended  with  the  least  mote  they  iancie  of  adding  to  a  lady's  oomplex]on» 
than  with  many  camels  of  their  own  customary  opinions  and  [nactioeef 
Qood  men,  though  in  other  things  not  only  of  the  fineness  and  neatness,  but 
eren  of  some  falsity  and  pretension,  they  are  so  good-natured  and  indulgent 
as  to  allow  their  lame  or  their  crooked  wires  and  daughters,  idiaterer  inge- 
nuous concealments  and  reparations,  art  and  their  purses  can  afford  them ; 
yet  as  to  the  point  of  face-mending,  they  condemn  them,  like  Paulas  church'^ 
to  sink  under  everlasting  mines.  The  most  of  your  plainer  bred  and  as  it 
were  home-spun  professors  and  preachers,  who  nerer  went  &r  beyond  their 
own  homes,  can  with  less  equal  eyes  behold  any  woman,  of  nerer  so  great 
quality,  if  they  see  or  suspect  her  to  be  adorned  any  whit  beyond  the  vulgar 
mode,  or  decked  with  feaUiers  more  gay  and  goodly  than  Uiose  birds  use^ 
which  are  of  their  own  countre|r  nest.  In  which  cases  of  feminine  dressing 
and  adorning,  no  casuist  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  or  resolve  the  many  intri- 
cate niceties  and  endless  scruples  of  conscience,  idiich  some  men's  and 
women's  more  plebeian  selotiy  makes,  as  about  ladies'  diedcs  and  fiices,  if 
they  appear  one  dram  or  degree  more  quick  and  rosy  than  they  were  wonted, 
so  about  the  length  and  &shion  of  their  clothes  and  hair.  One  while  thej 
are  so  perplexed  about  the  curling  of  ladies^  hair,  that  they  can  as  hardly 
dis-intangle  themsdves  as  a  bee  entangled  in  honey;  otherwise  they  ai« 
most  scrupulous  mathematicians  to  measure  the  aims,  wrists,  necks  and  trains 
of  Udies,  how  hi  they  may  safely  venture  to  let  their  garments  draw  after 
them  on  the  ground,  or  their  naked  skins  be  seen.  Here  however  some  men 
can  bear  the  sight  of  the  Purest  hcea  without  so  much  as  winking  (where  the 
greatest  face  of  beauty  is  displayed),  yet  they  pretend  that  no  strength  of 
humane  virtue  can  endure  the  least  assaults  or  peepings  of  naked  necks,  if 
they  make  any  discovery  or  breaking  forth  below  the  ears.  Kot  that  any 
modest  mind  pleads  for  wanton  prostituting  of  naked  breasts,  where  the 
dviller  custonu  of  any  countrey  forbid  it ;  but  some  men's  rigour  and  fierce- 
Bess  is  such,  that  if  they  espy  any  tiling  in  the  dress,  dothes,  or  garb  of 
women,  beyond  what  they  approve  or  have  been  wonted  to,  presently  the 
taylors,  the  tire-women,  the  gorget-makers,  the  seamstresses,  the  chamber- 
maids, Uie  dressers,  and  all  that  wretched  crew  of  obsequious  attendants,  aio 
condemned  as  anti-christian,  and  only  fit  to  wait  upon  the  whore  of  Babylon. 
Kor  do  the  poor  ladies  (though  otherwise  young  and  innocent,  though  aa 
vertuous  as  handsome,  or  if  possibly  elder,  every  way  exemplary  for  modesty, 
gravity,  and  charity,  yet  they  do  not)  without  great  gifts  and  presents  (as  bj 
so  many  fines  and  heriots)  redeem  themselves  from  some  men's  severe  oen- 
sures ;  and  if  they  do  take  any  freedom  to  dress  and  set  forth  themselves  after 

•  [See  Diigdale's  hist  of  &  Paul's,  pp  110, 5.] 
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the  best  mode  and  fibshion,  it  costs  them  as  much  as  the  Roman  captain's 
freedom  did  him  ;  when  indeed  thej  are  (as  St.  Paul  pleaded)  free-born,  not 
onlj  in  nature,  but  as  to  grace  and  the  new  birth,  which  is  no^nemj  to  what 
fikshion's  modestj  may  bear,  and  which  decen^,  cirilitj,  and  custom,  do 
require.'* 

The  '  Turk'  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  was  no  doubt  a  rope-dancer 
of  that  nation,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as  '  the  &mous  fimamble  Turk,*  who 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  exhibit  his  talents  during  the  commonwealth, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  most  public  amusements. 

NOTE  (R.) 

<<  25  March,  1667.  Dr.  Taylor  ihewed  me  his  MSS.  of  Gases  of  Conscience, 
or  Dmctar  dubUantium,  now  fitted  for  the  presse. 

<^  7  June.  My  fourth  sonn  was  bom,  christened  George,  after  my  grand- 
&ther ;  Dr.  Jsr.  Taylor  officiating  in  the  drawing-room. 

'July  16.  On  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  recommendation  I  went  to  Eltham,  to 
help  one  Moodey,  a  young  man,  to  that  living,  by  my  interest  with  the 
pation."— VoL  L  pp.  304—6. 

NOTE  (T.) 

**  He  (Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  eari  of  Nottingham)  had  a  brother  named 
Francis  Finch,  bred  up  also  under  £.  Silvester,  was  afterwards  a  gent,  com^ 
of  BaL  OolL  but  leaving  it  without  a  degree,  went  to  London,  studied  the  law, 
and  became  a  barrister  of  one  of  the  temples  ;  but  before  he  had  long  prac- 
tised he  died,  yet  lives  still  in  those  several  pieces  of  ingenuity  he  left  behind 
him,  wherein  he  falls  not  short  of  the  best  of  poets.  And  because  poeta  est 
finitimui  oratoriy  he  might  have  proved  excellent  in  that  too,  having  so  in- 
comparable a  precedent  as  his  brother  sir  Heneage  Finch.  Among  the  several 
specimens  of  his  poetry  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  copy  of  verses  before 
Will.  Gartwright's  poems,  an.  1651,  as  there  is  of  his  brother  John :  another 
before  a  book  entitled  '  Aires  and  Dialogues  for  one,  two,  and  three  voices, 
Lond.  1663,  fol.  published  by  Hen.  Lawes.  In  the  body  of  which  book  he 
hath  a  poem,  entitled  *  Cadia  singing,'  to  which  the  said  Lawes  composed  an 
air  of  two  parts  to  be  sung,"  &c — Fasti^  voL  ii.  p.  59.  [102,  ed.  Bliss.] 

Mr.  Finch*s  discourse  on  Friendship  is  not  mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  any 
more  than  that  on  Honour,  both  which  however  are  extolled  by  Orinda  in 
her  address  (Poems,  p.  19)  *'  to  the  noble  Palsmon  on  his  incomparable  Dis- 
course of  Friendship:'*  and  her  description  of  ^Mr.  Francis  Finch,  the 
excellent  Palsemon,"  (ib.  pp.  91, 3.) 

*<*Twas  he  that  rescued  gasping  Friendship,  when 
The  bell  toU'd  for  her  funeral  with  men ; 
Twas  he  that  made  friends  more  than  lovers  bum. 
And  then  made  love  to  sacred  friendship  tnm ; 
Twas  he  turned  Honour  inward,  set  her  free 
From  titles  and  from  popnlari^. 
Now  fix*d  to  virtue,  she  begs  praise  of  none. 
Bat  witnessed  and  rewarded  both  at  hofloe." 
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NOTE  (U.) 
«  to  the  ueutenant  of  the  tower ». 

Sib, 
I  should  begin  with  the  greater  apologie  for  this  addresse,  did  not  the  oon- 
■ideration  of  the  nature  of  j*  greate  employment  and  my  feares  to  importune 
them  cany  with  them  an  excuse  which,  I  have  hope  to  beliere,  you  will 
easily  admit.  But  as  it  is  an  errour  to  be  troublesome  to  great  persons  upon 
trifling  affiures,  so  were  it  no  less  a  crime  to  be  silent  in  an  occasion,  wherein 
I  may  do  an  act  of  charity,  and  reconcile  a  person  to  your  good  opinion,  who 
has  deserred  so  well,  and  I  thinke  is  so  innocent.  Sir,  I  speake  in  behalfe  of 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  whom  I  understand  you  have  eonoeiyed  some  dii^leasure  for 
the  mistake  of  his  printer,  and  the  readiest  way  that  I  can  thmke  of  to  do 
him  honour  and  bring  him  into  esteeme  with  you,  is  to  b^  of  you  that  you 
will  please  to  giye  him  leaye  to  waite  upon  you,  that  you  may  learn  from  his 
owne  mouth,  as  well  as  the  world  has  done  from  his  writings,  how  ayerse  ha 
is  from  any  thing  that  he  may  be  charged  withall  to  his  prejudice,  and  how 
greate  an  adyersary  he  has  oyer  bin  in  particular  to  the  popish  religion, 
against  which  he  has  employed  his  pen  so  signally,  and  with  such  successe. 
And  when  by  this  &your  you  shall  haye  don  justice  to  all  interests,  I  am 
not  without  £ure  hopes  that  I  shall  haye  mutually  obliged  you  both,  by  doing 
my  endeayour  to  senre  my  worthy  and  pious  friend,  and  by  bringing  so  in- 
nocent and  descrying  a  person  into  your  protection ;  who  am. 

Sir,  &c 
From  Greenwich,  14  Jan.  1656-7." 


NOTE(V.) 

''Feb. 25, 1658.  Game  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  my  brothers,  with  otiier 
friends,  to  yisite  and  condole  with  us.** 

"  March  7.  To  London  to  hear  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  priyate  house,  on  ziii. 
Luke,  23,  4.  After  the  sermon  followed  the  blessed  communion,  of  which  I 
participated.  In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Gunning  at  Excester  house  expounding 
part  of  the  creede.** — ^Eyelyn's  Memoirs,  yoL  L  p.  312. 

It  is  singular  that  in  the  minutes  of  the  priyy  council,  which  haye  been 
examined  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  my  yalued  friend  H.  Hobhouse,  esquira, 
no  traces  appear  of  any  order  for  Taylor*s  imprisonment,  or  his  appearance 
before  them,  either  on  this  occasion,  or  when  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  ai 
Chepstow.  For  this  omission  it  is  not  easy  to  account.  How  a  supposed 
state  criminal  oould  be  put  in  confinement  without  such  an  order  appearing, 
is  not  plain,  unless  we  suppose  that  in  those  arbitrary  times  the  committees 
and  inferior  agents  of  the  goyemment  exercised  the  power  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  indeed  noticeable  that  Eyelyn*s  letter  is  addressed  to  the  lieutenant  of 

^  **  ThU  was  written  for  another  gentle-  by  name,  for  I  never  had  the  least  know- 
man,  an  acquaintance  with  the  viOmn  who  ledge  of  him." — Efelyn's  Memoira,  yol. 
was  now  lieut  of  the  Tower  :^3axter,  by     ij.  part  I  p.  112. 
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the  Tower  himself,  and  thai  he  speiki  of  IWjlor  m  haring  hiearred  'his'  dis- 
plearaie,  aa  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  as  well  as  the 
keeper  of  his  prison.  In  the  Tower  howerer,  whose  records  hare  been  also 
oonsoltedy  no  warrants  or  commitments  are  preseryed  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  Bestoration. 

NOTE  (Y  •.) 

Had  Taylor  forgotten  the  testimonj  of  Hegesqypns  concerning  the  grand- 
diildren  of  8.  Jude,  the  last  snrriTors  of  the  house  of  DaTid,  and  after  the 
flesh  the  Vi™""<»«  of  onr  Lord,  who  wcie  examined  and  dismiised  without 
ii^lury  bj  Domitian  t  See  Bouth,  RtU.  mctxb^  toL  i  p.  196.  I  would  rather 
belioTe  that  he  had  forgotten  the  story,  than  that  he  regarded  as  &bulous  a 
nanatiTe  so  probable  in  itself  and  so  apparently  authentie.  COf.ToLiiL  p.llO.] 

NOTE  (W.) 

Taylor  alludes  to  the  following  passage  firom  the  n^ected  work  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whidi  may  serve  at  least  as  a  spechnen  of  those  subtleties  which 
<moe  exorcised  the  best  wits  in  Christendom.  The  practice  of  Aquinas  must 
be  borne  in  mind ;  that,  namely,  he  states  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and 
then  modeiates  between  them. 

QVASf  10  L.  ABT.  4. 

Utrvm  angdi  differmU  tpeete. 

Ad  quartum  iie  proceditur.  Videtw  quod  Angdi  non  diferant  in  tpecU. 
Cvm  enim  differentia  eit  nobilior  penere,  qiUKunque  conveniunt  secundum  i^ 
quod  etH  nobUiinmwn  in  eis,  eanveniunt  in  ultima  differentia  constitutipo,  et 
ita  tunt  eadem  mcundum  epeciem.  Sed  omnes  angeli  conveniunt  in  eo  quod 
tit  nobUissimum  in  ei$^  9cilicet  in  intdUetualitate,  Ergo  omnet  angdi  twnt 
unius  epeciei. 

2.  PrteL  Jfagi$  et  minus  non  diversi/icant  speciem,  Sed  angeli  non  videnr 
tur  diferre  ab  invieem  niei  secundum  magie  et  minus :  praut  J.  unus  alio  est 
simplieior  et  perspieaeioris  inteUectus,    Ergo  angeli  non  differunt  specie, 

3.  Prcsierea.  Jnima  et  angdus  ex  opposite  dividuntur :  sed  omnes  animm 
sunt  unius  speeiei;  ergo  et  angeli, 

4.  Prtgt.  Quanto  aliquid  est  perfeetius  in  natura,  tanto  magis  dAet  muUi- 
plieari.  Hoe  autem  non  esset  si  in  una  specie  esset  unum  tantum  individuum. 
Ergo  muUi  angeli  sunt  unius  speeiei, 

Sed  CONTRA  est,  quod  in  his  q%ue  eunt  unius  speeiei,  non  est  invenin  prius  et 
posterius,  ut  dicitur  in  3  Metaphys,  Sed  in  angdis  etiam  unius  ordinis  sunt 
prim  et  medii  et  uUimi,  ut  dieit  Dion,  10  cap.  angeliecs  hierarch.  Ergo  ange!% 
non  sunt  unius  spedeL  Oondudo :  Cum  omnes  spirituales  suistantiaf  ex 
materia  et  forma  composites  non  dnt,  ^fusdem  non  sunt  specid, 

Bmpoitdio.  DieendumyquodquidamdixeruntomnmeuUtantiasspmtuales 
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etae  unitu  speciti,  etiam  animeu.  Alii  vero  quod  omnes  ccngtli  mnt  uniui  gp&* 
cieij  $ed  non  animce,  Quidam  vero,  quod  omnes  angdi  vnitu  hierarchic,  atU 
etiam  unius  ordinis.  Sed  hoc  est  impossibile.  Ea  .n.  qum  conveniunt  spmie 
et  differunt  numero,  conveniunt  in  forma,  sed  distinguuntur  materiaOter.  Si 
ergo  angeli  non  aiun^  compositi  ex  materia  et  forma,  ut  dictum  est  supra  :  m* 
quitur  quod  impossibUe  sit  esse  duos  angdos  v/nius  speeiei;  mcut  etiam  impos- 
sibiU  esset  dioere  quod  essent  plures  albedines  separatee,  aut  plures  humankates^ 
cum  alhedines  non  sint  plures,  nisi  secundum  quod  sunt  in  diversis  substantiis. 
Si  tamen  angeli  haberent  materiam,  neo  sic  tamen  pomtnt  etm  fimres  angeii 
Ufuus  speeiei.  Sic  enim  oporteret  quod  principium  ditHnetimUs  unhts  ab  ali& 
esset  materia,  non  quidem  secundum  divisionem  quemttUttis,  vum  sint  ineor- 
porei,  sed  secundum  diversUatem  potentiarum.  Qua  quidem  dhersitat 
terim  eausat  diversitatem  non  solttm  speeiei  sed  generis. 

Ad  primum  ergo  dSoendum,  quod  differentia  est  nobUior  genere,  sieut  4 
minatum  indeterminato  et  proprium  cornvnum,  non  autem  sic%U  alia  et  alia 
naturam  Alioquin  oporteret  quod  omnia  animalia  irrationalia  essent  uniut 
speeiei,  vei  quod  esset  in  eis  aliqua  alia  perfectior  forma  quam  anvma  sensibility 
DifferunX,  ergo  specie  animalia  irrationalia  seeimdum  diversos  gradus  determi' 
natos  natural  sensitiveB.  Et  similiter  omnes  angeli  differttnt  specit  sseundrnm 
diversos  gradus  natures  intdUctiva, 

Ad  secundum  dioendum,  quod  magis  et  minus  secundum  quod  eausantwr  <r 
intensions  et  remissions  unius  forma,  non  diversifioant  speeiem.  Sed  aeeunditm 
quod  oausantitr  ex  formis  diversorum  graduum,  sic  diversi/icant  spedem  : 
sicut  si  dioamus,  quod  ignis  est  peifsetior  aen,  Et  hoc  mode  angeli  diversifo- 
eantur  secundum  magis  et  minus. 

Ad  tertium  dicendum,  quod  honum  speeiei  proeponderat  bono  individuL 
Unde  multo  melius  est  quod  multiplicmtur  species  in  angdis,  quam  quod  mid^ 
tiplicentur  individua  in  una  specie. — Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  multip/i- 
oaiio  secundum  numerum  cum  in  infinitum  protendi  possit,  non  intenditur 
ab  agente,  sed  sola  multiplicatio  secundum  speeiem,  ut  supra  dictum  est, 
Unde  perfectio  naturce  angelicce  requirit  multiplicationem  specierum,  non 
aiaem  multiplicationem  individuorum  in  una  specie.—S,^  Thorn.  Aquin. 
Summa  totius  theologice,  pars  L  p.  97.  [fo.  172. -foL  Tenet.  1693.] 

NOTE  (X.) 

These  facta  appear  from  a  letter  of  lord  Conway's^  dated  June  15,  1658,  d 
which  the  following  is  an  extxact  It  is  addressed  to  major  George  Rawdon, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  who,  from  his  residence  and  influence  in 
Ireland,  might  materially  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  lord  Conway's 
wishes.  It  should  seem  that  miyor  Rawdon  had,  in  answer  to  a  preyious 
application,  giren  a  discouraging  account  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

^  Dbab  Bbothib, 
That  which  you  writ  me  in  your  letter  of  the  8d  of  this  month  concerning 
Dr.  Taylor,  was  sufficient  to  haTc  discouraged  him  and  all  his  friends  from 
any  further  thoughts  of  that  country ;  but  I  thank  God,  I  went  upon  a  prin- 
ciple not  to  be  repented  o^  for  I  had  no  interest  or  passion  in  what  I  did  for 
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liim,  but  rather  some  rehietuicj.  Wlkat  I  pursued  was,  to  do  an  act  of  pietj 
towards  him,  and  an  act  of  pietj  towards  all  such  as  are  truly  disposed  to 
Tirtue  in  those  parts  ;  for  I  am  certain  he  is  the  choicest  person  in  England 
appertaining  to  the  conscience,  and  let  others  blemish  him  how  they  please, 
yet  all  I  haye  written  of  him  is  true.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  an 
excellent  life ;  but  in  regard  that  this  is  not  powerful  to  purchase  his  quiet^ 
I  shall  teH  you  nhtki  is  done  in  relation  to  that  Dr.  Petty  Iwth  written  by 
Iiim  to  Dr.  Hanisoii  and  teveral  others,  and  promitt  to  proTide  him  a  por- 
ohase  of  land^  at  gneat  adrantageb  and  many  other  intimate  kindnessest 
wherein  your  adTice  will  be  askt  Dr.  Ck>x,  a  physician,  and  a  rery  inge- 
nious man,  who  hath  married  the  chancellor's  sister,  hath  written  on  his 
behalf  Tery  passionately,  and  some  of  as  near  relation  to  my  lord  Peepes 
hath  recommended  him  to  him.  Serjeant  Twisden,  one  of  the  eminentest 
lawyen  in  Fnglun^,  who  married  sir  Msft^ew  TomllnBon*s  sister,  hath  written 
to  him  Teiy  etmesUy,  and  so  hath  his  wife  also.  Mr.  Hall,  an  understanding 
man,  and  always  one  of  the  knights  for  Tiinoolntihire,  hath  recommended  him 
to  his  friend  M^.  Bury,  and  so  hath  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  masters  of  request 
done  for  him  to  my  lord  chief  baron.  But  besides  all  this,  my  lovd  Pro- 
tector hath  gi?eo  him  a  pass  and  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  family, 
under  his  sign  manual  and  privy  signet  60  that  I  h<^  it  will  not  be  trea* 
•on  to  look  upon  him  and  to  own  him.  Dr.  Loftus  is  his  friend.  I  hare  sent 
you  and  my  sister  a  box  c^  pUls,  by  Dr.  Ti^lor,  of  the  same  proportion  as 
that  I  sent  last  summer. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

B.  CONWAY. 
Kwudngion,  June  16, 1668." 

NOTE  (T.) 

Edwards  in  his  Oangrm^aj  qpeaks  of  the  Perfectists  or  Perfectionists  in  the 
aame  category  with  the  most  detested  heretics  of  his  time.  ''All  the  sects, 
yea,  the  worst  of  them,  as  the  Antiscripturists,  Arians,  Anti-trinitarians,  Per- 
fectists, being  Independents  and  Separatists.**  The  Dr.  Gel!  who  appears  to 
haye  favoured  then^  was  probably  ''Robert  Qell,  D.D.  of  Punpisford  in 
Cambridgeshire,  rector  of  St.  Mary,  Aldennary,  and  sometime  ghaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  -Doctor  died  in  the  yeiy  beginning  of  the 
year  (twenty^fifth  March  or  thereabouts)  1605.*'— iiMen^  Oxon.^  toI.  ill 
COL562. 

NOTE  (Z.) 

"  I  reoeiTed  a  letter  yesterday  firom  Dr.  Taylor :  it  hath  ahnost  broken  my 
heart,  Mr.  Tandy  hath  exhibited  articles  against  him  to  the  lord  deputy 
and  council,  so  simple  (as  colonel  Hill  writes)  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
come  to  any  thing :  the  greatest  scandal  being  that  he  christened  Mr.  Bryer*s 
ehild  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  haye  written  to  Hyme  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  his  vindication,  as  if  it  were  my  own  business.  I  hope  there- 
fore, when  you  come  over,  you  will  take  him  (Tuidy)  off  from  perteonting 
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me,  linoe  none  knows  better  than  yourself  whether  I  deserre  the  same  at  hk 
hands.  I  would  hare  sent  jou  the  Doctor's  letter  to  me,  but  that  I  know  not 
whether  this  will  erer  come  to  you.  The  quarrel  is,  it  seems,  because  ha 
thinks  Dr.  Taylor  more  welcome  to  Hillsborough  than  himself. 

B.  CONWAT. 

Kensington,  June  14»  1659.** 

To  this  same  conduct  of  Tandy's  lord  Conway  elsewhere  alludes  with  a 
nmilar  resentment :  ^  Mr.  Tandy  may  haye  enough  of  these  (Anabaptists  and 
Quakers)  to  set  himself  against,  without  troubling  his -peaceable  and  beat 
neighbours.** — ^Bawdon  Papers,  p.  199. 

:kotb  (A  a.) 

The  first  work  to  which  Taylor  alludes  is  '  St.  Chrysostom's  Golden  book 
for  the  education  of  children,  out  of  the  Qreeke,'  1669.  12mo.  The  other 
work  alluded  to  must  hare  been  in  MS.,  since  I  cannot  find  that  B?elyn  oTor 
published  uiy  account  of  his  trarels.  The  auth<Hrs  of  the  Biogrmpkia  Bri- 
iarmica  (rol.  t.  p.  610)  say,  '^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  so 
entertaining  as  the  histoiy  of  his  trarels  would  have  been,  appeared,  oTen  to 
so  indefatigable  a  person  as  he  was,  a  task  too  laborious  for  him  to  under- 
take :  for  we  should  there  hare  seen  clearly,  and  in  a  true  lights  many  thinga 
in  reference  to  Italy  which  are  now  Teiy  indistinctly  and  partially  rqno- , 
sented ;  and  we  should  haye  also  met  with  much  new  matter  nerer  touched 
before^  and  of  whidi  we  shall  now  probably  neter  hear  at  alL** 

NOTE  (BB.) 

This  was  Thomas  Piers,  or  Pierce,  first  fellow  of  Magdalen,  afterwards  rector 
of  Brington  in  Korthamptonshire,  then  president  of  his  own  GoUege,  and  lastly 
dean  of  Salisbury.  He  is  described  by  Wood  as  "a  person  well  read  in  authors 
whether  ciyil  or  prophane,  of  a  florid  style,  a  aealous  son  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, though  originally  a  calvinist ;  but  above  all  a  most  excellent  preacher, 
whether  in  the  English  or  the  Latin  tongue."  Wood,  Athen^  toL  iy.  p.  899. 
The  particular  woiks  alluded  to  by  Taylor  are,  1)  ''An  additional  adyertise- 
ment  of  Mr.Baxter*s  book  entitled  The  Grotian  religion  discoyered,  &c,"  printed 
in  the  same  yolume  with  **  Self-condemnation  exemplified  in  Mr.  Whitfield, 
Mr.  Barlee,  and  Mr.  Hickman ;  with  occasional  reflections  on  Oalyin,  Ben, 
Zuinglius,  Piscator,  Riyet,  and  Bullock ;  but  more  especially  on  Dr.  W.  Twisse 
and  Mr.  T.  Hobbes.**  Lend.  1650,  quarto.  2)  ^  The  new  discoyerer  discoyered ; 
by  way  of  answer  to  Mr.  Baxter  his  pretended  discoyeiy  of  the  Grotian  reli- 
gion, with  the  seyeral  subjects  therein  contained.**  Lend.  1659,  quarto.  Pierce 
seems  to  haye  been  a  pungent  and  caustic  writer,  well  read  in  the  quinquarti- 
cular  controyersy,  and  fearless  in  the  defence  of  the  church  of  England,  eyen 
during  her  time  of  greatest  depression.  He  must  howeyer  haye  in  some  degree 
complied  with  the  ruling  powers,  since  he  held  his  liying  unmolested  during 
the  whole  of  the  ciyil  war  and  the  usurpation. 
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NOTE  (CO.) 

"  Herbert  Thomdyke,  prebend  of  Westminflier,  and  sometimei  fbUow  of  Trin« 
GolL,  in  Oimbridge,**  died  in  July  1672.  He  is  mentioned  bj  Wood,  Athen^ 
ToL  iL  p.  302  and  4.  But  of  his  literary  labours  I  know  nothing ;  nor  from 
Taylor's  estimate  do  they  seem  worth  much  enquiry. 

NOTE  (DB.) 

For  a  beautiful '  Prayer  to  be  sud  by  debtors  and  all  persons  obliged,  whe- 
ther by  crime  or  contract^*  see  the  '  Holy  liying/  toI.  iii.  p.  143.  It  contains 
many  expressions  which  proye  it  to  hare  been  in  frequent  use  with  Taylor 
himself,  and  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  condition. 

NOTE  (EB.) 

Extract  from  the  Oliyerian  minutes  of  the  year  1659 :  Record  Tower, 
Dublin  castle. 
**  Dr.  Taylor. 

Ordered, 
That  Lt.  Coll.  Biyan  Smyth,  Qoyemor  of  Carrickfergns,  do  forthwith  upon 
sight  hereof  cause  the  body  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor  to  be  sent  up  to  Dublin 
under  safe  custody,  to  the  end  he  may  make  his  personall  appearance  before 
the  said  Com",  to  answer  unto  such  things  as  shall  be  objected  ag*  him  in  be- 
half of  the  Gom*onwealth.    Dated  att  Dublin  y«  11th  of  August  1669. 

Signed,  THO.  HSBBEBT  Seer.** 

HOTB  (FP.) 

These  troubles  were  the  rising  of  sir  George  Booth  and  the  gentry  of  Cheshire 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  July  1659.  The 
usual  way  between  London  and  Ireland  was  thus  rendered  impassable,  and  the 
seyerities  which  were  exercised  on  the  loyalists  after  their  defeat  were  likely 
to  render  men  unwilling  to  become  the  bearers  of  any  communication  with  a 
person  of  such  known  political  principles  as  Jeremy  Taylor. — See  Hume,  yol. 
yiip.  300— 2. 

NOTE  (GO.) 

The  works  here  alluded  to  are,  1st,  Eyelyn's  ^Apology  for  the  royal  party, 
written  in  a  letter  to  a  person  in  the  late  council  of  state ;  with  a  touch  at  the 
pretended  plea  of  the  army.**  London,  1659,  quarto;  and  Elysium  BriUinni- 
cttm,  a  projected  treatise  on  gardening  in  three  books,  which  was  neyer  com- 
pleted.— See  Eyelyn's  Memoirs,  yol.  ii.  p.  90. 

NOTE  (H  H.) 

"  Here  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of  the  presbyterians,  by  which,  if  their 
humour  and  spirit  were  not  enough  disoorered  and  known,  their  want  of  in- 
I.  t 
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genultj  and  integrity  would  be  manifest ;  and  how  impoMible  it  is  for  men 
who  would  not  be  deoeiTed,  to  depend  on  either.  When  the  declaration  had 
been  delivered  to  the  ministers,  there  was  a  clause  in  it^  in  which  the  king  de- 
elared  *  his  own  constant  practice  of  the  Conunon  joayer,  and  that  he  would 
take  it  well  from  those  who  used  it  in  their  churches,  that  the  common  people 
might  be  again  acquainted  with  the  pietj,  grarity,  and  derotion  of  it>  and 
which  he  thought  would  fiidlilate  their  liring  in  a  good  nei^ibourhood  to- 
gether/ or  words  to  that  effect.  When  they  had  considered  the  whole  some 
days,  Mr.  Oalamy,  and  some  other  ministers  depute  by  the  rest^  came  to  the 
chancellor  to  redeUyer  it  into  his  hands.  They  acknowledged  'the  king  had 
been  yery  gracious  to  them  in  his  concessions ;  though  he  had  not  granted  all 
that  some  of  their  brethren  wished,  yet  they  were  contented  ;*  only  desired  him 
that  *  he  would  prevail  with  the  king  that  the  clause  mentioned  before  nught 
be  left  out ;  which,*  they  protested, '  was  moved  by  them  for  the  king's  own 
end ;  and  that  they  might  show  their  obedience  to  him,  and  resolution  to  do 
him  service.  For  they  were  resolved  themselves  to  do  what  the  king  wished, 
and  irst  to  reconcile  the  people,  who  for  near  twenty  years  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  that  form,  by  informing  them  that  it  contained  much  piety  and 
devotion,  and  might  be  lawfully  used  ;  and  then  that  they  would  b^in  to  use 
it  themselves,  and  by  degrees  accustom  the  people  to  it  Which,*  they  said, 
'  would  have  a  better  effect  than  if  the  clause  were  in  the  declaration ;  for  they 
should  be  thought  in  their  persuasions  to  comply  only  with  the  king*s  recom- 
mendation, and  to  merit  from  his  majesty,  and  not  to  be  moved  from  the  con- 
sdence  of  the  duty :  and  so  they  should  take  that  occasion  to  manifest  their 
zeal  to  please  the  king.  And  they  feared  there  would  be  other  ill  consequ^does 
from  it^  by  the  waywardness  of  the  common  people,  who  were  to  be  treated 
with  skill,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  all  at  once.*  The  king  was  to  be 
present  the  next  morning,  to  hear  the  declaration  read  the  last  time  before 
both  parties ;  and  then  the  chanoellor  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  rest, 
what  the  ministers  had  desired ;  which  they  again  enlarged  upon,  with  the 
same  protestations  of  their  resolutions,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  mi^esty  be- 
lieved they  meant  honestly ;  and  the  clause  was  left  out.  But  the  declaration 
was  no  sooner  published,  than,  observing  that  the  people  were  generally  satis- 
fied with  it,  they  sent  their  emissaries  iU>road ;  and  many  of  their  letters  were 
intercepted,  and  particularly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oalamy  to  a  leading  minister  in 
Somersetshire,  whereby  he  advised  and  intreated  him  '  that  he  and  his  friends 
would  continue  and  persist  in  the  use  of  the  Directory,  and  by  no  means  admit 
the  Common  prayer  in  their  churches ;  for  that  he  made  no  question  but  that 
they  should  prevail  further  with  the  king  than  he  had  yet  consented  to  in  his 
declaration.' 

**  The  o^er  instance  was,  that  as  soon  as  the  declaration  was  printed,  the 
king  received  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the  ministers  of  London  and  many 
others  of  the  same  opinion  with  them,  who  had  subscribed  that  petition ; 
amongst  whom  none  of  those  who  had  attended  the  king  in  those  conferences 
had  their  names.  They  gave  his  majesty  humble  thanks  '  for  the  grace  he  had 
vouchsafed  to  show  in  his  declaration,  which  they  reeehred  a*  an  eameet  of 
hb  future  goodness  and  cendesoension  in  granting  all  theee  other  coooeasioos, 
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which  were  absohitelj  necessary  for  the  liberty  of  their  conscience ;  and  de- 
riredy  with  much  importunity  and  ill  manners, '  that  the  wearing  the  surplice, 
and  the  using  the  cross  in  baptism,  might  be  absolutely  abolished  out  of  the 
church,  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  of  tender  consciences.'  From  these  two 
infftan^?flff  all  men  may  conclude  that  nothing  but  a  severe  execution  of  the  law 
can  oyer  preyail  upon  that  dassis  of  men  to  conform  to  government"  Claren- 
don's Life,  p.  75  sq.  [toL  i  p.  481.  8vo.  Oxon.  1827.] 

I  certainly  do  not  consider  Clarendon's  inference  as  an  accurate  one.  The 
duplicity  or  bigotry  of  a  few  leading  indiiriduals  can  be  no  good  argument 
against  using  all  just  and  reasonable  means  to  conciliate  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be,  like  other  men,  to  be  subdued 
by  kindness,  and  satisfied  when  their  complaints  are  attended  to.  Nor 
is  there  any  method  so  likely  to  destroy  the  consequence  of  the  obnoxious 
individuals  themselyes,  as  a  removal  of  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  supply  them  with  arms 
against  the  government.  But  we  know  how  much  mankind  are,  even  in 
spite  of  themselves,  deterred  from  a  perseverance  in  conciliatory  measures, 
by  the  unthankfhl  manner  in  which  those  measures  are  received :  nor  have 
they  who  will  make  no  concessions,  any  right  to  complain  that  they  do  not 
obtain  fresh  privileges. 

NOTE  (II.) 
The  inscription  on  the  communion  plate  is  as  follows : 

IN   IflNItTERTUM    IS.  MYSTERIORUM 

IN  ECCLESIA  CHRI8TI  REDBMPTORIS 

DB  DROMORE 

aBO  DBDIT  HVHILLIMA  DOMINI  ANCILLA 

D.  JOANNA  TAYLOR. 

Bonney,  p.  d2S. 
Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  lady  is  called  Joanna,  without  any  distinctive 
mark  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Taylor  herself  bore  that  name,  she  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  giver  than  her  daughter:  more  particularly  since  Joanna  the 
daughter  had  two  elder  sisters,  and  can  have  been  little  more  than  a  child  at 
this  time.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  also  an  heiress,  so  that  she  may  well  have  re- 
tained some  portion  of  her  property  in  her  own  hands,  so  as  to  make  the 
present  really  hers. 

NOTE  (J  J.) 

''At  Miohaehnas  1662,  Francis  Tavemer,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  ft 
lusty  proper  stout  fSsllow,  then  servant  at  large  (afterwards  porter)  to  the 
lord  Chichester  earl  of  Donegal,  at  Belfi»t  in  the  north  of  Irelimd,  county  of 
Antrim,  and  diocese  of  Connor,  riding  late  in  the  night  fh)m  Hilbrough 
homeward,  near  IXnmi-Bridge,  his  horse,  though  of  good  metal,  suddenly 
made  a  stand  ;  and  he  supposing  him  to  be  taken  with  the  staggers,  alighted 
to  blond  him  in  the  mouth,  and  preeaatly  mounted  again.  As  he  was  setting 
forward,  there  seemed  to  pass  by  him  two  horsranen,  though  he  could  not 
hear  the  treading  of  dieir  feet,  which  amazed  him.    Presently  there  appeared 
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a  third  in  a  white  coat,  just  at  his  elbow,  in  the  likeness  of  James  Haddock, 
formerlj  an  inhabitant  in  Malone,  where  he  died  near  five  years  before. 
Whereupon  Tavemer  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  who  he  was  f  He  re- 
plied, *  I  am  James  Haddock,  and  jou  maj  call  to  mind  bj  this  token  :  that 
about  ^ye  years  ago,  I  and  two  other  friends  were  at  your  £itther*s  house,  and 
you  by  your  feither's  ^pointment  brought  us  some  nuts ;  and  therefore  be  not 
afraid^'  says  the  apparition.  Whereupon  Tavemer,  remembering  the  circum- 
stances, thought  it  might  be  Haddock ;  and  those  two  who  passed  by  before 
him,  he  thought  to  be  his  two  friends  with  him  when  he  gave  them  nuts ; 
and  courageously  asked  him  why  he  appeared  to  him  rather  than  any  other. 
He  answered,  because  he  was  a  man  of  more  resolution  than  others :  and  if 
he  would  ride  his  way  with  him,  he  would  acquaint  him  with  a  business  he 
had  to  deliyer  him.  Which  Tavemer  refused  to  do,  and  would  go  his  own 
way  (for  they  were  now  at  a  quadrivial)  and  so  rode  on  homewards.  But 
immediately  on  their  departure  there  arose  a  great  wind,  and  withal  he  heard 
Tery  hideous  screeches  and  noises,  to  his  great  amazement ;  but  riding  for- 
ward as  fast  as  he  could,  he  at  last  heard  the  cocks  crow,  to  his  comfort ;  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  frdling  to  prayer,  desired  God's  assbtance,  and 
so  got  safe  home. 

"  The  night  after  there  i4>peared  again  to  him  the  likeness  of  James  Had- 
dock, and  bid  him  go  to  Elenor  Welsh  (now  the  wife  of  Daris  liring  at 
Malone,  but  formerly  the  wife  of  the  said  James  Haddock,  by  whom  she  had 
an  onely  son,  to  whom  the  said  James  Haddock  had  by  his  will  given  a  lease 
which  he  held  of  the  lord  Chichester,  of  which  the  son  was  deprived  by  Davis 
who  had  married  his  mother)  and  to  ask  her  if  her  maiden  name  was  not 
Elenor  Welsh ;  and  if  it  were,  to  tell  her  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  former 
husband  James  Haddock  that  their  son  should  be  righted  in  the  lease.  But 
Tavemer,  partly  loath  to  gain  the  iU  will  of  his  neighbours,  and  partly  think- 
ing he  should  not  be  credited  but  looked  on  as  deluded,  long  neglected  to  do 
his  message ;  till  having  been  every  night  for  about  a  month's  space  haunted 
with  this  apparition  in  several  forms,  every  night  more  and  more  terrible^ 
(which  was  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual  trembling  over  his  whole  body, 
and  great  change  of  countenance  manifest  to  his  wife,  in  whose  presence 
frequently  the  apparition  was,  though  not  visible  to  her)  at  length  he  went  to 
Malone  to  Davis's  wife,  and  askt  whether  her  maiden  name  was  not  Elenor 
Welsh ;  if  it  was,  he  had  something  to  say  to  her.  She  replied,  there  was 
another  Elenor  Welsh  besides  her.  Hereupon  Tavemer  returned  without 
delivering  his  message.  The  same  night  being  fast  asleep  in  his  bed  (for  the 
former  apparitions  were  as  he  sate  by  the  fire  with  his  wife)  by  something 
pressing  upon  him  he  was  awakened,  and  saw  again  the  apparition  of  James 
Haddock  in  a  white  coat  as  at  other  times,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  delivered 
his  message  ?  He  answered,  he  had  been  there  with  Elenor  Welsh.  Upon 
which  the  apparition  looking  more  pleasantly  upon  him,  bid  him  not  be 
afraid,  and  so  vanished  in  a  flash  of  brightness.  But  some  nights  after  (he 
having  not  delivered  his  message)  he  came  again,  and  appearing  in  many 
formidable  shapes,  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it.  This 
made  him  leave  his  house  where  he  dwelt  in  the  mountaini^  and  betake  him- 
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self  to  the  town  of  6el£&dt,  where  he  sate  up  all  night  at  one  Pierce's  house 
a  shoemaker,  accompanied  with  the  said  Pierce  and  a  servant  or  two  of  the 
lord  Chichester,  who  were  desirous  to  hear  or  see  the  spirit.  About  midnight 
as  ihej  were  all  by  the  fire-side  they  beheld  Tayemer's  countenance  to 
change,  and  a  trembling  to  fall  on  him,  who  presently  espyed  the  apparition 
in  a  room  opposite  to  him  where  he  sate,  and  took  up  the  candle  and  went  to 
it,  and  resolutely  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  wherefore  it  haunted  him  ? 
It  replied,  because  he  had  not  delivered  the  message,  and  withal  threatened 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it  speedily ;  and  so  changing  itself  into 
many  prodigious  shapes,  it  yanisht  in  white  like  a  ghost.  Whereupon  Fran- 
cis Tavemer  became  much  dejected  and  troubled,  and  next  day  went  to  the 
lord  Chichester's  house,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  related  to  some  of  the 
family  the  sadness  of  his  condition.  They  told  it  to  my  lord's  chaplain  Mr. 
James  South,  who  came  presently  to  Tavemer,  and  being  acquainted  of  his 
whole  story,  advised  him  to  go  this  present  time  to  Malone  to  deliver  punc- 
tually his  message,  and  promised  to  go  along  with  him.  3ut  first  they  went 
to  Dr.  Lewis  Downs,  then  minister  of  Belfast,  who  upon  hearing  the  relation 
of  the  whole  matter,  doubted  at  first  the  truth  of  it,  attributing  it  rather  to 
melancholy  than  any  thing  of  reality.  But  being  afterwards  fully  satisfied 
of  it,  the  only  scruple  remaining  was,  whether  it  might  be  lawful  to  go  on 
such  a  business,  not  knowing  whose  errand  it  was ;  since,  though  it  was  a  real 
apparition  of  some  spirit,  yet  it  was  questionable  whether  of  a  good  or  a  bad 
spirit  Tet  the  justice  of  the  cause  (it  being  the  common  report  the  youth 
was  wronged)  and  other  considerations  prevailing,  he  went  with  them.  So 
they  three  went  to  Davis's  house,  where  the  woman  being  desired  to  come  to 
them,  Tavemer  did  effectually  do  his  message,  by  telling  her  that  he  could 
not  be  at  quiet  for  the  ghost  of  her  former  husband  James  Haddock,  who 
threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  tell  her  she  must  right  John 
Haddock,  her  son  by  him,  in  a  lease  wherein  she  and  Davis  her  now  husband 
had  wronged  him.  This  done,  he  presently  found  great  quietness  in  his 
mind ;  and  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their  company,  advice,  and  assistance, 
he  departed  thence  to  his  brother's  house  at  Drum-Bridge ;  where,  about  two 
nights  after,  the  aforesaid  apparition  came  to  him  again,  and,  more  pleasantly 
than  formerly,  askt  if  he  had  delivered  his  message  ?  He  answered,  he  had 
done  it  fully.  It  replied,  that  he  must  do  the  message  to  the  executors  also, 
that  the  business  might  be  perfected.  At  this  meeting,  Tavemer  asked  the 
spirit  if  Davis  would  do  him  any  hurt ;  to  which  it  answered  at  first  somewhat 
doubtfully ;  but  at  length  threatened  Davis,  if  he  attempted  any  thing  to 
the  injury  of  Tavemer,  and  so  vanisht  away  in  white. 

''The  day  following.  Dr.  Jeremie  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore,  was  to  go  to  keep  court  at  Dromore,  and  commanded  me,  who  was 
then  secretary  to  him,  to  write  for  Tavemer  to  meet  him  there,  which  he  did. 
And  there  in  the  presence  of  many  he  examined  Tavemer  strictly  in  this 
strange  scene  of  Providence,  as  my  lord  stil'd  it ;  and  by  the  account  given 
him  both  by  Tavemer,  and  others  who  knew  Tavemer,  and  much  of  the 
former  particulars,  his  lordship  was  satisfied  that  the  apparition  was  true  and 
real ;  but  said  no  more  there  to  hinii  because  at  Hilbrough,  three  miles  from 
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thence  on  his  way  hone,  mj  lofd  was  informed  that  my  lady  Conway  and 
other  persons  of  quality  were  coming  purposely  to  hear  his  lordship  examine 
the  matter.  80  Tavemer  went  with  us  to  Hilbrou^ ;  and  there,  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  fresh  company,  after  asking  many  things  anew,  and  some 
over  again,  my  lord  adyised  him,  the  next  time  the  spirit  appeared,  to  ask 
him  these  questions :  '  Whence  are  you  1  are  you  a  good  or  a  bad  spiriti 
where  is  your  abode  1  what  station  do  you  hold  1  how  are  you  regimented  in  the 
other  world  1  and  what  is  the  reason  that  you  appear  for  the  relief  of  your  son 
in  so  small  a  matter,  when  so  many  widows  and  orphans  are  oppressed  in  the 
world,  being  defrauded  of  greater  matters,  and  none  from  tiienoe  of  their 
relations  appear,  as  you  do,  to  right  them  ?' 

"  That  night  Taverner  was  sent  for  to  Lisbume,  to  my  lord  Conway's,  three 
miles  from  Hilbrough,  on  his  way  home  to  Belfast,  where  he  was  again  strictly 
examined  in  the  presence  of  many  good  men  and  women  of  the  aforesaid 
matter ;  who  was  ordered  to  lie  at  my  lord  Conway's  all  night ;  and  about 
nine  or  ten  a  dock  at  night,  standing  by  the  fire-side  with  his  brother  and 
many  others,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  fell  into  a  trembling,  the  usual 
prognostic  of  the  apparition ;  and  being  loath  to  make  any  disturbance  in  his 
lordship's  house^  he  and  his  brother  went  out  into  the  court,  where  he  saw  the 
Q>irit  coming  over  the  wall;  which  approaching  nearer,  askt  him  if  he  had 
done  his  message  to  the  executors  also ;  he  replied,  he  had,  and  wondered  it 
should  still  haunt  him.  It  replied,  he  need  not  fear,  for  it  would  do  him  no 
hurt,  nor  trouble  him  any  more,  but  the  executors,  if  he  did  not  see  the  boy 
righted.  Here  his  brother  put  him  in  mind  to  ask  the  spirit  what  the  bishop 
bid  him,  which  he  did  presently.  But  it  gaye  him  no  answer,  but  crawled  on 
its  hands  and  feet  oyer  the  wall  again,  and  so  yanisht  in  white^  with  a  most 
melodious  hurmony. 

^Note  (1)  That  Pierce,  at  whose  house  and  in  whose  presence  the  appari- 
tion was,  being  askt  whether  he  saw  the  spirit,  said  he  did  not,  but  thought 
at  that  time  he  had  a  mist  all  oyer  his  eyes.  (2)  What  was  then  spoke  to 
Tavemer  was  in  so  low  and  hollow  a  yoice,  that  they  could  not  understand 
what  it  said.  (3)  At  Pierce's  house  it  stood  just  in  the  entry  of  a  door,  and  as 
a  maid  passed  by  to  go  in  at  the  door,  Tayemer  saw  it  go  aside  and  give  way 
to  the  maid,  though  she  saw  it  not  (4)  That  the  lease  was  hereupon  disposed 
to  the  boy's  use.  (5)  The  spirit  at  the  last  appearing  at  my  lord  Conway'8~ 
house,  reyealed  somewhat  to  Tayemer,  which  he  would  not  disooyer  to  any  of 
us  that  askt  him. 

"  This  Tayemer,  with  all  the  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  story,  I 
knew  y^ry  wdl,  and  all  wise  and  good  men  did  belieye  it^  especially  the  bishop^ 
and  dean  of  Connor,  Dr.  Bust 

Witness  your  humble  seryant, 


^Dayid  Hunter  neat-herd  at  the  bishop's  house  at  Portmore^  there  appeared 
to  him  one  night,  canying  a  log  of  wood  into  the  dairy,  an  old  woman,  which 
amaoed  him,  for  he  knew  her  not ;  but  the  fright  made  him  throw  away  his 
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log  of  wood,  and  run  into  the  house.  The  next  night  she  ftppeand  again  to 
kim^  and  he  oould  not  diuse  but  follow  her  all  night,  and  so  almost  every  night 
for  near  three  quarters  of  a  year.  Whenever  she  came,  he  must  go  with  her 
through  the  woods  at  a  good  round  rate,  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he 
was  bewitched  and  traveUed  off  his  legs.  And  when  in  bed  with  his  wife,  if 
she  appeared,  he  must  rise  and  go.  And  because  his  wife  could  not  hold  him 
in  his  bed,  she  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him  till  day,  though  she  see 
nothing.  But  his  little  dog  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  th4t 
he  would  follow  her  as  well  as  his  master.  If  a  tree  stood  in  her  walk,  he  ob-  ' 
aerved  her  always  to  go  through  it.    In  all  this  while  she  spake  not. 

"  But  one  day  the  said  David  going  over  a  hedge  into  the  high-way,  she 
came  just  against  him ;  and  he  cryed  out,  *  Lord  bless  me !  would  I  was  dead ; 
shall  I  never  be  deliTcred  from  this  misery  V  At  which  'And  the  Lord  bless 
me  too,*  says  she ;  *  It  was  very  happy  you  spake  first,  for  tiU  then  I  had  no 
power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed  you  so  long.'  '  My  name,*  says  she, '  is 
Margaret  *— .  I  lived  here  before  the  war,  and  had  one  son  by  my  husband. 
When  he  died  I  married  a  soldier,  by  whom  I  had  several  children,  which  that 
fermer  son  maintained,  else  we  must  have  all  starved.  He  lives  beyond  the 
Baun-»Water ;  pray  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  dig  under  such  a  hearth,  and  there 
he  shall  find  28s.  Let  him  pay  what  I  owe  in  such  a  place,  and  the  rest  to 
the  charge  unpaid  at  my  funeral ;  and  go  to  my  son  that  lives  here,  which  I 
liad  by  my  latter  husband,  and  tell  him  that  he  lives  a  wicked  and  a  dissolute 
life,  aud  is  very  unnatural  and  ungrateful  to  his  brother  that  maintained  him ; 
and  if  he  does  not  mend  his  life,  Qod  almighty  will  destroy  him.' 

"  David  Hunter  told  her  he  never  knew  her.  *  No,'  says  she ;  '  I  died  seven 
years  before  you  came  into  the  country.'  But  for  all  that,  4f  he  would  do  her 
message  she  should  never  hurt  him.  But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  apparition 
bid  him ;  and  she  appeared  the  night  after  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder  very  hard ;  at  which  he  cryed  out,  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  promise  she  would  not  hurt  him  f  She  said,  that  was  if  he  did  her  message ; 
if  not,  she  would  kill  him.  He  told  her,  he  could  not  go  now,  by  reason  the 
waters  were  out.  She  said,  she  was  content  he  should  stay  till  they  were 
abated ;  but  charged  him  afterwards  not  to  &il  her.  So  he  did  her  errand, 
and  afterwards  she  appeared  and  gave  him  thanks.  '  For  now,*  said  she,  *  1 
shall  be  at  rest ;  therefore  pray  you  lift  me  up  from  the  ground,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  no  morf.'  So  David  Hunter  lifted  her  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
as  he  said,  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers  in  his  arms.  So  she  vanished, 
and  he  heard  most  delicate  musick  as  she  went  off,  over  his  head ;  and  he 
never  was  more  troubled. 

''This  account  the  poor  fellow  gave  us  every  day  as  the  apparition  spake  to 
him ;  and  my  lady  Conway  came  to  Portmore,  where  she  asked  the  fellow  the 
same  questions,  and  many  more.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  being  all  the  while 
with  my  lord  of  Downe,  and  the  fellow  but  a  poor  neat-herd  there. 


GUnvill*8  Saddudtmua  irwmphahUf  [part  IL]  edited  by  More. 
Load.  1682.  pp.  2ia— 58. 
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[This  storj,  'which  is  published  many  seyend  ways,  and  that  hj  sereral 
authors,'  appeared  again  in  Andrew  Moreton's  (L  e.  Diuiel  Defoe*s)  '  Secrets  of 
the  inyisible  world,'  chap.  ziL] 

^  I  cannot  but  animadyert  upon  what  is  here  expressed  concerning  the  ques- 
tions which  the  bishop  would  needs  hare  propounded  to  and  resolyed  bj  this 
spectre.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  apostle  Paul,  who  speaks  of  man's  'intrud- 
ing into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,'  CoL  iL  18,  would  hardly  haye 
given  such  counsel  as  the  bishop  did.  One  of  his  questions  (yiz.  Are  you  a 
good  or  a  bad  spirit  t)  seems  to  be  a  needless  and  impertinent  enquiry ;  for  good 
angels  neyer  appear  in  the  shape  of  dead  men,  but  eyil  and  wicked  spirits  have 
oftentimes  done  so.  His  other  queries  savour  too  much  of  yun  curiosity :  they 
bring  to  mind  what  is  by  that  great  historian  Thuanus  (lib.  cxxx.  p.  1136)  re- 
ported concerning  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit ;  who  haying  a  great  desire  to  be 
satisfied  about  some  questions  which  no  man  living  could  resolve  him  in,  he 
applied  himself  to  a  maid  who  was  possessed  with  a  devil,  charging  the  spirit 
in  her  to  resolve  his  proposals.  Some  of  which  were  of  this  world ;  e.  g.  he 
desired  the  devil,  if  he  could,  to  tell  him  when  Calvinism  would  be  extinguished; 
and  what  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  England 
from  the  protestant  to  the  popish  religion  t  What  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
wars  and  great  designs  then  on  foot  in  the  world  t  Other  of  his  enquiries  re- 
spected the  old  world ;  e.  g.  How  Noah  could  take  the  living  creatures  that 
were  brought  into  the  ark  ?  Who  those  sons  of  God  were  that  loved  the 
daughters  of  men  t  Whether  serpents  went  upon  feet  before  Adam's  &11  ?  &c. 
Some  of  his  questions  respected  the  other  world.  He  would  have  the  spirit 
resolve  him.  How  long  the  &llen  angels  were  in  heaven  before  they  were  cast 
out  from  thence  1  And  what  is  the  most  evident  place  in  the  scripture  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  purgatory  1  Who  are  the  seven  spirits  that  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God  ?  Who  is  the  king  of  the  archangels  ?  Where  paradise  is  ? 
Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether  Dr.  Taylor's  questions,  when  he  would  have 
the  spirit  resolve  him.  Where  is  your  abode!  What  station  do  you  hold? 
How  are  you  regimented  in  the  other  world  ?  &c.  be  not  as  curious  as  some 
of  the  Jesuit's.  Wise  men  thought  it  tended  much  to  the  disreputation  of 
Peter  Cotton,  when,  through  his  ineogitant  leaving  the  book  wherein  hia 
enquiries  of  the  dsemon  were  written,  with  a  friend,  the  matter  came  to  be 
divulged.  I  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Taylor's  secretary  his  publishing  these 
curiosities  of  his  lord,  hath  added  much  to  his  credit  among  sound  and  judi- 
cious persons.  There  is  a  tragical  passage  related  in  the  story  of  the  dsemon 
which  for  three  months  molested  the  house  of  Mr.  Perreaud,  a  protestant 
minister  in  Matisoon.  One  in  the  room  would  needs  be  propounding  needlesi 
questions  for  the  devil  to  answer,  though  Mr.  Perreaud  told  him  of  the  danger 
in  it  After  a  deal  of  discourse  the  devil  said  unto  him, '  You  should  have 
hearkened  to  the  minister's  good  counsel,  who  told  you  that  you  ought  not  to 
ask  curious  questions  of  the  devil ;  yet  you  would  do  it,  and  now  I  must  school 
you  for  your  pains :'  presently  upon  which  the  man  was  by  an  invisible  hand 
plucked  up  by  his  thumb,  and  twirled  round  and  thrown  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  so  continued  in  most  grievous  miseiy.    I  hope  then  that  none  will  be  em* 
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boldened  firom  the  bishop's  adyice  to  enquire  at  the  mouth  of  deyils  or  of  ap- 
paritions, until  such  time  as  they  know  whether  they  are  devils  or  no." — In- 
crease Mather's  'Diary  for  the  recording  of  illustrious  providences.'  12mo 
Boston,  1684.  pp.  22^—229. 

Mather  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  (indeed  if  he  had,  it  would  not 
have  diminished  his  displeasure)  the  drift  and  object  of  that  sort  of  cross- 
examination  to  which  Taylor  wished  to  subject  the  apparition,  nor  that  it  was 
intended  merely  to  perplex  and  expose  the  person  who,  as  he  suspected, 
played  the  part  of  spectre.  It  is  singular  that  the  practice,  so  usual  with  the 
Bcnnish  exorcists,  of  asking  strange  and  curious  questions  of  exorcised  per- 
sons, *<  cunningly  to  get  out  of  the  devil  the  confession  of  some  article  of 
fitith,  for  the  edification  of  the  standers  by,"  is  exposed  by  Taylor  himself  in 
one  of  his  controversial  works*,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  satire,  which  will  well 
lepay  the  reader  who  may  refer  to  it.  Mather,  who  was  a  steady  and  most 
intolerant  believer  in  the  reality  of  such  visitations,  and  who  trusted  in  exor- 
cisms as  implicitly  as  Peter  Cotton  the  Jesuit  (provided  only  those  exor- 
dsms  wtfe  lifter  the  model  of  the  Directory,  and  uttered  by  a  minister  in  a 
black  doak,  instead  of  a  cope  and  surplice)  would  have  thought  his  wit  in- 
deed grievously  out  of  place ;  but  even  Mather  himself  would  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  answering  satis&ctorily  the  decision  with  which  he  winds  up  his 
pleasantries; — 

^  The  casting  out  of  devils  is  a  miraculous  power,  and  given  at  first  for  the 
confirmation  of  christian  £uth,  as  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  healing  were ;  and 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  because  it  is  not  an  ordinaiy  power, 
the  ordinary  exorcisms  cast  out  no  more  devils  than  extreme  unction  cures 
sicknesses.  We  do  not  envy  to  any  one  any  grace  of  God,  but  wish  it  were 
more  modestly  pretaided,  unless  it  could  be  more  evidently  proved.  Origen 
condemned  this  whole  procedure  of  conjuring  devils  long  since ;  .  .  uid 
8.  Ohrysostom  spake  sob^ly  and  truly.  We  poor  wretches  cannot  drive  away 
the  flies,  much  less  devils^." 


NOTE  (KK.) 

That  his  health  was  broken  appears  by  the  anxiety  expressed  by  lord  Con- 
way (who  was  a  steady  believer  in  the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Valentine 
Greatraiks)  that  this  singular  person  should  be  admitted  to  operate  upon  him. 
^  I  had  a  letter  also  firom  my  brother  Francis.  I  am  confident  Mr.  Greatrix 
would  recover  him  or  the  bishop  of  Down,  for  I  do  pretty  well  know  what 
distempers  he  can  cure,  and  what  he  cannot  cure." — Rawdon  Papers,  p.  214. 
Of  Mr.  Greatraiks  and  his  miracles  a  strange  account  is  given  in  a  letter 
from  Taylor's  friend,  dean  Rust,  to  the  learned  and  pious  but  superstitious 
Glanvill,  SoMucumus  triumphatut,  pp.  81—3.  See  also  Henry  More's 
scholia  on  sect.  68  of  his  Enthtuicumus  triumphcUm,  and  "A  brief  account  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Greatraks,  and  divers  of  the  strange  cures  by  him  ktely  per- 
formed, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  hon.  R.  Boyle."     London,  1666.    The 

»  [Dissuasive,  part  Lch.  2. 1 10.  VOL  vL  p.  268.]  i  [Ibid.  p.  266.] 
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•tnmgort  part  of  ihe  stoiy  is  the  good  cfaanotor  and  good  seme  of  Gieatraikfl, 
who  seoniB  to  haro  giroa  no  njmpiomB  either  of  enthnaiaan  or  impostorey  and 
who^  thoogk  he  demanded  £156  for  his  joomej  into  England  to  tiy  his 
powen  on  the  hAj  Conway  (Rawdon  Papers,  p.  207),  in  general  aceepted  no 
reward  for  the  henefiti  which  he  eoniened.  After  idl,  in  an  age  of  metallic 
inoton  and  animal  magnetism,  we  hare  no  right  to  wonder  at  ihe  credulitT' 
of  our  grandfiithars  and  grandmothers.  [It  is  nerer  easj  to  say  what  the 
next  gentfation  wiU  or  will  not  do.  Had  the  author  of  the  preceding  sentence 
been  now  alite^  he  would  willingly  have  cancelled  it. — 0.  P.  B.] 

NOTB  (LL.) 

It  is  my  duty  to  aoknoidedge  that  this  part  of  lady  Wza/s  stat«nent  is 
dogged  with  many  difficulties,  not  unlikely  perhaps  to  occur  in  the  nanrattre 
of  a  person  who  at  an  advanced  age  giyes  details  of  erents  which  hi^pened 
before  she  was  bom,  but  which  preyent  our  receiying  all  the  circumstances 
which  she  relates  with  unhesitating  assent  Thus  she  calls  the  officer  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  'her  undo  Edward,'  and  says  that  the  dud  took  place  at 
'Oxford*'  But  if  a  dud  so  remarkable  had  occurred  at  Oxford,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Anthony  Wood  would  have  taken  some  notice  of  it :  and  further 
it  appears  from  the  register  that  Edward  Taylor,  son  of  the  bishop,  was  buried 
not  at  Oxford  but  at  Lbbum,  in  Mardi,  1661 ;  too  soon  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  could  haye  attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  guards,  inasmuch  as 
at  that  time  the  goremment  were  rather  occupied  in  disbending  the  dd  army 
than  in  raising  or  new  meddling  another.  It  is  therefore  most  reasonable  to 
apprehend  that  die  had  confounded  names  and  dates,  and  giyen  an  enoneous 
Tenioii  of  a  story  whidi  might  wdl  be  true  in  the  main,  though  it  ndther 
happened  at  the  i^ace,  nor  to  the  person  whom  she  supposed.  A  similar 
mktake  occurs  in  her  account  of  her  undo  Oharles,  whom  she  asserts  to  haye 
taken  a  master's  degree  in  the  uniyersity  of  Dublin.  This,  I  haye  ascertained, 
he  certainly  neyer  did.  But  though  I  cannot  place  implidt  confidence  in  the 
circumstances  of  her  story,  I  cannot  think  mysdf  justified  in  withholding  all 
credence  from  it,  since  it  is  after  all  as  good  authority  as  can  geneially  be 
expected  in  oases  of  fomily  tradition. 

NOTB  (MM.) 

<*  Feb.  26, 1680.  To  the  R.  Society,  where  I  met  an  Irish  bishop  with  his 
lady,  who  was  daughter  to  my  worthy  and  pious  friend  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  they  came  to  see  the  Repository.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  knowing  woman,  beyond  the  ordinary  talent  of  her  sex."-— 
Eyelyn  Memoirs,  yoL  L  p.  517. 

NOTB  (NN.) 

The  son  of  archbishop  Marsh  by  Mary  Taylor,  was  afterwards  dean  of 
Down ;  but  I  haye  been  able  to  diseoyer  nothing  more  concerning  him,  except 
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that  he  also  had  a  son  who  left  five  children ;  1)  Francis,  still  liying,  and 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  who  is  in  possession  of  hishop  Taylor^s  watch, 
given  him  bj  king  Charles ;  2)  Robert,  in  holy  orders,  and  liying  in  1817  ; 
3)  Digbj,  also  in  orders,  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  died 
August  12,  1791 ;  4)  Jeremy,  also  deceased,  who  had  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture whence  Mr.  Bonney*s  print  is  taken ;  and  5)  a  daughter,  married  to 
Mr.  Simon  Digby,  and  living  in  1817. 

Of  Digby,  the  third  son,  the  following  character  appeared  at  the  tune  of 
his  death,  in  the  public  papers.  For  it^  as  well  as  all  the  preceding  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Marsh  fiunily,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bonney*s  MS. 
Dr.  Marsh  I  can  belieye  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  such  an  ancestor  as 
Jeremy  Taylor,  though  probably  he  himself,  and  certainly  his  great-great- 
grandfather, would  have  been  surprised  at  some  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of 
eloquence  which  distinguish  the  eulogium  before  us  ;^- 

"On  Friday  last  (August  the  twelfth,  1791)  died  at  his  chambers  in  the 
college  (Dublin)  of  a  severe  indisposition,  which  he  bore  with  becoming  for- 
titude and  resignation,  the  rev.  Digby  Marsh,  D.D.,  swiior  feUo^  of  Trinity 
college,  professor  of  modem  history,  regbter  (registrar)  of  the  university,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

« Whether  we  consider  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  the  strength  of  his  talents, 
OT  the  number  of  his  virtues,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  among  the 
first  characters  of  which  the  university,  or  perhaps  the  nation,  could  boast, 

«  Calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved ;  his  calmness  was  fortitude,  his  delibera- 
tion wisdom,  his  reserve  modesty. 

**  That  magnanimity  which  raised  him  above  the  reach  of  passion,  gave  to 
every  action  of  his  life  decision  and  intrepidity  ;  and  whilst  he  seemed  slow  in 
deciding,  he  was  retarded  not  by  the  dullness  of  conception,  but  by  the  range 
of  his  sagacity  and  the  comprehension  of  his  views. 

**  The  austerity  of  his  deportment,  the  effect  not  of  pride  but  of  constitu- 
tion, was  softened  into  ajCU>ility  by  a  native  gentleness  and  benevolence 
which  could  not  be  disguised ;  and  through  a  severity  of  manner  perhaps  not 
ill-suited  to  the  serious  dignity  of  his  mind,  beamed  the  mildest  efiusions  of 
a  generoiu  and  feeling  heart. 

''  His  affections  were  not  easily  excited ;  but  they  were  strong,  steady,  and 
permanent ;  and  whilst  he  scorned  to  make  professions  of  regard,  his  actions 
proved  him  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend. 

^  Noble  and  elevated  in  his  sentiments,  he  has  left  bdiiind  him  i^  character 
unsullied  by  a  single  mean  or  dishonourable  act. 

"  Nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  a  man,  the  independence  of  whose  virtue 
rested  upon  itself  and  &r  firom  courting,  rather  shunned  i4>plause,  could  have 
deviated  from  the  strict  path  which  honour  and  conscience  prescribe :  en. 
dowed  with  singular  poweis  of  understanding,  he  sought  not  their  display. 

**  His  genius  was  too  proud  to  sto<^  to  fiune^  too  modest  to  hope  for  it ;  but 
the  gratitude  of  that  place  which  has  been  enriched  by  his  talents  and  im- 
proved by  his  virtues,  will  pay  to  his  mem<»ry  that  tribute  of  admiration  and 
praise,  which  the  diffidence  Uuit  ever  attends  real  abilities  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  in  hii  lifa. 
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<^The  governors  of  Trinity  college  unanimously  resolved  that  the  late 
mucU-lameDted  Dr.  Marsh  should  be  interred  in  the  college  chapel  with  all 
academical  honours,  and  with  every  mark  of  respect  that  could  testify  their 
just  sense  of  his  superior  merit ;  but  Dr.  Marsh's  fiunily  declined  the  offer, 
with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  honour  intended  their  rela- 
tion, whom  they  rather  chose  should  be  buried  privately  in  their  own  family 
vault." 

Of  Joanna  Taylor  and  her  descendents,  the  following  account  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Todd  Jones's  MSS.  and  information  furnished  by  his  surviving  sisters. 
Joanna,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  married  to  Edward  Harrison,  of  Maralave, 
esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  Lisbum.  By  him  she  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters:  1)  Michael  Harrison,  muster-master-geneial  of  Ireland^  and 
master  of  the  staple  in  that  kingdom,  which  he  inherited  from  his  grand- 
father, to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  the  second.  The  illuminated 
patent  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  funily,  but  its  privileges  were  taken 
away  in  th»  twelfth  year  of  king  William.  He  represented  Bel&st  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  died  young  without  issue.  2)  Jeremiah  Taylor  Harri- 
son, commissary-general  of  Ireland,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Knock- 
topher.  Of  all  ^e  grandchildren  of  bishop  Taylor,  this  his  namesake  was 
accounted  to  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  him  in  person,  countenance, 
and  disposition ;  but  being  a  Whig,  he  has  &llen  under  the  lash  of  Swift  in 
the  'Legion  club.'  It  is  perhaps  sing^ular  that  Taylor's  descendents  should 
have  been  Whigs ;  but  still  more  so  that  the  one  who  most  resembled  him 
should  be  so  banded  down  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  malicious  satirist. 

-  There  sit  Clements,  Tilkes,  and  Harrison ; 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison ; 
Such  a  triplet  could  yon  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hdl? 
Harrison,  and  Dilkes,  and  Clement^ 
Keeper,  see  they  have  their  payments! 
Every  mischief's  in  their  hearts ; 
If  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts !" 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  secretary  Vernon,  and  sister  to  the 
admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  died  at  Brook  Hill  near  lisbum,  also  without 
issue.  3)  Francis  Harrison,  representative  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  who 
inherited  the  property  of  both  his  brothers,  which  he  largely  increased  by 
an  advantageous  purchase  from  the  crown  of  the  estates  of  Castlemartin,  for- 
feited by  sir  Maurice  Eustace,  late  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  under  king 
James.  In  1724  he  became  a  partner  in  a  banking  house  at  Dublin,  then 
esteemed  the  most  flourishing  in  the  British  islands.  In  1729  however 
Mr.  Harrison  died  suddenly  intestate,  and  with  the  whole  of  his  property 
unsettled ;  the  afi&irs  of  the  bank  became  greatly  involved,  and  a  burden  for 
which  he  was  extremely  ill  fitted,  devolved,  on  4)  his  youngest  brother, 
Marsh  Harrison,  captain  in  the  army,  a  weak  and  dissipated  man,  who  died 
soon  after,  a  victim  to  various  excesses.  The  bank  fiuled,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Harrison  estates  were  involved  in  the  ruin.    A  considerably  surplus  how- 
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eyer  remained  to  5)  Mary,  the  surrivor  of  the  whole  funilj ;  married,  first  to 
colonel  Francis  Columbine,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters  ;  Frances,  mar- 
ried to  William  Todd,  esq.,  and  Harrison,  married  to  sir  Christopher  Hales, 
of  Lincolnshire.  After  colonel  Columbine's  death,  his  widow  again  married 
sir  Cecil  Wraj,  of  Summer  Castle  and  Brampstone,  in  Lincolnshire.  By  him 
she  had  another  daughter,  Albina  Casey,  who  in  1730  married  lord  Yere 
Bertie,  second  son  of  Bobert  duke  of 'Ancaster. — 6)  The  sixth  of  bishop 
Taylor's  grandchildren  was  Anne,  who  mamed  colonel  John  Paoey,  secretaiy 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  died  without  children. 

Lady  Wray,  whose  letter  to  her  son-in-law  has  been  so  frequently  quoted, 
gaye  up  during  her  life-time  to  her  daughter  Frances  Todd  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lrish  property.  The  children  of  the  aboye  Frances  and  William  Todd  were 
1)  Frances,  married  to  Philip  Boyer,  esq.  2)  Joanna,  widow  to  major  Hunt 
of  the  twelfth  dragoons,  still  liying  in  1819,  and,  at  the  age  of  ninety-fiye,  in 
possession  of  all  her  Acuities.  3)  Mary  Wray,  married  to  Conway  Jones,  M  J)., 
by  whom  she  had  1)  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esq.,  representatiye  for 
the  borough  of  Lisbum,  who  died  unmarried,  at  Rosstreyor,  February  the  four- 
teenth, 1818,  aged  sixty-three,  in  consequence  of  the  oyertum  of  a  carriage. 
Of  his  distinguished  talents,  and  his  intention  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  to  undertake  that  task  which  I  haye  now  imperfectly  accomplished,  I  haye 
already  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  well  as  of  the  unfortunate  fate  which 
attended  those  fkmily  documents  which,  had  they  remained  in  his  hands,  might 
haye  furnished  from  bishop  Taylor's  own  pen  the  best  picture  of  his  priyate 
character  and  history.  2)  Edward  Jones,  esq.,  solicitor-general  to  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  is  now  liying,  married,  and  with  a  numerous  family. 

3)  Frances,  married  to  Joseph  Pollock,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  seyeral  children. 

4)  Mary,  liying  unmarried.  5)  Anne,  married  to  lieut.-colonel  John  de  Ber- 
niere,  eighteenth  regiment  of  foot;  has  a  large  fJEonily,  and  resides  with  a 
married  daughter,  near  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  6)  Charlotte,  widow 
of  lieut-colonel  Henry  Wray,  of  the  Bengal  establishment.  7)  Catharine, 
married  Robert  Pepes  Ormsby,  esq.,  and  died  without  issue  in  1805. 

Besides  the  aboye,  I  haye  met  with  seyeral  families  in  England  and  Lreland 
who  claim  the  honour  of  being  descended  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  families 
of  French,  Storey,  and  Sneyd,  of  the  counties  of  Eildare  and  Cayan,  are  said 
to  be  connected  with  his  line  through  his  daughter  Mary ;  and  a  similar  claim 
was  adyanced  by  the  late  rey.  Mr.  Keate,  rector  of  Layerton  in  Somersetshire, 
father  of  the  rey.  Dr.  Eeate  of  Eton,  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Lacey, 
and  who  is  said  to  haye  preseryed  with  rererential  care  a  copy  of  the  *Eruunhs 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  author  to  her  fEkther,  who  was,  as  she  un- 
derstood, his  grandson.  His  grandsons  howeyer  Jeremy  Taylor  apparently 
neyer  saw,  certainly  not  at  such  an  age  as  would  enable  them  to  appreciate 
his  presents.  Nor  had  he  any  grandson  of  the  name  of  Lacey.  A  great-grand- 
son of  that  name  he  may  haye  had,  since  the  accounts  of  the  Marsh  Aimily  are 
8o  imperfect,  and  a  family  tradition  of  tiius  kind  is  authority  by  no  means  to 
be  despised :  since,  howeyer  inaccurate  in  some  of  its  details,  it  must  in  all 
probability  haye  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  But  the  aboye  tradition  seems 
the  only  remaining  ground  for  such  a  belief ;  at  least  I  haye  been  able  to  trace 
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Ik)  other.  A  letter  <m  the  subject  wm  written  by  Mr.  Keftte  to  the  rer.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  rector  of  Uppingham,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Bonnej,  and  I 
haye  myself  made  serenJ  enquiries  of  the  late  Thomas  Keate,  esq.,  of  Chelsea 
Hospitidy  but  without  obtaining  any  additional  information. 

NO!?B  (00.) 

The  watdi  has  been  described  as  being  **  plain,  and  haTing  only  a  single  case, 
with  a  gold  dial-plate,  the  figures  of  which  are  raised.  The  hands  are  of  steel, 
and  the  maker's  name  is  Jacofnu  Jfarkwich,  Londini,  Originally  it  had  no 
chain,  but  went  by  means  of  catgut  Bishop  Tayl<Nr  caused  a  second  case  of 
eopper  to  be  made  for  it^  coTeted  with  green  ydret,  and  studded  with  gold. 
At  the  bottom,  the  studs  axe  so  tnranged  as  to  represent  a  mitre^  surrounded 
by  this  motto,  Ne$ntU  horrniJ^^Bonntj,  p.  368. 

NOTE  (PP.) 


MoBday,  Manh  19, 1666-e. 

In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  it  is  admitted  that  the  lands 
of  Castlereagh,  formerly  belonging  to  Francis  Hill,  esq.,  who  by  fine  and  other 
conyeyance  did  settle  them  on  Randal,  brother  to  the  said  Francis  Hill,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  defifkult  of  such  issue  on  Edward  Hill,  the 
defendant's  younger  brother,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  on  Arthur  Hill,  the  defendant's  father,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  who  afterwards  settled  the  same  on  the  defendant,  subject  notwithstand- 
ing and  liable  to  the  lease  made  to  the  petitioner  f^  seyen  years,  to  commence 
from  the  death  of  the  said  Arthur  Hill. 

As  to  the  bbhop  of  Down's  receiying  his  chief  rent  due  to  him  out  of  part 
of  the  premises,  the  same  was  done  by  iiim  in  his  politick  capacity,  and  in 
right  of  his  bishoprick,  and  was  not  any  wayer  of  his  possession  that  he  had 
of  the  said  lands  as  one  of  the  said  lessees  thereof. 

The  House  agi«e  with  the  paper." 

**  Sttarday,  Aprfl  14, 1666. 
^Whereas  by  ordsar  of  this  House  bearing  date  the  twelfth  day  of  this  in- 
stant April,  the  cause  between  the  lord  woount  Conway  and  the  lord  bishop 
of  Down,  members  of  this  House,  and  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  this  day  appointed  to  be  heard,  and  the  time  being  so  far 
elapsed  that  this  house  could  not  now  im>oeed  to  the  hearing  thereof;  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  rents  of  the  lands  of  Castlereagh  in  the  coun^  of  Dewn,aad 
other  lands  now  in  question  and  related  to  in  the  petition  annexed,  be  se- 
questered and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  particular  ter-tenants  until  the 
further  order  of  this  House ;  and  that  the  said  rents  be,  and  are  hereby  se- 
questered accordingly,  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  Down  is  htteby 
required  to  see  this  order  put  in  execution." — Journals  of  the  Irish  House  oi 
Lords,  yoL  L  p.  409. 
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This  contest  in  its  progress  brought  on  a  misanderstanding  between  the 
two  houses  of  parliiment,  in  which  the  commons  claimed  the  right  of  sitting 
at  the  conlBrenee.  (Jaamal%  toL  i.  p.  442.)  This,  on  a  reference  to  the  lord- 
lieatsMat,  was  disallowed.  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  the  bishop's 
cause.  It  probably  was  not  settled  when  the  parliament  was  dissolted.  The 
bi^op  of  Down  appears  to  haTe  been  on  tarious  committees  of  the  lords.  He 
howerer  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  as  haying  obtained  kaye  of  absence. 
— For  mj  knowledge  of  most  of  these  particulars,  I  haye  to  thank  the  hon.  and 
rey.  J.  0.  Talbot,  and  the  xey.  the  proyost  of  Trinity  college,  Ihiblin. 

NOTE  (QQ.) 

A  frightful  story  of  this  kind  is  told  of  Edward  I.  of  England ;  I  wish  it 
may  be  only  the  slander  of  enemies,  whom  he  had  grieyously  injured,  and  who 
were  not  unlikely  to  propagate  or  belieye  any  eyil  of  him. 

**  And  quhen  he  to  the  dede  [Le.  desth]  wet  ner. 

The  folk  thst  it  Kyldromy  wer. 

Come  with  priBoneriB  that  thai  bad  tsDe ; 

And  ayne  to  the  king  ar  gane. 

And  fbr  to  eonlbrt  him  thai  taoM 

How  thai  the  castell  to  thaim  yanld ; 

And  how  thai  tfll  his  will  war  broacht 

To  do  off  that  quhat  eoir  he  thoacht ; 

And  aakyt  qohat  men  said  off  tliaim  da 

^en  lukyt  he  angyiiy  thaim  to, 

And  said  grynnand,  Hyngis  and  drawys. 

That  wes  wondir  of  sic  sawis ; 

That  he,  that  to  the  dede  wes  ner, 

Sold  ansner  apon  sic  maner, 

For  owtyn  menyng  [L  e.  moaning]  and  mercy 

How  mycht  he  traist  on  hym  to  cry 

That  suthfiutly  demys  [L  e.  dooms]  all  thing 

To  hatff  mercy  for  his  criyng. 

Off  him  that,  throw  his  fckmy. 

In  tosi6poynt  had  na  mercy  f" 

BorWw,  [« The  Bnce,' book  iiL] 

NOTE  (XTU.)" 

To  nnderstand  the  allusicm  of  Athaaasius,  it  is  necessary  to  obsenre  that  in 
Habakkok  iL  11,  the  words  which  we  render  <  the  beam  out  of  the  timber,* 
are  in  the  LXX.  translated  <  the  beetle  out  of  the  timber/  itdp$m^s  Ar  {^•v. 
On  which  Athanasius  thus  obseryesy  nspl  r^^rw  «firfir  6  fUyta  ttpf^rnpt  ««1 
Kip9ap9s  in  {^Aev  ^04y^tTatr  oOm-c,  AatAfvi,  fc-i  6  tdt4aft  99^  rk  hciOa^a, 
cxaiJi^h  iutdim^ot  $¥•  •f^rut  no)  i  Kjfwrkt  v4rf%  i^'x^Aofey  hr  rmt  Aptfrckir  Mm  tk 
iw  r^  ffrmvp^  %p  itfio\4yriffw  a5ref ,  xaBitf  MpUhtw,  KmL  irAi|^vr«<  c^  ubrh  th  wpofn 
rmO^p.  Ik  €0  nimtrum  locutui  at  jM^opAetOf  Et  9oarab<mu  e  Ugno  vooem  daint: 
notUSf  /raU^  ioarab<nm  %p$um  immmndum  circa  immmnda  neffoti^^mn  Hie : 
ita  quoque  et  hie  latro  negotioeui  fuU  in  Uuroeinando;  in  cnee  tamen  confi- 

k  [Notes  (RR),  (SS),  (TT),  are  upon  and  the  <  Christiao  csasolatioBS ;' ooBoem- 
the  *  Cootemylations  on  the  state  of  man,'     ing  whkh  see  note  to  p.  yii.  aUoye.] 
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tetitr,  d  ineo  expUtwr  quod  prophekUum  /mii. — ^AUiaoas.  ConL  omna  Aoreiec. 
Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1078.  ed.  Colon. 

Bernard  8  exhortation  against  oovetousnesfl  is  as  follows :  UHnam  in  duo- 
decim  {k,  dericU)  unui  hodU  Petruty  unui  qui  rdiquerit  omnia,  unms  qui 
loeulii  carecU  invemcUwr,  UnuB^  inqrdt  \Chriitud\y  ex  vobis  didMui  est,  A 
duolme  itaque  Mi*  dioMtu  dicitur,  et  Judas  non  loeulum  sed  loculos  habet. — 
Oaufridi  dedamationes  ex  8.  Bemardi  sermoniJl>us  eoUectcs. — ^Benuucd.  Op. 
torn.  ii.  p.  904.  ed.  Mabillone. 


NOTB  (TV.) 

These  lines  are  adapted  by  Tajlor  to  his  purpose  from  two  passages  in  Pni- 
dentins.  In  the  first,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  the 
world :  in  the  second,  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 

Stragem  sed  islam  non  tolit 

Chriftos  cadentom  ^eniiMai 

Impane,  ne  foraan  sni 

Patris  periret  Ubxic^^Cathm,  Ayam.  xL  40. 

QtuD  tandem  poterit  lingoa  retexere 
Laades,  Cbriste,  tnas,  qui  domiiam  Pharon, 
Plagu  muhimodiM  cedert  prtttuH 
OoffU  JustUim,  vhuUce  dextera, — lb,  hywtn,  v.  83.* 

NOTB  (W  W.) 

It  is  not  often  that  Taylor  borrows  firom  contemporary  writers' ;  yet  from 
the  singularity  and  aptness  of  the  allusion,  which  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
two  unconnected  persons,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  drawn  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  his  second  sermon  on  the  ministerial  duties  from  the '  Qolden 
remains'  of  John  Hales,  as  well  as  the  work  of  Julius  Agricola.  Hales  died  in 
great  poyerty  before  the  Restoration ;  in  his  '  Remains,*  published  first  in 
1659,  the  same  simile  occurs  (p.  35)  in  almost  the  same  words,  and  the  goblin 
labourers  of  whom  he  speaks  are  represented  at  woik  in  the  Tignette  to  the 
copper-plate  frontispice. 

"  I  remember  that  Agricola  in  his  book  I>e  <mimalibus  subterraneis  tells  of 
a  certain  kind  of  spirits  that  use  to  conyefse  in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor 
labourers ;  they  dig  metals,  they  deanse,  they  cast,  they  melt,  they  separate, 
they  join  the  ore ;  but  when  they  are  gone,  the  men  find  just  nothing  done;, 
not  one  step  of  their  work  set  forward.  So  it  is  in  the  books  and  expositions 
of  many  men;  they  study,  they  argue,  they  expound,  they  confute^  thej 
reproTe,  they  open  secrets,  and  make  new  discoyeries ;  and  when  you  turn 
the  bottom  upwards,  up  starts  nothing;  no  man  is  the  wiser,  no  man  is 
instructed,  no  truth  discovered,  no  proposition  cleared,  nothing  is  altered, 

*  [Taylor  was  acquunted  with  the  tions  from  the  ancients.  He  knew  the 
writiugB  of  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently  writing  of  Hales  from  which  the  passage 
borrows  from  them  allusiona,  or  quota-      abore  is  taken ;  see  yoL  viii.  p.  86S.] 
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but  that  much  labour  and  much  time  is  lost ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  nothing 
more  than  in  books  of  controversy,  and  in  mystical  expositions  of  Scripture; 
Qucerunt  quod  nusquam  esty  invenittrU  tamen,"^ — VoL  yi.  p.  516. 

NOTE  (XX.) 

The  dedication  is  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  senate  of  Hamburgh,  in 
which,  after  complimenting  them  on  their  comparatively  indulgent  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  the  translator  proceeds  as  follows  ; — 

Illusire  tradit  nobilUsimua  autor  Sadus  venerandas  arUiquitatU  exemplum, 
Ahrahamum  patriarcham,  hospUalitatis  gloria  ceUbrcUuniy  vix  stbi  fdix  fittLS" 
tumque  credidisae  hoapiHumy  nisi  externum  aliquem  tanquam  aliquod  prcesi- 
dium  domi  excepissei  hoapitem,  quern  omni  officiorum  proaequeretur  genere. 
Aliqivando  cum  hospiiem  domi  non  haberet,  forts  eum  qucesiturus  campestria 
petit;  forte  viram  quendam,  senectiUe  gravemy  itinere /essum^  svh  arbors  re- 
cumbentem  conapicit.  Quern  comdter  exceptum,  domum  hospitem  dedueit,  et 
omni  ofUcio  edit.  Cum  ccenam  appositam  Abrahamus  etfiimilia  ^us  a  pred- 
bus  auspicarentury  senex  manum  ad  cibum  protendity  nuUo  rdigionis  aut  pu- 
etatis  auspicio  ustu.  Quo  viso  Abrahamus  eum  ita  affaiur :  Hi  seneXy  vix 
decet  canitiem  tuam  sine  prcevia  Numinis  venerations  cibum  sumere.  Ad  qucs 
ienex :  Ego  ignicola  sum,  istiusmodi  morum  ignaruSy  nostri  enim  majores 
nxdlam  totem  me  docuere  pietatem.  Ad  quam  vocem  horrescens  Abrahamus 
rem  sibi  cum  ignicola  profano  et  a  sui  Numinis  cultu  alieno  esse,  eum  e  ves- 
tigio  a  ccena  remotum,  vi  sui  consortii  pestem  et  rdigionis  hostem^  domo  ejicit, 
Sed  ecce  summits  JDeus  Abrahamum  statim  monet :  Quid  agis  Abrahams  f 
itane  vero  fecisse  te  decuit  f  Ego  isti  seniy  quantumvis  in  me  usque  ingratOy  et 
vitam  et  victum  centum  amplius  annos  dedi;  tu  homini  nee  unam  ccenam 
dare,  unumque  eum  momentum  ferre  potes  f  Qua  dimna  voce  moniius  Abra- 
hamus senem  ex  itinere  revocatum  domum  reducity  iantis  officiis,  pietatCy  et 
raiione  colity  ut  suo  exemplo  ad  veri  Numinis  cultum  eum  perduxerit.^ 
G.  Gentius,  Historia  Judaicay  res  Judceorum  ah  eversa  cede  Hierosolymitana 
ad  hcecfere  tempora  tisque  complexa,    4to.  Amstel.  1651. 

The  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  Shebet  JehudOy  or '  Bod  of  Judah,* 
of  R.  Solomon  ben  Virga,  for  an  account  of  whom  see  Bartolocii  Bibliotheca 
Jtabbinica,  p.  4.  p.  676. 

The  Sadus  from  whom  Gentius  professes  to  have  taken  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham, I  once  supposed  to  be  Saadias  Gaon,  whose  agnomen  of  Oaon,  *  the 
illustrious/  agrees  with  the  title  which  Gkntius  assigns  to  him.  The  kind- 
ness of  lord  Teignmouth  has  however  pointed  out  to  me  the  exact  narrative^ 
not  in  a  Jewish  but  a  Persian  writer,  the  celebrated  poet  Saadi,  who  gives  it 
as  '  related  to  him,'  he  does  not  say  by  whom,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Bostan.  With  the  works  of  Saadi  Gentius  was  well  acquainted,  having  him- 
self published  an  edition  of  his  Oulistan,  Lord  T.  informs  me  that  Saadi 
relates  of  himself  in  this  last  work,  that  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Franks,  he  was  compelled  to  work  *  with  some  Jews,'  on  the  fortifications  of 
Tripoli :  and  he  suggests  therefore  that  he  may  have  possibly  heard  the 
story  from  them,  so  that  it  may  after  all  have  been  originally  derived  from  a 

I.  u 
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Jewish  souToe.  A  learned  Jew  also,  Mr.  J.  D'AIlemand,  pfofenes  to  haTe  » 
atrong  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  tradition  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  itt 
circumstances  in  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Qen.  xriii.  1,  and  on  the  words 
^HKn  nno  le^  KinV  ^o  such  commentary  howcYer  has  been  disooTered ; 
and  my  friend  the  reyerend  Mr.  Enatchbull,  fellow  of  All  Souls,  whose 
extensiye  acquaintance  with  erery  branch  of  Oriental  learning  makes  his 
opinion  of  the  highest  Talue,  agrees  with  Mr.  Ozlee  in  giving  the  credit  of 
the  story  to  SaadL  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the  '  parable'  does  not  occur  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  'Liberty  of  Prophesying,*  published  in  1647,  and 
therefore  before  the  work  of  Gentius  appeared ;  but  that  it  is  added  in  the 
second  edition,  which  came  out  six  years  after  the  ffistoria  Judaica,  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  Taylor  found  the  story  in  Qentius,  and  that  by 
the  common  fate  of  those  who  quote  at  second  hand,  he  ascribed  to  a  Jew 
what  his  author  had  taken  from  a  Persian. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Saadi,  which  appeared  in 
the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  Oalcutta,  1789 ;  corrected  however  in  one  of  its 
expressions  by  the  same  distinguished  person  whose  obliging  assistance  I 
have  already  acknowledged.  The  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that, 
with  whomsoeyer  the  praise  of  originality  rests,  the  story  has  gained  con- 
siderably in  spirit  and  terseness,  in  its  progress  through  Gentius,  Taylor,  apd 
Franklin. 

<'  I  have  heard  that  once,  during  a  whole  week  no  traveller  came  to  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  the  friend  of  God,  whose  amiable  nature  led  him  to 
observe  it  as  a  rule  not  to  eat  in  the  morning  unless  some  needy  person 
arrired  from  a  journey.  He  went  out,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  every 
place.  He  viewed  the  valley  on  all  sides,  and,  behold,  in  the  desert,  a  soli- 
tary man  resembling  the  willow,  whose  head  and  beard  were  whitened  with 
tiie  snow  of  age.  To  encourage  him,  he  called  him  Friend,  and  agreeably  to 
the  manners  of  the  munificent,  gave  him  an  invitation,  saying, '  Oh  apple  of 
mine  eye,  perform  an  act  of  courtesy  by  becoming  my  guest  !*  He  assented, 
arose,  and  stepped  forward  readily,  for  he  knew  the  kind  disposition  of  his 
host,  (on  whom  be  peace  I)  The  associates  of  Abraham's  hospitable  dwelling 
seated  the  old  man  with  respect  The  table  was  ordered  to  be  spread,  and 
the  company  placed  themselves  around.  When  the  assembly  began  to  utter 
*  In  the  name  of  God  1  *  (or  to  say  grace)  and  not  a  word  was  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  old  man,  Abraham  addressed  him  in  such  words  as  these, — 
'  Oh  elder,  stricken  in  years  !  thou  appearest  not  to  me  in  £uth  and  seal  like 
other  aged  ones,  for  is  it  not  an  obligatory  law  to  invoke,  at  the  time  of 
eating  your  daily  meal,  that  divine  Providence  from  whence  It  is  derived  V 
He  replied, '  I  practise  no  rite  which  I  have  not  heard  from  my  priest,  who 
worshippeth  fire.'  The  good-omened  prophet  discovered  this  vitiated  old 
man  to  be  a  Gueber,  and  finding  him  an  alien  to  the  faith,  drove  him  away 
in  miserable  plight,  the  polluted  being  rejected  by  those  that  are  pure.  A 
voice  from  the  glorious  and  omnipotent  God  was  heard,  with  this  severe 
reprehension, '  Oh  friend  !  I  have  supported  him  through  a  life  of  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  thou  hast  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  him  all  at  once !  If  a 
man  pay  adoration  to  fire,  shouldst  thou  withhold  the  hand  of  liberality?'*' 
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NOTE  (TY.) 

These  schoolmen  are  quoted  by  Aquinas,  who  howeyer  dissents  from  them. 
Quidam  dicutU  quod  primus  homo  nonfait  creaius  in  gratia^  $ed  tamen  post' 
modum  gratia  Juit  sibi  coUata  anUquam  peccasset  PluritMS  autem  sano- 
torum  auctoriiates  aUestantur  hominem  in  statu  innoeentia  gratiam  habuisse, 
8ed  qwodfuerii  ctmditus  in  gratia,  ut  alii  dictmt,  videtur  requirere  ipsa  ree- 
titudo  prima  status^  in  qua  Dtus  hominem  fecit :  secundum  Ulud  Ecdesiast. 
tH.  Deus  fecit  hominem  rectum, — S.  Thom.  Aquin.  Summa,  pars  L  quoest.  xcr. 
art.  i.  p,  180.  [fo.  314.  fol.  Tenet  1693.] 

[NOTE  (YY*.) 
Eic  unus  locus  (Heb.  yL  2)  ahunde  testaturj  ht^fus  cceremonics  (manuum 
impositionis)  originem  Jkunsse  ab  apostolis :  qucs  tamen  postea  in  super^ 
stitionem  versa  fuit,  ut  mundus  semper  fere  ab  optimis  institutis  ad  corruptelas 
degenerat.  Finxerunt  enim  esse  sacramentum,  quo  Spiritus  regenerationis 
conferatur.  Quo  figmento  Baptismum  laceiarunt ;  nam  quod  erat  efus  pro- 
prium,  ad  impositionem  manuum  transtulerunt.  Sciamus  ergo,  a  primis  auc- 
toribus  institutumfuissCf  ut  esset  sclennis  precandi  ritus,  quemadmodum  etiam 
Augustinus  nuncupate  Fidei  quidem  prqfisssionem,  quam  adoUscentes  pueri- 
ttam  egressi  edebantf  voluerunt  approbare  hoc  symholo  ;  sed  nihil  minus  cogi- 
tarunt,  quam  yim  Baptismi  disoerpere. — Calyin.  ad  loc] 

NOTE  (ZiZ.) 

If  Mrs.  Phillips  thought  fit  to  publish  his  papers,  Taylor  desires,  in  a  post- 
script, ''that  they  may  be  consigned  into  the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend, 
Dr.  Wedderbume."    [See  p.  08,  aboTe.] 

NOTE  (AAA.) 

In  stating  the  cases  of  intermarriage  of  kindred,  Taylor  seems  to  hare  been 
chiefly  guided,  and  sometimes  misled,  by  Qrotius.  [See  p.  xM.  above.]  He 
is  wrong  in  supposing  that  yery  few  learned  men  took  the  affirmatiye  side  as 
to  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  a  diyoroe  between  Henry  the  eighth  and 
queen  Katharine.  Burnet  on  the  contrary  obseryes,  what  is  apparent  from 
all  contemporary  history,  that  whatsoeyer  king  Heniy's  secret  motives  were 
in  the  suit  of  his  divorce,  he  had  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  on  his 
side,  and  that  in  aU  the  ages  and  parts  of  it,  which  was  carefully  searched 
into  and  fully  proved ;  so  that  no  author  older  than  cardinal  Cajetan  could 
be  found  to  be  set  against  such  a  current  of  tradition. 
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1  John  iii.  2. 
It  doth  not  ytt  appear  what  we  eiall  be. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  in  scripture  concerning  the  future  re- 
ward of  the  righteous ;  and  all  the  words  that  are  wont  to  signify 
what  is  of  greatest  price  and  value,  or  can  represent  the  most  enra- 
vishing  objects  of  our  desires,, are  made  use  of  by  the  holy  Ghost  to 
recommend  unto  us  this  transcendent  state  of  ble^edness.  Such  are 
these,  'rivers  of  pleasures/  a  'fountain  of  living  water/  a  'treasure 
that  can  never  be  wasted,  nor  never  taken  from  us;'  an  'inheritance 
in  light/  an  'incorruptible  crown/  a  'kingdom/  the, 'kingdom  of 
God,'  and  'the  kingdom  of  Christ;'  the  'kingdom  of  glory/  a  'crown 
of  glory  and  life '/  and  '  righteousness/  and '  immortality ;'  the  '  vision 
of  God  /  being  '  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God ;'  an  '  exceeding 
and  eternal  wdght  of  glory,'  Koff  vv^pfiokiiv  tls  vir€p^\^v  al^viop 
fiipos  do^9,  words  strangely  emphatical,  they  cannot  be  put  into 
En^ish ;  and  if  they  coula,  th^  would  not  be  able  to  convey  to  our 
minds  the  notion  that  they  design :  for  it  is  too  big  for  any  expres- 
sions ;  and  after  all  that  can  be  said,  we  must  resolve  with  our  apo- 
stle, '  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be/ 

At  this  distance  we  cannot  make  any  likely  guesses  or  conjectures 
at  the  glory  of  that  future  state.  Men  make  very  imperfect  descrip- 
tions of  countries  or  cities,  that  never  were  there  themselves,  nor  saw 
the  places  with  their  own  eyes.  It  is  not  for  any  mortal  creature  to 
make  a  map  of  that  Canaan  that  lies  above :  it  is  to  all  us  that  live 
here  on  the  hither-side  of  death,  an  unknown  countiy  and  an  undis- 
covered land.  It  may  be,  some  heavenly  pilgrim,  that  with  his  holy 
thoughts  and  ardent  aesires  is  continually  travelling  thitherward,  ar- 
rives sometimes  near  the  borders  of  th{  promised  land,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  gets  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and 
there  he  has  an  imperfect  prospect  of  a  brave  countiy,  that  Ues  a  far 
way  iM\  but  he  cannot  tell  how  to  describe  it,  and  all  that  he  hath  to 
say  to  satisfy  the  curious  enquirer  is  only  this, — ^if  he  would  know  the 
glories  of  it,  he  must  go  and  see  it  It  was  believed  of  old  that  those 
places  that  lie  under  the  line  were  burnt  up  by  the  continual  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  were  not  habitable  either  by  man  or  beast :  but  later 
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discoveries  tell  us  that  there  are  the  most  pleasant  countries  that  the 
earth  can  shew ;  insomuch  that  some  have  placed  paradise  itself  in 
that  climate.  Sure  I  am,  of  all  the  regions  of  the  intellectual  world, 
and  the  several  lands  that  are  peopled  either  with  men  or  angels,  the 
most  pleastint  countries  they  lie  under  the  line,  under  the  direct  beams 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  where  tliere  is  an  eternal  day  and  an 
eternal  spring;  where  is  that  tree  of  life  that  beareth  twelve  manner 
of  fhiits,  and  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month.  Thus  we  may  use 
figures,  and  metaphors,  and  allegories,  and  tell  you  of  fruitful  meads, 
and  spacious  fields,  and  winding  rivers,  and  purling  brooks,  and 
chanting  birds,  and  shady  groves,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and  lovelj 
bowers,  and  noble  seats,  and  stately  palaces,  and  goodly  people,  and  ex- 
cellent laws,  and  sweet  societies ;  but  this  is  but  to  frame  little  com- 
Earisons  to  please  our  childish  fancies ;  and  just  such  discourses  as  a 
lind  man  would  make  concerning  colours;* so  do  we  talk  of  those 
'  things  we  never  saw,  and  disparage  the  state  while  we  would  recom* 
mend  it.  Indeed  it  requires  some  saint  or  angel  from  heaven  to  dis- 
course upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  that  would  not  do  neither :  for 
though  they  might  be  able  to  speak  something  of  it,  yet  we  should 
want  ears  to  hear  it.  Neither  can  those  things  be  declared  but  in 
the  language  of  heaven,  which  would  be  little  understood  by  us,  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  this  lower  worid ;  they  are  indeed  things  too  great 
to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  words.  S.  Paul*,  when  he  had 
been  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  he  saw  prjixara  apprfva,  '  things 
unlawful,  or  unpossible,  to  be  uttered;'  and  "eve  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conci^ive 
what  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him ;"  and  "  It  does  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  said  that  beloved  disciple  that  lay  in 
the  bosom  of  our  Saviour. 

You  will  not  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you  a  relation  of  that 
which  '  cannot  be  uttered,'  nor  so  much  as  '  conceived ;'  or  declare 
unto  you  what  our  eagle-sighted  evangelist  tells  us  Moes  not  yet 
appear.'  But  that  you  may  understand  that  that  which  sets  this  state 
of  happiness  so  beyond  the  reach  of  all  imagination,  is  only  its  tran- 
scendent excellency,  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  what  does  already 
appear  of  it,  and  may  be  known  concerning  it. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  then  be  freed  from  all 
the  evils  and  miseries  that  we  now  labour  under.  Vanity  and  misery, 
they  are  two  words  that  speak  the  whole  of  this  present  world ;  the 
enjoyments  of  it  are  dreams,"  and  fancies,  and  shadows,  and  appear- 
ances ;  and,  if  any  thing  be,  it  is  only  evil  and  misery  that  is  real  and 
substantial.  Vanity  and  folly,  labour  and  pains,  cares  and  fears, 
crosses  and  disappointments,  sickness  and  diseases,  they  make  up  the 
whole  of  our  portion  here.  This  life  it  is  begun  in  a  cry,  and  it  ends 
in  a  groan ;  and  he  that  lives  most  happily,  his  life  is  chequered  with 

[2  Cor.  xii.  4;  1  Cor.  u.  9] 
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black  and  white,  and  his  days  are  not  all  sunshine,  but  some  are 
cloudy  and  gloomy,  and  there  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of  all  his  joy, 
that  soon  eats  out  the  sap  and  heart  of  it;  and  the  gourd  in  whose 
shade  he  now  so  much  pleases  himself,  by  to-morrow  will  be  withered 
and  gone.  But  heaven  is  not  subject  to  these  mixtures  and  uncer- 
tainties ;  it  is  a  region  of  calmness  and  serenity,  and  the  soul  is  there 
gotten  above  the  clouds,  and  is  not  annoyed  with  those  storms  and 
tempests  that  are  here  below.  All  tears  shall  then  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes ;  and  though  sorrow  may  endure  for  the  night  of  this  world, 
yet  joy  will  spring  up  in  the  morning  of  eteniity. 

2.  We  are  sure  we  shall  be  freed  from  this  earthly,  and  clothed 
with  an  heavenly  and  glorified  body.  These  bodies  of  ours,  they  are  the 
graves  and  sepulchres,  the  prisons  and  dungeons  of  our  heaven-bom 
souls ;  and  though  we  deck  and  adorn  them,  and  pride  ourselves  in 
their  beauty  and  comeliness ;  yet  when  all  is  done,  they  are  but  sinks 
of  corruption  and  defilement,  they  expose  us  to  many  pains  and 
diseases,  and  incline  us  to  many  lusts  and  passions,  and  the  more  we 
pamper  them,  the  greater  burden  they  are  unto  our  minds ;  they  im- 
pose upon  our  reasons,  and  by  their  steams  and  vapours  cast  a  mist 
oefore  our  understandings ;  they  clog  our  affections,  and  like  a  heavy 
weight  depress  us  unto  this  earth,  and  keep  us  from  soaring  aloft 
among  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions.  But  those 
robes  of  light  and  glory  which  we  shall  be  clothed  withal  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  and  those  heavenly  bodies  which  the  gospel 
hath  then  assured  unto  us,  they  are  not  subject  unto  any  of  these 
mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  but  are  fit  and  accommodate  instru- 
ments for  the  soul  in  its  highest  exaltations.  And  this  is  an  argu- 
ment that  the  gospel*»  does  dwell  much  upon,  viz.  the  redemption  of 
our  bodies,  that  "  He  shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be 
like  unto  His  glorious  body  -"  and  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as 
one  great  piece  of  our  reward,  that  we  shall  be  "  clothed  upon  with 
our  house  which  is  from  heaven ;"  that  "  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality  !'  that  "as  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  we  must  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly" 
Adam :  who  was  k^  oifpavov  iirovpivios^  '  of  heaven  heavenly ;'  as  the 
first  man  was  iK  yrjs  X'^^'^^r  '  of  ^he  earth  earthly/  And  therefore  1 
think  the  schools  put  too  mean  a  rate  upon  this  great  promise  of  the 
gospel,  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies ;  and  I  believe  it  might  be 
demonstrated  from  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  that  this  article 
of  our  christian  faith  which  the  atheist  makes  so  much  sport  withal, 
is  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  any  absurdity,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  the  highest  reason :  for  seeing  we  find  by  too  great  an  experi- 
ence that  the  soul  has  so  close  and  necessary  a  dependence  upon  this 
£t>s8  and  earthy  mass  that  we  now  carry  about  with  us ;  it  may  be 
sputed  with  some  probability  whether  it  be  ever  able  to  act  inde- 

»»  [Phil.  iii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2;   1  Cor.  xv.  47  sqq.] 
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pendently  of  all  matter  whatsoever :  at  least  we  are  assured  that  the 
state  of  conjunction  is  most  connatural  to  her ;  and  that  intellectual 

Sleasore  itself  is  not  only  multiplied^  but  the  better  felt>  by  its  redun- 
ancy  upon  the  body  and  spirits :  and  if  it  be  so,  then  the  purer  and 
more  defecate  the  body  is,  the  better  will  the  soul  be  appointed  for 
the  exercise  of  its  noblest  operations ;  and  it  will  be  no  mean  piece 
of  our  reward  hereafter,  that  that  which  is  sown  aSixa  \lrv\iKbv,  au 
'  animal,'  shall  be  raised  a  '  heavenly  body/ 

S.  We  are  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  free  from  sin,  and  all  those 
foolish  lusts  and  passions  that  we  are  now  enslaved  unto.  The  life 
of  a  Christian,  it  is  a  continual  warfare ;  and  he  endures  many  sore 
conflicts,  and  makes  many  sad  complaints,  and  often  bemoans  lumself 
after  such  a  manner  as  this,  "  Wo  is  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  dwell 
in  Meshech,  and  to  have  my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ;'  that 
there  should  be  so  many  Goliahs  within  me,  that  def^  the  host  of 
Israel ;  so  many  sons  of  Anak  that  hinder  my  entrance  into  the  'land 
of  promise,'  and  the  rest  of  God ;  that  I  should  toil  and  labour  among 
the  bricks,  and  live  in  bondage  unto  these  worse  than  Egyptian  task- 
masters/ Thus  does  he  sit  down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weep 
over  those  ruins  and  desolations  that  these  worse  than  Assyrian 
armies  have  made  in  the  city  and  house  of  his  God.  And  many  a 
time  does  he  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  "  Wretched  crea- 
ture that  I  am  I  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?" 
And  though  through  his  faith  and  courage  and  constancy,  he  be 
daily  getting  ground  of  his  spiritual  enemies ;  yet  it  is  but  by  inches, 
and  every  step  he  takes  he  must  fight  for  it ;  and  living  as  he  does 
in  an  enemy's  country,  he  is  forced  always  to  be  upon  his  guard ; 
and  if  he  slumber  never  so  little,  presently  he  is  surprised  by  a  watch- 
ful adversary.  This  is  our  portion  here,  and  our  lot  is  this;  but 
when  we  arrive  unto  those  regions  of  bliss  and  glory  that  are  above, 
we  shall  then  stand  safely  upon  the  shore,  and  see  all  our  enemies, 
Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  cux>wned  and  destroyed  in  the  Bed  sea, 
and  being  delivered  from  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, — 
death,  and  sin,  and  hell, — we  shall  ding  the  song  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Lamb,  an  epinicion  and  song  of  eternal  triumph  unto  the  God 
of  our  salvation. 

4.  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  best  company  that  earth  or 
heaven  affords.  Good  company  it  is  the  great  pleasure  of  the  life  of 
man ;  and  we  shall  then  come  "to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
and  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  the  firstborn,  and  to  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant <=/'  The  oracle  tells  Amelius**,  enquiring  what  was 
become  of  Plotinus's  soul,  that  'he  was  gone  to  Pythagoras,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  as  many  as  had  borne  a  part  in  the  quire  of 
heavenly  love/  And  I  may  say  to  every  good  man,  that  he  shall  go 
*  [Hfeb.  xii.  22.]  *  [Porphyr.  in  vit  Plotin.  cap.  xxiL] 
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to  the  company  of  Abraham^  Isaac^  and  Jacob ;  Moses,  David,  and 
Samael ;  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  men  of  God 
that  have  been  in  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  All  those  brave  and 
exceUent  persons  that  have  been  scattered  at  the  greatest  distance  of 
time  and  place,  and  in  their  several  generations  have  been  the  salt  of 
the  earth  to  preserve  mankind  from  utter  degeneracy  and  corruption ; 
these  shall  be  all  gathered  together,  and  meet  in  one  constellation  in 
that  firmament  of  glory.  Opraclarum  diem,  cum  ad  illud  divinum 
animorum  concilium  ccBtumque  proficiscar,  atque  ex  hoc  turba  et  col* 
htvione  discedam^f  *0  that  blessed  day,  wnen  we  shall  make  our 
escape  from  this  medley  and  confused  riot,  and  shall  arrive  to  that 
great  council  and  genend  rendezvous  of  divine  and  god-like  spirits  V 
But,  which  is  more  than  aU,  we  shall  then  meet  our  Lord  Jesus 
Ghnst,  the  head  of  our  recovery,  whose  story  is  now  so  delightful 
unto  us,  as  reporting  nothing  of  Him  but  the  greatest  sweetness  and 
innocence,  and  meekness  and  patience,  and  mercy  and  tenderness, 
and  benignity  and  goodness,  and  whatever  can  render  any  person 
lovely  or  amiable ;  and  who  out  of  His  dear  love  and  deep  compassion 
unto  mankind,  gave  up  Himself  unto  the  death  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation.  And  if  Saint  Augustine'  made  it  one  of  his  wishes 
to  have  seen  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  how  much  more  desirable  is  it 
to  see  Him  out  of  His  terrestrial  weeds,  in  His  robes  of  ^lory,  with  all 
His  redeemed  ones  about  Him !  And  this  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
a  great  advantage  and  privilege  of  that  future  state ;  for  I  am  not  apt 
to  swallow  down  that  conceit  of  the  schools,  that  we  shall  spend  eter- 
nity in  gazing  upon  the  naked  Deity ;  for  certainly  the  happiness  of 
man  consists  in  naving  all  his  faculties,  in  their  due  suborcUnations, 
gratified  with  their  proper  objects ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  a  great 
part  of  heaven  to  be  the  blest  society  that  is  there ;  their  enravishing 
Deauty,  that  is  to  say,  their  inward  life  and  perfection,  flowering  forth 
and  raying  itself  through  their  glorified  bodies ;  the  rare  discourses 
wherewith  they  entertain  one  another ;  the  pure  and  chaste  and  spot- 
less, and  yet  most  ardent  love,  wherewith  they  embrace  each  other ; 
the  ecstatic  devotions  wherein  they  join  together :  and  certainly  every 
pious  and  devout  soul  will  readily  acknowledge  with  me,  that  it  must 
needs  be  matter  of  unspeakable  pleasure,  to  be  taken  into  the  quire 
of  angels  and  seraphims,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs ;  and  to  join  with  them  in  singing  praises,  and  hallelujahs, 
and  songs  of  joy,  and  triumph  unto  our  great  Creator  and  Kedeemer, 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Lover  of  souls,  unto  Him  that  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

5.  We  are  sure  we  shall  then  have  our  capacities  filled,  and  all  our 
desires  answered ;  '  They  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 

•  [Cic.  de  senect  ad  fin,]  tbedra,   Romam   in   triumpbo. —  Citesii 

'  [OpUrit  beatus  Augustinus  . .  .  vi-      opusc.  med.  p.  121.  4to.  Par.  1639.] 
dere  Christum  in  came,  Paulom  in  ca- 
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for  the  Lamb  wliich  is  iii  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them, 
and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters^  What  vast 
degrees  of  perfection  and  happiness  the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of, 
we  may  best  understand  by  viewing  it  in  the  person  of  Christ,  taken 
into  the  nearest  union  with  divinity,  and  made  God's  vicegerent  in 
the  world,  and  the  head  and  governor  of  tlie  whole  creation.  In  this 
our  narrow  and  contracted  state  we  are  apt  to  think  too  meanly  of 
ourselves,  and  do  not  understand  the  dignity  of  our  own  natures, 
what  we  were  mnde  for,  and  what  we  are  capable  of:  but,  as  Plotinus 
somewhere  observes,  we  are  like  children,  from  our  birth  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  our  parents  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  have  forgot  the  nobleness  of  our  extraction,  and  rank  our- 
selves and  our  fortunes  among  the  lot  of  beggars,  and  mean  and 
ordinary  persons;  though  we  are  the  olTspring  of  a  great  prince,  and 
were  born  to  a  kingdom.  It  does  indeed  become  creatures  to  think 
modestly  of  themselves ;  yet  if  we  consider  it  aright,  it  will  be  found 
very  hard  to  set  any  bounds  or  limits  to  our  own  happiness,  and  say, 
hitherto  it  shall  arise  and  no  further.  For  that  wherein  the  hap- 
piness of  man  consists,  viz.  truth  and  goodness,  the  communication 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  illapses  of  divine  love,  it  does  not  cloy, 
or  glut,  or  satiate ;  but  every  participation  of  them  does  widen  and 
enlarge  our  souls,  and  fits  us  for  further  and  further  receptions :  the 
more  we  have,  the  more  we  are  capable  of;  the  more  we  are  filled,  the 
more  room  is  made  in  our  spirits;  and  thus  it  is  still  and  still,  even 
till  we  arrive  unto  such  degrees  as  we  can  assign  no  measures  unto. 

6.  We  shall  then  be  made  like  unto  God.  'H  ^(arqpCa  ovx  lr€pa>9 
yivcrai  el  fi^  6€ovfjJv<i)v  Ti^v  arayCo^iivcDv,  said  the  Areopagite *•,  'Sal- 
vation can  no  other  ways  be  accomplished,  but  by  becoming  god- 
like;' "It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,''  says  our  evangelist,  "  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is."  There  is  no  'seeing  God  as  He  is,'  but  by  becomiiig 
'  like  unto  Him ;'  nor  is  there  any  enjoying  of  Him,  but  by  being 
transformed  into  His  image  and  similitude.  -Men  usually  have  very 
strange  notions  concerning  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Him;  or 
rather,  these  are  words  to  which  there  is  no  correspondent  conception 
in  their  minds :  but  if  we  would  understand  God  aright,  we  must  look 
upon  Him  as  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  love,  goodness,  and  what- 
ever speaks  any  thing  of  beauty  and  perfection ;  and  if  we  pretend  to 
Morship  Him,  it  must  be  by  loving  and  adoring  His  transcendent  ex- 
cellencies; and  if  we  hope  to  enjoy  Him,  it  must  be  by  conformity 
unto  Him,  and  participation  of  His  nature.  The  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  things  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  arrive 
to  happiness  any  other  way.  And  if  the  sovereignty  of  God  shotdd 
dispense  with  our  obedience  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  Jiot  permit 

8  [Apoc  viL  16.]  iiivuv.     Dionys.  Areop.  eccl.  hier.  cap.  i. 

'I  ['H  5^  (sc.  ffanvpia)  olx  ^^fXios  y«-       p    71  B.]    , 
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US  to  be  happy  without  it.  If  we  live  only  the  animal  life,  we  may 
indeed  be  happy,  as  beasts  are  happy;  but  the  happiness  that  belongs 
to  a  rational  and  intellectual  being  can  never  be  attained  but  in  a 
way  of  hohness  and  conformity  unto  the  divine  will :  for  sucli  a 
temper  and  disposition  of  mind  is  necessary  unto  happiness  not  by 
virtue  of  any  arbitrarious  constitution  of  heaven,  but  the  eternal  laws 
of  righteousness,  and  immutable  respects  of  things,  do  require  and  ex- 
act it.  Yea,  I  may  truly  say,  that  God  and  Christ,  without  us,  can- 
not make  us  happy:  for  we  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any 
thing,  but  only  the  operations  of  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  not  the 
person  of  God  and  Christ,  but  their  hfe  and  nature,  wherein  consists 
our  formal  happiness:  for  what  is  the  happiness  of  God  himself,  but 
only  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  results  from  a  sense  of  His 
infinite  perfections  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  for  a  creature  to  be  more 
happy  than  by  partaking  of  that,  in  its  measure  and  proportion,  which 
is  the  happiness  of  God  himself? 

7.  The  soul  being  thus  prepared  shall  Hve  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  lie  under  the  influences  and  illapses  of  divine  love  and  goodness ; 
"Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  be  with  Me 
where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory*/'  They  that  fight  man- 
fully under  the  banners  of  heaven,  and  overcome  their  spiritual  ene- 
mies, "  They  shall  eat  of  the  hidden-  manna,  and  become  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  shall  go  no  more  out  -!*  "  they  shall  stand  before 
the  throne  of  God  continually,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  amongst  them''/' 
God  shall  put  underthem  His  everlasting  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His 
bosom,  and  they  shall  suck  the  full  breasts  of  eternal  goodness.  For 
now  there  is  nothing  can  hinder  the  most  near  and  intimate  conjunc- 
tion of  the  soul  with  God ;  for  things  that  are  ahke  do  easily  mingle 
with  one  another;  but  the  mixture  that  is  betwixt  bodies,  be  they 
never  so  homogeneal,  comes  but  to  an  external  touch ;  for  their  parts 
can  never  run  up  into  one  another.  But  there  is  no  such  iLvrirvirCa, 
or  ^  resistance,'  amongst  spiritual  beings ;  and  we  are  estranged  from 
God  ov  t6tt(j^  dXA'  €T€p6TriTi,  Kol  b(,a(f)op^,  '  not  by  distance  of  place, 
but  by  diff'erence  and  diversity  of  nature,'  and  when  that  is  removed. 
He  becomes  present  to  us,  and  we  to  Him  :  (ware  ^^papfiocrai^  koX  otov 
^<f>Ay\fa<TOai  koX  OCy€iv  avrbv  6^oL6TrjTi  k,t,\,,  like  the  magnitndines 
congruce  in  the  mathematics,  quando  prima  primU,  media  mediis,  ex- 
trema  extremis,  partes  denique  partibus  usquequaque  respondent,  '  each 
of  whose  parts  do  exactly  answer  one  to  the  other/  This  therefore 
is  the  soul's  progress  from  that  state  of  '  purgation'  to  '  illumination/ 
and  so  to  ^  union™.'  There  are  several  faculties  in  the  soul  of  man, 
that  are  conformed  to  several  kinds  of  objects ;  and  according  to  that 
life  a  man  is  awaked  into,  so  these  faculties  do  exert  themselves :  and 

*  [Jnhn  xvii.  24. J  «  [See  p.  125  above;  vol.  ii.  p.  137  ; 
^  [Apoc.  iii.  12;  vii.  15.]                             ix.  275.] 

*  [Read  ivapiUaat.     Plotin,  vi.  9.  7.] 
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though  whilst  we  live  barely  an  animal  life^  we  converse  with  little 
more  than  this  outward  world,  and  the  objects  of  our  senses ;  yet  there 
are  faculties  within  us  that  are  receptive  of  God,  and  when  we  arrive 
once  unto  a  due  measure  of  piuitj  of  spirit,  the  rays  of  heavenly  light 
will  as  certainly  shine  into  our  minds,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when 
it  arises  above  the  horizon,  do  illuminate  the  clear  and  pellucid  air : 
and  from  this  sight  and  illumination  the  soul  proceeds  to  an  intimate 
union  with  God,  and  to  a  ^  taste'  and  '  touch'  of  Him.  This  is  that 
ij<rvxos  TTpbs  iK€lvov  iirafl)ri°,  that  'silent  touch'  with  God,  that  fills 
the  soul  with  unexpressible  joy  and  triumph.  For  if  the  objects  of 
this  outward  world  that  strike  upon  our  senses  do  so  hugely  please 
and  delight  us;  what  infinite  pleasure  then  must  there  needs  be  in 
those  touches  and  impresses  that  the  divine  love  and  goodness  shall 
make  upon  our  souls  ?  But  these  are  things  that  we  may  talk  of,  as 
we  would  do  of  a  sixth  sense,  or  something  we  have  no  distinct  notion 
or  idea  of;  but  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  belongs  only  to  the 
future  state  of  '  comprehension.' 

8.  Lastly,  we  shall  have  our  knowledge,  and  our  love,  which  are  the 
most  perfect  and  beatifying  acts  of  our  minds,  employed  about  their 
noblest  objects  in  their  most  exalted  measures.  For  a  man  to  re- 
solve himself  in  some  knotty  question,  or  answer  some  stubborn  ai^a- 
ment,  or  find  out  some  noble  conclusion,  or  solve  some  hard  problem, 
what  ineffable  pleasure  does  it  create  many  times  to  a  contemplative 
mind  ?  We  know  who  sacrificed  a  hecatomb®  for  one  mathematical 
demonstration ;  and  another^  that  upon  the  like  occasion  cried  out^ 
ciprjKa,  evpriKa,  in  a  kind  of  rapture.  To  have  the  secrets  of  nature 
disclosed,  and  the  mysteries  of  art  revealed,  but  above  all,  the  riddles 
of  providence  unfolded,  are  such  jewels  as  I  know  many  searching  and 
inquisitive  spirits  would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  any  rate.  When  we 
come  to  heaven, — I  will  not  say  we  shall  see  all  things  in  the  mirror 
of  divinity,  for  that  it  may  be  is  an  extravagancy  of  the  schools ;  nor 
that  any  one  true  proposition  through  the  concatenation  of  truth,  will 
then  multiply  itself  into  the  explicit  knowledge  of  all  conclusions  what- 
soever, for  I  believe  that  a  fancy  too ; — but  our  knowledge  shall  be 
strangely  enlarged,  and,  for  aught  I  can  determine,  be  for  ever  re« 
ceiving  new  additions,  and  fresh  accruments.  The  clu6  of  divine 
providence  will  then  be  unravelled,  and  all  those  difiBculties  which 
now  perplex  us  will  be  easily  assoiled,  and  we  shall  then  perceive 
that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  a  vast  and  comprehensive 
thing,  and  moves  in  a  far  larger  sphere  than  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
state  of  narrowness  and  imperfection.  But  there  is  something  greater 
and  beyond  all  this;  and  S.  John'i  has  a  strange. expression,  that  'we 

■  [John  Smith,  Disc  ix.  'The  Excel-  Diog.  Laert  viii.  11.] 

lency'  &c.  ch.  5;   probably  from  Plo-  '  [Archimedes,  teste  Vitruvio,  ix.  S.] 

tinus.l  <  [1  John  iii.  2.] 

•  [Py ■  ■   ■ 


[Pythagoras,  teste   ApoUodoro   ap. 
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shall  then  see  God  even  as  He  is  /  and  God,  we  know,  is  the  well- 
spring  of  perfection  and  happiness,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all 
beauty;  He  is  infinitely  glorious,  and  lovely,  and  excellent;  and  if 
we  see  Him  as  He  is,  aU  His  glory  must  descend  into  us  and  become 
ours :  for  we  can  no  otherways  see  God  (as  I  said  before)  but  by  be- 
coming  deiform,  by  being  changed  into  the  same  glory.  Bat  love, 
that  is  it  which  makes  us  most  happy,  and  by  that  we  are  most  inti- 
mately conjoined  unto  God,  "  For  he  that  dweUeth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him'  :^'  and  how  pleasant  beyond  all  imagination 
must  it  needs  be,  to  have  the  soul  melted  into  a  flame  of  love,  and 
that  fire  fed  and  nourished  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  beloved ;  to  be 
transported  into  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  love ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  embraces  of  eternal  sweetness ;  to  be  lost  in  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  happiness  and  bliss,  like  a  spark  in  the  fire,  or  a  beam  in  the 
sun,  or  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  may  be  you  will  tell  me  I  have  been  all  this  while  confuting  my 
text,  and  giving  you  a  relation  of  that  which  S.  John  tells  us '  does  not 
yet  appear  what  it  is :'  but  my  design  has  been  the  same  with  the  holy 
evangelist's;  and  that  is,  to  represent  unto  you  how  transcendently 
great  that  state  of  happiness  must  needs  be ;  when  as,  by  what  way 
we  are  able  to  apprehend  of  it,  it  is  infinitely  the  object  of  our  desires ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  by  those  that  are  best  able  to  tell,  that  the  best 
and  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  yet  undiscovered,  and  that  we 
cannot  so  much  as  guess  at  the  pleasure  of  it,  till  we  come  to  enjoy 
it.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for  happiness 
being  a  matter  of  sense,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  convey  the 
notion  of  it  into  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  to  be  understood  by  them 
that  feel  it ;  firi  Karh  iTrLarrifirjv  fi  (r6v€<ris  iKtlvov,  firjtk  jcarct  v6rj<rWt 
&<m€p  ra  &AAa  voTjrct,  dAAa  jcarct  vapovtrUw  iTTicrrrnjiris  Kp^lrrova, 

But  though  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  yet  so  much 
already  appears  of  it,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  the  most  worthy  object 
of  our  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  by  some  few  clusters  that  have 
been  shewn  us  of  this  good  land,  we  may  guess  what  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful fruit  it  bears.  And  if  we  have  but  any  reverence  of  ourselves, 
and  will  but  consider  the  dignity  of  our  natures,  and  the  vastness  of 
that  happiness  we  are  capable  of;  methinks  we  should  be  always 
travelling  towards  that  heavenly  country,  though  our  way  lies  through 
a  wilderness :  and  be  striving  for  this  great  prize  and  immortal  crown ; 
and  be  clearing  our  eyes,  and  purging  our  sight,  that  we  may  come  to 
this  vision  of  God ;  shaking  off  all  fond  passions,  and  dirty  desires^ 
and  breathing  forth  our  soms  in  such  aspirations  as  these; — 

*'My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  dry  and  barren  land, 
where  no  water  is ;  oh  that  Thou  wouldst  distill,  and  drop  down  the 
dew  of  Thy  heavenly  grace  into  all  its  secret  chinks  and  pores ! 

'  [1  John  iv.  16.] 
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One  tiling  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  tliat 
1  may  dwell  iii  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  be- 
huldllis  glory:  for  a  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand, 
and  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  thau 
dwell  in  the  tonts  of  wickedness. 

All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  they  are  Thy  tributaries ;  the  kings  of 
Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  bring  presents  unto  Thee,  the  kings  of 
Sheba  and  Seba  offer  gifts.  Oh  that  we  could  but  pay  Thee  that 
w  Inch  is  so  due  unto  Thee,  the  tribute  of  our  hearts ! 

The  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance  ^  Thy  holy  temple 
have  they  defiled  :  help  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  deliver  us, 
and  purge  away  our  sins  from  us,  for  Thy  name's  sake !  Oh  that  the 
Lord  whom  we  seek  would  come  to  His  own  house,  and  give  peace 
there,  and  till  it  with  His  glory  !  Come  and  cleanse  Thine  own  temple, 
for  we  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,  which  should  have  been  a  house 
of  prayer !  Oh  that  we  might  never  give  sleep  to  our  eyes,  nor  slum- 
ber to  our  eye- lids,  till  we  have  prepared  a  house  for  the  Lord,  and  a 
tabernacle  for  the  God  of  Jacob ! 

Tlie  curse  of  Cain  it  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  we  are  as  vagabonds  in 
the  earth,  and  wander  from  one  creature  to  another.  Oh  that  our 
souls  miglit  come  at  last  to  dwell  in  God,  our  fixed  and  eternal  habi- 
tation 1  We,  like  silly  doves,  fly  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  can  find 
no  rest  for  the  sole  of  our  feet ;  oh  that,  after  all  our  weariness  and 
our  wanderings,  we  might  return  into  the  ark;  and  that  God  would 
put  forth  His  hand  and  take  us,  and  pull  us  in  unto  Himself! 

We  have  too  long  lived  upon  vanity  and  emptiness,  the  wind  and 
the  w  hirlwind ;  oh  that  we  may  now  begin  to  feed  upon  substance, 
and  delight  ourselves  in  marrow  and  fatness!  Oh  that  God  would 
strike  our  rocky  hearts,  that  there  might  spring  up  a  fountain  in  the 
wilderness,  and  pools  in  the  desert;  that  we  might  drink  of  that  water, 
whereof  whosoever  drinks  shall  never  thirst  more !  that  God  would 
give  us  that  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  not  to  waste  it  with 
riotous  living,  but  therewith  to  feed  our  languishing  souls,  lest  they 
be  weary  and  faint  by  the  way  !  We  ask  not  the  children's  bread,  but 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  Thy  table ;  that  our  baskets  may  be  filled 
with  Thy  fragments :  for  they  will  be  better  than  wine,  and  sweeter 
than  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb,  rfnd  more  pleasant  to  us  than 
a  feast  of  fat  things. 

We  have  wandered  too  long  in  a  barren  and  howling  desert,  where 
wild  beasts  and  doleful  creatures,  owls  and  bats,  satyrs  and  dragons, 
keep  their  haunts ;  oh  that  we  might  be  fed  in  green  pastures,  and 
led  by  the  still  waters;  that  the  winter  might  be  |)ai*t,  and  tlie  rain 
over  and  gone;  that  the  flowers  may  appear  on  the  etrth,  and  the 
time  of  the  singing  of  birds  may  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
may  be  heard  in  our  land ! 
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We  have  lived  too  long  in  Sodom,  which  is  the  place  that  God  at 
last  will  destroy :  oh  that  we  might  arise  and  be  gone ;  and  while  we 
are  lingering,  that  the  angels  of  God  would  lay  hold  apon  our  hands, 
and  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bring  us  forth,  and  set  us  without  the 
city;  and  that  we  may  never  look  back  any  more,  but  may  escape 
unto  the  mountain,  and  dwell  safe  in  the  Rock  of  ages ! — ^Wisdom 
hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine,  and  furnished  her 
table ;  oh  that  we  might  eat  of  her  meat,  and  drink  of  her  wine  which 
she  hath  mingled  I  God  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  hearts ;  oh  let 
us  open  unto  Him  those  everlasting  gates,  that  He  may  sup  with  us, 
and  we  with  Himj  for  He  will  brin^  His  cheer  along  with  Him, 
and  will  feast  us  with  manna  and  angeV  food.  Oh  that  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  might  arise  and  melt  the  iciness  of  our  hearts;  that 
God  would  send  forth  His  spirit,  and  with  His  warmth  and  heat  dis- 
solve our  frozen  souls ;  that  God  would  breathe  into  our  minds  those 
still  and  gentle  gales  of  divine  inspirations,  that  may  blow  up  and  in- 
crease in  us  the  flames  of  heavenly  love;  that  we  may  be  a  whole 
burnt-offering,  and  all  the  substance  of  our  souls  be  consumed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  and  ascend  up  in  clouds  of  incense ;  that,  as  so  many 
sparks,  we  might  be  always  mounting  upward,  till  we  return  again 
into  our  proper  elements ;  that,  like  so  many  particular  rivulets,  we 
may  be  continually  making  toward  the  sea,  and  never  rest  till  we  lose 
ourselves  in  that  ocean  of  goodness,  from  whence  we  first  came ;  that 
we  may  open  our  mouths  wide,  that  God  may  satisfy  them ;  that  we 
may  so  perfectly  discharge  ourselves  of  all  strange  desures  and  passions, 
tliat  our  souls  may  be  nothing  else  but  a  deep  empthiess  and  vast 
capacity  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  !" 

Let  but  these  be  the  breathings  of  our  spirits,  and  this  divine  maj 
netism  will  most  certainly  draw  down  God  into  our  souls,  and  we  shi 
have  some  prelibations  of  that  happiness ;  some  small  glimpses  and 
little  discoveries  whereof,  is  aJl  that  oelongs  to  this  state  of  mortality. 


I  have  as  yet  done  but  the  half  of  my  text :  and  I  have  another  , 
text  yet  to  preach  upon,  and  a  very  lai^e  and  copious  one;  the  great 
person  whose  obsequies  we  here  come  to  celebrate.  His  fame  is  so 
great  throughout  the  world,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  enco- 
mium ;  and  yet  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  what  he  deserves ;  and  the  meanness  of  an  oration  will  but  sully 
the  brightness  of  his  excellencies :  but  custom  requires  that  something 
should  be  said,  and  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  that  we  owe  only  unto  his 
memory :  and  I  hope  his  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  done  here  below,  wiH  not  be  offended  at  the  smallness  of  our 
offering. 

He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  brought  up  in  the  free-school  there, 

I.  X 
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and  was  ripe  for  the  university  before  eastern  would  allow  of  his  ad- 
mittance ;  but  by  that  time  he  was  thirteen  years  old*  he  was  entered 
into  Caius  college ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  graduate  he  was  chosen 
fellow  ^  Had  he  lived  amongst  the  ancient  pagans  he  had  been 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  miracle,  and  swans  must  have  danced 
and  sung  at  his  birth ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  great  hero,  and  no 
less  than  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  long  before  he  was  of  age :  and  knew  little  more  of 
the  state  of  childhood  than  its  innocency  and  pleasantness.  From 
the  university,  by  that  time  he  was  master  of  arts,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  became  public  lecturer  in  the  church  of  S.  Paul's ;  where 
he  preached  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  his  auditory ;  and 
by  his  florid  and  youthful  beauty,  and  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  and 
sublime  and  raised  discourses,  he  made  his  hearers  take  him  for  some 
young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.  The  fame  of 
this  new  star,  that  out-shone  all  the  rest  of  the  firmament,  quickly 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  great  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  would 
needs  have  him  preach  before  him ;  which  he  performed  not  less  to 
his  wonder  than  satisfaction ;  his  discourse  was  beyond  exception,  and 
beyond  imitation :  yet  the  wise  prelate  thought  lum  too  young ;  but 
the  great  youth  humbly  begged  his  grace  *  to  pardon  that  fault,'  and 
promised  '  if  he  lived  he  would  mend  it/  However,  the  grand  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  world, 
that  such  mighty  parts  should  be  afforded  better  opportunities  of  study 
and  improvement  than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of; 
and  to  that  purpose  he  placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  All  Souk 
in  Oxford",  where  love  and  admiration  still  waited  upon  him :  which 
so  lonff  as  there  is  any  spark  of  ingenuity  in  the  breasts  of  men,  must 
needs  be  the  inseparable  attendants  of  so  extraordinary  a  worth  and 
sweetness.  He  had  not  been  long  here,  afore  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury bestowed  upon  him  the  rectory  of  Uphingham  in  Rutlandshire^ 
and  soon  after  preferred  him  to  be  chaplain  to  king  Charles  the  martyr 
of  blessed  and  immortal  memory.  Thus  were  preferments  heaped  upon 
him,  but  still  less  than  his  deserts ;  and  that  not  through  the  fault 
of  his  great  masters,  but  because  the  amplest  honours  and  rewards 
were  poor  and  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  greatness  of  his 
worth  and  merit 

This  great  man  had  no  sooner  launched  into  the  world,  but  a  fearful 
tempest  arose,  and  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  war  disturbed  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  brought  all  things  into  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  but  his  religion  taught  him  to  be  loyal,  and  en- 
gaged him  on  his  prince's  side,  whose  cause  and  quarrel  he  always 
owned  and  maintained  with  a  great  courage  and  constancy,  till  at  last 
he  and  his  little  fortune  were  shipwrecked^  in  that  great  hurricane  that 
overturned  both  church  and  state :  this  fatal  storm  cast  him  ashore  in 

■  [But  see  note  to  p.  xiii.  above.]  •  TBut  see  p.  xyii.  abore.] 
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a  private  corner  of  the  worlds  and  a  tender  providence  shrouded  him 
under  her  wings,  and  the  prophet  was  fed  in  the  wilderness ;  and  his 
great  worthiness  procured  him  friends,  that  supplied  him  with  bread 
and  necessaries.  In  this  solitude  he  began  to  write  those  excellent 
discourses,  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  furnish  a  library,  and 
will  be  famous  to  all  succeeding  generations,  for  their  greatness  of 
wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment,  and  richness  of  fancy,  and  clear- 
ness of  expression,  and  coniousness  of  invention,  and  general  useful- 
ness to  all  the  purposes  of  a  Christian :  and  by  these  he  soon  got  a 
great  reputation  among  all  persons  of  judgment  and  indiflerency,  and 
his  name  will  grow  greater  still  as  the  world  grows  better  and  wiser. 

When  he  had  spent  some  years  in  tliis  retirement,  it  pleased  God 
to  visit  his  family  with  sickness,  and  to  take  to  Himself  the  dear 
pledges  of  His  favour,  three  sons  of  great  hopes  and  expectations, 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  months :  and  though  he  had  learned 
a  quiet  submission  unto  the  divine  will,  vet  the  affliction  touched  him 
so  sensibly  that  it  made  him  desirous  to  leave  the  country ;  and  going 
to  London,  he  there  met  my  lord  Conwav,  a  person  of  great  honour 
and  generosity ;  who  making  him  a  kina  proffer,  the  good  man  em- 
braced it,  and  that  brought  him  over  into  Ireland,  and  settled  him  at 
Portmore,  a  place  made  for  study  and  contemplation,  which  he  there- 
fore dearly  loved ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  '  Cases  of  Conscience :'  a 
book  that  is  able  alone  to  give  its  author  immortality. 

By  this  time  the  wheel  of  proviilence  brought  about  the  king's 
happy  restoration,  and  there  began  a  new  world,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  out  of  a  confused  chaos  brought 
forth  beauty  and  order,  and  all  the  three  nations  were  inspired  with  a 
new  life,  and  became  drunk  with  an  excess  of  joy :  among  the  rest, 
this  loyal  subject  went  over  to  congratulate  the  prince  and  people's 
happiness,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  universal  triumph. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  sacred  majesty  began  the  settlement  of  the 
church,  and  the  great  doctor  Jeremy  Taylor  was  resolved  upon  for 
the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor ;  and  not  long  after,  Dromore  was* 
added  to  it :  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  king  and  church  should 
consider  their  champion,  and  reward  the  pains  and  sufferings  he  under- 
went in  the  defence  of  their  cause  and  honour.  With  what  care  and 
faithfulness  he  discharged  his  office,  we  are  all  his  witnesses;  what 

S»od  rules  and  directions  he  gave  his  clergy,  and  how  he  taught  us 
e  practice  of  them  by  his  own  example.  Upon  his  coming  over 
bishop,  he  was  made  a  privy-councillor;  and  the  university  of  Dublin^ 
gave  mm  their  testimony,  oy  recommending  him  for  their  vice-chan- 
cellor :  which  honourable  omce  he  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

During  his  being  in  this  see  he  wrote  several  excellent  discourses, 
particularly  his  'Dissuasive  from  Popery,'  which  was  received  by  a 
general  approbation ;  and  a  vindication  of  it  (now  in  the  press)  from 
some  impertinent  cavillers,  that  pretend  to  answer  books,  when  there 

■  [But  see  p.  zciil  above.] 
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is  nothing  towards  it  more  than  the  very  title-page.  This  great  pre- 
late improved  his  talent  with  a  mighty  industry,  and  managed  his 
stewardship  rarely  well ;  and  his  Master,  when  He  called  for  his  ac- 
counts, found  him  busy  and  at  his  work,  and  employed  upon  an  ex- 
cellent subject,  a  '  Discourse  upon  the  Beatitudes  /  which  if  finished 
would  have  been  of  f^reat  use  to  the  world,  and  solved  most  of  the 
cases  of  conscience  that  occur  to  a  Christian  in  all  the  varieties  of 
states  and  conditions.  But  the  all-wise  God  hath  ordained  it  other- 
wise, and  hath  called  home  His  good  servant,  to  give  him  a  portion 
in  that  blessedness  that  Jesus  Chnst  hath  promised  to  all  His  faithful 
disciples  and  followers. 

Thus  having  given  you  a  brief  account  of  his  life,  I  know  you  will 
now  expect  a  cliaracter  of  his  person ;  but  I  foresee  it  will  befall  him, 
as  it  does  all  glorious  subjects  that  are  but  disparaged  by  a  commen- 
dation. One  thing  I  am  secure  of,  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
speak  hyperboles ;  for  the  subject  can  hardly  be  reached  by  any  ex- 
pressions :  for  he  was  none  of  God's  ordinary  works,  but  his  endow- 
ments were  so  many,  and  so  great,  as  really  made  him  a  miracle. 

Nature  had  befriended  him  much  in  his  constitution ;  for  he  was  a 
person  of  a  most  sweet  and  obliging  humour,  of  great  candour  and 
ingenuity;  and  there  was  so  much  of  salt  and  fineness  of  wit,  and 
prettiness  of  address,  in  his  familiar  discourses,  as  made  his  conversa- 
tion have  all  the  pleasantness  of  a  comedy,  and  all  the  usefulness  of 
a  sermon.  His  soul  was  made  up  of  harmony,  and  he  never  spake 
but  he  charmed  his  hearer,  not  only  with  the  clearness  of  his  reason, 
but  all  his  words,  and  his  very  tone  and  cadencies,  were  strangely 
musical. 

But  that  which  did  most  of  all  captivate  and  enravish  was  the 
gaiety  and  richness  of  fancy ;  for  he  had  much  in  him  of  that  natural 
enthusiasm  that  inspires  all  great  poets  and  orators ;  and  there  was  a 
generous  ferment  in  his  blood  and  spirits  that  set  his  fancy  bravely  a 
work,  and  made  it  swell,  and  teem,  and  become  pregnant  to  such  de- 
grees of  luxuriancy,  as  nothing  but  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and  judg- 
ment could  have  kept  it  within  due  bounds  and  measures. 

And  indeed  it  was  a  rare  mixture,  and  a  single  instance,  hardly  to  be 
found  in  an  age :  for  the  great  trier  of  wits  has  told  us,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  and  several  complexion  required  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and 
fancy ;  and  yet  you  might  have  found  all  these  in  this  great  person- 
age, in  their  eminency  and  perfection.  But  that  which  made  his  wit 
and  judgment  so  considerable,  was  the  largeness  and  freedom  of  his 
spirit,  for  truth  is  plain  and  easy  to  a  mind  disintangled  from  super- 
stition and  prejudice ;  he  was  one  of  the  iKX€KTiKol,  a  sort  of  brave 
philosophers  that  Laertius^  speaks  of,  that  did  not  addict  themselves 
to  any  particular  sect,  but  ingeniously  sought  for  truth  among  all  the 
wrangling  schools;  and  they  found  her  miserably  torn  and  rent  to 

y  [BroGem.  xiv.] 
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pieces,  and  parcelled  into  rags,  bv  the  several  contending  parties, 
and  so  disfigured  and  misshapen  toat  it  was  hard  to  know  her ;  but 
they  made  a  shift  to  gather  up  her  scattered  limbs,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  came  together,  by  a  strange  sympathy  and  connaturalness  pre- 
sently united  into  a  lovely  and  beautiful  body.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  this  great  man ;  he  weighed  men's  reasons,  and  not  their  names, 
and  was  not  scared  with  the  ugly  visors  men  usually  put  upon  per- 
sons they  hate,  and  opinions  they  dislike;  not  affrighted  with  the 
anathemas  and  execrations  of  an  infallible  chair,  which  he  looked 
upon  only  as  bug-bears  to  terrify  weak  and  childish  minds.  He  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  not  likely  any  one  party  should  wholly  engross  truth 
to  themselves;  that  obedience  is  the  only  way  to  true  knowledge; 
(which  is  an  argument  that  he  has  managed  rarely  well  in  that  excel- 
lent sermon  of  his  which  he  calls  Fia  intelligentite  ;)  that  God  always, 
and  only,  teaches  docible  and  ingenuous  minds,  that  are  willing  to 
hear,  and  ready  to  obey  according  to  their  b'ght ;  that  it  is  impossible 
a  pure,  humble,  resigned,  godlike  soul,  should  be  kept  out  of  heaven, 
whatever  mistakes  it  might  be  subject  to  in  this  state  of  mortality ; 
that  the  design  of  heaven  is  not  to  fill  men's  heads,  and  feed  their 
curiosities,  but  to  better  their  hearts,  and  mend  their  lives.  Such  con- 
siderations as  these  made  him  impartial  in  his  disquisitions,  and  give 
a  due  allowance  to  the  reasons  of  his  adversary*,  and  contend  for  truth 
and  not  for  victory. 

And  now  you  will  easily  believe  that  an  ordinary  diligence  would 
be  able  to  make  great  improvements  upon  such  a  stock  of  parts  and 
endowments;  but  to  these  advantages  of  nature,  and  excellency  of 
his  spirit,  he  added  an  indefatigable  industry,  and  God  gave  a  plentiful 
benediction :  for  there  were  very  few  kinds  of  learning  but  he  was  a 
my9te9  and  a  great  master  in  them.  He  was  a  rare  humanist,  and 
hugely  versed  in  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning ;  and  had  throughly 
concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek  and  Roman,  poets  and 
orators ;  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  refined  wits  of  the  later 
ages,  whether  French  or  Italian. 

But  he  had  not  only  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  but  so 
universal  were  his  parts  that  they  were  proportioned  to  every  thing ; 
and  though  his  spirit  and  humour  were  made  up  of  smoothness  and 
gentleness,  yet  he  could  bear  with  the  harshness  and  roughness  of  the 
schools;  and  was  not  unseen  in  their  subtilties  and  spinosities,  and 
upon  occasion  could  make  them  serve  his  purpose ;  and  yet  T  believe 
he  thought  many  of  them  very  near  a-kin  to  the  famous  knight  of  the 
Mancha,  and  would  make  sport  sometimes  with  the  romantic  sophistry 
and  fantastic  adventures  of  school-errantry.  His  skill  was  great, 
both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  casuistical  divinity ;  and  he  was 
a  rare  conductor  of  souls,  and  knew  how  to  counsel  and  to  advise ; 
to  solve  difficulties,  and  determine  cases,  and  quiet  consciences.   And 

«  [Contrast  the  character  given  of  Taylor  in  his  early  life,  hy  Chilli ngworth, 
p.  cciiii.  above.]  « 
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he  was  no  novice  in  Mr.  I.  S.*  new  science  of  controversy;  bat  could 
manage  an  argument  and  repartees  with  a  strange  dexterity ;  he  un- 
derstood what  the  several  parties  in  Christendom  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves, and  could  plead  their  cause  to  better  advantage  than  any  ad- 
vocate of  their  tribs :  and  when  he  had  done,  he  could  confute  them 
too ;  and  shew  that  better  arguments  than  ev^  they  could  produce 
for  themselves,  would  afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  their  fond 
opinions. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  pursue  his  accomplishments  through 
the  various  kinds  of  literature :  I  shall  content  myself  to  add  only  his 
great  acquaintance  with  the  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the 
doctors  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church;  which  he  has  made  use  of  against  the  Bomauist,  to  vindi- 
cate the  church  of  England  from  the  challenge  of  innovation,  and 
prove  her  to  be  truly  ancient,  catholic,  and  apostolicaL 

But  religion  and  virtue  is  the  crown  of  all  other  accomplishments ; 
and  it  was  the  glory  of  this  great  man  to.be  thougiit  a  Christian,  and 
whatever  you  added  to  it,  he  looked  upon  as  a  term  of  diminution : 
and  yet  he  was  a  zealous  son  of  the  church  of  England,  but  that  was 
because  he  judged  her  (and  with  great  reason)  a  church  the  most 
purely  christian  of  any  in  the  world.  In  his  younger  years  he  met 
with  some  assaults  from  popery,  and  the  high  pretensions  of  their  re- 
ligious orders  were  very  accommodate  to  his  devotional  temper :  but 
he  was  always  so  much  master  of  himself  that  he  would  never  be 
governed  by  any  thing  but  reason,  and  the  evidence  of  truth,  which 
engaged  him  in  the  study  of  those  controversies;  and  to  how  good 
purpose,  the  world  is  by  this  time  a  sufficient  witness :  but  the  longer 
and  the  more  he  considered,  the  worse  he  liked  the  Boman  cause,  and 
became  at  last  to  censure  them  with  some  severity ;  but  I  confess  I 
have  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  and  the  charitableness  of 
his  spirit,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  think  worse  of  them  than  they 
deserve. 

But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and  orthodox  notions ;  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  believe  aright,  but  we  must  practise  accordingly ; 
and  to  master  our  passions,  and  to  make  a  right  use  of  that  avT€$ov<nov 
and  power  that  God  has  given  us  over  our  own  actions,  is  a  greater 
glory  than  all  other  accomplishments  that  can  adorn  the  mind  of  man ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  close  my  character  of  this  great  personage  vnth 
a  touch  upon  some  of  those  virtues  for  which  his  memory  will  be  pre- 
cious to  all  posterity.  He  was  a  person  of  great  humility;  and  not- 
withstanding his  stupendous  parts,  and  learning,  and  eminency  of  place, 
he  had  nothing  in  him  of  pride  and  humour,  but  was  courteous  and 
affable,  and  of  easy  access,  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints, yea  to  the  im  pertinencies,  of  the  meanest  persons.  His  hu- 
mility was  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  piety,  and  I  believe  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  heaven ;  his  solemn  hours  of  prayer 

•  .fSee  yol.  vi.  pp.  285,  9  j  and  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  Ixxii.] 
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took  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life ;  and  we  are  not  to  doabt 
bat  he  had  learned  of  S.  Paul  to  pray  contiuaally,  and  that  occasional 
ejaculations^  and  frequent  aspirations  and  emigrations  of  his  soul  after 
God,  made  up  the  best  part  of  his  devotions.  But  he  was  not  only  a 
good  man  God-ward^  but  he  was  come  to  the  top  of  S.  Peter's  grada- 
tion, and  to  all  his  other  virtues  added  a  large  and  diffusive  charity : 
and  whoever  compares  his  plentiful  incomes  with  the  inconsiderable 
estate  he  left  at  his  death,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  charity  was 
steward  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue.  But  the  hungry  that 
he  fed,  and  the  naked  that  he  clothed,  and  the  distressed  that.he  sup- 
plied, and  the  fatherless  that  he  provided  for ;  the  poor  children  that 
he  put  to  apprentice,  and  brought  up  at  school,  and  maintained  at  the 
university ;  will  now  sound  a  trumpet  to  that  charity  which  he  dis- 
persed with  his  right  hand,  but  would  not  suffer  his  left  hand  to  have 
any  knowledge  of  it. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ; — ^This  great  prelate  he  had  the  good 
humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a 
poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  school-man,  the  profoundness  of  a  philosopher, 
the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor*^,  the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of 
an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  an  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college 
of  virtuosi;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been  parcelled  out 
among  his  poor  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it  would  perhaps  have 
made  one  of  the  best  dioceses  in  the  world.  But  alas,  '  Our  father, 
our  father,  the  horses  of  our  Israel,  and  the  chariot  thereof !'  he  is 

me,  and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  along  with  him  up  to 
icaven ;  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  have  lost  all  their  beauty  and 
lustre  which  they  enjoyed  only  from  the  reflexion  of  his  excellencies, 
which  were  bright  and  radiant  enough  to  cast  a  glory  upon  a  whole 
order  of  men.  But  the  sun  of  this  our  world,  after  many  attempts 
to  break  through  the  crust  of  an  earthly  body,  is  at  last  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  vorlex  of  eternity,  and  there  all  his  macula  are  scattered 
and  dissolved,  and  he  is  fixed  in  an  orb  of  glory,  and  shines  among 
his  brethren-stars,  that  in  their  several  ages  gave  Kght  to  the  world, 
and  turned  many  souls  unto  righteousness ;  and  we  that  are  left  be- 
hind, though  we  can  never  reach  his  perfections,  must  study  to  imitate 
his  virtues,  that  we  may  at  last  come  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  the  mansions 
of  glory ;  which  God  grant  for  His  infinite  mercies  in  Jesus  Christ : 
to  whom,  with  the  Father,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  ascribed  all 
honour  and  glory,  worship  and  thanksgiving,  love  and  obedience,  now 
and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

^  [sic  cd.] 
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P.  odix....— **  Bp.  Nicholion*s  published  works**  &c. — ^To  one  of  these  works, 
'  An  Apology  for  tne  Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Church,"  is  prefixed  a  '  Copy 
of  a  Letter  written  by  a  Divine,  a  friend  of  the  Author  ;*  it  is  signed  J.  T^ 
and  is  bdieyed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor.    It  is  as  foUows  :— 

Sir, 
I  thank  you  for  the  favour  you  did  me  in  imparting  those  papers  to  me,  com- 
posed by  our  learned  friend  in  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  under  which 
the  Church  of  God  hath  liv'd  ever  since  it  was  establish'd  by  the  preachings  aposto- 
licaL  I  see  and  love  his  scale,  and  honour  his  learning,  but  am  most  pleased  with 
his  metbod  and  order  of  argument ;  for  having  prosperously  defended  and  illustrated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  his  material  and  grave  discourses  upon 
the  Church  catechism,  he  does  to  ?ery  good  purposes  proceed  to  defend  ber  govern- 
ment ;  that  as  it  already  appears  that  her  doctrine  is  CatboUke,  so  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England  is  no  other  Uisn  that 
of  the  Catholike  Apostolike  Church ;  she  by  the  same  way  being  truly  Christian 
and  a  society  of  Christians,  bv  which  all  Christendome  were  put  into  life  and  society, 
that  is,  became  collective  and  united  bodies,  or  Churches.  And  indeed  they  are  both 
of  them  very  weighty  and  material  considerations :  for  more  things  are  necessary  to 
the  being  of  a  Church  than  to  the  being  Christian.  First,  the  Apostles  preached 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and  every  day  winning  souls  to  Christ,  did  adopt 
them  into  His  body,  and  jo^ed  them  to  that  head;  and  there  they  had  life  and 
nourishment.  But  until  their  multitudes  were  much  increased,  they  were  no  body 
politick;  they  were  so  many  single  persons:  till  the  Apostles  according  to  their 
places  of  abode,  gathered  them  under  one  pastor,  and  they  grew  into  communion, 
and  were  fastened  to  one  another  by  the  masters  of  assemblies.  This  government^ 
with  the  alteration  onely  of  some  unconceming  circumstances,  hath  continued  in  the 
Church  of  Ood ;  and  the  Church  of  England  was  baptized  by  it  at  the  same  time  it 
was  baptized  into  the  faith  of  Christ ;  onely  of  late  some  endeavours  have  been  to 
rifle  this  government,  and  to  dissolve  her  being  a  body  politick,  and  almost  reduc'd 
her  onely  to  the  being  Christian ;  which  because  it  seemed  also  to  be  in  some  danger, 
being  and  unity  having  so  near  relation  to  each  other,  I  suppose  it  very  advis^y 
done  of  him,  first,  to  do  what  he  thought  fit  for  the  securing  the  doctrine,  and  Uien 
by  the  method  Apostolical,  proceeding  to  the  immuring  of  that  doctrine  by  die  walls 
and  towers  of  government,  and  I  finde  he  hath  done  it  well.  His  arguments  ue 
grave  and  close ;  not  florid,  but  pressing ;  his  observations  choice,  his  riptpym  and 
little  by-discourses  pleasant  and  full  of  instructions,  his  refutation  sharp  and  true ; 
his  returnee  pertinent;  and  nothing  trifling  but  his  adversarie;  who,  because  he 
speaks  but  weak  things,  ministers  not  occasions  worthy  enough  for  this  learned  man 
to  do  his  best  But  he  hath  made  supply  (I  perceive)  and  by  taking  little  occasions 
by  the  hand,  he  hath  advanced  them  to  opportunities  of  handsome  discovrsings ; 
and  to  my  sence,  hath  to  better,  more  full,  and  excellent  purposes  than  any  man 
before  him,  confuted  the  new  fashion  of  congregational  and  gathered  Churches ; 
which  must  now  needs  appear  to  be  nothing  but  a  drawing  schisme  into  countenance 
and  method,  and  giving  a  warranty  to  partialities ;  it  is  a  direct  crumbling  of  the 
Church  into  mintiits  and  little  principles  of  being,  just  as  if  the  world  were  dissolved 
into  Democritus  his  dreame  of  atomes,  and  MtJiMia  naturaHa,  Every  man  loves 
government  well  enough,  but  few  of  the  meaner  sort  love  their  govemours  t  espe- 
cially if  they  think  themselves  wise  enough  to  governs ;  for  then  they  are  too  wise  to 
be  governed.  Now  this  independent  or  congregational  way  seemes  to  me  the  finest 
compendium  of  humouring  and  nleasing  all  those  little  fellowes  that  lore  not,  that 
endure  not  to  be  subject  to  their  betters  ;  for  by  this  meanes  a  little  kingdome  and  a 
royal  priesthood  is  provided  for  every  one  of  them;  a  kingdom  of  Yvetot*:  and 
some  had  rather  be  chief  but  in  a  garden  of  Cucumers,  and  govern  but  ten  or  twenty 
absolutely  (so  they  do)  than  be  the  fiftli  or  the  twentieth  man  in  a  classis,  or  incon- 

*  "  Yvetot,  a  little  tract  of  land  of  Nomumdj,  in  the  county  of  Cauz,  near  Caudebeck,  whereof 
the  lord  U  said  to  bavs  formerlj  bad  Ue  title  of  King."— Comer's  DieUooaij,  in  voL  ii.  foU  LoDdoo, 
1701. 
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dderable  under  the  Apottolical  and  long- experienced  ffOTemraent  by  those  rape- 
noort  which  Christ  by  Himself,  end  by  His  Spirit,  and  by  His  blessing,  and  by  His 
proridence,  and  by  the  favour  of  princes,  hsth  made  firme  as  heaven  and  earth, 
never  to  be  dissolved,  until  the  divine  Csbrio  of  the  house  of  God  itself  be  shaken. 

I  pray  give  my  service  to  the  good  man ;  and  I  do  heartily  thank  him  for  my 
share  of  the  book,  by  which  I  have  already  had  some  pleasure  and  tome  profit,  and 
hope  for  more,  when  my  little  affidrs  will  give  me  leave  strictly  to  peruse  ever^ 
unobserved  page  in  it.  When  I  onely  heard  of  it,  1  was  confident  he  would  do  it 
very  well ;  and  now  I  see  it  is  so  very  well  done,  and  in  that  grave,  judicious  manner, 
if  you  had  not  told  me,  I  should  have  been  confident  it  had  been  his.  Vox  homimm 
somat,  1  pray  Ood  that  he  may  finde  encouragement  according  to  the  mertt  (He) 
of  his  labours ;  and  acceptance  sccording  to  his  good  intentions,  and  that  his  book 
may  not  receive  its  estimate  according  to  the  cheap  and  vast  number  of  others,  but 
aeoording  to  its  own  wdght  The  strength  that  was  put  to  this  would  have  resisted 
a  stronger  adversary,  but  it  could  not  rwidily  have  supported  a  worthyer  cause ;  and 
because  I  beleeve  it  was  done  with  as  much  charity  ns  learning,  I  hope  it  will  have 
the  blessings  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  and  the  peace  of  all  good  men.  I  onely 
have  this  to  adde  further :  I  wish  that  this  worthy  man  would  enter  into  no  more 
warre  but  against  the  open  enemies  of  mankinde ;  thst  he  would  dispute  for  nothing 
but  for  the  known  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  would  contend  tor  no  interests  but 
the  known  concernments  of  the  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  good  life,  which  is  tlie  life  of 
religion ;  and  my  reason  is,  not  onely  because  I  finde  that  he  calls  his  adversary 
brother,  and  it  is  not  so  good  that  brethren  should  contend  ;  but  because  men  are 
wearied  with  disputes,  and  the  errors  of  this  or  any  sge,  after  the  first  batteries  and 
onsets  by  the  Church,  are  commonly  best  confuted  by  the  plaine  teaching  of  positive 
truths  and  the  good  lives  and  the  wise  govemmento  of  our  superiours ;  and  after  all, 
I  believe  that  though  he  does  manage  this  contest  prudently  and  modestly,  yet  the 
spiritual  warre  against  direct  impiety  he  would  manage  much  more  dexterously  and 
prosperously ;  and  for  his  auxiliaries  he  would  be  more  confident  of  the  direct  and 

KropMer  aides  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  is  very  well,  and  he  will  1  doubt  not  still  do 
etter,  when  a  more  concerning  argument  is  managed  by  so  excellent  a  hand.  Sir, 
be  pleased  when  the  book  is  printed  (in  case  you  think  it  fit,  and  that  it  be  provided 
by  authority)  to  send  me  a  copie  of  it  into  the  farre  distant  place  of  my  retirement ; 
that  I  may  be  recreated  with  the  worthiest  productions  of  my  friend ;  for  it  will  be 
instruction  and  refreshment  too,  to 

your  very  loving  friend  and  brother, 
J.  T. 


NalL 

P.  xxxi.... — ^"Milton,  who  is  said  io  have  always  admired  Taylor,  and 
whose  zeal  for  toleratioa  was  as  unlimited  and  as  consistent  as  Taylor  s  was**.  • 

Compare  Coleridge's  parallel  between  Milton  and  Taylor,  in  his '  Apologetio 
preface  to  '  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  ;*^ 

"  If  ever  two  great  men  might  seem,  during  their  whole  lives,  to  have  moved  in 
direct  opposition,  though  neither  of  them  has  at  any  time  introduced  the  name  of  the 
other,  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  were  they.  The  former  commenced  his  career  by 
attacking  the  Church*liturgy  and  all  set  forms  of  prayer.  The  latter,  but  far  more 
successfully,  by  defending  both.  Milton's  next  work  was  then  against  the  prelacy 
and  the  then  existing  Church-government — Taylor's  in  vindication  and  support  of 
them.  Milton  became  more  and  more  a  stem  republican,  or  rather  an  advocate  for 
that  religious  and  moral  aristocracy  which,  in  his  day,  was  called  republicanism,  and 
which,  even  more  than  royalism  itself,  is  the  direct  antipode  of  modem  jacobinism. 
Taylor,  as  more  and  more  sceptical  concerning  the  fitness  of  men  in  general  for 
power,  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy.  From  Cal- 
vinism, with  a  still  decreasing  respect  for  fathers,  councils,  and  for  church-antiquity 
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io  geiMnI,  Mflton  Mtmt  to  have  ended  in  an  indifierenee,  if  not  a  dialike,  to  all  ferma 
of  eeolMiaatic  gorernment,  and  to  hare  retreated  wholly  into  the  inward  and  apiritnal 
ohnreh-communion  of  hit  own  spirit  with  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.  Tarlor,  with  a  growing  rererenoe  for  authority,  an  increaaing 
■enee  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  scriptoret  without  the  aids  of  tradition  and  the  oon- 
sent  of  authorised  interpreters,  adTanced  aa  far  in  his  approaehea  (not  indeed  to 
popery,  hut)  to  Roman -Catholicism,  as  a  conscientious  minister  of  the  English  church 
oould  well  Tenture.  Milton  would  be,  and  would  utter  the  same,  to  all,  on  all  occa* 
dons :  he  would  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  bnt  the  trnth.  Taylor 
would  become  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  benefit  any ;  hence  he 
availed  himself,  in  his  popular  writini;^,  of  opinions  and  representations  which  stand 
often  in  striking  contrast  with  the  doubts  and  convictions  expressed  in  hit  more  phi- 
losophical worlu.  He  appears,  indeed,  not  too  severely  to  have  blamed  that  manage- 
ment of  truth  (utam/auitatem  dUpentativam)  authorised  and  exemplified  by  almost 
all  the  fathers :  Integrum  wmnino  'doctoribut  et  eatus  ckrutitmi  anUttikbut  mm,  ut  doht 
vert€nt,/aUa  verU  inUrmiieeant,  et  imprhnit  reUgundt  hoitet  faUant,  dummodo  veritaiit 
commodU  et  uiilitati  huervianU 

.  The  same  antithesis  might  be  carried  on  with  the  elements  of  their  several  intdleo- 
tual  powers.  Milton,  austere,  condensed,  imaginative,  supporting  his  trnth  by  direct 
enunciation  of  lofty  moral  sentiment  and  by  distinct  visual  representations,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  overwhelming  what  he  deemed  falsehood  by  moral  denunciation  and 
a  succession  of  pictures  appidling  or  repulsive.  In  his  prose,  so  many  metaphors,  so 
many  allegorical  miniatures.  Taylor,  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to 
use  one  of  his  own  words)  agglomerative ;  still  more  rich  in  images  than  Milton  him- 
self, but  images  of  fancy,  and  presented  to  the  common  and  passive  eye,  rather  than 
to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.  Whether  supporting  or  assailing,  he  makes  his  way 
either  by  argument  or  by  appeaU  to  the  afiections,  unsurpassed  even  by  the  school- 
men in  subtlety,  agility,  and  logic  wit,  and  unrivalled  by  the  most  rhetorical  of  the 
fathers  in  the  copiousness  and  vividness  of  his  expressions  nnd  illustrations.  Here 
words  that  convey  feelings,  and  words  that  flash  images,  and  words  of  abstract  notion, 
flow  together,  and  whirl  and  rush  onward  like  a  stream,  at  once  rapid  snd  full  of 
eddies ;  and  yet  still  interfused  here  and  there,  we  see  a  tongue  or  islet  of  smooth 
water,  with  some  picture  in  it  of  earth  or  sky,  landscspe  or  living  group  of  quiet 
beauty. 

Differing,  then,  so  widely,  and  almost  contraritfotiy,  wherein  did  these  great  men 
agree?  wherein  did  they  resemble  each  other?  In  genius,  in  learning,  in  unfeigned 
piety,  in  blameless  purity  of  life,  and  in  benevolent  aspirations  and  purposes  for  the 
moral  and  temporal  improvement  of  their  fellow- creatures  I  Both  of  them  wrote  a 
Latin  accidence,  to  render  education  less  painful  to  children  ;  both  of  them  composed 
hymns  and  psalms  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  common  congregations ;  both, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  set  the  glorious  example  of  publicly  recommending  and  sup- 
porting general  toleration,  and  the  liberty  both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press  1  In  the 
writings  of  neither  shall  we  find  a  single  sentence,  like  those  meek  deliverances  to 
God's  mercy,  with  which  Laud  accompanied  his  votes  for  the  mutilations  and  loath- 
some dungeoning  of  Leighton  and  others ! — no  where  such  a  pious  prayer  as  we  find 
in  bishop  Hall's  memoranda  of  his  own  life,  concerning  the  subtle  and  witty  atheist 
that  so  grievously  perplexed  and  gravelled  him  at  sir  Robert  Drury's  till  he  prayed 
to  the  Lord  to  remove  him,  and  behold !  his  prayers  were  heard :  for  shortly  after- 
ward  this  Philistine-combatant  went  to  London,  and  there  perished  of  the  plague  in 
great  misery !  In  short,  no  where  shall  we  find  the  least  approach,  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  John  Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  that  guarded  gentleness,  to  that  sighing 
reluctance,  with  which  the  holy  brethren  of  the  inquisition  deliver  over  a  condemned 
heretic  to  the  civil  magistrate,  recommending  him  to  mercy,  and  hoping  that  the 
magistrate  will  treat  the  erring  brother  with  all  possible  mildness ! — the  magistrate, 
who  too  well  knows  what  would  be  his  own  &te,  if  he  dared  ofiend  them  by  acting 
on  their  recommendation." 

The  Editor  did  not  obMire^  till  the  abore  pMsage  had  been  stereoiTDed 
tliat  it  had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilhnott  also.  J  ' 
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Synopa.  S.  Script,  y.  64;  ix.  412. 
Vit  S.  Anton,  ii.  219,  632;  iil  28; 

viL  431  ;  ix.  274,  365. 
Jthenaut,  I  85,  95;  iL  485,  511,  33,  5, 

614:  iii.  123;  iv.  90,  137,88,93—7, 

202,  3,  32,  4,  46,  65,  613,  48 ;   ix. 

200;  X.402. 
Athenagoras,  ii.  47,  131,  55,  226,  393, 

455;  Ti  138;  viii.  265;  ix.  448 ;  x. 

143,414. 
AttaUoUs  {Michael)  x.  627. 
Jugustana  eor^festio,  vi,  843 ;  tiL  827. 
Aug,  eot\fet*ionis  apologia,  tI.  196. 
Augustine,  S. 

Ad  Bonif.  cont  2  epp.  Pelag.  ii.  261 ; 
▼il  311,606;  viii.  37,  90. 

Contr.  Adim.  vL  152,215,611;  YiiL 
110,251;  ix.461. 

—  advera.  leg.  &c  ix.  858. 

•    —  Crescon.  ii.  245 ;  t.  53,  222,  528 ; 
▼i.  343;  X.  217. 

—  epp.  Pannen,  L  26;  ii.  585;  iii. 
331;  iv.  670;  viiL  158;  ix.  36;  x. 
223,70,311. 

—  Faust  Man.  v.  502 ;  vL  16,  63, 137, 
52, 205,  588,  61 1,  20 ;  viii  23,  188 ; 
ix.  215,  359,  62,  453;  x.  154,  333, 
6,  54,  442,  613,  35. 

—  Fundanu  v.  510,  7,  9 ;  vi  880;  ix. 
652. 

—  Oaudent  x.  97. 

—  Julian,  ii.  261,  2;  vi.  403;  viL 
252,  78,  89,  311,  82,  90 ;  viii.  90. 

op.  imperf.  vii.  523 ;  viii.  90. 

—  litt  PetiL  V.  81,  53,  528,  9,  646, 
69;  vi.  343,99;  ix.  606. 

—  Maximin.  vi.  61, 115,  359 ;  ix.  602. 
De  actis  cum  Felice  Man.  v.  105. 

—  agon.  Christ  v.  17,  466  ;  x.  422. 

—  bapt  c  Don.  i.  49,  50 ;  v.  17,  32, 40, 
173,  396,  7, 429, 31,  54,  60, 636,  51, 
5,  66;  vi.  219,  22,  342,  3,  93.  400, 
18,  9,  27;  viL  453;  viiL  514;  x. 
12. 

—  bono  conj.  ii.  357 ;  iv.  208 ;  vii. 
176  ;  X.  36,  437. 

—  viduit  V.  441  ;  vL  398,  401 ;  ix. 
609;  X.  114,438. 


De  catech.  rnd.  ii.  234;  x.  223. 

—  civ.  Dei,  I  35;  iL  326,  674;  iii. 
23,  149;  iv.  42,  50,  274;  v.  203, 
863,  414,  8,  54,  9,  84,  552;  vL  53, 
71,  197,  462,  556,  7,  8;  viL  243, 
812,  566;  viiL  39,42,  186  ;  ix.  293, 
881,  95,  400.  1,  3,  48,  52,  89;  x. 
90,  1,  4,  7,  181,  91,  3,  299. 

—  conflict  virt  et  vit  x.  124. 

—  coi\j.  adult  L  53 ;  iiL  59 ;  iz. 
243,  8. 

—  consent,  evang.  ii.  605 ;  vi.  400, 
10,612;  ix.  579. 

—  continent  viL  365,  70,  I. 

—  corrept  et  grat  v.  142 ;  vii.  162. 

—  cur.  pro  mort  iL  482 ;  iv.  303 ;  vL 
552. 

—  decem  chordis,  ix.  466. 

—  doctr.  Christ  v.  17,  414,  23,  7; 
vi.  62,  153,  211,  2,  341,  5,  400.  5, 
31.  589,  603;  viiL  26;  ix.  4w.  609, 
81. 

—  duab.  anim.  x.  548. 

—  essent  divin.  vi.  109. 

—  fide  ad  Petrum,  x.  438. 

—  contr.  Manich.  x.  549. 

—  fid.  et  opp.  V.  617. 

r  symb.  viL  610:  ix.  428. 

vL  215,  7,  610,  34,  41. 

—  Gen.  ad  lit  v.  425 ;  vL  121 ;  ix. 
454;  x.  627. 

—  gest  Pelag.  viL  523. 

—  grat  Christ  et  pecc.  orig.  v.  431 ; 
■      viL  175,523;  viii.  398. 

—  heres.  ii.  233 ;  iiL  262 ;  v.  196, 
393;  vL  213,  4,  399,  624,  5;  viL 
317;  ix.354. 

—  lib.  arbitr.  viL  317. 
et  grnt  iL  211. 

—  mendac.  iv.  627;  x.  87.  108. 

—  mirab.  s.  script  viii.  403. 

—  morr.  eccl.  ii.  248  ;  vL  215,  609 ; 
vii.  303. 

—  nat  et  grat  viL  523. 

—  nupt  et  concnp.  iL  238 ;  vii.  289, 
339,  523. 

—  8  Dulc  qa.  vL  197,  556. 
•—  op.  monacn.  v.  209,  1 5. 

—  pecc  merit  et  remiss,  ii.  210,  66; 
V.  576;  viL  31,  559,  66;  viiL  90; 
X.  553,  9. 

—  poenit  iL  112. 

ver.  et  fals.  viL  62,  3,  429. 

—  prsdest.  viL  558. 

—  pudicit  X.  108. 

—  sancta  virginit  iL  481 ;  iiL  56 ;  z. 
424. 

—  serm.  Dom.  iv.  71 ;  viL  93,  394; 
ix.  593;  X.  126. 

—  sobrieUte.  x.  632. 

—  spir.  et  Ht  iL  299 :  vii.  81.  53  ;  z. 
643. 

—  symbclo,  viL  119;  ix.  6i=l. 
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DeTriniUte,  I  47;  il  195»  65^;  v. 
81;  vL  44,  482,  592;  viu.  31;  ix. 
436,685,42;  z.  836. 

—  Tera  religione,  tL  91»  462;  ix. 
579. 

—  Titit  infinn.  tL  260. 

—  unioo  bapt  e.  PetiL  tL  869. 

—  imitate  eccl.  y.  415,  98;  Ti  180, 
873,  9,  405,  6. 

—  util.  cred.  y.  410. 

Confess,  ii.  476,  691 ;   til  157,  297 ; 

iy.  72,  186,  254,  414;  y.  214,  414, 

546;  viL  167,  9;  yiii  6S,  216;  ix. 

«9.  675,6;  X.  195,515. 
EnchiricL  IL  210;  iii.  150,  7;  y.  484; 

yi.  197,  555;    yii.  101,  10,  2,  70, 

402,  48,  558. 
Hypognost  yii.  818,  9 ;  x.  560. 
Lib.  83  qusstt  yi.  56 ;  yii.  117. 
Medit.  yii  429. 
Psalm  c  p.  Don.  y.  294,  463 ;  yii.  95, 

6,  8;  yiii.  31,  2;  ix.  Z66,  79,413, 
687;  X.  106,18. 

Qq.  in.  Hept.  iy.  626 ;  yl  63. 

Qncstt  in  Matth.  y.  519. 

^  yet  et  noy.  T.  y.  48,  98,  126,  644, 
6;  yL  458;  yiiL  815;  ix.  413;  x. 
376,  427. 

Retract,  ii.  718;  y.  484,  529;  yii.  23; 
X.  7,  99. 

Scala  paradisi,  yi.  518. 

Soliloq.  yii.  63,  162. 

Enarr.  in  pss.  ii.  220, 432,  80;  iii.  60, 
425 ;  ir.  25  ;  y.  41,  338,  410, 45, 84, 
665;  yi  60,  152,  66,  205,  11,  403, 
549,  57,  92,  602;  yii.  155,  94,  392; 
yui.  15,  no,  225,  314;  ix.  445, 
687;  X.  176,309,41,8. 

In  S.  Joan,  eyang.  iL  185,  286,  432, 
611,  77,  702;  y.  17,  21,  265,463, 
621,  2,  6;  yi.  31,  5,  8,  9,  66,  72,  3, 
82,  3,  116,  314,  77,  408,  10,  62, 
608;  yiL  528,  62;  yiii.  16,  7,  23, 
80,44,  111,  4,  239;  ix.  611,  5,8; 
X.  90,  316. 

epp.  y.  29,  467,  686;  yii  114; 

ix.604. 

—  ep.  ad  Rom.  vii.  408. 
Gal.  y.  51. 

Epistt.  I  46 ;  il  1 12,  430,  41, 84, 5^5, 
616,  89,  53;  iii.  134,  45;  iv.  284; 
y.  87,  66,  8,  89,  151,  66,  206,  14, 
22,  41,  8,  92,  3,  4,  363,  429,  50,  84, 
517,  28,  9,  30,  1.  624.  64;  vL  17, 
26,  82,  98,  134,  51,  326,  31,  543, 
89,  611,  82;  yii.  30.  5,  114,  319, 97. 
400,  85,  558;  yiii.  90,  110,  47,  9, 
69,  84,  5,  9,  92,  221,  518,  57;  ix. 
208,  430,  62,  6,  77,  552,  603,  18, 
93;  X.  7,  8, 97,  103,  16, 53, 206, 17, 
21,  53,  62,  302,  41,  4,  5,  53,  8,  60, 

7,  408,  88,  46,  9,  50,  76,  7,  95,  9, 
628. 


Homil.  L.  ii.  112,  384,649;  iii.  372; 

yL  517 ;  yii.  101,  14.  5,  9,  202,  83, 

472;  yiii  200,  1,2,  15. 
Sermone8,iii  65, 168,  89,366;  iy.  15, 

115,  418;  y.  87,  98;  vi  192,  429, 

49,  539,  58;  yii  85,  101,  99,  487; 

yiii  205;  ix.  650;  x.  328,  36. 

—  ad  fir.  in  erem.  ii  226,  466;  yi 
401;  yiU.  35,  274,  376. 

De  divers,  iv.  149;  yi  58;  yiii  195. 

—  poenit  i  14:  ii  355  ;  vii  115,  206; 
23,  9,  31. 

—  tempore,  ii  614,  90,  709;  iii  372 ; 
y.  371,  2,  449;  vii  31,  197,  221,  5, 
845,  50,  436;  vui  181 ;  ix.  650. 

—  verb.  Dom.  iii.  25 ;  vi  108,  219  ; 
yii  199 ;  viii  136,  70,  89,  239. 

— —  apostt  ii.  424 :  v.  541,  3 ;  vi 
72,  86,  552;  vii.  253,  317,  9,  556; 
yiii.  90,  185;  x.  114. 
Item  ap.  Bedam,  viii.  22,  9. 

Gratian.  in  deer,  vii  455 ;  viii 

15,40,  149;  ix.  693;  x.  108,  871. 
See  also  vii  132;  x  34,71. 

life  rf,  ii.  695. 

{Antonhu)  x.  179. 

— ^—  TrUtrnphu*,  see  Anama, 

JuUu  OelUtu,  i  4,  16;  ii  11,  7,  75,  6, 
119,  22,  51,  224,  317,  22,  81,  93, 
427,  46,  51,  61,  519,  24,  48,  64,  683, 
721;  iv.  29,  89,  116,  39,  225,  65,  78, 
96,  300,  7,  15.  607;  v.  351;  vii  64, 
92,  5,  283,  383;  viu.  336,  553;  ix. 
23,  4,  9,  289,  313,  5 ;  x.  63,  84,  94,  9, 
134,  43,  7,  213,  470,  1,  98,  9,  575, 
627. 

AureUut  Victor,  see  Victor. 

Ausonius,  iii  71;  iv.  556;  vii  61;  viii 
391,  408;  ix.  674;  x.  172,  204,  494. 

Aventituts,  vi  464,  73,  615,  42;  x.  201, 
8,  874. 

Averroes,  iv.  444;  vi  166;  x.  631. 

Avianuf,  viii  563;  x.  575,  658. 

Axncemta,  ix.  373. 

Aviettut,  or  Avianut,  q.  v. 

Aviiut,  abp,  of  Vienna,  vii.  12,  9. 

Aydla,  x.  141. 

Azorius,  vi  211,  69,  81,  2,  458;  viii 
479;  ix.432. 


Baehai  (rabbi)  x.  53. 
Bacon  (lord)  i.  IxxvL 

(Roger)  ix.  298. 

Bagot,  vii.  14. 
BttiUet,  y.  353. 
Balduinus,  v.  445 ;  vi  459  ;<  vii  343 ;  ix. 

vt. 
BaUus,  i  16;    ix.  11;    x.  140,  50,  69, 

362,  3,  453,  64. 
Baletu,  vi.  9 ;  x.  430. 
Balsamon,  i.  18  ;  v.  113, 42,  60, 298,  552, 

83,  664;  vi  445;  viii  179;  ix.  358, 
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62,  457,  X.  225,  96,  305,  405,  7,  25, 

81,5. 
BaluxiuM,  z.  97,  478,  591,  626. 
Bancroft  (abp.)  x.  201. 
BttHe*(DQminicu$)  ▼.  478. 
Barbour,  i  ccciU, 
Barclay,  z.  199. 
Bardisanes  Syrut,  i.  5. 
Bardus,  ix.  139,  41-6,  192-5,  232,  W. 
Barlow^  i.  zlio, 

Bamesius  (Joan,)  Bened.  Ti.  273,  559. 
Baronius,  ii.  342,  588,  91,  651,  83;  it. 

454;  T.  179,  82,4)3,  296,456,7,75-7, 

88,  9,  500,  6;  tu  141,  91,  442,  8,  57, 

61,  75,  538,  613,  32;  tu.  260;   yiii. 

464,    6,    82,   536;    ix.   54,  696;    x. 

101,  200,  20,  38,  54,  302,  12,  66,  75, 

429. 
Barradhu,  ti.  49. 
Barrow,  ii  46;  iv.  411;  riii.  198. 
Bartema  (R,  Simeon),  viL  274. 
Bartholus,  i  16;  x.  461,  84,  615. 
BartUtt,  iv.  373. 
Banl,S, 

Admonit.  ad  fil.  tpir.  it.  289. 

Adr.  Eunom.  y.  271,  413;  vl  402,  6; 
ix.  611,  4,  5. 

Can.  poenit.  ii.  362. 

Const  mouast.  ii  122,  551 ;  x.  223. 

De  bapt  L  34 ;  ii.  648 ;  rii.  355 ;  Tiii. 
157,  80. 

—  fide,  Ti.  174,  398,  486;  ix.  605. 

—  horn,  struct  iii.  128. 

—  Spir.  i.  i.  44i;  ii.  241-5,  425;  t. 
240,  432,  653;  vl  42,  115,  427,  50, 
622;  ix.  692;  x.  336. 

—  Tera  Tirgin.  i.  17  ;  x.  422. 
Epigram,  it  26. 

Epp.  canon.  Ti.  189;    Tiii.   179,  80, 

203,492;  ix.243:  f.  481. 
Homil  in  Hexam.  iy.  223;   t.  417; 

^iii.  373. 
psa.  ii.  242, 396 ;  ti.  86 ;  Tiii.  16; 

ix.9;  X.  412,  3. 
de  diTers.  ii.  146,  384,  424,  87; 

iiL  170,  305;  iv.  122,  436,  62,  81 ; 

T.  4M),  658,  67;  Ti.  399;  Tii.  183, 

94;  Till  215,  81 ;  ix.  633;  x.  442, 

632. 
Comment  in  Esai.  ii.  614. 
In  aliquot  script  loc  vi.  211,  600. 
Moral  Ti  43,  52.  174,  393,  5,  666-, 

Tii  355 ;  ix.  599. 
Reg.  brcT.  iii.  209  ;  iT.  279,  305 ;  Ti 

211, 394, 603  :  vii  88, 95,  355,  4}6, 

8;   Tui  138,  257;  ix.  606,  7;    x. 

282,  562,  631. 

—  fus.  ii  172;  Tii  34,  183,4^8;  ix. 
312;  X.  477. 

Epistt  i.  28 ;  Ti.  85,  393,  457,  497 ; 

Tiii  184;  iz.  184,638,  6;  x.  302. 
See  also  x.  16. 
-—  lUurgy  of,  see  LUkrgy,  I 


Selene,  epise.  t.  467 ;  Ti  120 ;  Tii 

416. 
Banlica  (Leunclao.)  x.  297,  485,  91,  5,  8, 

512,625,7,34b 
BariUtcns,  x.  258. 
BatHtut,  ix.  146. 
BastoUi  {Joannes  de)  Ti  21,  201. 
Baio,  It.  613. 
Baudku,  x.  598. 
Beaiius  {Gatpar)  x.  149. 
Beatus  Rkenanue,  see  Rhenanut, 
Beanmomt  and  Fletcher,  t.  597. 
Beeanus,  Ti  275;  Tiii  479. 
Bede(ven,) 

De  loc.  sanct  ii  65,  818,  561,  611,  8 ; 
iii  263. 

Hist  eccles.  ii  4«1, 592, 684;  iii  263 ; 
T.  322,  38. 

In  Gen.  x.  553. 

—  Exod.  yi  71 ;  iz.  413. 
^  Sam.  z.  191. 

—  Cant  T.  489. 

—  S.  Marc,  ii  196. 

—  S.  Luc  ii.  662,  4;  t.  42,  50. 

—  S.  Joan.  ii.  235 ;  It.  71. 

—  Act  T.  485. 

—  1  Cor.  T.  576;  Ti  27. 

—  S.  Jac  vii  147. 
Homii  Ti  116,  509. 

Belgica  cotfessio,  Tii.  309. 
Bellarmine. 

Apolog.  Ti  279,  501;    Tiii.  466,  79, 

80, 1,  3.  7. 
Contr.  Barcl.  Ti.  281,  368 ;  Tiii  476,  7. 
Resp.  ad  apol  Ti.  284. 
De  amiss,  grat  Ti  244 ;  Tii  84,  9,  92, 
6,  104,  6,  812,  29. 

—  bapt  Ti  569. 

—  bon.  opp.  X.  383,  4. 

—  cler.  Ti  278,  332 ;    Tiii  474 ;    x. 
342. 

—  concill.  et  eccles.  t.  453,  5,  8,  81 ; 
Ti  858,  60—4,  426. 

—  concill.  auct  t.  452 ;  Ti  187,  366^ 
460,5. 

—  confirm,  ti.  563. 

—  cultu  sanctt  Ti.  267, 434,  65,  538 ; 
ix.619. 

—  eccl  mii  Ti  343,  51,  73. 

—  effect  sacr.  Ti  466. 

—  imag.  Ti.  216,  609, 14,  6,  21,  6,  9» 
32.6;  ix.429,  30. 

—  iudulg.  Ti  189,  91,  234,  40,  535. 
^  iuftti£  T.  407;  Ti  271. 

— -laic.  T.  376,449. 

—  matrim.  t.  250. 

—  missa,  tl  128,  212. 

—  monachis,  x.  475. 

—  noit  eccl  T.  492,  3 ;  Ti  6,  375,  7 ; 
Tiii  388. 

—  off.  chr.  princ  Ti  278. 

—  pcenit  vi.  4!i9,  504,  30. 

—  pontif.  rom.  t.  420,  64,  73,  8,  9,  81 ; 
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▼L  221,  80,  I,  869,  467,  65;   Tili. 
476-9,  85 ;  x.  200. 

—  purgat  vi.  244,  6,  546,  6ii  tU. 
544;  ix.  180.696. 

—  reliq.  sanctL  t.  502,  687. 

—  Bacrftm.  yu  132,  244. 

—  Mcr.  euch.  ri.  6,  16,  6,  21,  8,  4,  9, 
83,  4,  7,  40,  2,  6,  7,  60-7,  63,  9, 
72-7,  81,  6,  9,  90,  106,  12-7,  20. 
5-9,  89,  40,  5.  60,  5,  63.  201,  464. 
81,  569,  73,  9,  80,  91. 

—  script.  eccL  ▼.  419,  91 ;  ix.  604. 

—  rerb.  Dei,  t.  486;  vl  829,  90-411, 
61,7. 

Bembut,  vi.  258. 

Benedicto  {Benedictut  de)  yI  461. 

Benedictus  {GniL)  x.  857. 

Benno  (emrd,)  vi  464. 

Benrirak,  iii*  269. 

BentUy,  ii  534 ;  r.  28 ;  TiL  288. 

Berengaudf  y.  87. 

BerengarUu,  tL  98 

Berengothu,  x.  268. 

Bernard  f  S» 

Homil. 

de  advent  ii.  629 ;  vi  192,  538. 

—  Salve  Reg.  ix.  413. 

—  hade  Virg.  matr.  ii.  54. 

—  vigil,  nativ.  Dom.  vii.  23. 

—  nativ.  Dom.  viii.  137. 

—  epiph.  Dom.  ii.  86. 

—  domin.  L  post  8vam  epiph.  viL  312. 

—  convers.  S.  PauH,  vii.  105. 

—  coen.  Dom.  it  234,  48 ;  v.  61,  379  ; 
vii.  105  ;  viii.  80,  225. 

—  resurr.  Dom.  v.  598;  vii.  316;  ix. 
516;  X.554. 

— .  ascens.  Dom.  iv.  154. 

—  fest  ss.  Paul,  et  Petr.  vii.  892. 

—  domin.  vL  post  pascha,  viiL  138. 

—  omn.  sanctt  v.  484. 

—  vigil.  S.  Andr.  it  487. 
De  diveis.  i.  cxliiu  ccciv.;  ii.  108;  iii. 

11,60;  iv.  281;  v.  529;  yiiL  103, 

274;  X.  691. 
Parr.  serm.  il  384. 
In  ps.  xc  vi.  36;  viiL  168. 
In  cant  canticc.  il  121,  475,  638;  vi. 

7);  vii.  55;  viii.  114,  50,  828;  ix. 

81;  X.  438,  503. 
Epistt  ii.  168 ;  iv.  157,  8 ;  t.  485 ;  vi 

12;  vii  819;   viii  108,  827,  8;  x. 

191. 
De  anima,  vii  264. 
^  consid.  iv.  289,  90;  v.  203. 

—  convers.  x.  416,  22. 

—  grat  X.  553. 

—  inter,  dom.  ix.  3,  8.  12,  6,  8,  82. 

—  ord.  vit  ii  122. 

—  pass.  dom.  ii.  629 ;  x.  192. 

—  prsecept  &c  iii  22 ;  vii.  101 ;  yiii 
127,  453;  ix.  64,  130,  48;  x.  17, 
81,  281,  632. 


Vit  S.  Malacb.  ii  47 ;  v.  124, 617, 55 ; 

viii  194,  530. 
See  also  viii  1 86. 
Bemardine,  vi  255. 
Beitram.yi.  19,  112. 
BestarUm  {card)  vi.  481. 
Beu4  {M.  Pierre  ife)  vi  5  ;  ix.  viii. 
Beuther,  x.  141. 
Beveridgef  v.  90 ;   ix.  858.— See  Sgno^ 

dicon. 
Beza,  ii  114;  vi  18,52;  x.  201. 
Bidembachiut,  ix.  vu 

Biel  {Gabriel)  ii  189  ;  iii  414 ;  r.  376; 
vi  6,  21,  4,  68,  201,  81,  463,  5Z5,  73; 
vii  318:  ix.  619. 
BilUus,  viii  121,  8;  ix.  677. 
BiltoH  (bp.)  X.  199. 
Binett  viii  487. 

Bingham,  i  cczUiL  iii  889  ;  iv.  546  ;  v. 
241,  482,  546;  vi.426;  vii  159;  ix. 
676. 
Biniut,  V.  456. 

Biograph.  Brit<um,  i  celxjueviiL 
Bion,  i  77  ;  vii  130. 
Blastaret  {Matth.)  x.  627. 
Blesentis  {Petrus)  v.  216, 7;  viii.  62, 112, 

228;  X.  142. 
BUmdel,  vi  131;  viii  305,  18. 
BlonduSf  vi.  615;  ix.  696. 
BlotiuSf  viii.  239. 
Bocerus,  x.  141. 
Bochell,  V.  628,  58,  8. 
Bodwui,  ii   17 ;    v.  261 ;   viii  491 ;  x. 

140,  1,  99,  588. 
Boeder^  viii.  42. 

Boethius,  ii.  222;   iii  26,  49;  ly.  208, 
24;  vi  126;  vii  314,  522;  viii  119, 
378;  ix.  811;  x.  617. 
Bohem,  Chron,  iii  70. 
Boileauj  i.  clxH 

J3o/ian(/,  Acta  ss.  ii  318,  515,  90,  606, 
10,  22.  77,  89;  iii  Q^,  409;  iv.  209, 
82,  303,  420;  viii  68,  226;  ix.  274; 
X.  190. 
Boiogneti  {Albertut)  x.  529. 
Bolton,  {sir  R.)  x.  576. 
Bouaciua,  v.  618. 
Bonartciut,  viii.  462,  4,  76. 
Botiaoenture. 

De  pro£  rei  viii.  188. 
In  sent  v.  662;  vi  .165,  231,  497; 
vii  559,  62 ;  ix.  546 ;  x.  427,  599. 
Medit  vit  Chr.  Ui.  295. 
Psalt  b.  virg.  vi  259. 
Spec.  anim.  x.  599. 
See  also  ii.  177. 
Bonfinius,  iv.  627. 
Boniface  {pope)  li.— v.  475,  85. 

VIII.— viii  627. 

Bonney,  i.  (life)  passim. 
Boquinus,  vi  17. 
Bosco  {Joannei  a)  v.  61 1. 
Bosquierut,  ii  608. 
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Boucher,  x.  200. 

Boviut,  iv.  81 ;  t.  21. 

Bracton,  x.  575. 

Bradwardin^  viL  328. 

BramhaU,  viii.  408,  18. 

Brand,  iv.  72  ;  x.  251. 

Brassacol/\il  133,648. 

Brerelfff  vi.  64,  5. 

Brevifirium  romanum,  x.  240. 

Brianson^  vi.  46. 

Brid^ewater,  vL  280. 

Brokesbtfy  L  cxviii, 

Bromyard,  i.  96. 

Broughton,  iv.  479. 

i?ra/i«  Ce//a,  X.  201. 

Brui/erinus,  x.  402. 

Buchanan,  iiL  4J2. 

BudtBut,  ▼.  54;  viL  213;  viiL  637;  x. 

57. 
Bulaus,  vl  82. 

Bu//  (6/).)  i.  cxrtt. ;  ii.  520,  31  ;  v.  399. 
Buliarium,  vi.  5 10,  2 ;  viii.  465,  536. 
Bullif.ger,  viiL  203. 
Burchard,  v.    197,   211;    ri.  234,  498, 

523  ;  viiL  493  ;  x.  414,  82,  93. 
Burgos  de  Paz,  x.  538. 
Burleigh  (lord)  viii.  469. 
Burnet,  i.  cccviL;  iv.  285;  vii.  310. 
Burton  (Robert)  ix.  254. 
Butler  (bp.)  i.cxeiii.;  iv.  373;  T.  260; 

vi.  61,302,  7,  18;  x.  135. 
Buxtorf,  i.  ccxiv, ;  iv.  336,  623;  vi.  652; 

viii.  313.  421;  x.  162. 
Bzovius,  V.  500,  8. 

Cabasilas,  L  45 ;  v.  616 ;    vl  48,  549 ; 

viii.  88. 
Casar{Jul)\.  10,95. 
Casarius  Arelat.  viL  101,  9,  12—8,  S5. 
Casiut,  iii.  266. 
Cajetan  {card.)  iii.  262  ;  v.  336;  vi.  24, 

81,  70,  201,  54,  331,  66,  523,  6,  7,  74, 

603,  35,  7;  viii.  312,  8;  ix.  619;  x. 

81,431,6,46. 
CaiuSf  vii.  161. 
Calixtus  (Georg.)  x.  419. 
CalUmachus,  ilL  343. 
Calmet,  vii.  23. 
Calvin,  i.  cxxxvii.,  cccviL  ;  v.  544, 632,  64 ; 

vi.  14,  501;   viu50S,  4,  65;   ix.  183; 

x.21,4. 
Calvorius,  ix.  463. 

Cambray  {card,  qf)  see  Cameracensis. 
Camden,  iii.  431;  v.  237  ;  x.  140. 
Cameracemis,  see  Aliaco. 
Cameiariut,  iii.  271,  6,  92;    viii.    143, 

402. 
Camert,  see  Phaior'mus. 
Cam f  anus,  vi.  97. 
Campian,  v.  486. 
Caninius,  ii.  601. 
Cauons  apost.  ii.  357,  62,  431,  87;  v.  89, 

134,  44,  8,  53—9,  64,  70,  80-5,  209, 


39.  97,  438 ;  TuL  480 :  ix.  89,  S56, 
95,  457 ;  x.  326,  84,  47,  71,  405,  92. 
Canons  cf  ch,  qf  England,  tL  182,  SU; 
▼iii.  489 ;  x.  446. 

eastern  church,  v.  49. 

Cantipratanus,  ii  888,  536 ;  iiL  S81 ;  ir. 

282. 
Cantipratensis  (Marthuis)  viii.  520. 
Canus  (Melchior)  v.  456,  507  ;  vL  6,  22, 

201,  23,  75,  329,  35,  463,  531,  61,  74^ 

6H;  ix.  446,  560;  x.  446. 
Canute,  ii.  321. 
Capgrave,  y'l.  160. 
Capistrano,  vi.  461. 
CapitoUnus,  u.  590;    iv.  78,  616;  viiL 

335,  408  ;  ix.  393  ;  x.  152. 
Carcinus,  ii  167. 
Cardan,  ix.  273.  659 ;  x.  196. 
Carerius,  x.  200. 
Carion,  x.  251. 
Caminus,  x.  31. 

Carolus  Magnus,  see  Charlemagne. 
Carphylides,  viii.  181. 
Carranza,  v.  454;  vi  188,  503. 
Carretus  (Ludov,)  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 
Carte,  i  xciv.  cL  v,  xvii, 
Carthusianus,  v.  336. 
CartwHght,  x.  201. 
Casaubon,  iv.  159;  ▼.  293;  vi  501,  2; 

viii  487. 
Cassauder,  i  47,  8 ;  iv.  201 ;  v.  662,  4; 

vi  28,  209.  11,  2,  528,  95,  7,  9,  620, 

81  ;  ix.  435,  49,  539,  40—3;  x.  333, 

415. 
Cassenaus,  vi  207,  82. 
Casstan,  ii  121,  2,  40,  442,  75,  82,  585, 

633;  iii.  14,  70,  331;  iv.  83,  156,7, 

69,  518,  670;    v.  245;  vi  82,  512; 

▼ii  440,  651 ;  x.  106,  844-6,  52,  3. 
CassioeUfre. 

Hist  trip,  iii  137;  ▼.  59,  94,  6,  100, 
13,  30,  9,  40,  4,  6,  7,  63,  6,  9.  214, 
5,  329, 50 ;  vi  603  ;  viii.  348, 492 ; 
X.  418,  32. 

In  pss.  ii.  275  ;  iv.  395. 

Var.  viii  565;  ix.  398 ;  x.  178,  9,  82, 
211,2.516,656. 
Castro  {Alph.  a)  i  clxiL  ;  ▼.  479,  FO ;  ▼i 

139,  56,  203,  328,  9,  535,  44,  6,  59, 

65,  81 ;  ix.  299,  445  ;  x.  12,  85. 

{Paul,  de)  X.  17Z. 

CastrO'palao  {Ferd.  de)  ix.  137. 
Catechismus  Racov.  vii  71. 

Trident,  vi  256. 

Catena  (GiroL)  viii.  465. 

Catharinus  (Ambrosius)  vi  44 ;  vii.  253, 

62,  330  ;  ix.  430. 
Cato,  ii  224,  381,  451,  524;  ix.  801 

X.  521. 
Catullus,  iii.  91  ;  iv.  213,  21 ;  vi  128 

viii  121.402,49;  ix. 289,374;  x.494. 
Canssiu,  i.  Ixxxvu ;  iii.  12,  60 ;  iv.  254,  9 

vi613;  viii  99,  209,  419. 
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Care,  n.  525 ;  ▼.  547 ;  ▼!.  276. 
Cedrenus,  n.  146,  593,  611 ;  v.  352,  506; 

ix.  1()2,  694. 
Celestinus,  see  Caelestinus. 
CAletuu  (Petnu)  viii.  351. 
CenamanentiSf  see  Hildebertut. 
Censorinuif  i.  5. 
CervanUit  X.  600. 
Chrrevion^  ii.  445. 
Chalcidius,  ii.  6,  85 ;  ix.  158. 
Chalcocondylasy  iii.  317;  ti.  565;  x.  491. 
Chaliiee  Paraphrase,  vili.  508;    ix.  riiL, 

413;  X.  71. 
Charkmagner  ii.  336  ;  vi.   154 ;  viii.  90 ; 

ix.  439;  X.  97.261,478,591. 

life  of,  vL  614. 

Charles  F.  viii.  469. 

CharU'ton,  vii  132. 

Chartarius,  x.  364. 

Chaucer,  vii.  383,  421. 

Chemnitius,  vL  198,  259,  879,  504. 

Chillhgworth,  iv.  395,  673 ;  rL  446. 

Chokier,x.  126. 

Chrastoviui,  t.  491. 

Chrysippus,  ii.  8  ;  x.  322. 

Chrysologus,  viii.  129,  30,  357  ;  ix.  651. 

Chrysostom  {S,) 

Adv.  gent  x-  302. 

Catccli.  ad  ilium,  viii.  44. 

De  providentia,  x.  477. 

—  recip.  Sever,  viiL  323. 

—  sacerd.  i.  34,  41 ;  iL  298,  321 ;  iv. 
82,  626;  v.  18,  166,  331;  x.  116, 
30,  1,  496. 

—  compuuct  ad  Stelech.  iii.  320 :  viii. 
378. 

—  virgin,  ix.  485. 

Liber,  Quod  Christus  est  Dens,  t.  18. 

ad  Demelr.  it  281,  302 ;  viii.  378. 

Theodor.  laps.  vii.  199,  200, 

398. 
Orations,  &c.  ii.  166,  438, 658 ;  x.  418. 
Kpistt.  ii.  639;  vi.  205;  vii.  163. 
Homil.  il  163;  v.  41,  531;   vi,  266, 

404,  532;  vii.  54,   19t,  612;    viii. 

18,  182,  91,  281,  509;  x.  89,  302, 

36,45,71,632. 
— — ad  pop.  Ant  i.  34;  v.  331;  vl 

134,  532;    viii.  204;    ix.    248;    x. 

191,  353,  84. 
de  poenit.  iii.  303  ;   v.  321 ;    vi. 

532;  viL61,4IO:  viii.  215;  x.  105. 

statuis,  ix.  591. 

in  Gen.  vii.  271 ;  viii.  5  ;  x.  283, 

346,  425,  635. 

pss.  i.  37;    ii.  438,  520;    iv. 

198,  279;  v.  206;  vi.  95,  396,  532; 
vii.  225,  bO,  440  ;  ix.  COl ;  x.  41 1. 

Esai.  vi.  624;  x.  264,  427. 

S.  Matth.  i.  34;    ii.  63,  U6, 

648,  716,9;  iii.  306;  iv.  290,  372; 

V.  150,  519,  29,  621,  35;    vi.  96. 

184,  5,  403,  532;  vii.  54,  125;  viii. 


31,  no,  2,  31,  204,  97;  ix.  609 1  x. 
267.  76,  343,  562,  87. 

opus  imperfect  ii.  639 ;  iv.  8 1 ; 

T.  622;  vi.  150,  396,  463;  ix.  240, 
604. 

-Joan.  i.  14;    ii.  611,  46,  60; 


iv.  191,8;  V.  623;  vi.  35,211,  395. 
602;  vii  128,  264;  viii.  16,  110, 
529;  ix  603,9;  x.  370. 

Act  i.  61;  y.  26,53,  123,65, 


472.  642,  4,  57;  vi.  223;  vii.  182; 

X.  268. 
Rom.  iv.  276 ;  vi.   279 ;    vii. 

259.  85, 306,  25.  6,  55,  565 ;  ix.  1 22, 

470,  585 ;  x.  8,  223. 
1  Cor.  ii.  321,  658,  718;   iv. 

223;  V.  53,  331,  2,  7,  48f;  vi.  211, 

462,  532.  601;   vii.    120,  413,  43; 

viii.  63,  142,  63,  81,  8,  203,  25,  7 ; 

ix.  21,  444,  539,  687  ;  x.  270,  1. 

2  Cor.  V.  330-5;  ix.^39,  47; 


X.271. 

Gal.  X.  92,  6,  104 

Rph.  il  639;  iv.  297;  v.  59; 

vii.  128,288;  viii.  181,9. 
Phil.  v.  57,  85,  8,  9,  184;  vi. 

402,618;  vii.  49;  ix.  440,  611. 

Coloss.  vi.  3!»6 ;  ix.  609. 

1  1  hess.  iv.  539. 

2  Thcss.  V.  410;  vi.  396,  404. 

1  Tira.  V.  49,  56,  6:},  81,  92, 

104,  16,  54,  220,  40;    ix.  608;    x. 

191,  271,  2,  427,  38. 

■2  Tim.  vi.  396;  riil  109;  x. 


336. 

Tit  V.  57 ;  x.  268. 

Philem.  vi.  192,  638. 

Heb.  ii.  321,  03;  iii.  446;  iv. 

470;  V.  632;  vi.  396, 532;  vii.  440; 
viii.  89,  184,  5,  273. 
See  also  ii.  206,  487,  508  ;  iv.  171  ;  v. 
383;    viu.  390,  468;    ix.  642;    x. 
64,  91. 

—  l\fe  rf,  see  Georgius. 

liturgy  off  see  Liturgy. 

ChytrmtSf  ix.  89. 

Ciaconius,  ii.  683;    v.  11;   vi.  650;   ix. 

542. 
Cicero, 

De  invent  iii.  97;  ix.  178,  301,  7;  x. 
502,  11. 

—  oratore,  vL  52 ;  x.  47,  131,  629. 

—  partit  ii.  299. 
Ilortens.  vii.  286. 
Orator,  ii.  682;  iv.  519. 
Rhet  ad  Herenn.  x.  167,  631. 
Acad.  qq.  iv.  545. 

De  amic.  i.  72,  6,  8, 81,  5,  97  ;  iL  401  j 
ix.  32,  309 ;  x.  329. 

—  divinat  ii.  82;   iv.  118,  422;  vii. 
92 ;  viii  356 ;  x.  85,  204.  99. 

—  finn.  iii.  328,  84;  vl  618 ;  vii  177  ; 
ix.  308,  12,81,440;  x.  209. 
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De  legg.  i.  9;  ii.  103,432:  iz.  28,  95, 
807, 19,  593,  8 :  x.  81, 148,  210,  62, 
865,  413,  64. 

—  nat  deor.  ii.  462 ;  iiu  102 ;  It.  107, 
609,32;  ri.  101,24;  Tii.  274;  viii. 
46;  ix.  197:  x.  206.  12. 

—  rep.  iv.  220;  ix.  292. 

—  off  i.  82 ;  \l  299,  407,  33,  48,  526; 
iil  50,  312;  iv.  491,  537,  613,  5,  6, 
21-5,30,2;  vii.  91,  125,7,  569;  ix. 
112,  41,  221,51.  95;  x.  32,  9,81, 
100.  2,  17,  450,  61,  514.  21.  637. 

—  senect  i  eccxv,;  ii.  166;  iii.  818; 
iv.  70;  ▼.  591  ;  Tiii.  553;  x.  93. 

Somn.  Scip.  ii.  32,  169;  Tiil  255; 
X.93. 

Tusc.  qq.  ii.  173.  529,  45,  683;  iii. 
108,  311,  ^,  6,  8,  9,  21,  37.41,  3,  5, 
59,  71,  446,  50;  iv.  234,  41,  5,  9, 
54*;  vL  37;  viL  126,  466;  viii. 
287,  448,54t;  ix.  18;  x.93. 

Orationes, 

de  harusp.  resp.  x.  206. 

—  provinc  consul,  x.  95. 
in  Verr.  viil  509 ;  x.  266. 
philipp.  iil  196 ;  ix.  295 ;  x.  70, 185, 

611,98,601. 
pro  Arch.  x.  601. 

—  Caecin.  x.  503,  11. 

—  Ciel.  iv.  '204. 

—  Cluent  ix.  18,  290,  393  ;  x.  152, 
•-^73,  605,  629. 

—  Hacc.  X.  153. 

—  Font.  ix.  151. 

—  leg.  Manil.  x.  154. 

—  Liu'ar.  x.  516,  69. 

—  Mil  iv.  491 ;  ix.  34,  482  ;  x.  52. 

—  Mur.  iii.  312;  v.  262,  351. 

—  Plane,  ii.  334. 

—  Quinct.  iv.  91,  302 ;  x.  147. 

—  Rabir.  x.  173. 

—  Rose.  (Sext)  Amer.  ii.  617 ;  ix. 
263;  X.  460. 

comoed.  ii.  427. 

—  RulL  X.  148. 

—  Sext.  X.  1+7. 

—  TuU.  X.  51. 

£pp.  ad  Attic  ii.  480;  viiL  224;  ix. 

113;  X.  85,  215,  601. 
fain.  ii.  334;  iii.  98;  iv.  607; 

ix.  14.32,8;  x.  57,  197. 
-fratr.  ii.  334;  x.  156. 


See  also  vii.  95  ;  x.  134. 
Cichovius  {Nic.)  vi  416. 
Ciezus  {Petrut)  vi.  184, 
Ciletius,  i.  cccjcv. 
Clarendon,  L  xxv,  xevU,  ecxc* ;  iv.  205 ;  v. 

404;  vi297;  ix.  114. 
Clarui  (Julius)  ix.  199. 
Claudian,  ii.  9.  15 ;  iii.  205, 336 ;  iv.  211 , 

41;  vii.  468;  viii.  78,  88,  182,  7,67; 

ix.  25;  X.  40,  168,  73,  99,  3u6,  511, 

83,  4. 


Clavasio  (Aug.  de)  see  Skmma  angeUea, 

Cleanthet,  il  443,  66. 

ClearchuM  Solentu,  viil  401 ;  ix.  200. 

Clemangu  {Nic,  de)  x.  357,  74,  417. 

dement  Alexandrmut. 
Cohort  ad  gent  vL  215,  7,  619;  ix* 

440. 
Eclogae,  il  275  ;  ix.  300. 
Paedag.  il  181,  8.  247;  iil  129;  ir. 
137,  96.  231 ;  v.  651 ;  vl  16,  9,  36, 
145;  vii  37;   viil    18,  41,  3;  ix. 
356;    X.  15,  129,  42,  211,  360,  4^ 
590. 
Quia  dives  salv.  v.  SO,  70.  123. 
Strom.  I  5;  il  17,  67,  246,  90,  324, 
74,  408,  18,  21.  31,  43,  584,  676; 
iv.  89,  95,  152,  214,  25,  9,31,  65, 
71,  337,  476,  8,  613;    v.  857,  90, 
434,  7,  86,  589;  -vl  131,  215,  7, 
342,  88,  405,  25,  6.  618.  9,  41 ;  vii. 
53,  70,  114,  265,  322,  3.  41.  82,  97, 
9,  414 ;  viil  7,  255,  386,  557,  627, 
'ix.  11,  Z5,  56,  300,  13,  413,  28,  40, 
4,  54,  699,  621 ;  x.  101,  6,  10,  31, 
Z55,  424,  6,  508. 

RotMMUt* 


Epistt  V.  81,  42.  123.  49,  72,  84,  99, 
200,21,490,624;  vi.  219. 

Ad  Cor.  iv.  542 ;  v.  2 1 .  83,  6, 96,  325 ; 
vii  66,  119  ;  viil  317. 

—  Jacob.  V.  61,  134,  327;  ix.  204, 
649;  X.278. 

Constitt  apost  I  17,  34;  il  190,  272, 
431. 649,  53 ;  iil  303 ;  t.  24, 52,  95, 
240,  324,  7,  624;  vl  26;  viii  116, 
9;  ix.  379,  458,  595;  x.  190,  349, 
54,9,431,8. 

Recogn.  viil  550 ;  ix.  441-,  9. 

Apud£u8eb.iv.210;  v.  51,2;  x.442. 

See  also  viil  47. 

{pope)  iii._x.  483. 

VI. — vi.  189. 

VIII.- vl  470;  ix.  485. 


Clementinet^  vl  6;   ix.  112;  x.  17,  88, 

50.  430. 
CUmentiut  {Aecan.)  x.  484. 
Clencherut,  v.  407. 
CUchtoveut,  ix.  593. 
Climacut  {&  Joan,)  il  109 ;  iil  209 ;  vii. 

428,  48. 
Codex  Justiniani,  see  Justittianns, 

Theodotianus,  see  Theodotins, 

Coelestinus{pope)  iil  381 ;  iv.  395 ;  v.  42, 
241 ;  vii  200.  25,  315 ;  ix  649. 

{Claud,)  viil  375. 

Coeliu*  Aurelianus,  viil  414. 

Rhodiginue,  iiL  12,  183 ;  ix.  72 ;  x. 

586. 
Cognatus  {Gilh.)  v.  507 ;  X.  899. 
Coignel,  viii.  461. 
Cointus  SmymauSf  viil  407. 
Coke  {l(obert)v.  ^91, 
Coleritlge,  I  cccxxviiL ;  vl  497 ;  viii.  543. 
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CoUier,  viii.  5S7. 

€)ohtmeUa,  viL  164. 

Cumber,  L  xvi.  cclviui  r.  371 ;  viii.  160s. 

C<me*tor,ir.  16;  yiii.  150;  ix.  183;  x. 

887. 
Comhet  {Ph.  de)  ▼.  359. 
Comtolus,  viii  490;  ix.  149. 
ConeiUa, 

Afr.il  154;  v.  456. 
Agath.  V.  141,  61,  250,  328;  vii  224, 
439 ;  viiL  33,  127,  93 ;  x.  98,  310. 
Ancjr.  ii.  699;   iil  421;   v.  71,  99, 
106,  10,  34;  vi  189;  vil  454;  x. 
428,  32. 
Antioch.  v.  90,  1 1 1  -6,  30,  5,  6, 43, 53, 
5,  60,  80,  2,  4,  95,  293;  viii.  189, 
818,23;  X.  326. 
Antisiodor.  t.  172 ;  ix.  698 ;  x.  309, 26. 
Aquil  T.  140. 
Aquisgr.  v.  49 ;  x.  482. 
Arausic  L — v.  115,27,  8,  648;   viL 
457. 

—  II.— vii.  44,  54 ;  viii.  282. 
Arelat.  I. — ^iii.  372,  419;  v.  108,  ZS, 

211,643,67;  vii.  396,  7. 

—  II.— it  699;  V.  103,  210,  643,  67; 
X.310. 

Arimin.  x«  213. 

Anrelian.  i. — ^iii  59;  iv.  76 ;  v.  124(f) 

—  III.— iiL  421  ;  v.  161;  ix.  465:  x. 
96. 

Basil,  vi.  365. 

Bituric  V.  653,  66. 

Bracar.  I.— viil  189;  x.  326. 

—  III.— ix.  541  ;  X.  407. 
Byiac.  V.  193. 

Cabilon.  vi.  529 ;  vii.  440 ;  ix.  396. 
Cfes.  Aug.  ix.  540. 
Carisiac.  vL  80. 
Carthag. 

—  sub  Cypr.  AD.  254  ;  v.  49. 

—  (Greeks')  v.  180,  60,  91. 

—  II.— V.  101, 41,  54,  6,  7  ;  viL  454 ; 
X.826. 

—  III.— iU.  262  ;  v.  116,  75,  89,  205, 
454;  viii  221. 

—  IV.— L  26;  iii  372;  v.  103,  17, 
S6,  42,  92,  212,  50;  vii.  453,  6; 
viii.  127  ;  X.  324,  6. 

—  v.— X.  310. 

—  VI. — V.  456. 

Chalcedon.  il  429  ;  v.  7,  57,  62,  100, 
14,  7,  37,  41,  3,  53,  4,  60,  3,  6,  71, 
2,  9,  80,  1,  5,  95,  8,  209,  10,  2, 
20,  451;  vi.  222,  44»;  viU.  815, 
638;  X.  255,  6,  94,  316. 

Constant  v.  446;  vi.  208,  59,  Z65, 
593;  ix.  542,  619;  x.  874. 

Constantinopol. 

—  I.— V.  90,  6,  114,  70,  97,  205;  vi. 
222,457;  x.  294,  435. 

—  sub  Menna,  v.  826,  31,  8. 

—  IL— X.  287,  54,  61, 94. 

I.  A  a 


CoDStantbopol.  III.— r.  476;  vi.  8$S, 
419,  640. 

—  in  Trullo,  iii  209;  v.  26,  53,  90, 
115,  80,  60,  79,  328,  431,  50—8, 
90;  vi.  66,  249,  838;  ix.  856,425, 
57;  X.  485. 

—  A.D.  754.— vi.  153,  68,  217,  859; 
ix.  446 

—  IV.— v!  174,  451,  79 ;  ix.  446. 
Dalmat  vi.  4,  277. 

Eliber.  ii.  858,  421,  647,  99;  v.  122, 

612,  42,  8 ;  vi  215;  vii  897,  454; 

via.  147,  8,  656;  ix.  245,  416,699; 

X.  414,  591. 
Epaun.  V.  108,60,  1,206. 
Ephes.  V.  90,  142,  71 ;  vi.  187,  444; 

ix.641,9;  X.  225,61,443. 
Florent.  V.   484;    vi  444,  81,  564; 

viii  560;  ix.  651. 
Forojui  ix.  462. 

Franco!  v.  62 ;  vi  216  ;  ix.  446. 
Gangr.  ii  322;  v.  90,  154,  9,  95 ;  ix. 

356  ;  X.  849,  485,  76. 
Gendlly,  v.  405;  vi  420;  ix.  654. 
Hispai  V.  118,  4,  7,  24,  91,  8,  220,  1. 
Illyr.  V.  206. 
Laod.  i  18;  ii  481;  iii  209;  v.  62, 

108,  88,  60—4,  81,  2,  219,  94,  325, 

8.  454,  648,  7,  64;    vi   189;    vii 

454;  viii  480;  ix.  457,  60,  3;  x. 

852,  405. 
Later,  i. — x.  288,  53. 

—  Ill, — viii  48. 

—  IV.— ii  655 ;  V.  480 ;  vi.  212,  508 ; 
viii  471;  x.  52. 

—  v.— V.  507;  vi.  283,  539;  ix.  651, 
4;  X.263. 

Lugd.  vi.  238. 

Matiscon.  viii  221;  ix.  462,  8;  x. 
226,  89. 

Meld.v.  124;  x.  482. 

Milevit.  ii  276 ;  v.  297,  552. 

Mogunt  vi  632  ;  ix.  446. 

Neo-Ctesar.  iv.  82,  111 ;  v.  454,  552, 
83;  ix.245. 

Nicsn.  I.— i  28 ;  ii.  469,  698,  9  ;  iii 
421 ;  V.  89,  100,  2,  16,  35,  42,  62, 
6,  70,  80,  5,  303  ;  vi.  189.  222;  vii 
224;  viii  41 ;  ix.  88,  197,  608,  18  ; 
X.  851,  2, 418. 

—  II.— ii.  121;  V.  454;  vi  153,  68, 
217, 609,  26,  35,  9,  42 ;  ix.  428,  47. 

OxoD.  ix.  466. 
Paris.  I.— X.  482. 

—  III.— ix.  895. 

—  VI vi.  221 ;  va  439 ;  ix.  462. 

—  AD.  1170.— V.  480. 
See  also  v.  628. 

Ratispon.  vii  310. 

Ravenn.  x.  238. 

Regeuse,  v.  103. 

Remense  ii. — viii.  493. 

Rom.  sub  Sylv.  v.  41,  210  j  vi  219. 
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Rom.  tub  SymmAcho,  z.  S09. 

—  A.D.  179;  ▼.480. 

Sardic.  ▼.  62,  94,  101,  5,  IS,  80,  7,  81, 

200,  445. 
SenoQ.  ▼.  628 ;  ti.  632 ;  ix.  446. 
Sinuess.  ▼.  450. 
TarracoD.  ▼.  667  ;  x.  810. 
TauriD.  y.  141. 
Toletanum. 

!•— ▼.  127,   84,  457;    ix.  540;    x. 

826. 
n.—ix.  896. 
IIL— ▼.  159,  206  ;  tU.  897,  489,  54, 

7  ;  viii.  83  ;  ix.  466. 
IT.— r.  159,  288;  x.  872,  418. 
v.— X.  191. 

VI.— X.  191.3,222.  94. 
VIII.— ▼.  49, 667 ;  ix.  287 ;  x.  40. 
IX.— X.  226,  88. 
X.— X.  74. 
XI.— il  65S  ;  vi.  26. 
XII.— V.  881  ;  X.  814. 
Tribur.  iiu  59 ;  vi.  234 ;  x.  476. 
Trident  v.  45*;  vi.  15,  6.  20.  162,  4, 
88,  228,  81,  56,  7,  75,  817,  82,  70, 
471,  9.  92.  503.  10.  83.  613.  53; 
viu  415,  61;  viii.  90;  ix.  viL  45, 
806,20,542;  x  55,  373,  483. 
Turon.  i.— v.  161. 

—  II.— ix.  698 ;  x.  809.  26. 

—  III.— viii.  225 :  ix.  465. 
See  also  ix.  5 15. 
Valentin,  i. — vii.  400. 
Vase,  II.— V.  159. 
Venet  v.  160,  1,  222. 
Vera.  X.  826. 

Vienn-  vL  283. 

Worms,  v.  458. 
CotUnckj  viii.  488. 
dnutantine,  v.  441.  5 ;  viii  825;  ix.  460, 

4.  5 ;  X.  850. 
Constit.  apostoL  see  Clement  Romanut, 
Conizen,  x.  1 19. 

Conway  (lord),  i.  echxxvL  viL  xetit 
Copui  (Alanut),  v.  475  ;  vi.  608,  13. 
Corduhensit  (Antoniut)  vi.  240. 
Cornelius  (pope)  v.  31,  110,  88;  x.  869. 

Oallttt,  see  Maximianut. 

—  Nepoi,  see  Nepos, 
Cotin^  V.  296. 

Cotter,  vi  848,  461. 

Coton  (pire),  vi  145. 

Cottneilt,  aee  Concilia. 

Cooarrumat,  vi.  250  ;  viii  490. 

Cranmer,  v.  238,  48. 

Cranmer't  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 

Crantxiut,  see  Krantziut. 

CrettweU,  vi  280,  8,  868;  viii  467,  76, 

8,85. 
Cromerut,  ii  682 ;  x.  242. 
Crutiut  (Mart.)  vi  562. 
Cupert,  vi  461. 
Cmropalatet,  iii  12. 


Cmrtimt,  ii  427 ;  vii  271  ;  x.  94, 512. 
Cuta  (card,  of)  v.  445-8 ;  vi  24,  5.  228, 

76,  458,  9,  562 ;  viii  531 ;  x.  222, 56, 

878. 
Cutpiniant  ii  688;  ix.  881 ;  x.  126,  251. 
Cyprian  (S.) 

Ad  Demetr.  ii  855;  vi  199,  566; 
vii.  198,  223;  viii  486;  x.  190. 

Concil.  Carth.  v.  49;  vi.  222;  x.  878- 

De  ablut  ped.  vi  379 ;  vii  562. 

—  alcat.  X.  587.  90. 

—  bapt.  Christi,  vi  5 18. 

—  bono  patient,  iv.  638. 
pudidt.  iii  59. 

—  coen.  Dom.  ii  648;  vi  71,  185, 
94;  vii  198;  viii  17,  41,  110-4, 
209.28. 

—  dupi  martyr,  viii.  199,  201. 

—  exbort  martyr,  vi  620 ;  ix.  ^SS, 

—  hab.  vjrg.  x.  128. 

—  lapsis,  iv.  582;  vi  566;  vii  116, 
41.  2.  419,  68,  9,  88;  vui  55,89, 
180,203;  ix.451;  x.  409. 

—  mortai  iv.  30 ;  vii.  27. 

—  op.  et  eleem.  vi  597 ;  vii.  220. 

—  orat.  Dom.  ii  470 ;  viii  ^. 

—  singni  cler.  viii  165;  x.  416. 

—  spir.  8.  viii  107. 

—  uncL  vi.  184,  46. 

—  unit  ecci  ii  196 ;  v.  82,  184,  204 ; 
vi  219,  21 ;  viii  127,  474;  x.  875. 

—  zelo  et  liv.  ii.  205.  - 
Sodoma.  iv.  539. 

Test  adv.  Jud.  (ad  Qairin.)  v.  825 ; 
vi  620 ;  viii.  90 ;  ix.  453. 

Epist  i  34;  ii  155,  389,  407;  iii 
262,  419;  v.  15,  49.  94-8,  117,  SS, 
68-7,  78,  84-8,  206,  10,  9,  20,  99, 
876.  85,  465,  519,  29,  97.  639;  vi 
57,  189,  219.  345,  54,  509,  47,  98 ; 
vii  131,  250.  896-9.  400,  19.  65, 
64,  5.  71 ;  viii  55,  156.  61.  9,  80, 
9,  203.  806.  14-8.  21 ;  ix.  547;  x. 
270,  822.  5,  75,  409, 18,  37. 

—  ad  Antonian.  i v.  81,  288 ;  vii  897. 
Cflpcil.  i  32 ;  vi  48 ;  viii  228 ; 

ix.  535,  40. 
Comei  i  42;  v.  40,  101,  2,  5, 

89,  463,  654 ;  vi  822 ;  x.  279. 

Donat.  ii.  41 ;  vi  525 ;  ix.  488. 

Fclic  iv.  80. 

Fid.  ii  266,  72,  8;  v.  545;  vi 

26;  vii.  324;  ix.  462. 

—  FL  Papian.  v.  40,  198,  5 ;  x. 
276. 

Jubaian.  v.  28, 81,  629,  89;  viii 

811;  ix.693. 

lapsos,  V.  42,  7;  vii  54. 

Magn.  iv.  258 ;  v.  47 ;  x.  869. 

Pompei.  v.  474,  86 ;  vi,  870,  92, 

412.  8;  ix.  614,  43,  95;  x.  442. 
— ^  Pompon,  iv.  45. 
Quint  fratr.  v.  474. 
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Bpist  ad  Rogatian.  t.  47, 180, 9 ;  Tiii 

S15. 

Stephan.  y.  252,  624, 62. 

See  also  i.  47 ;  viii.  141. 
CyriU  {S.)  rf Alexandria. 
Ad  Euopt.  TiiL  17 ;  is.  601. 
ApoL  pro  xii.  capitt  YiiL  109. 
CoDtr.  anthropomorph.  ii   146 ;    yu. 

250 1  Yiil  40. 

—  Jul.  aposUt  ii.  47, 495  ;  yL  401- 
4;  YiL855;  ix.  413,610;  x.  168. 

Be  ador.  in  sp.  et  Yer.  Yiii.  119. 
•»  iDcarn.  unig.  yI.  18. 

—  rect  fid.  ad  regin.  YiL  S55, 

—  Trinitate,  y.  407  ;  vi.  1 15. 

et  pers.  Christi,  ix.  606. 

Theaaur.  y.  48 ;  Yi  215,  607. 
In  Gen.  z.  494. 

—  LcYit.  X.  422. 

—  Eaai.  Yi  468. 

—  S.  Joan.  i.  14,  53 ;  ii.  61 1,  45,  67, 
720;  Y.  82;  yi.  12,  47,  82,  108,  25, 
ZSi  YiL  813;  YiiL  41,  88,  109;  ix. 
484;  X.  191,  386. 

Epistt.  Y.  490 ;  x.  252,  4. 

—  ad  CcBlett  x.  812. 

—  Joan.  Antioch.  episc.  yL  445. 

—  Succens.  Yii.  S55. 
Fragm.  ii.  666. 

Item  ap.  Oratian.  in  deer.  x.  6ZS.     . 
See  also  YiiL  817 ;  ix.  650. 

of  Jerusalem,  i.  4;  il  199. 284, 

7,  41,  245, 6,  855,  66, 686, 7 1 6,  9 ;  iiL 
262.  874;  Y.  31,  52,  3.  240.  324,  619, 
20. 41,  52, 3. 64-7  ;  Yi.  18.  57,  94. 154, 
95,  267,  398.  549.  666  ;  YiL  67,  281  ; 
Yiii.  22,  9,  90,  125;  ix.  601,  84,  50; 
X.  336,  69,  446. 

—  mtmachus,  Iy.  282. 

DaUU,  Y.  488  ;  Yi  582. 
Damascenus  (S.  Joan.) 
De  duab.  Yolunt.  x.  644. 

—  hspres.  y.  SUS  ;  ix.  854. 

—  imagin.  iL  335 ;  y.  42,  331,  3,  4. 
489 ;  yL  219,  622.  34;  ix.  447. 

—  ortbod.  fid.  L  47  ;  ii  235.  464;  y. 
90,  327,  Z5,  409,  38,  86,  661 ;  vi. 
44,153,217,399,413,27;  Yii.94; 
YiiL  15;  ix.  9,  428,  593,  609;  x. 
836. 

ParalL  x.  191. 

See  also  y.  529. 

(Nicotaut)  X.  182,  544. 

Damatciut,  YiiL  108. 

Damatut,  y.  104,  10,  22,  3,  SZ,  466  ;  x. 

875. 
Damkouderim  iJodocwi)  x.  590. 
Damianus  {Petnu)  ii.  684;  Iy.  81,  426  ; 

yL5. 
DanitutiLftmbertuM)  Y.  119;  Z.  201, 590. 
Danie,  iL  493. 
DariUh  iv.  298. 

A 


Davison^  Iy.  566. 

De  capUefontium  {archiep,  Catar.)  yL  45. 

Deeiiu,  ix.  x. ;  x.  484. 

Decretah/il  112;  iiL  190;  y.  9;  vL  248, 
50.  75, 7,  481,  97,  500,  77 ;  viL  500, 
82  ;  YiiL  467,  77,  86,  90 ;  ix.  104,  12, 
8.  324.  6,  76,  97.  560 ;  x.  12,  33,  8, 9, 
45,  6,  52,  60,  83,  6,  139.  57,  84,  219, 
24.  87,  307,  42,  96,  430,  6,  87,  509, 
14,  27,  38,  9,  78.  91. 

Decretum,  L  26;  iL  113,  459,696;  iiL 
420.  1.4;  iY.  82;  y.  90,  124-8,  51,  5, 
8,  60.  9,  438.  48.  52-9,  64,  8,  77,  9, 
85,  90,  642,  6,  57.  03,  7 ;  vi.  28,  39, 
40.  8,  64,  78,  110,  49,  52,  5,  6,  61,  75, 
208,  10, 9,  24,  31,  4S.  367,  57, 71, 427, 
60.  505,  6,  30,  4,  94;  viL  96,  202,  364, 
440,55 ;  viiL  15.6.  33,  8,  9,  40,  3,  127, 
49,  58,  79.  93,  289,  330,  477  ;  ix.  44, 
88,  127,  97,  215,  31,  40. 3,  99,  376. 96, 
466,541,693.7;  x.  8,  14,8,57.  9,  71, 
108, 89,  46, 55,  76.  91,218.  26,  38,  53, 
7,  819,  68,  71,  96,  400,  14,  8,  28,  30, 
5,  8,  46,  81,  2,  503,  Z5,  8,  48,  83,  91. 

Dedekemnu,  ix.  vL 

Defoe,  L  eczcvL 

Delrio  (Martinut)  iiL  341 ;  vL  623 ;  viiL 
479. 

Demetrius  Chomatenus,  x.  215,  58. 

Demoeritus,  x.  133,  577. 

Demosthenes,  iv.  298;  viL  24,  94,  213; 
YiiL  57 ;  ix.  284,  300 ;  x.  136,  490. 

Des  Maiseaux,  i.  tcUii. 

De  Voidn,  ix.  496. 

Diaeonus  (Joannes)  vi.  5. 

Diana,  Yi.  274:  ix.  vi,  viu;  x.  113. 

Dic^arckus,  ii.  334. 

Dicteogenes,  x.  452. 

Didoclatius,  v.  257,  99. 

Didymms,  Yiii..516. 

(ff  Alexandria,  vL  115. 


Digest,  ii.  381, 422,  30.  45,  613,  707 ;  iiL 
59,  127,  84,  90;  iv.  226,  7;  vL  62; 
YiL  127,  379.  93;  viiL  256,  848,  415. 
87,  91;  ix.  106.  234,  81,  3, 5,  95,  30K, 
32,  41,  Q^,  76,  87,  91,  4.  547;  x.  8,  28, 
9,  39,  40.  1,  52,  7,  60,  2,  6,  89,  111, 
7-9,  25.  Z5,  44.  5,  8.  50-6,  Q6,  71,  2, 
7,  9,  80,  266.  84,  6,  363.  91.  459,  61. 

4.  71,  2,  6,  9,  82.4.  9,  92,  3,  8,  9, 
501-17,  20,  1,  8,  30,  1.  8.  40,  70,  3, 

5,  8,  80,  9,  625,  8,  9,  37.  8.  58. 

Dio  Cassius  (or  Cocceius)  i.  4 ;  iL  64,  509, 
613;  iv.  60,372,480;  v.536;  vL63]; 
vii.  127 ;  viiL  70.  98  ;  ix.  377.  81,  93, 
401,  505;  X.  88,  130,  52,  63,  95,  210. 
641. 

—  {Prus.)  Chryswtomus,  iv.  200,  45, 57, 
611 ;  viL  270,  419;  ix.  295,  300,  77; 
X.  129. 

—  Syracusantis,  x.  141. 

Diodoms  Sic»Uis,  ii.  370,  419,  708;  iiL 
59,  137,  452;   iv.  112,  403,  78;   vL 
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631;  Tu.  J4;  ▼ui.  147,  554;  ix.  877, 

428;  X.  119,20,6,209,  12. 
Diogenes  Babjflonhu,  viL  166. 
■  Laertius, 

ProGBm.  T.  557. 

Anachtn.  it.  620 ;  x.  39. 

Anaxag.  x.  88. 

Antisth.  iii.  374;  !▼.  159. 

Aristip.  W.  529;  ▼iii.  Id8. 

Bias,  viii.  511;  ix.  178. 

Bion,  iv.  159,  485. 

Chilo,  ii.  683  ;  ix.  20. 

Chryaip.  ix.  378. 

Cleanth.  iii.  348 ;  x.  88. 

CraL  ii.  394. 

Diog.  ix.  63,160;  ix.  378. 

Emped.  x.  88. 

Epicur.  iy.  197;  ix.  800. 

PeriAod.  x.  52. 

PUtt.  X.  594. 

Pythag.  L  cccxviiLf  iL  424,  7,  574; 
ix.293. 

Socr.  iv.  190,  231. 

Speatipp.  iii.  852. 

Thai.  ii.  682. 

Theophr.  vii.  418. 

Xenocr.  ix.  314. 

Zeno,  lY.  53 ;  x.  88,  620. 
Dwnyehu  {pope)  ▼.  178. 

bUhop  rf  Corinth ^  X.  419. 

(he  poet,  ii.  697 ;  iii.  397. 

—^^  of  AUsandriat  ii.  664;    ▼.  130; 

yiii.  528 ;  x.  351. 
— —  the  Areopagite, 

De  ccalett  hierarch.  it.  10,  40;  viii. 
119. 

—  ecclet.  hierarch.  i.  41,  5,  eccxvL; 
u.  245,  65,  70;  v.  25,  87,  96,  110, 
28,  219,  93,  331,  2,  616,  40-7,  61  ; 
Ti.  26,  159,  99,  221,  551,  67:  vii. 
286, 820 ;  viii.  88,  179 ;  x.  369,  71. 

—  div.  nom.  ii.  140;  iv.  514;  vL  102, 
887;  vii.  135;  ix.  132,504. 

Epistt  iL  39. 

ad  Demoph.  iii.  161 ;  iv.  81. 

Myst  theol.  ii.  300. 
Cato,  viiL  508 ;  ix.  128,  452 ;  x. 

111,72, 

Exiguus,  V.  295. 

HaUcamoiseiuist  ii.  564;  iv.  218, 

80;  ix.  393;  x.  145,  212,  3,  457. 
Dioicorides,  iii.  396. 
JHpkUus,  iv.  476. 
Directory,  v.  252,  67. 
Dorf,  Chitarch  history,  i.  xxi,j  vi.  811,  7, 

570. 
Doleman,  x.  200. 

Donatus  (on  Terence)  x.  496,  609. 
Dorotheus,  archimandrite  of  Palestine,  x. 

114,841. 

ftp.  of  Tyre,  ii.  148;  v.  23-5, 

84,  64,  76. 
Dorteheu9,  viii.  265. 


Dositheus,  iv.  587. 

D'Oysat  {card,)  vl  262. 

Dracontimt,  viii.  400,  2. 

Driedo,  vi.  223,  457. 

Drusius,  iL  601 ;  viiL  55S. 

Duarenus  {Franeiscus)  x.  374. 

Dubraoius,  ii.  43. 

/lKCa)»^^vi.232,67;  vii.  139;  viiL  507. 

Du  Choul,  ix.  696. 

Dudithius,  vi.  258. 

Dugdale,  i.  cchi.  LrxjciL ;  v.  611. 

Dukes,  viiL  258,  509,  10. 

Dupin,  V.  463 ;  vL  80. 

Z)«  Pfc<«#,  iv.  444  ;v.  119. 

Duppa^  L  xlii. 

Durandus  (Gul)  iv.  76 ;  v.  500;  vi.  599; 

ViiL  89 ;  ix.  539,  687  ;  x.  35*A  417. 

{Jo.  SUph.)  vi.  195. 

a  S.  Poreiano,  v.  476 ;  vi.  12,  58, 

104,  27,  90,  202,  48,  634;    ix.  135, 

427 ;  X.  439. 
Dure%a,  vL  25. 
Dyer's  Reports,  ix.  101. 

E,  W.  referred  to,  vi.  890.  7, 414,  22.  06. 
9.  70,  2,  535,  6,  45,  hi,  6,  9,  66-77, 
90,  1,  9,  600.  8,  12,  8,  9,  20-4,  84^  5. 
Eadgar,  v.  10,  199. 
Ebionit,  Evangelium,  iL  191. 
Eccles,  Biography  { Wordsworth)  L  xxUL 

xxxL  iv,  xUv,  ecxxvi,  UL 
Eckius,  V.  363,  416,  60. 
Edinburgh  Review,  L  c/xzx. 
Edwards,  i.  ecUxxvii, 
Eginardus,  vi.  615. 
Egyptian  anachorets,  vii.  880. 

liturgy,  see  Liturgy, 

Eleutherius,  vi.  220. 
Elias  Cretensis,  x.  869. 

Levita,  ii.  605  ;  viiL  510.  24. 

Eliezer  {R.)  iv.  207 ;  viii.  515;  ix.  350. 
Elizabeth  {Queen),  Injunctions,  vi.   182; 

ix.466. 
Elyshts  Neapolitanus,  vi.  459. 
Emonerius,  vi.  273. 
Empedocles,  iv  Z9 ;  viii.  881. 
Ennius,  iiL  4(6;  iv.  195;  v.  351;  viL 

92 ;  X.  499. 
Ennodius,  ii.  491 ;  x.  497. 
Ephrem  Syrus,  iiL  306;  v.  43;  vi.   14S, 

204;  viL  399;  viiL  390;  ix.  274. 
Epicharmui,  iii.  838. 
EpictetuM  (una  cam  Arriani  comment.) 

iL  8,  225,  31,  817,  79,  417,  61,  522; 

iiL  8.  44,  5,  71,  4,  9.  86.  7,  102.  10.  1, 

37,  80,  211 ;  iv.  206,  25,  307,  26, 407, 

12,  5,  6,  9.  26,  7,  55ii,  611 ;  viL  386 ; 

ix.  44 ;  X.  365. 
Epicurus,  iiL  288;  ix.  20,  300,  11. 
Epiphanius, 

Adv.  h«r.  i.  18,  24,  7.  80.  4.  7,  clxiL  ; 
ii.  6,  191.  245,  59,  833,  7,  508.  86, 
58,  67,  86,  601,  716;  iiL  262,  85, 
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387 ;  W.  42 ;  v.  26, 3+,  54-6, 62,  95, 
109,  15,6,62,  7.80,  188,96,211. 

20,  818,  25-9.  82,  92,  406,  41 ;  vi. 
187,  94,  5,  213,  399,  442,  69,  89, 
548,  649;  vii.  27,  254,  323,  50; 
viii.  296,  313.  9,70;  ix.  354,  425, 
44,  64,  506,  618,  35;  x.  351,  418, 

21,  37. 

Ancoratufl,  ii.  664 ;  vL  148,  441 ;  viii. 

27,111. 
De  vitt.  prophett  u.  666, 
Epist  ad  Joan.  Uierosol.  vL  215 ;  ix. 

445. 
Expos,  fid.  cathol.  IL  84;  x.  351. 
Erasmus, 
Adag.  iv.  290,  422;  vi.  20;  viiL  162, 

511,65;  X.  126. 
Annott.  in  S.  Basil,  y.  488,  9. 

S.  Uieron.  y.  485  ;  vi.  533. 

Apol.  adv.  men.  Hisp.  v.  434. 

Catech.  vi.  631. 

Colloq.  i.  celUi. 

Declar.  ad  csnsnr.  vL  331,  559;    x. 

433. 
Epistt.  V.  270;  vl  391;  viiL  225;  x. 

383. 
Exomolog.  vi.  524. 
In  S.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  v.  558  ;  vii.  64. 

—  S.  Marc.  ii.  601. 

—  S.  Joan,  vi  38. 

—  Rom.  vii.  380. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  582;  ix.  438. 

—  1  Tim.  V.  103. 

—  Tit.  V.3S8. 
ErigenOf  v.  159. 

Escobar  {Ant.  de)  vi.  246,  8,  502. 
— —  (Joannes)  a  Corro,  vi.  524. 
E^penaeus,  vL   166,  241,  430;  x.  224, 

417. 
Estius,  i.  cUil  \l  588;  vi  603. 
Elherius,  vi.  442. 
Eubulus,  ii.  535. 
Eucherius  (or  Eusebius)  LugduMtnsis,  v. 

630;  ix  651. 
Euehologim,  i  7,  40,  51-3;  v.  611,  43; 

vi516. 
Eud<rmon  Joannes,  vi  279,  83,  501 ;  viii. 

465,76,80,90;  x.  200. 
Emgraphius  (on  Terence)  x.  496. 
^if^5tfiiM,  vi  6;i5. 
£»/a2ii»,  V.  485;  x.  221. 
.  Eumenius,  ii  542. 
Eunapius,  ii  42,  475;    v.  256,  62  i   x. 

365. 
EuodiuSf  ii.  328. 
EupoUs,  ii  479. 
Euripides, 

Alcestis,  ix.  673 ;  x.  135. 

Androm.  ii  9;  ili  127;  ix.  374;  x. 
480. 

Archcl.  X.  499. 

Bacchs,  ii.  113:  x.  205. 

Chrysipp.  vii  151,  68,  341. 


Crespb.  ii  452. 

CreL  i  II. 

Danaid.  iv.  131. 

Diet  ix.  289. 

Hecuba,  iv.  240,  8,  51-8.  60,  3,  6-9; 

vi2,  325;  ix.  13;  x.  327. 
Helena,  ii.  150. 
Heraclidse,  ix  469. 
Here.  fur.  iii  62. 
Hippolytus,  ix.  31,  203;  x.  588. 
Ino,  ii.  688. 
Ion,  ii40;  iv.  309. 
Iph.  Aui  iv.  625 ;  v.  55 ;  viii  538. 
Iph.  Taur.  ii  236. 
Licymn.  i  27. 
hied,  I.  ecxxx.  iii  109;  iv.  1S9,  22U; 

vii.  342;  viii  131,537. 
—  (altera)  iv.  607. 
Melanippe.  ii  429. 
Orest.  ii  32;    v.  283;   vii  293;  ix. 

21. 
Plicen.  ii  36;  iv.  93;  x.  103,  99. 
Rhesus,  iv.  114. 
Suppi  V.  18  ;  X.  205. 
Incert.  ii  393;  iii  111;  iv.  214,  25, 

281    bis;    v.   363;    vi  523;    viii 

348 ;  ix.  675. 
Eusebius  (pope)  v.  31,  123. 

Emissenus,  i  47;  ii  195,  719  j 

V.  29,  3a  1,  624,  57 ;  vii  463 ;  viii.  33, 
8,43;  ix.  651,76;  X.  336. 

PamphiU' 

Chron.  ii  616,  82;    v.  456;    x.  88, 

346. 
Deinonstr.  evang.  ii  148 ;  iv.  352 ;  vi 

204,586;  viii  189. 
Hist.  EccL  i  37 ;  ii  63,  169.  81,  319, 

424,  567,  88,  90;  iii  110,  82,  347  ; 

iv.  70,  210,  303,  436,  43,  54,  518, 

81 ;  V.  13,  25,  8,  33,  1,  4,  7,  8,  48, 

51-8,  63,  4,  7,  70,  82,  91-7,  6,  9, 

100,  10,  6,  7,  23,  30,  13,  50,  68,  70, 

7,  8,  81,  3,  215,  39,  93,  390,  413, 
29,  80,  3,  5,  74,  90,  510,  602,  39, 
40,  59;  vi.  138,  48,  348,  69,  407, 
13,  5,  25,  8,  587,  659;  vii  343, 
487 ;  is.  354,  6, 541, 615,  6 ;  x.  45, 
96,  127,  302,  5,  35,  45,  7,  50,  69, 
419,  42,  62. 

Prsp.  evang.  i  5 ;  ii.  98,  676 ;   iv. 

252 ;  vi.  107,  217 ;  ix.  162,  76, 428, 

54 ;  X.  88,  508. 
Theolug.  eccles.  vi  35,  7;  viii  18. 
Vit  Const.  M.  V.  90,  173,  324,  51,  80, 

8,  530 ;  viii  325,  460 ;  x.  252,  4, 
405. 

Philadelphus,  x.  201. 

sec  Eucherius. 


Eustaihius  (in  Horn,)  i  9,  10,  6,  22;  ii 
115,  377  ;  X.  126,  494,  7,631,  59. 

abp.  ojf  Antioch,  vi.  426. 

(or  Eumathius)  macremboUtes, 


X.  494. 
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Euihymim,  iL  828,  611,  72;  r.  41,  898, 

484,628;  tk  219. 
EutropiuSf  X.  204. 
Bvagrku,  il  121  ;   t.  404,  49,  602 ;  z. 

115,258. 
Evarutut,  z.  481. 
Evelyn  wtemoirt  and  papers,  L  xtig,  iqq. 

pasAim ;  ix.  857. 
Extravagant,  ri.  220,  42,  76,  288,  870, 

453,  5,  70,  553,  75,  7 ;  Tiii.  825,  527 ; 

X.  14,  263,485,7,93. 


Faber  (Jacobus)  tu.  262. 
Fabianutf  tIL  448  ;  viiL  127,  98. 

Fioghus,  vi.  627  ;  ix.  447. 

Fabitts  Incamatust  li,  227-9,  40,  2,  50. 
Fabriciws,  I  60;  ir.  73,  897;   ▼.  487; 

ix.  583;  x.  633. 

(Outdo),  il  605. 
Fabrot,  x.  97. 
Facundus.lL  689;  vi.  158. 
Fagius  (Paulus)  L  ccxxiu.  ii.  468;    iv. 

245,  493  ;  viii.  251,  515  ;  ix.  898. 
Fauchety  ix.  696. 
Faucfteur  (Mich,  le)  vl  168. 
FaustinuSt  vL  128. 
Faustus,  iii.  372 ;  Yii.  12. 
Felibien,  x.  458. 
Felinus,  yi.  283. 
Felix  the  Manichee,  ▼.  105. 
Ferdinandus  ab  Inciso,  see  Inciio, 

'  Quir,  de  Salazart  see  Salazar, 
Ferrandus  (Fulgentius)  x.  418. 
Ferus,  vi.  12,  520 ;  vii.  56  ;  ix.  429. 
Festus,  h.  20S  i  x.  141,213. 
Feuardentius,  v.  373  ;  vi.  345  ;  x.  200. 
Feud,  constitt.  x.  297. 
Ficklerus,  x.  200. 
Filliucius,  viii.  480. 
Fioghus  (Fabianus),  see  FabianuM. 
Firmicus  (JuUus)  il.  40 ;    vL  635  ;    vii. 

814. 
FirmiUan,  v.  474. 
Fisher,  bp,  </  Rochester,  v.  406 ;  vl  21, 

49,  142,  88,  95,  201,  535,  43,  Q5,  74 ; 

ix.  618. 
Flaviacensis  (Radulphus)  ix.  635. 
Florus,  iv.  10  ;  viii.  412  ;  x.  204,  9. 
Follerius  (Petrus)  x.  594. 
Fonte  Nayo  (O.  de)  iu  781. 
Fontech  (Alph.  a)  x.  398. 
Fortunatianus,  viL  24. 
Fortunatus,  iii.  340. 
Foxe,  L  eclils  v.  248;  vL  19,  129;  ix. 

488. 
FrancSf  annals  of  the,  vi.  615. 
Fregosa,  or  Fu/gosus,  q.  v. 
FricittS,Y.  401;  x.  141,416. 
FrisingensU.(Otho)  vi.   197,  559;    viiL 

533;  X.515. 
Frontiuus,  iv.  626  ;  x.  119,  26. 
Fulberius  Camoteasis,  viii.  197. 


FulgenHus,  epitc  Jtuap, 

Ad  Tbrmsim.  vi.  82,  116;  x.  1^1. 

De  iDcajm.  il  262 ;  x.  S6Z. 

—  verit.  pnedetL  vL  221. 

Serm.  dc  confess  (al.  de  disp.)  v.  410. 

—  Ferrandus,  see  Ferramdut. 

Planeiadee,  iv.  198. 


Fuigoeut,  iL  589 ;  iiL  852 ;  iv.  225 ;  ix. 

867;  X.96. 
FuUer,  viL  6Z6, 
Fmrnui  (BartkoL)  see  Armilla  aarea, 

Gabriel  Biel,  see  BieL 

Philadelpkiensu,  i.  81,  49. 

Simeon,  iii  276. 


Gabritius,  viii.  465,  6. 

Gaims,  vii  893. 

Galatimu  (Petrus)  I  116;  il  104. 

GaUn,  iv.  50,  402 ;  vii  266  ;  viii.  278 ; 

X.  88,  896,  625. 
Galileo,  Itfe  of,  viii.  536. 
Oaltarsius,  vi.  18. 
GareHus,  vl  145. 
Garinus,  viii.  226. 
Gtamet,  vi.  868. 

GaudenHus,  il  286;  v.  48, 529;  vii  814. 
Gaule,  i.  Ixzi, 
Gaulmyn,  iv.  571. 
Gavantus,  vi.  261. 
Geier,m.  262;  x.  162. 
Gelasius,  I  24,  6;  il  689;  iv.8] ;  v.  66^ 

449;  vlll6,4],58,94,  209,21,  288; 

viii  41 ;  ix.  541  ;  x.  221,  88. 
Cyzicenut,  vi.  414;  ix.  608;  x. 

418. 
Gellius  (A,)  see  Aulas. 
Genebrard,  v.  832,  71,  407. 
Geneva  Bible,  v.  201. 
Gennadius,  ii.  653,  5  ;  iv.  282 ;  v.  241 ; 

vl  26,  200,  829,  558;  vii  201,  464, 

559;  viii  182. 
Gentius,  i.  cccv. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  i.  xviiL 
Genzius,  iii  81. 

Gi'orgius,  abp,  of  Alexandria,  vl  131. 
Gerhard,  vii.  262,  88. 
Germanus  (S,)  pair,  of  C.P,  ii.  467,  70, 

674;  V.  327,  82  ;  vl  635 ;  viii  89. 
Gersm,  ii.  659  ;  t.  854,  654.  66  ;  vi.  187, 

234,  862.  8,  542,  71,  654;  vu.  818; 

viii  188,  216;  ix.  250,  467;  x.  319, 

22-4,  416,  9. 
Gibbon,  V.  314;  vl  446;  ix.  101. 
Gifanius,  x.  628. 
Gifford,  i.  xjt.— See  Raynolds. 
Gilbert,  il  475. 
Gildas,  V.  43. 

Giraldus  (Lilius)  i.  92  ;  vi.  631  ;  x.  864b 
Girardus  (Joannes)  x.  149. 
Glanville,  i.  cxxv,  ecxct.  vii, 
Glossa  ordinaria,  il  145,  805;    v.  151  ; 

vl  211,  602;  vii  312;  viii  154,  527  ; 

ix.  298,  467,  596,  634. 
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OooTt  see  EuekologUm, 
Ooelenhts,  tL  62. 
Oo4fridut  mouackuSf  ri.  578. 
Goffridtu  FimiociHenHt,  wl  509. 
Goidatt,  V,  476,  84,  507;  tL  288,  77 1 

Till  469;  ix.  56Z, 
Ooodman,  x.  201. 
Goth^Jhdus,  iii.  127 ;  ▼.  418. 
Gower,  iii  304;  iVu  421. 
Grqfiis  (Joe.  de)  vi.  251,  562. 
Gramomd,  ▼.461. 

GranaUnsiSt  ri  248,  594 ;  rii.  158. 
Granger,  L  IxxU, 
Gratian,  see  Decretuwu 

Itfe  of,  IT.  386  ;  ix.  218. 

the  emperor,  v.  520. 

Gregoras,  see  Nicephorut, 
Gregory  (pope) 
—  I.  (iS.  Greg,  magn.) 
Concord,  vii.  42. 
Dialog,  ii.  339,  461;  iii.  66;  W,  670, 

vi.  562 ;  viii  40  ;  x.  336. 
Expos,  in  1   Reg. — vii.  42,   184;   x. 
122. 

Job.  (mor.)  u.  122,  325, 488, 

634 ;  ui.  20,  58 ;  ir.  279,  84  •,  v.  421 ; 
Yi.  343, 561 ;  viL  105 ;  viii.  274,  509; 
ix.  248 ;  X.  103,  24,  553. 

— pss.  poenit  iv.  67 ;  vii.  1 18 ; 

X.  316,  21. 

vet  ct  nov.  test  (per  Pater.) 

iL  52. 
Horn,  in  Ezech.  ix.  118,  609. 

. £vang.  L  14,  cxUii, ;  ii.  825, 

684;  iv.  517,  638;  y.  42;  vi.  219, 
462;  YiL  558;  viil  112,  417,  527; 
X.  320,  53,  560,  9. 
Past.  cur.  ii.  473,  5;  v.  56,  64;  viil 

330  512 
Registr.  ii.  154,  236;  iii.  189;  iv.  82; 
V.  65,  123-8,  222,  92,  444,  9,  52,  6, 
67,  529;  vL  42,  215,  22;  ix.  401, 
65-7;  X.  191,221,48.302,3. 
. ^fe  rf,  by  Joan.  Diac.  viii.  194. 


See  also  iv.  25,  136  ;  viii  140. 

—  II.— V.  667  ;  vL  642. 

—  III.— ▼.  477. 

—  VII.— iv.  82  ;  V.  477 ;  vi.  605  ;  x. 
202,  360. 

—  IX. — See  DeeretaU. 

Ariminensis,  v.  489. 

qf  Heimbourg,  x.  374. 

qf  Nazianxum,  see  Nazianzen. 

of  Nyssa,  see  NyMsen. 

of  Tours,  see  TaronensU. 

(Jo.)  iv.  73,632. 

(Petnu)  X.  199. 

Gretzer,  v.  406 ;  viii.  462, 5,  79. 
Griethach,  ▼.  418. 
Grimeston,  i.  85. 
Grose,  iv.  72. 
Grotius, 

Apologet  V.  852. 


De  jure  belli,  8tc  viL  271-4;  x.  96, 

101,42,70,6,99,506. 
Excerpta,  i  79,  93  ;  iv.  214,  31, 837. 
In  Esai  viii.  19. 

—  S.  Matt  ii.  169,  897,  428,  89,  48; 
iii.  60,  200;  viii  18,  21,  47. 

—  S.  Lu€.  iv.  488. 

—  Act  aj^tt  ▼.  645. 

—  Rom.  L.  88. 

—  2  Cor.  viii.  56$. 

—  Phil.  vii.  869. 
Gruter, 

Floril.  etb.  pol.  iii.  6Z,  66,  70,  8,  8,  9, 
87.  90,  8,  101.  24,  82,  8,  52,  6Z,  9, 
91,  3,  211,  377;  iv.  553;  x.  421. 
Inscript  iii.  275,  858;    iv.  632;    x. 
179. 
Guerrieus,  ii.  629. 
Guevara  {Ant.)  x.  600. 
(Pe/r.)x.  113. 


Guicciardini,  x.  140,  251,  511. 
Guiehenon,  v.  352. 
Chiignard,  viii.  464. 
GuUlermus,  x.  106. 
Guitmond,  vi.  5. 
Gunning,  vL  428. 
Gtmtherus,  x.  71,  180,  516. 
GwylUm,  i.  eeU, 

Racket,  ii.  781. 
Hadarsan  (A.  Simeon)  ix.  183. 
HakewiU,  iii.  281. 
Haies,  viil  863. 

HaU  (bp.)  I  xxxiv. ;  iv.  678  ;  v.  60. 
HaWs  (S.  C.)  Ireland,  vL  819. 
Ha/^«er,v.  617,  8,  29,  57. 
Haloander,  v.  90. 

Hammond,  I  xxxi.  clxL  ;  iv.  477  ;  vi.  811. 
Hamper,  i.  xxxv. 
Hardimtm,  vi.  319. 
Harding,  vi.  145  ;  x.  200. 
HarmenopHhts,  ix.  292,  396  ;  x.  495,  8. 
schol.  on,  V.  664 


Harpocratiou,  iv.  650 ;  viii.  253 ;  x.  89. 

Harpsfeldius,  v.  475  ;  vi  608. 

HasenmuUerus,  v.  491. 

Haymo,  i  53 ;  ii  664. 

Heber,  i  xlvH. 

Heeaiaus,^.  176. 

HegeslPput,  i  ccLcxxv. !  iii.  HO;  v.  21, 

54,388;  vi.407;  x.  97. 
Heissius,  v.  480. 
HeUodorus,  x.  97,  107.  * 

Prusaus,  x.  496,  500,  644. 


Hemmingha,  ix.  885.  ..«  «^ 

HenHquez,  v.  618  ;  vi.  140,  202,  79,  80. 
Heraclides,  iv.  640. 
Heraclion,  ii  275. 

Heraclitus,  ii  108;  vii  281  ;  ix.  288. 
Herbert  {G.)  iii  188  ;  iv.  150;  viu.  566 
Hermannus  Contractus,  vi.  615  ;  x.  237. 
Hermas,  iv.  95.  103  ;  vL  429 ;  vii  52. 
Hermolaus,  iii  428. 
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Herodian,  ii.  590. 
Herodotus, 

Clio,  iu.  840,  5,  451 ;  vii.  832 ;  Tiii. 
417;  ix.  288. 

Eaterp.  L  94 ;  iii.  292,  895,  451  ;  iv. 
232,  570 ;  ix.  235,  506. 

Thai.  ii.  511;  iii.  801,  451;  iv.  189; 
ix.288;  x.  107,  574. 

Melp.  iii.  845,  96,  451 ;  yiil  544;  x. 
127,  210,  468. 

Terps.  iii.  60,  219;  TiiL  181. 

Er»to,  il  488;  iv.  197;  vu.  271;  x. 
488. 

Polyh.  iii.  282,  90,  845  ;  v.  319  ;  TiiL 
100;  X.  127. 

Uran.  L  9 ;  iv.  407. 

Calliop.  viL  273. 
Herret  (Gent.)  v.  295,  481 ;  x.  498. 
Hervei/t  vi.  458. 
Hesiod,  ii.  222,  819,  439,  44,  5,  57,  538 ; 

iii.  189;  iv.  447,  66,  65-8,  502;  viii. 

140;  ix.  200,  84,  6,  95 ;  x.  134. 
Hesselius,  vi.  24 ;  ix.  449. 
Best/chius  (grammat.)  ir.  87,  106,  7,  95, 

277;  V.  294;  ril  124-7. 
presb,  HierosoL  yi.  29, 129,  59 ; 

ix.413. 
Heylin,  i.  xxiiL ;  viii.  469. 
Hieremias,  pair,  C,  P.  viii.  90 ;  ix.  629 ; 

X.  368. 
HifToclet,  il  40,  53,  94, 102, 88,  53, 177, 

823,  6,  7,  50.  76,  7,  434,  518,9,  40; 

iii.  297;  iv.  52,  897.  564,  5;*  v.  259; 

viL  63,  275,  80;  ix.  4,  18,  293,  406, 

89;  X.  93,  461. 
Uieronymu*  (S.) 

S.  Script,  versio,  ix.  263. 

In  £xod.  ix.413. 

—  psalm.  V.  41 ;  vi.  35,  666  ;  ix.  601. 

—  prov.  viii.  228. 

—  Eccles.  iii.  407. 

—  Esai.  iv.  43,  435  ;  v.  21,  190.  410, 
8;  vi.  217,519,640;  viii  183,  268, 
4,  817;  ix.  428;  x.  341. 

—  Jerem.  vL  221  ;  x.  319. 

—  Ezcch.  V.  418  ;  viiL  171,  264 ;  ix. 
14, 868. 

—  Dan.  ii  552  ;  yii.  855, 408  ;  x.  191. 

—  Ho8.  y.  29  ;  vii.  558. 

—  Abd.  y.  417. 

—  Jon.  X.  89,  842. 

—  Mic.  ix.  610. 

—  Abac  iv.  847. 

—  Sophon.  iv.  81 ;  x.  836. 

—  Agg.  V.  441 ;  vL  898 ;  ix.  606. 

—  MaL  vi.  14. 

—  S.  Matth.  ii.  58,  107,  201, 437,  68, 
609,  14;  iv.  279;  v.  18,  65,  416, 
41,  519,  24 ;  vi.  398,  515,  666 ;  vii. 
458;  yiiL  136;  ix.  240,  633;  x. 
562. 

Marc.  ii.  671,  4. 


—  Rom.  vi.  469 ;  vii.  245. 

—  1  Cor.  vi.  76  ;  ix.  538 ;  x.  270. 

—  Gal.v.23;  ix.460. 1;  x.  104.345. 

—  Epb.  ii.  614 ;  iv.  229,  89,  90 ;  vi 
19^  846,  85;  vii  94,  5,  267;  viii 
111;  ix.  285,  637;  x.  175. 

—  Phil.  V.  22,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  i  87. 

—  Tit  V.  15,  70,  1,  4,  81,  131,  85,  7, 
201,  525 ;  vi  398  ;  viii.  306  ;  z.  8 

De  err.  orig.  ii  586. 

—  tradd.  Hebr.  ii.  664. 

—  Heb.  nom.  yi.  827. 

—  sept  ord.  eccles.  v.  72,  125,  221. 
Vit  S.  Anton,  iy.  291. 

Hilarion.  ii  486, 691 ;  iv.  291 ; 

ix.  273. 

•  Pauli,  iv.  121,  558. 


Eccles.  script  catai  ii.  714 ;  v.  84,  53, 
7,  64,  5,  6,  7,  106,  33,  474;  ix. 
615,  39. 

Apol.  adv.  Ruff  ii  357 ;  vi  327 ;  x. 
256. 

Reg.  monach.  ii.  459 ;  x.  279. 

Epitaph.  Paulae,  ii  318,515;  iii  268. 

Adv.  Jovinian.  iii  6Z ;  ir.  438 ;  v.  60, 
92;  vi  58;  vii  84;  viii  184j  ix. 
285,  638 ;  x.  96,  422,  9. 

Lucifer,  i.  24-7, 35 ;  ii  232, 508 ; 

iii  147;  v.  31,  124,  81,  54.  9,  94, 
436,  610,  42,  7,  55;  vi  429;  viii. 
322;  ix.640;  x.  371,  407,  42. 

Pelag.  u.  190,  263 ;  v.  292, 412 ; 

vii  25, 6, 81, 2, 101, 15,  20 ;  viiil30. 

Epistols,  i  35,  47,  cxfiiu ;  ii  65,  107t 
68,  204,  357,434,80,  532,  617,  55; 
iii.  29, 66,  88, 195, 304, 447  ;  iv.  33, 
65,  224,  378 ;  v.  43, 6, 64, 5, 71,  97, 
107,  15,  7,  25,  84, 40, 58,  63,  7,  75, 
81,  203,  6,  333,  90,  401,  12,  7,  63, 
74,  83,  9, 548, 626  ;  vi  44,  75,  116, 
211,  9,  22,  327,  428,  48,  82,  609; 
vii  199,  270,  313, 39,90,  428,  562; 
viii  126,  84,  91,  8,  321, 6, 459, 507, 
56 ;  ix.  88,  183,  90, 7,  274,  97, 854, 
593,  650 ;  x.  220, 68, 81,  322,  36, 7, 
41,  51,  4,  60,  75,  84,  420, 1,  37,  8, 
46,  560,  96. 

See  also  ii  631 ;  iii.  57,  78. 
HiiaryiS.) 

Ad  Constant  y.  175,445;  vi  448;  x. 
191. 

Contr.  Auxent  v.  529. 

De  synod,  vi  155,  440,  4.  591. 

—  Trin.  iii.  366;  iv.  436;  v.  18.  9, 
872,  88,  408,  67  ;  yi  71,  116,  440; 
viii  41,  8,  114,  523;  ix.  653:  x. 
508. 

Hymn.  v.  294. 

In  pss.  iv.  25 ;  v.  441,  84,  6  ;  vi.  200, 
571;  vii  442;  ix.  657. 

—  S.  Matt  ii  649;  v.  19,  621 
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HUary  the  dtaean^  tL  Z5S, 

Hildebertut  CeHomanentii,  ii.  649;    viiL 

88 ;  JL  801. 
HiUel(R)}li6S:  Tiii.  251. 
Hincmar,  yi.  615  ;  ix.  548. 
Hippocrates,  ii  77  ;  iv.  284, 476 ;  x.  898, 

626. 
Hippodamut,Yi\.  166. 
Hirliut^x,  117,212. 
Histolre  de  la  paU,  viii.  491,  2. 
^o66e#,  viu.418. 
Ho/meUier,  tL  559. 
Holcot,  y'u  65 ;  x- 417. 
JloUingworthf  i.  xxiiL 
Homer, 

Iliad, 

A.  i.  16;  V.  18;  viii.  494. 

B.  iii.  121,  96 ;  iv.  5Z6  ;  t.  65, 
r.  iv.  570;  vi.  69;  viii.  487. 

A.  iL  428,  45;  iv.  265;  v.  55;  x. 

468. 
E.  ix,881. 
Z.  iii.  266;  iv.  220. 
H.  X.  116. 

I.  iii.  127,8;  x.  148. 
K.  iv.  218,  894;  x.  584. 

A.  ix.  381. 
Bf.  I  9. 
N.  iL  898. 

B.  iv.  224,  6. 

O.  iii  845,  451 ;  iv.  228. 

P.  X.  468. 

T.  iv.  418;  viL  508. 

X.  iii.  270:  iv.  125  ;  ix.  16,  284. 
T.  iiL  198,  445-54. 

XI.  iv.  184. 
Odyisey, 

or.  ix.  468. 

y.  iiL  818;  iv.  894;  ix.  289. 

9^.  viiL  259. 

V.  ix.  881. 

i'.  iv.  264;  viiL  868. 

K'.  iL  646 ;  iv.  282. 

A',  ii.  124. 

r.  iv.  620;  X.  115. 

//.  iL222;  iv.  827. 

o'.  iv.  119;  viii.  826. 

t'.  iv.  288,620;  vii.  151,428;  viiL 
254;  ix.668;  x.205. 

i/.  iiL  815. 

^.  iiL  52. 

X'.  iv.  887. 
Item  apud  Stob. — ^iv.  197. 

echol.  on,  ii.  17,  377. 

HonoriMS  {pretb,  Auguttod,)  v.  240,  662. 
Hooker,  I  clx,;  iiL  167;  iY.546;  v.  238, 
651;  viL485,  504;  viiL  862, 521;  ix. 
U.  697. 
Hooker's  Weekly  Miscellany,  ix.  156. 
Horace, 
Od.  u.  47,  114, 5,  80,  207,  25,  7,  815, 

24,  53, 66,  76,  9,  86,  98-9.  406,  Z3, 

6,  44,  65,  8,  9,  74,  80,  1,  515,  20, 


4-6,  84,  86,  98,  5,  7, 681,  2  ;  iii.  90, 
2.  4,  278.  4,  815,  20,  9,  40,  447 ;  iv. 
190,  8,  224,  88,  807, 42,  63,  92,  6. 8, 
468 ;  viL  40,  216,  20.  805 ;  viii.  422, 
81,  569 ;  X.  175,  205,  502. 
Epod.  iL  72 ;  iv.  587. 
Sat  ii.  25,  90,  108,  271,  894,  440, 
2,  60,  8,  525,  700;  iii.  52,  67,  826, 
408 ;  iv.  196,  203,  15,  99,  807,  41, 
467,  540,  63,  4,  606 ;  vii.  49,  85, 
128,  263;  viiL  180,  545;  ix.  280, 
819,  449,  578 ;  x.  896,  9,  400,  2,  8, 
21,  591. 
Epistt  iL  187,  396,  418,  65.  8;  iiL 
259,  814,  82,  46;  iv.  59,  129.  36, 
88,  5,  206, 87,  92, 588,  618 ;  v.  274 ; 
ViL  124,  60,  87,  8,  215,  311,  536; 
ViiL  251,  2;  ix.  207,  8,  811,  497, 
516;  X.  141,566,76,89,645. 
Art  poet  iv.  280;  vii.  91  ;  ix.  16, 
113;  X.  107. 

Hormitdfu  (pope)  v.  881 ;  viiL  508 ;  x. 
225,  875. 

Hosius,  V.  406;  vL  248,  458;  ix.  618; 
X.  190,  215. 

Hospinian,  ix.  436. 

Hosiietitis,  vL  184,  461,  501,  35. 

HoHinger,  ix.  183. 

Hot  toman,  ix.  sv. ;  x.  170,  201. 

Houdemius,  ii.  663,  5. 

Hovedon  {Roger  de)  iv.  588;    vi.   616, 
38. 

Httdtlricus,  x.  417. 

Huetius,  iv.  42,  567. 

Hugo  (card.)  ix.  6S5, 

de  S.  Fictorf,  iL  470;  iii  2'^8;  v. 

336,  410.  655;  viL  63(?),  365,  488; 
ix.  }3,596i  X.  451. 

Humbert  {card.)  vl  7,  59. 

Hume,  L  tzxw.  cchxxix, 

Huntingdun  {Henry  </)  iv.  588 ;  x.  429. 

Hunllaus  {Gord.)  v.  406 ;  ix.  618. 

Hus  {John)  vi.  4. 

Hyde  {Dr.  Edward)  u  cchH, 

Hyginus,  viiL  121 ;  x.  79. 

Hyperides,  iv.  620 ;  x.  89. 

IgnaHus  (5.)  Epist  ad 

Antioch.  v.  67,  80,  162,  86,  219,  97. 
Ephes.  iL  645,  55;  v.  48,  67,  133,  55, 

95,  213;  vL438;  viiL  41,  151,  86; 

X.280. 
Heron,  diac.  L  24,  7 ;  v.  85,  91,  207. 
Magnes.  iL  319,  431,  2 ;  v.  46,  7.  132, 

43,  86,  94,  207,  300  ;  vi.  438 ;  vii. 

78,  262,  820 ;   viiL  571 ;    ix.  467, 

64-6,  648 1  X.  278,  80. 
Philad.  iv.  208,  10,  6 ;  v.  89,  132,  49, 

88,  92,  467;  vL  221;   ix.  539;  x. 

424. 
Philipp.  vi.  488 ;  ix.  648 ;  x.  847. 
Polycarp.  v.  37,  182,  8,  94. 
Rom.  ii.  684 ;  v.  180. 
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Smyrn.  v.  46, 132,  43,  52,  99 ;  ▼!.  141, 

221,438;  tuL  47  ;  z.  280. 
Trail.  L  34,  5 ;  iL  355 1  ▼.  20,  46,  51, 
90,  129,  32,  43,  86,  92 1  tu.  243, 
320;  z.  278,  80. 
JgnatH    (S.)  martyrimm^    iii.   452;    W. 
436. 

vita,  iv.  317. 

Jldrfontk*,  ii  138. 

/2/yr.  epitc.  epUU  ▼.  100. 

lUyrieus  (Flacius)  tL  655 ;  TiL  329. 

Inei90  {Ferd.  ab)  yi.  184. 

Indices  expurgatorii,  v.  491 ;  vL  160,  85, 

468,  73. 
Infidelity  unmasked^  tee  Knot, 
Innoceniiue  {pope) 

—  I.— W.  82;  ▼.  123,  8,  630.  44,  7; 
Ti.  26,  141 ;  Yu.  898  ;  YiiL  90. 

—  II.— X.  434. 

—  III.— ii.  649 ;  v.  240.  451,  77.  9, 
648;  Ti.  25.  129,  95,  4S1,  553.  75; 
Til.  253,  317;  ix.  x.  104,  560;  z. 
157,  84,  430. 

—  IT.— TI.  458,  501 ;  ix.  542. 
Interim,  Tii.  310. 

Iremnu,  \l  265,  6.  72.  338.  507. 645. 64, 
716.  8 ;  iT.  43,  849.  443,  570.  627  ; 
T.  84,  40,  6,  8,  50.  6G-8,  76,  130, 
320,  4,  5.  30,  71. 413,  8. 33-5.  9,  63, 
74,  84,  502,  25,  620  ;  tl  40,  56, 93, 
5,  120.  214.  9,  352,  88,  406-13,  26, 
8,  38,  9,  63,  586,  620.  5;  Tii.  351, 
96,9;  Tiii.  41, 111,25.56.314,  75; 
ix.  354,  409,  44,  50,  3,  611, 4-6,  21. 
41,  5-8,  66;  x.  190,  223,  336,45, 
442. 
Isaac,  Lfngon.  eplsc.  Tii.  453-6. 

medicue,  x.  399. 

Isidore  Clariut,  t.  427,  645. 
•^— —  Hispalensis, 

De  ort.  et  ob.  pp.  t.  57.  64. 

Eccl.  off.  i.  26 ;  t.  31,  166,  373 ;  tL 

159 ;  X.  346. 
EtymoL  (siTe  Orig.)  It.  198  ;  t.  92, 6, 
7,  101,  97,  8;  t-.  448;  yiii.  263, 
527;  ix.  299,  651 ;  x.  40,  71,  341, 
588. 
Senteot  tIL  201,  398;   Tiii.  36;   x. 

216,  384. 
Synonym,  ix.  693. 
A  pud  Gratian.  in  decreto,  t.  438,  55 ; 

Ti.  427  ;  X.  257. 
See  also  x.  342. 

Mercator,  t.  90,  295. 

Pelttsiota,  ii.  238,  602;  t.  467, 


PlaUic  iii.  453. 
Item  apud  Stob.  x.  449. 
Ivo,  ix.  545 ;  x.  301,  4,  14,  434. 

/.  S.  (i.  e.  Jokm  Serjeant)  ti.  289-^8 

passim,  882,  3. 
Jackson,  It.  895  ;  TiL  668. 
Jaeobatitu,  Ti.  862. 
Jalfgny  {G,  de)  ii.  688. 
Jamhlichus,  il  822, 424 ;  T.  837 ;  z.  88, 

136,  625. 
James  (S.)  liturgy  of,  tee  LUmrgy, 
James  (king)  i.— t.  352  ;  TiiL  469. 
Jansenius,  yi.  24,  65, 
Jarehi  (A.  Solomon)  It.  572 ;    iz.  872, 

87. 
Jerome  t  see  Hieronywuu. 
Jewel  (bp.)  T.  338  ;  tL  185. 
Joannes  {pope)  III. — t.  123. 

diaconus,  Tiii.  194. 

magnus,  x-  433. 


Sarisburiensis,  see  Sarithmriemtit, 

Venetus,  ix.  372. 

Job  the  monk,  i.  60. 

John,  Kt  Joannes, 

JoinviUe,  ii.  546  ;  it.  452,  77. 

Jonah  (A.)  Gerundensis,  x.  561. 

Jonas,  bp.  cf  Orleans,  ti.  216. 

Jones  {}V,  T.)u  life,  passim. 

Josephu.':, 

Antiq.  i.  10;  ii  73,  310.  29.  412,  96, 
95,  515,  604,  11 ;  m,  97,  352,  450; 
iT.  137,  44,  372,  626;  t.  818,  29, 
35 ;  TiL  274 ;  Tiii.  468 ;    ix.  881, 2, 
413,596;  x.  168,211.69. 
Bell.  Jud.  iL  147.  310,  21,  83,  427, 
569,  6C2;    t.  331;  Tii.  377;   viiL 
554,  7;  x.90,  3,  209. 
Cont  Apion.  z.  176,  209,  69. 
De  Maccab.  iT.  535  ;  Tii.  12a 
Vita  sua,  ii.  485,  612  ;  id.  167. 
Jovianus  PontanuSt  iT.  428. 
Joviust  ii.  682;   iii  292;  it.  619;  tL 

167,  650. 
Julian,  iii.  66;    it.   194;    T.  837;    TiL 

523;  z.  168,  494,592. 
Julius  {pope)  I. — iz,  541. 
II. — ^ri.  574. 


-  Clarus,  see  Clarus, 

'  Firmicus,  see  Firmfcus, 

•  Pomerius,  see  PomerbtSm 


507;  Tii.  23,  35;  TiiL  157,  317,  73, 
411  ;  Z.632. 
Isocratfs, 
Ad  Demon,  ii  178 ;  iii  255 ;  it.  264, 
81;  T.  244;  TiL  56 ;  ix.  13,9. 

—  Nicocl.  TiiL  57. 

—  Timoth.  iL  103 ;  Tii.  292. 
Paoathen.  t.  261 ;  TiiL  55;  x.  132. 


Junius  {Franeitcus)  t.  491. 

Jus  graco-rom,  T.  182,  7,  298,  334,  664 ; 

z.  258,  481,  95,  8. 
Justin,  m.  167 ;  TiiL  142 ;  iz.  877 ;  x. 
I      197. 

martyr. 

Ad  Zen.  &c.  ix.  409, 
Apol  I— L  34,  46;  iL  195,  284,  4^ 
322.  648  :  t.  97,  160,  211,  387;  tL 
43,  4,  55,  76,  95, 482, 584 ;  TiL  818, 
22 :  YiiL  47,  87,  223  ;  iz.  172,  455, 
65,5Z6\  z.31,143,  90,  224. 
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Apol.  II. — ^yi.  1S8, 

Cohort,  ad  Gnecot,  it.  252. 

De  roonarch^  iL  67;   iv.  476  {    Tiii. 

88. 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  ii.  17,  87,  196,  246, 
355,  664,  716 ;  iv.  43,  446 ;  ▼.  411, 
SO  ;  Yi.  46,  145,  204,  829,  415,  29, 
582,  5 ;  Tii.  40,  288,  821,  407  {  yiiL 
249,  560;  ix.  800,  424,  5,  648;  z. 
148. 
Ep.  ad  Diogn.  U.  410 ;  vii.  16, 40  ;  ix. 

800,  515. 
Expos,  reet  conf.  vi.  18;   vii.  250; 

viii.  109. 
Qq.  ad  christianoa,  ▼.  484. 

orthod.  ii  24,  298 ;  iii.  28 ;  y. 

30,  327,  541 ;  vi.  199,  568  ;  vii  92, 
266,  821,  2;  viiu  558,  60;  ix.  285, 
591;  X.  411,  2,617. 
See  also  yiii  103. 
Juftinian  (imp,)  ilL   127;    v.   117,  43, 
222,  371, 9,  82,  580 ;  vi  212,  22  ;  yii 
269,  379 ;  yiii  200,  350,  487 ;  ix.  xviL 
234,  81,  308,  24,  56,  90,  4,  46  f,  5, 
655  ;  X.  51,  2, 135-7,  48,  51,  6,  8,  72, 
7,  80,  1,  205,  11,  20,  5,  56-8,  62,  94, 
300,  14,  6,  33,  74,  435,  53,  61,  81,  8, 
93,  503,  14,  6,  34,  8,  9,  89,  98,  637, 
8,58. 
Juttiniamu  (Bened,)  vi.  145. 
Juvenal, 

lin.    74. 


Sat.  I. 


—  II.       — 


—  90. 

—  95. 

—  113. 

—  141. 

—  142. 

—  144. 

—  151. 

—  168. 
23. 


—  45. 

—  46. 

—  78. 

—  83. 

—  113. 

187. 

—  14. 

—  18. 

—  25. 

—  S5. 

—  116, 

—  171. 

—  226. 

—  278. 

—  5. 

—  55. 

—  96. 

—  97. 


vol.  ii      p.  526. 

—  vii    — 358. 

—  595. 

—  462. 

—  102. 

—  372. 

—  590. 

—  187. 

—  188. 

—  817. 

—  685. 

—  588. 

—  53. 

—  371. 
-695. 

—  542. 

—  183. 

—  190. 

—  130. 

—  217. 

—  viii  —211. 

—  94. 

—  477. 

—  187. 

—  302. 

—  vii.    —  154. 

—  iii    —205. 

—  iv.     —190. 

—  iii    —201. 

—  ix.  —  ii,  XV, 

—  iii     —  2.35. 

—  iii.     —  318. 


—  X. 

—  ii 

—  iii 

—  viii 

—  ii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 

—  ii 

—  iv. 

—  X. 

—  ix. 

—  ix. 

—  iv. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  vii 

—  iv. 


—  111. 

—  vii. 

—  iv. 

—  iv. 
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Satxiii. 

Un.l26.      ^ 

7ii\.  vii. 

p.  476. 

—  130. 

X. 

—  599. 

_  131. 

—  viL 

—     4. 

—  150. 

—  vii. 

—  170. 

—  151. 

—  vii. 

—      3. 

—  184 sqq 

—  viiL 

—  ISO. 

—  189. 

—  X. 

—  141. 

—  195. 

—  ix. 

—    24. 

—  196. 

—  ix. 

-    27. 

—  208. 

—  ii. 

—  446. 

—  20.'). 

—  ix. 

—  527. 

—  238. 

—  ix. 

—    24. 

—  XIV. 

—  102. 

—  viii. 

—  380. 

—  103. 

—  x. 

—  329. 

--  108. 

—  ii. 

—  328. 

—  319. 

—  iv. 

—  197. 

—  321. 

—  vi. 

—    96. 

—  XV. 

—      8. 

—  viiL 

—  514. 

—  131. 

—  iL 

—    SO. 

—  138. 

—  yiii. 

—  357. 

—  142. 

—  ix. 

—  293. 

—  151. 

—  ix. 

—  577. 

sehol  <m,  ii.  281 

;  iv.  136 

JuvencuSf 

li.  611,  74;  vi.  51. 

Kempit{rk,a)  ii.  633;  iii.  70,  272 ;  iv. 

485(?);  vL  191;   vii.  420,  617,  20; 

viii.  24,  61,  407. 
JS:«i(5/>.)vii.  517. 
Kennet,  L  xliv,  lix. 
Kimehi,  iv.  149;  viL  582;  x.  624. 
King,  L  cxcU. 

Knot,  vL  243;  viL  153;  viii.  484. 
Knox  (Alexander)  vii.  663. 

(John)y,  151. 

Konigf  ix.  ei 

Kranttiut,  ii.  688;  vi.  188. 

KyspentUngf  viL  12. 

LaetanHus,  ii.  10,  47,  8,  491.  501,  38,  9, 
45,  617.  70,  717  ;  iiL  79,  303  ;  iv.  25, 
42,  52,  150,  272;  v.  50,  318,  410,  84, 
529;  vL  125,  74,  375;  viL  62,3,  163, 
306,  41,  8,  75,  468,  4,  70,  98;  viiL 
268,  98 ;  ix.  xx,,  4,  280,  93,  445,  8,  9, 
89;  X.  92.  108,84,42. 

Lavinus  Torrentiutt  viL  464. 

Lambinui,  viL  464. 

Lampridius,  ii.  25  ;  iv.  284 ;  vi.  626. 

Langius  (J.)  x.  454. 

(PauUu)  vL  225,  357. 

Langui  (Joannes)  vi.  97. 

Lapide  {Com.  a)  iv.  269,  430,  514,  72, 
638;  viiL  265;  ix.  100,84. 

LaHnius,  vL  531. 

Latomtu,  x.  81. 

Laud  {abp,)  L  cxxxvii.  ccUiL — v.;  viii. 
469. 

Lauftoi,  vi.  428. 

Laurentius,  x.  57. 

— —  NovarU-mit,  «ee  Nocariensis. 


Laurentius  Folia,  see  Falku 
Le  Brum,  vL  547. 
Legenda  aurea,  see  Voragine. 
Lcigkton  {abp.)  iL  867, 563 ;  vii.  488. 
Leo  {pope)  I. 
Epistola  ad 

—  Anast&s.  v.  105,  66. 

—  AnatoL  v.  449. 

—  cler.  C.  P.  vL  135. 

—  epp.  Afr.  V.  62. 

Cainp.  vi.  498 ;  viiL  498. 

Genn.  &c.  v.  123,  55,  6. 

Vienn.  x.  819,  26. 

—  Leon.  imp.  x.  191. 

—  Martian,  v.  449. 

—  Nicet.  V.  657. 

—  Pulch.  V.  449;  yL  449;  viL  610; 
ix.651;  X.  191,216. 

—  Theodor.  L  49 ;  vi.  200,  571. 

—  Turb.  V.  529;  x.  549. 
Serino  de 

—  nativ.  ii.  466. 

—  epiph.  ii.  85,  6,  92. 

—  pass.  iL672;  vi.  185, 

—  resurr.  Dom.  viii.  349. 

—  ascent,  ii.  466  ;  viii.  898. 

—  qnadrag.  iL  666;  ix.  510;  x.  341, 
54. 

—  jejuo.  mens.  vii. — ^iL  160. 

X.— iL  839,  486. 

Item  citat  e  Gratian.  decret  x.  482. 
X.— vL  184,  258;  ix.  654; 

X.268. 

—  {imp,)  III. — X.  252. 
IV.— X.  627. 

VI.— iv.  302  ;  X.  802, 431,  8. 

Leonidas  AlejMndiinus,iy,  216,  7. 
Lcontfus,  X.  422. 

Ci/pri  episcopus,  ii.  485 ;  ix.  447. 

Neapolilanus,  vi.  627. 

Leslie  (bp.  Henry)  v.  255. 

Lessius,  viii.  479. 

Leuticlavius,  v.  664^ 

Libanius,  iL  220;  iiL  ^6;  viL  157;  viiL 

128:  X.628,  84,  45. 
Liheratus,  v.  476  ;  viii.  488 ;  x.  225. 
Liherius,  v.  466;  x.  190,  254,  414. 
Licetus,  iv.  481. 

Lifge,  epistle  of  clergy  qf,  x.  192,-  304. 
LVius  Giraldus,  see  Gtrdllus, 
Lindatius,  v.  457,  75 ;  vi.  24. 
Lingonensis,  see  Isaac 
Lfiiwood,  viiL  200,  471. 
Lipomanus,  ix.  184. 
Lipsius,  L  88;  ii.  614;  viiL  42;  x.  84, 

119,44,298,427. 
LUurgy  qf 

—  Annenia,  vL  547. 

—  Egypt,  vL  551. 

—  S,  BasU,  V.  241,  834;  vL  551,  628; 
viiL  39. 

Chrysostom,  V.  241 ,  334 ;  vi.  55 1 ,  628. 

James,  i.  46  ;  v.  239,  40. 
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Livy,  i.  5 ;  ii.  480,  564,  93,  609,  83,  707 ; 
iii.  Ill;  iv.  220,  99,  677,  626;  t.  4, 
13,  262;  yii.  161  ;  Tiii.  81,  119,  22, 
273,  861  ;  ix.  176,  89,  449;  x.  ^Z,  4, 
116,  7,  26,  89,  40,  7,  61—3,  64,  89, 
97,  205,  7,  10,  8,  478,  92,  6,  515,  6, 
21,  75,  7,  ^55. 

Lfoyd,  L  XV.  nq,  xix, 

Lombard  (Peter)  i.  26 ;  iv.  82,  247 ;  vi. 
140, 256,  481, 612, 5, 75,  92 :  viL  458, 
559 ;  viiL  623. 

LuCttHi 

Pharsalia,  ii.  5,  85,  140,  79,  393,  5, 
465,  554;  iii.  11,  292,  5,  318,  24, 
30,  7,  44,  66  ;  iv.  8,  18,  816,  50,  8, 
431,  48,  51,  79,  528,  37,  9,  44,  89, 
642 ;  vi.  359 ;  vii.  49,  365,  6,  509  ; 
viii.  276,  96t  438  ;  ix.  8,  874,  5 ;  x. 
67,  89,  158,  64,  590. 

Ad  Pison.  x.  590. 
Lucas  TudensU,  ii.  704 ;  vi.  635. 
Lucian, 

Catapl.  Rad.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  569. 

Charid.  X.  498. 

CbaroD.  iiL  265. 

Conviv.  i.  86. 

Deluctu,  iiL  896. 

De  sacrif.  ix.  377. 

Demonax,  i.  ecL 

Demoath.  encom.  vii.  265 ;  x.  490. 

Dial,  roeretr.  x.  642. 

Fugit.  iv.  614. 

Ic.  Men.  it  465. 

Macrob.  x.  88. 

Necyoin.  iv.  185 ;  ix.  27. 

Ner.  iii.  96. 

Nigrin.  ii.  183,  6,  882. 

Peregr.  ix.  Z56. 

Philopatr.  iL  320 ;  ix.  168. 

Philopseud.  ▼.  507  ;  viil  366  ;  x.  106. 

Pro  imagin.  ix.  448. 

Quom.  hist.  &c.  iv.  803. 

Rhet  pwBC.  V.  318. 

Tvrannic  ii.  145. 

Vitt  auct.  i.  85  ;  ix.  293. 
Luc^er  CalaritantUf  vi.  443  j  ix.  651. 
LueiUut,  iL  10  ;  iv.  207,  18,  32 ;  ix.  449. 
Lucretius,  ii.  343;  iii.  270,  6,  805,  26, 

95;  W.  283,  64;  vL  85,  119,  23,  80; 

viL  72,  493,  587 ;  viiL  433,  8 ;  ix.  19, 

25,  6,  8,  281 ;  x.  104,  896,  626. 
Ludoipkus  de  Sasonia,  L  cxxxii. 
Lugo  (Joh,  de)  viL  158. 
Luitprandus,  x.  251. 
Luilius  (Rahnundus),  vi.  268. 
Luther,  L  28,  cxxxvii, 
Lujfurius,  x.  600. 
Luffs  de  Urreta,  vii.  633. 
Lycophron,  x.  128. 
Lyra,  see  Glossa  ordinaria, 
Lysias,  iv.  604 ;  x.  143. 


3i.  S.  and  M.  W.  referred  to,  vL  880. 
Macarius,  iv.  218  ;  vL  58,  149,  200,  4, 

571,87;  viL287,  311,  4,  65. 
Macaulay,  i.  eelvii.;  x.  126. 
Maccovius,  viL  504. 
Maeedonius,  viL  397. 
Macrobius,  iL  145,    482,   88;    iii.   320, 

38  ;  iv.  60,  215  ;  v.  342  ;  vL  218  ;  viL 

180 ;  viiL  44 ;  ix.  429,  63  ;  x.  402. 
Mqfeus,  riii.  225. 
Magistris  {Mart,  de)  vL  248. 
Magna  Charta,  viL  139. 
Maimonides, 

Can.  eth.  ii.  883  ;  iii.  187  ;-iv.  61 1. 

De  poenit  iv.  149,  518;  viL  214,  80. 

Jad  Hazakah,  iv.  208  ;  viL  406 ;   ix. 
881;  X.489. 

Moreh  Nerochim,  ii.  24 ;  iv.  479  ;  vii. 
218;  vm.  19;  ix.  284,  454. 

See  also  iL  822 ;  viiL  251 ;  ix.  298  ;  x. 
169,  84,  561. 
M<njor,  vL  504. 
Maldonatus,  v.  502 ;  vi.  49,  66,  199, 229, 

81,  332,  430,  506  ;  viiL  90  ;  ix.  629. 
Malmesbury  (  William  rf)  iii.  820 ;  vi.  5, 

93,  169. 
Malvendus,  iv.  560. 
Mafnertus,  iii.  259. 
Manardinus  {MarsiUus)  v.  468. 
Manasseh  ben  Israel,  ix.  419. 
Manasses  (A.)  iL  615. 
Mamlius,  iiL  809  ;  iv.  142,  446. 
Mant  {bp,)\,  exx. 
Mantua  (M,)  x,  588,  9. 
Mantuan,  x.  897,  401,  23,  80,  9. 
Manuiius,  vi.  472. 
Marcellus  (pope)  ▼.  437;    tL  426;    iz. 

620. 
Marcian  (imp,)  x.  294. 
Marcus  Antoninus,  see  Antoninus. 
Eremita,  vL  528;    viL  814,  94, 

416. 

J.  C.  viL  525,  6. 


Manana,  viiL  461,  2,  78 ;  x.  177,  200, 
660. 

Marianus  Stotus,  x.  191,  515. 

Mart  SCO  (Adam  de)  ix.  298. 

Mark,  bp.  of  Ephesus,  iv.  587. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  x.  212,  628. 

— Inguen,  v.  484. 

— - — - —  Manardinus,  we  Manardinus. 

— Patavinus,  vi.  862 ;  x.  874. 

Marta,  v.  485  ;  viii.  482,  3  ;  x.  200. 

Martene,  iL  194. 

Martial,  i.  84,  9,  98 ;  ii.  337,  84,  7,  428, 
30,  60,  4,  522,  614,  33,  83;  uL  81,  8, 
111,29,88,  215,  70,  1,5,9,92,318, 
82,  6,  40,  2,  8,  73,  4,  451 ;  iv.  57,  136, 
48,  99,  202,  5,  21,  8,  32,67,61,3,  70, 
6,  7,  85,  99,  302,  28,  402, 5,  7,  28,  48, 
63,  8,  527.  47,  609,  15;  v.  274,  891, 
516;  vL  280;  viL  86,  158,  63,  212, 
884,  406,  28,  66,  502,  86 ;    vuL  68, 
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124,  802,  418,  5,  80,  44,  50 ;  ix.  27, 

82,  9,  208,  53,  442,  516,  7,  48,  672; 

z.  15,  89,  90,  129,  68,  287,  864,  505, 

62,  70,  7,  90,  5,  605,  84,  48,  55,  8. 
MartmuM,  ix.  850,  404. 
Braearentit,  set  C«moiu  qf  east- 
ern ehmreh» 
Martyr0hgkm  Ammmnn,  t.  67. 
Maruhu,  tiL  481. 
Mascardus  (Jotephut)  x.  589. 
Matiut,  Ti.  681 ;  x.  105. 
Matsomts  (Papirimt)  iv.  497;   ▼>•  282, 

618. 
Miuiuriut  Sabinut,  iL  817 ;  iii.  820. 
Mather,  L  eexcvL 
MatthMut  monaehutt  x.  498. 
Matthew  Paris,  see  Paris, 

<j/^  Wutmtntter,  we  Wntmkuim', 

Matthiotut,  ii.  688. 

Majcentiut  (John)  yL  57. 

MaMtmianuM,  iiL  274,874;  it.  897;   TiL 

218 ;  Tiu.  486. 
Masimui  {mam.  et  co^f,)   vL   159;    ix. 

598. 

'  Medaur,  viiL  224. 
Tour  in.  iL  695  ;   vi.  57,  148, 

512,  96;  vii  440,  65,  610;  ix.  642, 

50. 
TyriMs,  ii.  28,  81;  ir.  107,  9, 

88  ;   TiiL  118,  42  ;   ix.  291  ;    x.  143, 

577. 
Mayrtmit  (Fr,  de)  ti.  190. 
Media-villa  {Richard  de)  rl  501  ;     ix. 

542. 
Medina,  y.  487;  Ti  227,  882,  424,  546 ; 

X.419. 
Mela,  iii  451 ;  ix.  289. 
Melanchthon,  ri.  17 ;  x.  102,  448. 
Melchiades,  ▼.  128,  641,  5,  57,  61,  8. 
Melchior  Canut,  see  Camu, 
MeleHus,  t.  407. 

Meltiades,  or  MUtiadit,  tee  Melchiades. 
Menagius,  iv.  159;  riii  891. 
Menahem  (B,)  Racanatensis,  ix.  899. 
Menander, 

Oeorg.  ii.  458. 

Fiscal,  ir.  188,  98. 

Thais,  yi.  528;  vii.  125. 

Titth.  ii.  462. 

See  also  i  79 ;  ii.  81,  224, 483,  45, 66, 
74,  91,  676,  88;  iii  99,  109,  28, 
266,  73  ;  iv.  76,  228, 81, 96,  8, 801 ; 
▼iil88;  ix.8,25;  x.  451,  2,501,8. 

{^rrius)  x.  683,  45. 

Menardus  {Hugo)  x.  853. 
Menedemus,  vii.  148. 
Mengms  {Hierome)  vi.  262,  8. 
Menohgium  Oraeum,  n,  590. 
Mercerus,  Tiii  258 ;  ix.  292. 
Mercurims  AuHeus,  i.  sjtiv. 

Britannieus,  ibid. 

Meroaa,ix.  146. 
Mermla,  x.  141. 


Mesamedss,  vw.  370. 

Metaphrasies  \simean)  n.  606, 17,  8,  77 ; 

iu.  66,  84,  307  ;  iv.  808,  17,  486 ;  x. 

495. 
Metel^  Numidicus,  x.  148. 
Methodius,  ii  716. 
Metrodoms,  ii  224. 
Meursims,  ii  482 ;  x.  174. 
Mexeray,  ii  682,  94 ;  iii  858  ;  Tiii  495. 
Michael  Apoetolius,  see  ApoetoUms. 
Ephesius,  iii  137 ;  ix.  874,  7 ;  x. 

134. 
Miehaelii,  i  exxxU,,  eexxxi.,  ni,  wL 
Mieho0ia  (Matth.  de)  ir,  803. 
Micreiogus,  viii  88. 
Middleton,  see  Media-villa. 
MiUetihe,  Tiii.  416. 
MUtiades,  see  Meltiades. 
Milton,  L  ecxxxix.,  Ixjci. ;  ii  87, 418  ;  iii 

57;  iT.  90, 885, 470, 93, 589;  Ti423: 

Tii  305  ;  Tiii  283,  568. 
Minshew,  iv.  806 ;  t.  826. 
Minutims  FeHf,  iy.  443 ;  T.  504,  29 ;  Ti 

138,607;  ix.  356. 
Mirahdula  (Picus  de)  t.  478 ;  vi  69,  82, 

97. 
Muchna,  iii  162;    iT.  145;    ix.  85a— 

See  Talmud. 
Missa  Mozarabiea,  y.  834. 
Mitsale  Romanumf  iy.  82  ;  y.  884 ;  yi  82, 

73,  8,  161,  546,  52,  8 ;  ix.  45a 
Modest  Discourse,  vi.  140,  202,  582. 
Modestinus,  ix.  891 ;  x.  520. 
MoUna,  viii  479. 
Molineus  (Carohu)  r.  461. 
Mondolphus,  yi  596. 
Montaigne,  iy.  278,  527,  80,  617,  81 ;  ix. 

141. 
Monte  {Petrus  de)  yi.  283. 
Mont-Georgias  {Nicolaau)  ix.  697. 
Moniiculus  (Sebast,)  x.  461. 
More  (H.)  i  ccxcffU. 

(sir  T.)  ii.  125  ;  iy.  292 ;  y.  507, 71. 

Moreri,  yi.  423. 

Morinus,  y.  547. 

Morton  (bp)  vi  655 ;  x.  446. 

Moseonius,  riii.  483. 

Moses  BarceyhaSf  ii.  716. 

Miiller  (Lauretttius)  x.  90. 

Munsier,  ix.  455. 

Musteus,  x.  479. 

Museornus  (Hieron.)  Cypr.  x.  178. 

Muscula  (O.  a)  y.  32  ;  vi  219. 

Mwsonius,  ii.  519,  40,  721;  iy.  29;    x. 

148. 
Mussus  (Com.)  bp.  qfBitonto,  yi  832;  x. 

446. 
Mvtius  Pansa,  ix.  697. 
Mynsinger,  ix.  299. 

Navius,  ii.  822;  yiii  412. 
Nangis  (GuiU.  de)  iy.  452. 
^ojiiifiw,  vi  623. 
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Naretf  L  ceLtMcL;  vr.  112;  y.  511;  tL 

191 ;  b.  463. 
NatalUnu  (Petrus  de)  it.  209,  333;   v. 

U6. 
Naiaiis  Comes,  viii  401. 
Naucienu,  vL  248,  865,  578. 
Navarre,  y\,  226,  40,  62,  73;  vii.  152; 
viii.  487,  8,  90;  iz.321,  619,  71;  x. 
18,  31. 
Nttzarenti  (Ootpti  of  the)  ii.  508;    iv. 

289. 
Naxianxen  (Oregory) 

EpiBtt.  iii.  398 ;  iv.  282 ;  v.  205,  459 ; 

vi.  100,  457 ;  viii.  373. 
Monod.  de  Basil,  x.  424. 
Or»t. 

II.  apologer.  L  82,  8,  51 ;  viiL  108 ; 

z.  185,  268,  477. 
IV.  contr.  Juk  iii  454 ;  viii  469 ;  z. 

190,  ]. 
T.  contr.  Jul  iz.  22. 

VI.  de  pace,  v.  362. 

VII.  in  land.  Casar.  vi.  551 ;    viii 
558;  Z.426. 

VIII.  in  laud.  Gorgon,  iii  454;  v. 
329;  vl  154;  viii  42;  z.426. 

X  ad  patr.  &c.  ii  716. 
XVI.  in  plag.  grand,  vi  200,  570. 
zvii.  ad  siibd.  &c.  z.  31,  229. 
zviii.  funebr.iu  patr.  i.  42;  iv.  610. 
zzi.  in  laud.  S.  Athan.  iv.  610;  v. 

101,  510. 
zxii.  de  pace,  viii  249,  468. 
zxiv.  in  laud.   Cypr.  iii  295;    v. 

181. 
zxvi.  post  redit  z.  237. 
zxvii.  adv.  Ennom.  v.  558. 
zxxii.  de  rooderat.  ix.  656. 
xxxvi.  de  seijpso,  ix.  34. 
zxxvii.  in  '  Cum  consum.'  &c.  viii. 

252. 
zzxviiL  in  Theophan.  ii.  695 ;  iii. 

338;  V.319. 
zzxix.  in  s.  lum.  vi  571. 
ZL.  in  8.  bapt  ii.  199,  245,  63,  74; 
V.  554,  82.  641,  58,  66,  9 ;   vii. 
253,  817,  644. 
XLI.  in  pentecost  v.  626. 
XLiii.  in  laud.  Bosii  v.  829;    vi 

219 ;  vui  273. 
XLV.  in  pasch.  vi.  148,  9,  2C0,  5, 

585,90;  viii.  110. 
in  concil.  C.  P.  v.  170. 
Poem,  i  37;    ii  488,  677;    iv.  196, 
282,577;  vii  160;  iz.413;  x.419, 
35. 
Neander  (J.  A,  W.)  x.  312. 

(Michael)  vi  12. 

Nemethts,  vii.  314 ;  x.  618,  26. 

Nepoe  (Com,)  ii  445  ;  iii  343 ;  iv.  631  ; 

ix.  377  ;  x.  109. 
Nerathu,  /.  C,  Z.  531. 
Neweome,\.  ««. 


Nictphorus  Blemmida,  x.  97. 

CaUiatMs,  i  tf.;  ii  146,63,244, 

310,  28,  618;  iii  66,  367;  iv.  121, 
658 ;  v.  57,  64,  5,  82,  197,  8,  9,  329, 
53,  90,  4,  464,  9,  510.  640;  vi  218, 
4i0  :  viii  194.492;  ix.  162.356,612; 
X.  104.  15.  802.  48,  62,  3,  86,  418,  32. 

Gregoras,  vii.  293. 

NicetoM  Choniates,  iii.  134;  iv.  300;  vii 

344 ;  X.  267.  See  also  ii  320. 
HeraeL  vii  253,  817,  544;    x, 

365. 
Nicholt,  JUttstrationt  ef  Uterary  hUUry, 

i  xxxii.  celH.t  vi.  319. 

Literary  anecdotes,  ix.  157. 

Nirodemus  (Ovspel  of)  v.  437  ;  vi.  429. 
NicolauM  I.  (pvpe)  iv.  82;  v.  451,  85,  91 ; 

ix.604. 

(Joannes)  iii  262. 

Damascenus,  see  Damascenus, 


Nicolas   (S. )  viiOt  per  S,  JusthUan.  viii 

325. 
Nider  (John)  ix.  88. 
Nieremberg,  ii.  781. 
Nigidius  Figulus,  iv.  116. 
Nilus,  iii.  305,  6  ;  vi  568. 
Nissim  (IL)  vi  496. 
Nonius  Marcellus,  ii  613;    iv.  211,  20, 

78, 305,  682;  vii.  568 ;  viii  252. 
Nomms,  ii.  609,  14,  28,  65,  704;  iv.  296. 
North  (Roger)  i.  cchiL 
Noue  (M.  de  ia)  X,  199. 
Novariensis  ( Laurent ius)  postea  archiep. 

MedioL  vii.  441 ;  x.  160. 
Novella  constituiiones,  see  Justinian, 
Nyssen  (Oregory) 

In  Eccles.  iv.  279. 

De  anim.  x.  625. 

—  castig.  ix.  457. 

—  orat.  domin.  v.  327. 

—  Trin.  v.  467. 

—  vit  Moys.  X.  336. 
Ep.  canon,  vi  530. 
Jamb.  X.  94. 

In  Christ!  bapt.  i.  60 ;  v.  332. 

nativ.  ii  146. 

Orat  eatech.  vL  135 ;  ix.  661. 

contr.  Eunom.  ix.  6S5,  6. 

de  adeunt  Uier.  &c  vL  192, 687. 

vit  S.  Greg  Thaum.  ix.  696. 

See  also  iv.  269. 


Occhom,  V.  477, 84 ;  vi  21,  9,  51,  8,  201 ; 

ix.  8C6. 
Ochagavius,  vi.  210. 
Odilo  (abbot)  ix.  609. 
(Ecumenius,ii  611,718;  iv.  119;  v.  49, 

56,  64,  74,  103,  84,  642 ;  vii  480. 
Oleastro  (Hieronymus  ab)  vi  635. 
Olympiodorust  vi.  200 ;  x.  88. 
Onkelos,  vii.  280. 
Onuphrius,  ii  145. 
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Optahu,  L  47;  iL  247,  645;  v.  IS,  66, 
99,  124,  80,-  78,  368.  445,  6d,  97,  619, 
45;  tL  412;  ti'..  808;  viiL  538;   ix. 
444,  603,  11 ;  x.  191,  253,  67,  336. 
Ordo  Romanus,  y.  334,  628,  61  ;  viii.  90. 
OrgilitanuM  (Justus)  ix.  605. 
OHgen, 
Cotit.  CeU.  i.  46;    ii.  443,  616;    iv. 
131 ;  vi.44,  57,  174,  210.  5,  7.  482, 
90,  620,  31 :  Tii.  121,  249,  82;  viii. 
4f,  6,  161,  389 ;  ix.  285,  351,  425, 
8,31,40,4,8;  x.  336,  92. 
De  princip.  x.  442. 
Dial,  de  rect  fid.  vi.  57,  204. 
In  Gen.  ix.  285  ;  x.  635. 

—  £xod.  vi.  620,  8  ;  ix.  453. 

—  Levit  ii.  272,  718  ;  v.  484;  vi.  34; 
▼il  397;  viiL  16,  27,  514;  x.  847, 
491,  6. 

—  Num.  ▼.  271,  827;  vii.  447;  viiL 

826. 

—  Josh,  il  236;  X.  818,  21. 

—  Psa.  iv.  485,  98 ;  vii  485  ;  viii.  27, 
492. 

—  Cant,  vi  348. 

—  EsaL  il  614;  v.  208;  viiL  525. 

—  Jerem.  iv.  25;  v.  180. 

—  Ezech.  V.  640. 

—  S.Matt  il  146,  585,  614,  89,  71, 
701;  iii.  881;  iv.  15,  71,  670;  v. 
467;  vi.  48,  71,  8,  116,  204,  66, 
891,  427,9;  vii.  40;  viii.  411  ;  ix. 
600,  3,  24  ;  X.  320,  423. 

—  S.Luc,  ii.  53,  167.  272;  iii.  407  j 
iv.  25  ;  V.  294  ;  vii.  94. 

—  S.  Joan.  iv.  71;  v.  49. 

—  Rom.  iL  272,  8  ;  v.  67,  487,  543 ; 
viL  Z55 ;  ix.  7, 9,  20. 

Horn,  in  divers.  viL  819;  viii.  191. 
See  also  viL  182 ;  viiL  519. 
Orhndinus,  vL  524. 
OrfRtf,  L  xjcxiL 
Orotiui  (PauUu)  ii.  82,  8 ;   viL  95 ;   x. 

151. 
Orpheus,  iv.  271  j  ix.  176  ;  x.  458. 
Osbem,  vi.  160. 

Olho  Frisingensis,  see  Frisingensis. 
Quid, 
Amor. — i'u  430, 48. 
ix.  312. 
X.  107,  584. 
Art.  amat.— iL  433. 
iii.  83. 
iv.  611. 
V.  585. 
ix.  482. 
X.  596. 
ConsoL  ad  Liv. — ii.  886. 
£pp.  ex  Pout — iiL  871. 

vii.  415,  87. 
ix.317. 
Fast— iL  281. 
iv.  544. 


vi.  884. 
ViL  484. 
viiL  225. 
ix.  464,  518. 
X.  165,  212,  97 
Heroid.—L  62. 

uL  127,  889. 
VL242. 
viiL  156. 
ix.  261,  879.  404. 
Ibis.— iiL  848. 

iv.44. 
Metam. — lib.  i.  iii.  49. 

iv.  58,  585. 
V.  337. 
ViiL  418. 
X.  198. 
II.  vuL  99. 

III.  ii.  S6, 
viiL  378. 

IV.  iv.  162. 
vii.  274. 
X.478. 

y.  ix.  88r. 

Z.640,  I. 
TI.  iii.  266. 
iv.  253. 
VI  I.  iv.  298. 
ix.  816,  681. 
X.90. 
VIII.  X.  462. 

IX.  iv.  266. 

ix.  22,  378. 

X,  ix.  874,  408. 
zi.  viii.  414. 

XIY.  viiL  168. 
zv.  viL  210. 
ix.86]. 
x.400,2. 
Remed.  amor. — iL  183. 
iv.  820. 
vii.  426. 
viii.  78. 
ix.670. 
Z.590. 
Trist— iii.  875. 

iv.  90,  118. 
V.  665. 
ViL  447. 
vUL  167. 
ix.  812,  404. 
X.551. 
Oviedo  (Oonsalo  de)  iz.  45L 


Paeeus,  vL  641. 

PaehomiuSf  viiL  839. 

Pachymeres,  v.  123,  644,  7. 

Pacianus,  v.  42,  601,  42;  vL  846;  TiL 

108,  46,  896,  465. 
Pectus,  viL  291. 
Pacuvius,  iv.  607 ;  viL  92. 
Pagmne  (Sondes)  viiL  521. 
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PaloDlogttt   (Man.)   vii.  S05;     x.    497, 

632. 
Pataotutf  ▼.  508. 
Paley,  I  ccjucxi. ;  v.  379. 
Palingeniui,  viL  519. 
PaUad,  Jlet, (poeia)  iii.  152 ;  it.  189, 80  ; 

viii.  143. 
Pailadius,  epise,  Jspon,  ii.  148,  80,  416; 
iii.  193;  iv.  282,  640;  viii.  189,  93; 
X.  648. 
Paliavicimo,  iii.  428. 
Palmer,  v.  239,  40,  94 ;  yi.  860. 
Palude  (Petnu  de)  ix.  646. 
Pameliut,  iv.  41 ;  ▼.  490;  vi.  471. 
Pandects,  or  Digest,  q.  v. 
Pandulphus  CoUenutius,  iii.  352. 
Panormitan,  v.  459;    vi.   184,  231,  76, 
368,  501,  6;  ix.  ix.,  560;  x.  59,  83, 
837.  57,  415,  28,  64. 
Paolo  (padre)  Itfe  of,  v.  525. 
Papknutius,  IL  417,31. 
Papia$,\\,  567;  v.  418. 
Papfnian,  ix.  890. 
Papirius  Massonus,  see  Matsomus, 
Paradmus,  iii.  292. 
Paratis,  vii.  812. 
Pans  (Matth.)  vi.  378,  578 ;  viii.  473 ; 

X.  874,  429. 
Parisiensis  (Gulielm.)  v.  66G  ;  ix.  129, 

298. 
Parcemiographi  Graci,  v.  296;  viL  126; 

X.499. 
Parr  (Richard)  l^e  rf  Vssher,  i.  ceUjcviii.  s 
iv.  678. 

(Dr.  Samuel)  I  ccL 

Parsons,  x.  200. 

Pascal,  I  ecvii, 

Pasehasius  diaconus,  vi  121 ;  ix.  636. 

Justus,  X.  598. 

Baibertus,  v.  209,  697 ;    ix. 

647;  X.836. 
Patenson,  viiL  479. 

Paulinus,  epise.  Nola,  ii.  96,  163,  240, 
407 ;  iv.  435 ;  vi.  26, 9,  635  ;  vii.  203, 
819;  viii.  90;  ix.  651;  x.  105.  426. 

• S,  Amhrosii  7iotarius,  ii.   648; 

viii.  193  ;  X.  802. 
Paultts  JEmylius,  see  JEmylius. 

diaconus, u.%^2i  v.  501,30;  x,312. 

Pagius,  see  Fagius, 

J.  a  ii.  445;  ix.866,  94;  x.  150, 

479,  87,  609. 
— - —  Jovius,  see  Jovius, 
— —  Langius,  see  Langius. 

' Silentiarius,  see  Silentiarius, 

Pausanias,  ix.  176,  284,  877 ;    x.  469, 

88. 
Pearson,  i.  51 ;  v.  956;  viL  71. 
Peckius  (Petrus)  x.  578. 
Pelagius  (pope)  i.— ii.  441 ;   iv.  14,  46, 
179,  408;  vii.  864;  ix.  248 ;  x.  268. 
II.— V.  475. 


Pelargus  (Amhrosius)  vi.  520. 
I. 


I  Pepin,  X.  260. 
Pepys,  ix.  357. 
Pererius,  ix.  183. 

Peresius,  v.  437  ;  vi.  424 ;  x.  417. 
Perez  (Sebastian)  viiL  521. 
Periander,  x.  52. 
Perizonius,  iii.  451. 
Perkins,  ix.  vL 
Perron  (cardinal) 

Centre  le  roi  Jacques,  v.  406 ;  vi.  410, 

20,  34,65;  ix.  618,  9,  96, 
De  reucharistie,  v.  406;  vL  S3,  188, 

585;  ix.  618. 
Lettre  au  S'  Casaubon,  v.  438. 
RepHque  au  roi,  v.  406,  41  j  vi.  417; 
ix.  618. 

aux  ministrcs,  v.  119. 


Persius, 

Sat  I.      lin, 


—  II.        — 


—  III.      — 


3.       vol.  ix. 


IV. 

—  V. 


114. 

4. 
41,4. 
61,8. 
62. 
71. 
38. 
89. 
61. 
67. 
81. 
98. 

7. 
45. 
66. 
70. 


p.  871. 
[418. 

—  iv.    —816. 

—  iy.     _-  536. 

—  iv.  — 188,9. 

—  iv.    —  198. 

—  viii.  —  157. 

—  ii.      —  236. 

—  805. 

—  20. 

—  252. 

—  zix. 

—  283. 

—  680. 

—  650. 

—  222. 

—  681. 

—  282. 


—  III. 

—  ix. 

—  viii. 

—  ix. 


IV. 

—  ii. 

—  V, 

—  iv. 

—  ii. 

—  viii. 

—  129, 57.  —  iv.  —  266,7. 
-^  138.        —  iv.     —  195. 

430  i   vi.  382 ;    vii.  14  ;  x. 


B 


Pttavius,  v, 

846. 
Petrarch,  ix.  251 ;  x.  593. 
Petronius,  iii.  267-9,  86,  7,  92,  318,  27, 

44,  72,  3,  421, 5, 47 ;  iv.  53,  150,  271 , 

467,  604,  82;  vii.  130;  ix.  214,  81. 
Petrus  Blesensis,  see  Blesensis, 

Cellensis,  see  Cellensis. 

Chrysologiis,  see  Chrysologus.. 

Follerius,  see  Follerius, 

Gregorius,  see  Gregorius, 

Hispanus,  x.  Sl9. 

Martyr,  \l  146 ;  X.  94, 

Phadrus,  ii.  648,  63;  iv.  258,  69;  viii. 

155,  69,  516 ;  ix.  xviU,  xx, ;  x.  563, 

78,  9$, 
Phalaris,  iv.  124,  5,  491  ;  x.  484. 
Phavorinus  (phiL)  ii.  75,  6,  548. 
— ^—  earners,  ii.  192,  3  ;  iii.  47 ;  v. 

468;  vi.  18,  402;  viL  60,  1,  94,  213, 

45;  ix.  611. 
Philastrius,  v.    196,  890,    4;    vi.    141, 

330,  1. 
Philemon,  ii.  67,  479;  iii.  52,  266;   iv. 

35,231,476;  vi.109;  vii. 214 ;  x. 455. 
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Philippides,  x.  683. 

Philippt  {Airt,  Catherine)  i.  cclxxxiiL 

Philo  Judaut, 

Adv.  FUcc.  YiL  382 ;  x.  142. 

De  agriculL  vii.  375. 

—  decern  or»c.  iL  10,  423,  7,  83,  444 ; 
Tiii.  124,  54. 

—  gigant.  ii.  419. 

—  Joseph,  iv.  254. 

—  justitia,  X.  269. 

—  leg.  ad  Caium,  ii  826 ;  tL  641. 
^  leg.  allegor.  iv.  28,  220,  480 ;  vL 

37;  vii.413;  viii.  21. 

—  legg.  special,  ii.  293,  421,  7,  617  ; 
ill  54;  ix.  885,  401,  597. 

—  monarch,  viii.  65. 

—  mond.  opif.  iii.  308. 

—  nohil  vii.  274. 

—  plant  Noc,  iL  654 ;  iv.  208 ;  viiL 
549,53,4;  ix.  547;  x.  365. 

»- proem,  tacerd.  viii.  411. 

—  profugis,  ix.  27. 

•^victim,  iv.  62;  viii.  65,  157 ;  ix. 
426. 

—  virtutt  i.  8,  83 ;  iii.  373. 

—  vit  contempl.  iv.  120. 
Mos  i.  9 ;  ii.  488. 

Uais  rer.  div.  hsr.  ii.  169,304;  viL 

37;  ix.4r2. 
Quisquis  virtuti  &c.  ix.  298,  46.1. 
Quod  deterior  &c  v.  18;  vL  37. 
Item  ii.  324. 
PhUostratuSf 

De  imagin.  i.  5  ;  x.  659. 
Vit  Apollon.  i.  4;  ii.  61  ;  v.  506;  vi. 
171,  263;    viiL   122;    ix.  297;   x. 
175. 
.      —  Herod.  Att  iii.  151,312  ;  ix.  356; 
X.  232. 
Philoxenui,  ii.  278. 
Pkocylidet,  iii  204 ;  vii  162 ;  viii.  405 ; 

ix.  359. 
Photilu, 

Biblioth.  V.  42,  57,  611 ;  vi  148  ;  vii 

397. 
Nomocan.  v.  489;  vi  189. 
Picardust  vi.  261. 
Pickerel,  vL  51,  582. 
Picus  Mirandula,  see  Mirandula. 
Pierius  (Joannes)  Valerianus,  iii  265  ;  v. 

477  ;  Vui  181 ;  x.  896. 
Pighiut,  V.  478  ;  vi  459,  61 ;  vii.  253, 62, 

330;  X.416. 
Pindar, 

Olymp.  ii  601;    v.  520;    viii   118, 

416. 
Pyth.  iii  94,  266;  iv.  title-page;  x. 

591. 
Nem.  iii.  341. 
lathm.  X.  115. 
Item  ap.  Platon.  x.  175. 

Plut  iii  94;  x.  327. 

Stob.  floril.  ii  445. 


Pitander,  x  105. 

Pitcator,  ii.  633. 

Pittacue,  viii  351 ;  x.  172. 

Piui  (pope)  IV.— V.  407  ;  vi  185. 

V — viii  465 

Placcitu,  X.  200,  1. 
Plaiina,  in  vita  papas 

Alex.  V. — vi  365. 

Clem,  vi  129. 

Innoc.  III.— vi.  201,  577,  8. 

Joan.  III. — ^viii  482. 

VIII. — vi  375. 

XVI. — X.  427. 

MarceUin.  x.  417. 
Meltiad.  x.  13. 
Pun.— X.  415. 
Siraplic  ii  323. 
Zephyx;  vi.  529. 

Plato  philosophutt 
Alcib.  II. — Viii  156. 
Apoi  Socr.  iii.  95 ;  iv.  271 ;  t.  55. 
Cratyi  iv.  480 ;  vi  101. 
Crito,  viii  144. 
Definn.  ii  404 ;  vii  129. 
Legg.  ii  412,  44;  iv.  197,  211  ;  vii. 

24,  292,  593 ;  ix.  598 ;  x.  52,  175, 

451-3. 
Epistt.  V.  55 ;  viii  545. 
Gorg.  ii  14. 
Hipp.  maj.  x.  40. 

min.  X.  622. 

Menon.  vii.  251. 

Phsd^  ii  224,  687;  iii  68,  446,  51  ; 

iv.  484,  606,  8 ;  viii  544 ;  is.  23 ; 

X.  88,  93. 
Phaedr.  ii  140 ;  iii  355 ;  ix.  294 ;  x. 

587. 
Protag.  i  excv. ;  ix.  197. 
Rep.  ii  383 ;  iv.  247,  58.  628,  9  ;  vii 

20,278;  viii  401;  ix.310;  x.  101, 

20. 
Sophist  vii  278. 
Symp.  vi.  83. 
Thest  iv.  426  ;  vii.  38. 
Ap.  Arrian.  iv.  611. 

—  Clem.  Alex,  ii  443. 

—  Diog.  Laert.  x.  594. 

—  Stob.  iv.  197. 
See  alao  x.  144. 

poeta  comtctu,  vii.  127. 

PUmtui, 

Amphitr.  iv.  214;  vi  107;  vii  465; 
viii  133;  X.  141. 

Asin.  vi  86. 

Aul.  iii.  408 ;  iv.  265 ;  X.  632,  4. 

Capt  iii.  215  ;  v:ii  293;  ix.  87,  317. 

Carbon,  ii  613. 

Cas.  X.  401. 

Cist  X.  131. 

Cure  ix.  667. 

Epid.  ix.  19. 

Merc.  ix.  365. 

Most  ii.  614,  702;  ix.  21 ;  X.  401. 
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Pen.  X.  596. 

Poen.  iv.  278. 

Psead.  iii.  274  ;  it.  39 ;  x.  401,  66. 

Rad.  19;  iiL  S89  ;  Tiii.  157. 

Stich.  iv.  227 ;  vii.  53 ;  z.  480,  523. 

Trio.  ui.  44,  117,  91,  209,  79,  407; 

iv.  64,  74,  8,  141, 256 ;  vii.  M,  168 ; 

YiiL  253  J  z.  121,  362,  454-6,  598, 

656. 
True  IT.  667  ;  x.  632. 
FlessU  (JDm),  see  Du  PlessU, 
PHity, 

Nat  hist.  iL  80,  127,  403,  511,  614, 

7,  46,  82,  683;  iii.  128,  267,  9,  70, 

318,  9,  52,  71,  396;  !▼.  84,  190,  2, 

203,  32,  42,  71,4,303,  408,  562  ;  ▼. 

178;  TiL  285;  viii.  108,  391,  401, 

4 ;  ix.  215,  373,  7 ;  x.  79,  396,  625, 

7. 

CaeiL  Seeundus. 

Epist.  iL  400,  25 ;  iii  450,  3 ;  iv.  415, 

582,  630;  ▼.  614;  vi.  165;  vii.  166, 

508  ;  TiiL  78,  109,  423, 565  ;  ix.  81, 

90,  2,  221,  323;  x.  88,  106,  218, 

577,  649,  55. 
Panegyr.  Tng.il  827;  v.  309;  x.  177, 

8. 
Ploiimu,  I  eeexvii ;  tI  107 ;  Yiil  371,  8, 

5,81. 
Plmme,  il  417. 
PltUarch, 
Ad  prinoip.  inerud.  ii.  21;    x.  175, 

327. 
A4y.  Colot  X.  205,  7. 
Amat.  ill  316. 
Apophthegm,  iv.   90,  452,  629;    vl 

53;  viil  127,  33,  66,  471;  x.  37, 

5i;9. 
_lacos.  viii.  99,  132,  364;  x.  126, 

471. 
Coigng.  praecept  iii  59,  63,  4,  129; 

iv.  216,  7,  24,  9,  30-2,  581,  8. 
De  adul.  &c  discr.  iv.  306-9,  16-8, 

584. 

—  andiend.  poet   iv.   159;   vii  168, 
341 :  x.  64b 

—  audit   iv.   811,   25-8;    vii   162; 
viil  162. 

—  cap.  ex  host  util.  Il  448  ;  iii  61, 
88. 

—  consol.  ad  Apollon.  iii.  95,  6, 9, 100, 
9,  266,  82,  337,  8,  40;  ix.  673. 

uxor.  iii.  95. 

—  cupid.  divit  iii.  50,  201, 2 ;  iv.  181 ; 
vii  214. 

—curios,  il  446 ;  iii  14, 80, 4;  iv.  63, 
293,  614. 

—  exit  iii.  85,  94,  7,  9,  102,  58,  800. 

—  fluv.  iv.  240. 

—  frat  amor.  I  79,  80,  2,  5,92;  il 
436 ;  viil  141. 

—  garruL  iii  51  ;  iv.  121,  277,  81,4, 
5,  98,  810,  24. 

B 


—  gen.  Socr.  iv.  599. 

—  his  qui  sero  &c.  iv.  193,  265,  361- 
9,  74,  453-69,  526;  vU.  254,  71, 
569  ;  viil  132,  401 ;  ix.  28,  516. 

—  inst  lacon.  il  173. 

—  invid.  et  od.  iii.  201. 

—  ira  cohib.  iii  197,  8,  200 ;  x.  806. 

—  Isid.  et  Osir.  iv.  137,  97,  274 ;  vi. 
633;  viil  103;  x.  365. 

—  Ub.  educ  ill  62,  8,  73,  5,  10,  126, 
82 1  iv.  127 ;  viil  250 ;  ix.  377. 

—  malign.  Herod,  vii.  270. 

—  occult  viv.  ix.  19. 

—  orac  defect  iv.  137  ;  viii.  348. 

—  plaoit  philos.  iii  298 ;  x.  626. 

—  profWct  virt  sent  iv.  136,  85,  333, 
501-12,  9,  86. 

—  sanit  tuend.  il  443 ;  iii.  46 ;  iv. 
189,  93. 

—  stoic  repugn,  il  8 ;  x.  822. 

—  superstit  iv.  Ill,  367,  528;  x. 
78. 

—  tranquilL  an.  iii  90-9,  200,  398; 
X.  110. 

—  virt  mor.  vii  148,51,2,66,8,  8H  ; 
ix.  311. 

muliebr.  ii.  688 ;  x.  94,  145. 

—  vitioa.  pudor.  iv.  68 ;  x.  71. 
Non  posse  juc.  viv.  &c.  iiL  20,  810. 
Quaett  Gnec.  iii  59. 

Rom.  il  243,  388,  424;  iv.  221, 

94,  3n;  ix.392;  x.  365. 
Sept  sap.  conviv.  il  469,  646 ;  iii.  64, 

88,  292. 
Symposiac.  iv.  93,  193,  481,92;  vii 

150 ;  X.  634. 

Vit  ^m.  Paul,  iii  338. 

—  Agesil  iv.  627. 

—  Alcib,  ii.  479  ;  iv.  92. 

—  Alex.  iii.  60 ;  iv.  60,  607 ;  x.  126. 

—  Arat  ix.  254. 

—  Aristid.  il  445;  iv.  631 ;  x.  109. 

—  Artax.  iii.  17  ;  ix.  121 ;  x.  597. 

—  Brut  i.  94;  iii  111 ;  viii  131 ;  x. 
93. 

—  C.  Oracch.  iv.  225. 

—  Cat  maj.  viil  124. 
min.  I  85 ;  x.  88. 

—  Cleom.  iii.  302 ;  iv.  430 ;  x.  94. 
->  Crass,  iv.  644;  viii.  140 ;  x.  152. 
— -Demetr.  x.  176. 

—  Demosth.  x.  88. 

—  Dion.  ix.  377  ;  x.  141. 

~  Jul.  C»s.  iii  871 ;  x.  138. 

—  LucuU.  X.  581. 

—  Lycurg.  iv.  614. 

—  Lysuid.  il  422;  iv.  625. 

—  Marcellix.  176. 

—  M.  Ant  iii  440. 

—  Mar.  ii.  147  ;  iii  319  ;  iv.  423. 

—  Num,il42l,  82;  vl  626. 
.  Pelop.  iv.  91. 
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—  Pericl.  IT.  617  J  tL  7  ;  Tiii.  209 ;  x. 
88,  182. 

—  Philopcem.  iv.  625, 

—  Phoc  iL  43 ;  iy.  462 ;  x.  81. 

—  Pomp.  iii.  819. 

—  Sertor.  iL  286.  z.  208. 

—  Solon.  Til  24 ;  ix.  xvU. ;  x.  462. 

—  Themiit  ii.  12^;  ix.  176,  877. 

—  Thc8.iv.  518;  x.  40. 

—  Tiber,  iv.  225. 

Compar.  Solon,  cum  Poplic  iii.  446. 
Poet,  incert, 

Gr.  i.  79,  93;  iv.  495  ;  vii.  130. 

Lat.  iii.  60;  vii.  ISO ;  x.  420,  596,  8. 
Pcggius,  ix.  695. 
Potanus,  vL  459. 
PolemOf  iii.  276;  viii.  413. 
Pollux  (Julius)  iy.  137,  208 ;  v.  92  ;  yiii 

553. 
Polyttnus,  yil  183;  x.  119,  26. 
Polybiut,   iL   374,   495,    524;    iy.   299, 

401;  yii.   128,  245;   ix.  18;   x.  151, 

2,  ^50. 
Polycarp  {S,)  viii.  556 ;  ix.  647  ;  x.  45. 
■  martyrdom  Ojf^  iiL  452. 

Polycralets  x.  835. 
Polydore  Vergil,  see  Vergil, 
Pontanue,  x.  92. 
Pontianut,  iv.  194. 
Pontificale  Romanum,  iL  194  ;  yL  250,70, 

604;  yiL455;  ix.  450. 
Pope,  i.  ecL 
Porphyry,  L  II.  ccexiv,s  i».  17,  101,  327; 

iv.  194.  5;    yL80;    yii.  267,  573;    ix. 

176,287,351;  x.  88. 
Porta  {Conradus)  ix.  89. 
Pota  (or  Poza)  y.  486,  505  ;  viii.  356. 
Posidipput,  iv.  38. 

Postevinus,  iiL  852;  vL  160,  537,  8,  61. 
Poisidius  (or  PosidoHuu)  iv.  452,  542 ;  y. 

100,57,9,83,353;  x.  581. 
Postidonhu,  x.  626. 
PotUUut,  viiL  468. 
Potter,  vi.  502. 
PrapoHtut  (Joanne*)  vi.  249. 
Prateolut,  v.  393 ;  vi.  261. 
Prierias  (Sylv.)  vL  188,  459,  61,  501. 
PrimaHu*  (SL)  iL  62  ;   v.  18,  22,  56,  64, 

226. 
Priscui,  X.  497. 
Proaretius,  v.  256,  88. 
Probus  (^miliut)  or  Com.  Nepos,  q.  v. 
Proceedings  againet    traitors,  viiL   466, 

88. 
Proelus,  in  Platon,  ii.  478 ;   iv.  67 ;    ix. 

300 ;  X.  106. 

patr,  C.P,  i.  46. 

Procopius,  iL  518 ;  uL  14, 134;  viL  182  ; 

X.  96. 

Iff  Gaza,  vi.  159. 

Propertius,  iii.  202,  74 ;  iv.  226,  31 ;  vii. 

86,  520  ;  ix.  238,  312 ;  x.  594. 
Prosper  u.48,62;    iy.240;  y.241;  vL 


39,402;    vii.  80,  259,  810,  559 ;    viiL 

59,  108;    ix.  36,  63,  541,  606,  71,  6  ; 

X.  7,  343,  84.  5.  553. 
Proverb,  vet.  iv.  315. 
Prudentius, 

Apoth.  iL  719  ;  viL  306,  7 

pr«f.  y.  358. 

Cathem.  L  ceciv. ;  iL  86 ;  iv.  42,  196  ; 
V.  668 ;  viiL  87,  103,  253,  406  ;  x. 
344. 

Contr.  Symm.  v.  333 ;  vL  225  ;  viiL 
107. 

Dittoch.  ii.  677. 

£x«q.  defunct  iii.  269,  328,  450.  1 ; 
v.  484. 

Hamartig.  ii.  219. 

Peristeph.  iv.  833;  v.  330;  vL  85; 
viL  366.  611;  viiL  239,  51. 

Psychom.  v.  652. 
Pseltus  (Michael)  ix.  287. 
Ptolemy,  ii.  538. 
Publius  Synu,  ii.  25,  403  ;   iiL  22.  371 : 

iv.  272,  96,  604 ;    viL  433  ;   viiL  134 ; 

ix.  21 ;  X.  653. 
Pt^folus,  vi.  637. 
Pythagoras,  i  75 ;    IL  822,  97 ;   iiL  15, 

297,  300 ;  x.  100,  36. 


Quarterly  Review,  L  xxxL  ;  iL  85. 
Quintilian, 
Declam.  iv.  215  ;    x.  297,  483,  9,  562, 

29,  609. 
Dial  de  oratt  iL  455,  519  ;  t.  279. 
Inst  or.  L  91 ;  iL  36,  77,  103,  68.  221, 
452,  75,  518,  27;    iiL  126  ;    iv.  84, 
296 ;  v.  275,  8,  80,  1,  305.  10.  2,  S ; 
vL  213  ;  viL  166, 291,  525  ;  tiiL  99, 
147,  269:  ix.  893,  534,  5;  x.  51, 
108,  460,  507,  69,  609. 
Quirinus,  tee  SaloMor, 


Rabanus  Mamrus,  y.  239.  43,  5,  649 ;  vi. 

77,  185,  449;    ht  899,  402,  651 ;    z. 

346,52. 
Rabba,  x.  631. 
Radevicus,  x.  220. 
Ravardus,  x.  147. 
Ragttsio  (Joannes  de)  vi.  24. 
Ranchin,  vL  276,  966,  7.  76.  540.  I. 
Ranke,  vi.  238 ;  viii.  464. 
Ratbertus,  see  Pasehasius. 
Raynaldus,  ii.  588. 
Rat/i.olds  snd  G^fford,  vi.  605. 
Reeves  (Ur.)  vL  176. 
Reginaldus,  vi.  226,  7,  52.  423 ;    ix.  662, 

8.  5.  8,71  ;  X,  334,  652. 
Remfgius,  x.  336. 

life  rf,  ix.  543. 


Renaudot,  v.  407  ;  vL  15.  550,  1. 
Retpons.  apolog.  viii.  462. 
Reynolds  (John)  v.  491. 
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JRkegino  Pruwtieiuu,  yL  61S, 

EhemUh  Testament,  yi  83. 

KhenanuM  (Beatus)  yi.  26,  145,  528,  S3. 

Jlibera,  iv.  178  ;  yi.  63. 

Rich,  L  IxxiU. 

Richard,  see  Media-viUa. 

Richeome,  yiii  464,  80. 

RigaUius,  x.  352. 

Rivet,  yil  548 ;  yiiL  305  ;  x.  446. 

Rodrique%,  ii  125. 

Rqfemis,  see  Fisher, 

R^ers  (Thomas)  yi  586. 

Rosate  Ulbericus  de)  yi.  370;  x.  374. 

Rosweyd,  ii  166,  435,  41 ;  iy.  33,  282, 

640 ;  y.  124 ;  yi  283 ;  ix.  147,  274. 
Roswita  (S.)  ii.  482. 
Routh,  I  cclxxxp, 
Ruard  Tapper,  see  Tappet, 
Rubione  (Gulielmus  de)  yl  229. 
RudiHg,ix.  117. 
Rt^ffinus, 

De  fide,  ix.  638. 

—  yitt  patr.  U.  227 ;  iy.  179, 282 ;  iz. 
274. 

Expos,  symbol,  y.  371 ;  yi.  441, 8 ;  ix. 
650,  1. 

Hist  eccles.  (post  Euseb.)  passim. 
Ruinart,  iL  694, 
Rmiz,  yiii  521. 
Rmpertus,  abbas  Tuitensis,  ii  628,  49 1  y. 

336,  616,  23 ;  yi.  402 ;  yiii  265  ;  ix. 

610;  X.  346,  416. 
Rupe-scissa  {Jo.  de)  yi  263. 
Ritricius,  ii  181. 
RMshworth,  i  xxivL 
RusselTs '  Modem  Europe,'  viii  495. 
Rutherford,  i  cclxu 
RutiUus,  ix.  466. 


iSa  (Emanuel)  yi  232,  42,  6-9,  78,  501 ; 

yui461,  74,  9;  ix.  vu  iz. 
SabelUcuSfiY.  250;  yi.  375,  578 ;  x.  78, 

415. 
Sagerus,  see  Sasgerus. 
Saidus  Batricides,  ix.  374,  87,  597. 
Salatar  (Ferd.  Quirin.  de)  vl  256. 
Sales  (Fr.  de)  iii.  220. 
SaUanus,  yiii  480. 
Salieeto  (Nie.  de)  ix.  436. 
SaUust,  ii  9 ;  iy.  163 ;  yiii  269 ;  x.  117, 

48.  97,  577. 
Salmasius,  yi  496. 
Sahneron,  ii.  238 ;  y.  434,  75,  86,  505 ; 

yi  22,  5,  65,  209,  333.  77,  401,  9,  29, 

32,  66,  574, 6, 9, 82,  99 ;  yiii  479, 85 ; 

ix.  618,54;  x.  360. 
Sahnan, 

Ady.  avarit.  iii.  303,  97 ;  vii  398  ; 
yiii  263. 

De  g^ibern.  ii.  520,  85;  iy.  44;  y. 
833,  81,  2,  96 ;  yiii.  298,  300 ;  x. 
427. 


Salsedo  (Tgn.  Lopez  de)  yi  500 ;  yiii  490. 
Sammarihanus,  ii  76. 
Sanchez,  vi  523 ;  ix.  146,  93. 
Sanctius  (Rod.)  i  94;  iy.  268. 
Sanctorius,  ii  610  ;  iy.  463. 
Sanctorum  acta,  see  Bottand. 
Sandems  (Ant.)  yi.  276. 

(Nicofaus) 

De  clave  Dayid,  yiii  460,  4. 

—  imagin.  y.  502. 

—  schism.  Angi  y.  617. 

—  yisib.  monarch,  y.  475. 
Sandoval,  yi  468,  74. 
Sannazarius,  x.  119. 
Santarel,  yi  282. 

Sappho,  iii  197;  iy.  232. 

Saravia,  x.  463. 

Sarbievhu  (Casim.)  iii  272,  80,  319,  45. 

Sarisburiensis  (Joannes)  x.  492. 

Sarpi,  iii  261,  423 ;  yi  237,  332.  74,  7, 

80,  492,  511,  20,  83,  93,  6;  ix.  537 ; 

X.415. 
Sarug  (James,  bp.  rf)  iy.  632. 
Sasgerus,  yi.  24. 
Saurius  (Ludooieus)  yi.  470. 
Saifr  (Oregory)  ix.  viiL 
SeaUger  (Joseph) 

De  emend,  temp,  ii  423 :  y.  291 ;  vi. 
46 ;  ix.  101. 

In  Euseb.  chron.  x.  346. 

—  Fest  iy.  208. 

—  Sen.  trag.  iii  357. 

(Julius)  X.  102. 

Scarga  (Peter)  iv.  444. 
Scheibler,  vi  584. 
Schickard,  z.  162. 
Sehleusner,  i  ccxiv.  jcix. 
Sehomeus,  x.  591. 
Sehottus  (Jesuita)  vi  148. 
Scipio  Oentilis,  x.  199. 

Scotland  (liturgy  qf  church  </)  v.  151. 
Seotus  (Duns) 

In  IV.  sent  iv.  247;  vi  21,  58,  103, 
28,  40,  61,  231,  501,  7,  8,  10,  73,  5, 
9;  vii  63,  805,  10,  97. 
ScudeH  (Magd.  de)\.%i. 
Sedulius,  ii  51,  153,  509,  11;   y.  144; 

yiii  43. 
mbem.  y.  64,  89,  95,  106 ;  vii. 

30 ;  ix.  285. 
Selden, 

De  dlis  Syr.  iv.  245,  493. 

^jur.  nat  iv.  207,  8;  ix.  298,  357, 
72-4,  81,  7,  92, 9, 597;  x.  489,85. 

History  of  tithes,  viii  410. 

Table  talk,  vi.  552 ;  vii  140 

Uxor  hebr.  yiii  325. 
Selva,  X.  53. 
Semeca,  vi  530. 
Seneca  (L.  Ann.) 

Consoi  ad  Helv.  viii  98. 

De  benef.  i.  83;  ii  10,  450;  iii  17, 
132,  90 ;  iv.  307,  582, 618 ;  vii  194, 
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881 ;  TtiL  171 ;  is.  84,  268,  348 ;  z. 
25,  166,452,521,644. 

—  breT.  ▼itii.  882,  98;  iiL  271, 9,  82, 

9,  800,  f ,  528  ;  z.  594. 

—  clement  1 97 ;  tUL  149, 854, 7 ;  ix. 
42;  z.  42,  182,  8,  298,  460. 

—  const  sap.  W.  288. 

—  ira,  i.  97  ;  ii.  485,  55,  519 ;  tH.  50, 
167,  98,  278 ;  tuL  142,  8.  9 ;  z.  51, 
142,  421,  57. 

—  provid.  ii.  466;  iiu  299,  828-80, 
4,46,7,71;  vui.  450. 

—  tranquill.  an.  z.  600. 

~  vit  beat  iiL  283 ;  it.  256,  8,  529 ; 

viii.  119;  iz.  197,485;  z.  589,  89. 
Epistt  ii.  47, 121,  68.  221,  8,  4,  850, 

69,  78,  88,  6,  7,  451,  75,  682;  ui. 

10,  20,  5,  46,  51-8,  71,  211, 67,  8, 
75,  87,  8,  91, 8, 81 7,  86, 45 ;  iv.  90, 
136,80-5,  92,  201,  2,  42,  6,  52, 
61,  71,  819,  77,  405,  26,  581,  613  ; 
V.  256.7,61,3,72,303;  yii.  27,  40, 
87,  226,  68,  81  j  507,  19;  tui.  165, 
421,  2 :  iz.  xiiL  20,  8,  207,  8,  86, 
313,  428,  644,  94;  X.  40,  89,  129, 
207,  589,  623,  32,  46,  9. 

Moral,  philos.  ii  501. 
Qq.  nat.  il  174,  322 ;  iv.  275,  306,  8 ; 
V.  337  ;  vi.  266, 641 ;  yil  277 ;  Tiii. 
46. 
See  also  i.  11 ;  iii.  46,  54,  300,  89,  45 ; 
iv.  349;  v.  504,  629;  viii.  133,  40, 
67,  216,  343,  511 ;  iz.  128;  z.  299, 
617. 
Tragoedts, 

Agam.  vil  91 ;  viiu  128,  63. 
Here  fiir.  ii.  524;  iii.  809;    viil 

166;  z.  182,615. 
Hippol.  iii.  65, 7, 81, 271, 5,  6, 446  ; 

iv.  264,  580,  612  ;  ix.  872,  8,  7. 
Med.  ii.  80. 

Octav.  iz.  29,  452 ;  z.  598. 
(Edip.  iL  152,  3 ;  iii.  304. 
Phoen.  iiL  357  ;  vii.  264. 
Thyest.  iiL  839,  410;  iv.  455;  viL 

155 ;  z.  165. 
Troad.iiL98,  818,  95;  viH.  448. 

(M,Ann.) 

Controv.  iL  80,  M9,  425, 48 ;  iiL  135 ; 
viiL  276;  iz.  587;  z.  83,  52,  176, 
494,  8,  502. 
Sepuheda,  vi.  239. 
Serapion,  iL  342. 
Strarhu,  t.  407  ;  viiL  479. 
Serjeant  (John)  vL  285-838,  patsim. 
Serviut,  viii.  523 ;  iz.  594  ;  z.  94,  626. 
Scverus  (SulpUius)  see  Sulpitiut, 
Seward,  i.  cxxio. 

Sexttu  Empiriau,  iL  727  f  z.  285. 
Sht^tesbury,  L  ceL 

Shaktpeare,  iii.  269,  86 ;  vL  263 ;  viL  8, 
.   84,  192,  274.  883,  421. 
Shephgrd,  L  cctUiL 


SibyUhu  oracles,  iL  104;  in.  285;    Tiii. 

20,  34;  z.  490. 
SidmiMs  /ipolUnarit,  u.  618 ;  iv.  76,  S41  ; 

vi.  29;  viiL  460,  95  ;  z.  562,  97,  601. 
Sigeheri,  iiL  367. 
SUentiariut  (Pauius)  iv.  211,  % 
(Tkeodanu)  z.  a6L 


Silhon,  vL  299. 

Silim*  rtaUetu,  iE.  270,  872;    vi  218; 

viiL  6,  150  ;  iz.  428 ;  z.  552. 
Siha,  see  Syha. 
Sihestrit  (Fr,  de)  z.  24. 
Sinumeka,  viiL  477. 
Simeon  (R,)  iv.  245. 

DunelmensiMf  yL  4. 

ThessalonietntiM,  L  28 ;    v.  296^ 

832,  547  ;  z.  359. 
Shnler,  v.  17. 
Simocatta,  iL  441. 
Simoneettutf  ir.  xUL 
Simonides,  iL  682. 
SimpUeius,  iL  323  ;  vL  125 ;  vii.  166,  8 ; 

viiL  378,  4;  z.  648. 
Sirmondut,  vL  608. 
Suciut  (pope)  u — V.  42,9. 

— II.— V.  646. 

. UL— viL  260. 

IV.— V.  479,  80. 

Senensis,iy.  81 ;  v.  871,  464,  551 ; 

vi.  12,  52, 186,  96,  469, 546,  50,  4,62; 

viL  825 ;  iz.  655, 
Sleidan,  z.  415,  624. 
Smiglecius,  vi  43. 
Smith  (John)  L  ceexviu, ;  viii.  874,  9. 

fiineral  termon  oii,*viiL  882. 

Sneeamu,  v.  151 ;  z.  201. 

5bctntii,  viL  71,411. 

Socrates,  histor,  L  12 ;  iL  244^  842, 538 ; 

iv.  50.  114,  820, 582, 616 ;  v.  100,  39, 

58,  63,  6,  7,  71,  2,  81,  3,  221,  4,  329, 

83,  50-3,  90,  4,  8,  9,  401,  52,  69, 511, 

23.  8,  30;  vi  211,  862,  3,  531 ;  tIL 

374,  400;  viii.  221,  77,  5S7;  ulxxL 

52,  197, 462, 585,  7 ;  z.  217, 24,  5,  91, 

812,  S5,  43,  8,  50.3, 61, 87,  417, 57. 

phiiooophus,  iz.  579. 

Solinms,  iv.  294 ;  viiL  118 ;  iz.  289. 
Solomon  ben  Virga  (A.)  i.  oceo. 
Solon,  iL  529,  84 ;  iz.  xmL 
Sopater,  iL  870. 
Sophocles, 

AJ.  iL  223,  417;  iiL  26;  ViL  129. 

Antig.  iL  542  ;  iz.  297 ;  z.  327. 

Creus.  ii.  524 ;  z.  108. 

EL  iL  525  ;  iiL  336,  9,  49;  iv.  456,  8, 
572,  5,  81,  3. 

Hippon.  iv.  265  ;  iz.  313. 

CEd.  CoL  iL  479 ;  viL  17a 

tyr.  L  ccxxx. ;  ii  80,  870^  477  ; 

vii.  166 ;  z.  827. 

Phsedr.  iL  694. 

PhiloctiL530;  iv.  226. 

Tcr.  iL  867. 
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cccxa 


Tyro,  ii.  624. 

Incert  iii.  200 ;  W.  159,  231,  482,  574  ; 
tHI.  139. 
Soter{S.)  y'ul  179. 
Soio  {Domin.  a)  or  Sotus,  ii  189 ;  W,  572 ; 

VL  102,  223,  7,  8,  34}  tiu.  487,  92; 

X.  416,  34. 

{Petr,  de)  yL  240. 

&mtert  x.  598. 

Southey,  x.  660. 

Sozomeny  L  12, 7, 53 ;  ii.  325,  35 ;  iy.  616 ; 

Y.  95,  100,  17.  47,  69,  81,  4,  95,  205, 

14,  50,  401,  27,  52,  69,  528,  609;  Yi. 

211,363,426,97,  9,531. 
Spalatentis,  t.  484,  529;  ix.  ii,;  x.  323, 

77,  438,  46. 
Spartianus,  ii.  496 ;  it.  221,  38 ;  TiL  399 ; 

ix.  291,  379. 
Speculum  exemplorum,  vi.  198. 
Speed,  Y.  12. 

Spelman,  iv.  454  ;  y.  10,  1 ;  ix.  899. 
Spencer,  i.  cxxxviu 
Spieilegium  patrum,  L  eexjtxiv. 
Spondamu,  win.  495. 
Stapleton,  y.  445,  506 ;  Yi.  40, 9, 98. 
Stapulennt,  rii.  330. 
StannuM,  ix.  25. 
Slatiue,  ii.  548  ;  iii    358,  450  ;  iv.  123  ; 

Yii.  374;   Yiii.  157;    ix.  23,  33,  371, 

429;  X.  184,641. 
Steele,  x.  126. 
Stephamti  (Henr.)  lY.  672;  y.  101,  455, 

91;  viL40;  X.  415. 
SUpken  (pope)  I.— y.  90. 

.  Yi.— X.  191,  428. 


-abp,  Yiii.  471. 

-  bp,  rf Auguetodmmm,  vi.  161. 


StQh^eui, 

£clog.  phys.  i.  27 ;   ii.  466  ;    iY.  265, 

482;  YL109;  ix.313;  x.  625. 
Flonl.L  77;  ii  31,  103,  67,  73,  224, 
310,  67,  93,  423,  34,  43,  5,  53,  62, 
79,  91,  524,  9, 682,  8,  94,  7  ;  uL  52, 
128,  9,  266,  73,  339,  43,  97,  449 ; 
iY.  35,  8,  65,  91,  131,  7,  83,  4,  91, 
2,  7,  228,  31,  2,  5,  75,  8,  80,  1,  96, 
8,  301,  3,  7,  629, 74;    viL  130,  M- 
8,  83,  214,  81 ;   Yiii.  139 ;    ix.  32, 
288,  9,  311,  469,  675;    x.  105,  8, 
29,  33,  449,  62,  3,  5,  7,  99,  501,  44. 
Stobmi  8fc,  vide  etiam,  iv.  259 ;  x.  577»  660. 
5^M9,  iiL452;  x.  139. 
Strabo,  L  10 ;  ii  394,  421,  694 ;  iii  135, 
451 ;    iv.  238,  63,  93 ;    Yii  165  ;    Yiii 
147,  495  ;  ix.  377;  x.  88,  94,  212. 
>  or  Strabut  (  Waiqfr.)  Fuldetuie,  y. 

240,  328,  553,  664;  Tui  227 ;  x.  370. 
Strada  (Famianut)  it,  389 ;  Ytii  567. 
.  (Octavius  de)  Yi  643. 

Strickland  {Miu)  i  eel 
Strjfpe,  Y.  236. 

Suarez,  iii  261  ;  Yi  20,  34,  65,  94,  110, 
25,  31,  63,  242,  51,  78,  9,  80,  1,  458, 


94,  501 ;  Yii  153 ;  viii  479, 87, 9,  90 ; 

ix.  Ix.  ;  X.  18,  28,  33,  45,  53,  82,  638. 
Suetoniui,  in  Yit 

Aug.  iii.  167 ;  vi,  632  ;  Ytii  77,  421 ; 
X.  57,  8 ;  X.  151,  65,  210,  66,  597, 
601. 

Calig.  iv.  234 ;  viii  494 ;  x.  163. 

Claud,  ii  682;  ix.372,8!. 

Domit  iii  12;  ix.  381. 

Oalb.  i  5 ;  ix.  55. 

Jul  CaMu  ii  317 ;  Yii  127 ;  x.  151. 

Neron.ii  590;  iii 427  :  iv.  189,  514; 
Yi.  307  ;  ix.  505 ;  x.  574. 

Tib.  a  613  ;  iv.  540  ;  vii  601  ;  viii. 
460;  x.  41,  207. 

Vetp.  ii.  82. 

Viteli  iv.  191. 

See  also  x.  165. 
5Wrer,  iv.  15;  v.  116;  vi  153;  viii  119. 
Suidas,  i  5  ;  ii  64,  82,  33  f,  508, 24,  616, 

83  ;  iii  341 ;  iv.  250, 76, 306,  60,  620; 

Y.  54,  146,  221,  373;  vi  131,  59.340, 

623;  vii  38,  60,  98,  124-7,  213,45. 

66,  8,  416;  viii.  56-8,  253,  65,  422, 

512;  ix.  80,  162,  284,  91  ;  x.  39,  88, 

155,  64,  418. 
SulpUiut  Severui,  iu.  193 ;  iv.  443 ;  v.  519, 

28,  9  ;  ix.  413. 
^ifiitma  angelica,  vi  78, 189,  91,  501. 
Suriue,  ii.  419,  617,  8,  77;  iii  66,  84, 

1 93, 307,  47, 409,  23, 38  ;  iv.  1 15,  209, 

317;  V.  124,  93;  vi  141;  viii  187; 

ix.  274;  X.  261,  356,  70,  495. 
Sutor(Petnu)  ix.  191. 
SyltHi  {Joan,  de)  vi  528. 
Sylvanus,  x.  176. 
Sylvius  (^neas) 

Comment  x.  181. 

De  Europ.  iii  423  ;  x.  126. 

—  gest.  cone.  Basii  viii.  486. 

Diai  contr.  Tabor,  vi.  24. 

Epiatt  v.  472 ;  x.  377,  422,  34. 

ad  Norimb.  v.  4^2. 

Hiat  Bohem.  vi.  211. 

In  Panorm.  iv.  531. 
Symmachut,  ii  64. 
{pope)  vi  221 ;  x.  191,  207, 

20,  376. 
Syneellms  (Mick,)  ii  616. 
Synesius,  ii  651 ;   iv.  204 ;   Y.  54,  204, 

332;  vii  112;  viii.  398,  422;  x.  205, 

13,  302,  65. 
Synodicou  (Bevereg,)  i  18;  v.  90,  113, 

37,  42,  60,  552,  643,  64,  8  ;  vi.  445  ; 

Yiii  179,  221  ;   ix.  358,  62,  457  ;  x. 

296,  805,  49,  51,  71,  406,  7,  81,  2,  5. 
Syriaca  Catena,  u.  278. 

Tacitue, 

Ann.  i  10,  6  ;  ii.  14,  6,  108,  223,  422, 

32,  50,  80,  524,  46,  711  ;  ii  110,  23, 

80,  287  ;  Iy.  30, 166,  230,  300, 425  ; 

YU.  212, 501  ;  viii  472 ;  ix.  24, 291, 
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811,  80,  1,  92,  506  ;  x.  88,  124,  52, 
63,  74,  5,  213,  97,  368,  447,  73,  97, 
511,2,5. 
Hut  L  8  ;  ii.  235,  337,  406,  95, 548  ; 
ill  210,  352;  W.  53,  477,  539  ;  yiu 
226;  ix.  428;  x.  154,  6,  99,  269, 
300,68. 
Agric.  ii  458,  563;  t.  858,  63;   ▼!. 

468,  73  ;  x.  165. 
Oerm.  u.  526 ;  il  59,  866,  621 ;  vii. 

131;  ix.  811,429;  x.  266. 
Dial  de  oratorr.,  soe  QumtiUan, 
Talmud,  ir.  149 ;  ti.  496  ;  vii  392  ;  riil 
158,  374,  97,  410,  513;  ix.  850;  x. 
485,  631.— See  3ii$ckna. 
Tanner,  v.  406 ;  vL  416 ;  viiL  480 ;  ix. 

618. 
Tapper  (Ruard)  LovanknsU,  t.  664;  vi. 

24. 
Tarantasia  (Petr.  de)  ix.  542. 
Tarasius,  ir.  82. 
Tatianut,  15;  iL  265 ;  ix.  8. 
Taylor  (Dr.  Rowland)  v.  248. 
Tena,  riii.  520. 
Terano,  or  Tkeramo,  q.  ▼. 
Terence, 
Adelph.  iu  400  ;  iv.  132 ;  vii.  463 ;  ix. 

305,  90 ;  X.  383,  456,  9,  84,  595. 
Andr.  ii  358,  443;  iii  127;  ir.  90; 
Yii  4.  72,  106,  217,  433  ;  riii  506, 
9  ;  X.  67,  478,  80,  96,  606. 
Eun.  ir.  199;  vii  4;  ix.  27. 
Heaut  ii.  479 ;  vi  254 ;  viii  510. 
Phorm.  iv.  259;   viii  132;   ix.  889, 
528;  X.  145. 
Tereta  (S.)  viii  349. 
Tertultian, 
Ad  martyras,  v.  98;  vi  189. 

—  Scapulam,  ii  430 ;  iii  367;  v.  350, 
529,34;  x.  190,204. 

—  oxorem,  iii  64 ;  x.  479. 

Adv.  Hermog.iv.  77;  vi  113,73,390, 
486;  ix.605,  7. 

—  Judteos,  ii  456 ;  vi.  47 ;  viii  28  ; 
ix.  297,  406,  8. 

—  Marcion.  ii  24,  87,  236,  309,  614, 
39 ;  V.  66,  413,  33,  84,  657 ;  vi  57, 
142,  4,  204,  17.  617,  8 ;  vii  61,  9, 
272 ;  viii  26, 1 10,  558 ;  ix.  300, 410, 
40,  640  ;  X.  9,  407,  42,  76,  99. 

—  Prax.  V.  90, 176, 476  ;  vi  100, 430 ; 
viu.  356,  538;  ix.  300,  618;  x.370. 

Apolog.  ii  47,  166,  425,  9,  616;  iii. 
125,  372,  418 ;  iv.  42,  145,  446,  62, 
539  ;  V.  178,  222,  41 ,  81,  94,  7,  827, 
71;  vi  138,  517,  607;  viii  34,  65, 
485,  554 :  ix.  300, 9,  56,  466 ;  x.  58, 
133,  5,  55,  90,  279,  610. 

De  anima,  ii  28,  273,  687,  716;  iv. 
850;  V.  548,  87;  vi.  85,  91;  vii 
324;  viii  105,  558;  ix.  5,  294. 

—  bapt.  i  24, 5,  7,  30 ;  ii.  235, 49,  63, 
845, 58 1  r.  81,  97,  153,  541,  6,  53, 


4,  619,  88;  vi  136, 417;  vui  21,^ 
344. 

—  came  CHritti,  ix.  425. 

—  cor.  mil  i  34;  v.  154,  437,  597  ; 
vi  217,  424, 8, 9,  687,  8  ;  viii.  1 88 ; 
ix.  428,  44;  x.  870,  407,  537. 

—  cult  foem.  ii  256;  iv.  639;  vii. 
824;  X.  128,31. 

—  exhort  cast  i  17,  24,  61 ;  ii  407 ; 
X.610. 

—  idoloi  ii.  322;  iv.  229;  vi  217, 
617.20;  vii  109  ;  viii  277  ;  ix.  439, 
40-4,53;  x.  176,  277,  587. 

—  jejun.  i  10;  ii  486;  v.  392;  ix. 
269,  361 ;  x.  283,  338,  44,  6,  51,  2, 
5,79. 

—  monogam.  ii  431 ;  iii  262 ;  v.  597  ; 
vU.  272  ;  X.  437,  8. 

—  oratione,  ii.  466 ;  iv.  52  ;  t.  324  ; 
vi.  58 ;  viii  35  ;  ix.  605, 98 ;  x.  349. 

—  patieiitia,  iv.  241  ;  vii  288. 

—  poenit  ii.  275,  363,  487,  8 ;  iv.  95  ; 
V.  332;  vii  60,  2,  381,  90,  7,  439, 
64,  5,  8  :  viii  503 ;  x.  50,  369. 

—  prstcr.  her.  i  4,  30,  4;  ii  231, 
326,  508,  81, 716  ;  iii.  366  ;  iv.  438, 
565 ;  V.  34,  7,  40,  66,  7,  90, 106,  76, 
371,  515,  25,  639  ;  vi  391,  430,  9, 
40 ;  viii  314,  56,  519,  29,  38  ;  ix. 
286,  655  ;  x.  442. 

—  pudicit  ii.  421 ;  v.  18  ;  vi.  509 ; 
vii  140,  854,  96,  400 ;  x.  108. 

—  resurr.  camis,  ii  246,  872 ;  v.  638, 
51 ;  vi  31,  4, 127,  391 ;  viii.  17,  8 ; 
ix.603. 

—  tpectaculis,  ii  617 ;  iv.  103 ;  x.  587. 
»-  testim.  anims,  vii.  324  ;  ix.  4, 1 15. 

—  virgin,  vel.  v.  371,  8 ;  vi  440;  vii 
610;  ix.  649,  92;  x.  359,  610. 

Scorpiace,  ii.  146. 
See  also  x.  488. 
Themutius,  x.  296,  364. 
Theocritus,  i.  76 ;  ii  78,  688 ;  iv.  278, 

424;  viii  310. 
Theoctutut,  vii.  167. 
Theodectet,  ii  810. 
Theodoret, 
De  providentia,  x.  365. 
Dial.  I.— u.  639 ;  vi  47,  58,  65,  100, 
56,  206,  402,  666 ;  viii  32, 112 ;  ix. 
602;  X.336. 

II. — ii  639  ;   vi.  108,  56,  206 ; 

ix.  618. 

III.— vi  142. 

Epistt  ii  245  ;  v.  180. 

Or.  afi:  cur.  ii  454;  iv.  39,  96,  211, 

608. 
H«ret  fab.  ii  237 ;  v.  667  ;  vi.  214, 

6-23  ;  X.  350,  71. 
Hist.  eccl.  ii  169,  216,  651  ;  iv.  464, 
582, 616 ;  v.  42,  90,  4, 6,  8,  101,  6, 
20,  35,  48,  50,  67,  70,  5,  80,  1,  4, 
95,  205,  6,  828,  430,  41,  5,  56, 492 ; 
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tL  414,  6,  26 ;  Tiii.  870,  474 ;   x. 

228, 4, 64,  312.— Item  apnd  Castiod. 

T.  108,  13,  80,40,68. 

relig.  X.  SS6, 

Philoth.  a  121,  216. 

In  Gen.  v.  410;  ix.  184;  x.  688. 

—  Exod.  iv.  477. 

—  Lcvit  ix.  609. 

—  Deut  Ti.  217,  468 ;  ix.  428, 

—  1  Reg.  iv.  670. 

—  Psalm,  vil  827. 

—  Rom.  ii.  244 ;  vii  826,  65;  x.  8. 

—  1  Cor.  Ti.  563. 

—  Eph.  V.  641,  58. 

—  Phil  V.  22,  67,  184. 

—  1  Tim.  V.  22,  49,  57,  64,  115;  vi. 
402;  Yiiu  314;  x.  438. 

—  2  Tim.  ix.  603. 

—  Tit  V.  64. 

—  Heb.  il  716,  8  ;  ▼.  484. 
Theodorie  a  Niem,  x.  251. 
Theodonu  {p^pe)  ix.  648. 

— ^—  bp.  vf  Heraclea^  vL  Z5, 

— SileniiarUu,  see  SUentiarhu, 

Studite$y  iv.  436. 

TheodoHuM  (et    Codex    Theodaianus)  ii 

883,  448,  527,  64;  iii.  127;  tL  188, 

441;  Til  414;  viii.  825;  x.  182,  47, 

8,219,20,5,56,62,802,8. 

junioTt  V.  171. 

Theodotion,  viii  171. 

TheoduVut,  vi  529. 

Tkeognis,  i  75,  7,  92,  6 ;  ii  47, 226,  400 ; 

ix.281. 
Theophanes,  x.  802,  12,  628. 
Theophilus    Jiexandrmut,    vi    174;    ix. 

606. 
• ahp.  of  Antiocht  iv.  272,  482 ; 

V.  410,  638,  47;   vii  322;    viii  20; 

Z.455. 
— — ^—  poeta  eomicus,  iv.  202. 


•  J".  C.(?)x.497. 
Theophrastut,  ii  488;    iv.  197,  254,  5; 

vii  129;  viii.  259;  x.  521. 
TUophylact,  in 

Matt.  iv.  174;    v.  529;    vii  93;    x. 
123. 

Marc,  ii  508 ;  v.  622. 

Lac  ii.  716,  8 ;  v.  39  ;  vi  132. 

Joan,  i  59;  ii  660;  v.  623;  vi  35, 
132;  viii  47,  110. 

Act  V.  26 ;  vii  480. 

Rom.  vii  355  ;  ix.  122. 

Eph.iv.  119;  V.  59,641. 

Phii  vi  402. 

1  Tim.  V.  49,  57,  104,  241 ;  vi  402  ; 
ix.604. 

Tit  V.  64. 

Heb.  ii  363 ;  iv.  85. 
Thtramo  (Joe.  de)  vi  276, 
ThMtnuii,  ii.  688 ;  iii  269,  355 ;  v.  852, 

536;  vi  18,  262,  84,  357,  465,  525; 

▼iii  492;  x.  427. 


Thucjfdidet,  ii  820,  432,  533,  643;   iii. 
239  ;  X.  65,  506. 

tchol.  in,  vii.  127. 

TibuUtu,  Ui.  218  ;  iv.  223,  38,  40 ;  vii 

126,  232. 

Tilenui,  vi.  248 ;  vii.  304. 

Timau4  (rotirom.)  iv.  196. 

Timocles,  x.  457. 

TimocreoH,  ii.  393. 

Thnon,  ii  454. 

TimoOteui  AUxandrinut,  x.  349. 

Tiraquellus,  ix.  375  ;  x.  84. 

Tttus  BoBtrensis,  viii.  459. 

Tolet,  vi  229.  SS,  49,  51-3,  73,  4,  9,  523, 

84 ;  vii.  500  ;  viii  479  ;  ix.  253  ;  x.  31. 
Tomline,  i.  cxciiL 
TongrensU  {Radulphu*)  v.  240. 
Tonstal,  vi  12. 
TosMOHus,  X.  446. 
Tottatus,  see  Abuleiuis. 
Trajan,  X,  41,  178. 
TrebelUus  PolUo,  ii  590 ;  iii.  89 ;  iv.  268 ; 

viii  302. 
Trent  (Caieeh,  qf  C.  qf)  see  CaUchismus. 
TrithemUu  (or  Trittenheim)  iv.  640;   v. 

182;  ▼i262;  viii  166,420. 
Triuwtphui  (Aug,)  see  Anci,na* 
Trypkonius,  vii.  379. 
Tureelin,  vi  258. 
Tutnebus,  v.  273. 

Turonensit  (Oregoriue)  x.  191,  301. 
Turrecremata  (Joh,  de)  vi  109,  84,  236, 

343,  454,  8. 
Turrian,  vi  160;  x.  418. 
TweU,  i  clL 
Twute,  vii  503. 
TyitdaW*  Bible,  v.  201,  8. 
Tyriaut,  iv.  91. 

Ugolino,  vi  496;  viii  553;  ix.  350;  x. 

73,  162,382,511. 
Ulenberg,  v.  426. 
Ulpian,  ii  120,  429,  45;   iii  134;   vii 

127.  393 ;  viii.  348;  ix.  xvu.  106,  283; 
X.52,  119,  35,  44,  284,  394,  471,2, 
85,  570,  5. 

UlrichuM  Fehnus,  ix.  563. 
UngareUus,  ix.  H. 
Urban  (S.)  v.  31,  123,  207,  641. 
Ursperg,  ii  682;  vi  615. 
Ussher,  iv.  205,  673 ;  vi.  331,  604,  5 ;  x. 
847. 

Fadianui  (Joach,)  viii  90. 

Valens,  vii  414. 

Falentia  {Greg.de)  vi  14,  60,  65,115, 

45,  280,  466,  565  ;  viii  479  ;  x.  446. 

(Jac  Perez  de)  vi  255. 

Falentinian,  vii  414. 

Valerandue,  ii  587. 

Falerius  Flaccut,  iv.  78,  238  ;  ix.  288. 

Maximus,  i.  4 ;    ii.  682,  3 ;    iii 

269,  70,  88,  9,  338,  41,  2,  5 ;  iv.  84, 
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67.  234,  61.  403,  8,  534,  614;  vi  53  ; 

viii.  166,  203,  338,  4:)1,  10;  ix.  377  ; 

X.79,  116,  26,206,  491,592. 
Falesiui,  y.  147. 
Fal/a  (LaurentiMs)  vi.  400,  41  ;  yii.  526 ; 

iz.  280,  3,  53^. 
Fallesius,  x.  398. 
Fargas  {Alph.  de)  viii.  356. 
Fariniu  or  Phavorinus,  q.  v. 
Farro,  iv.  211.  5.  25,  632;  ▼.363;  ri 

625  ;  Tii.  568  ;  Tiii.  148,  252;  ix.  293, 

373,452:  x.  141,54. 

Atacinut  Hi.  451. 

FoMqwx,  vi.  '25,  3*,  78,  94,  140,  5.249, 

73,  507,  10,  33,  623  ;  ix.  419;  x.  419, 

39. 
Faux  {Revudcut  de)  iv.  15. 
Fedeliut,  ▼.  133. 
Fega  {Andreas)  vi.  271. 
FeUeius  PatercuUa,  it  40 ;  viii.  865  ;  x. 

64,  133,  297. 
Fenantiiu  Fortunatu*.  v.  373;  Tiii.  218; 

ix.  435,  651  :  X.  190. 
Fergil  (Pofydore)  \l  22;  Ti.  190,  5.  218, 

544,  65.  631 ;  ix.  428,  48,  9,  696;  x. 

416.  30,  47. 
Ferratus  (Joan.  Maria)  vL  461. 
Fertrautu  {M.)  x.  505. 
Feruna  {Constant.)  vilL  464,  79. 
FiceComeSf  v.  500. 
Fictor  (pope)  viii.  127. 

bp,  of  Carthage,  ix.  643. 

presb.  Antioch,  ii.  670  ;  x.  344. 

{Aurelius)  ii.  590;  ix.  394  :  x.  41. 

{Claud,  M,)  viii.  38;  X.  465. 

Fictorellus,  v.  479. 

Fictoria  {Fr,  de)  vL  229,  562;  viii.  91, 

4 ;  ix.  368. 
Fictorinus  martyr,  it  718;  v.  484. 
f«fa,  ii.  670;  X.  587. 
Figilius  {pope)  v.  476;  viL  454. 
Fillagagnus,  iv.  452. 
FiUalpandus,  viiL  411. 
Fineentius  BeUovacensis,  ii.  244 ;  v.  64. 

Ferrerius,  viii.  228  ;  x.  588. 

Lirinensis,  v.  56,  226.  49,  375, 

96.  427,  8,  601 ;  vi.  338,  444,  52;  viii. 

315,531;  ix.  640;  x.  442. 
FirgiU 

iEneid,  ii.  72,  8,  407,  30;  iii.  319,  23, 
44,  74,  450,  2,  3 ;  iv.  title-p^ge.  3, 
53,  115,  36,  221,  8,  43,  84,  357, 
572;  VL  23,  4,  474;  vii.  5,  140,  61, 
433,  8,  79,  515,  7 ;  viii  21. 65,  129, 
94,  314,  418,  57,  60;  ix.  21,  2,  7-9, 
207,  811,  75,  700;  x.  85,  97,  119, 
212,  452,  576. 

BucoLL  Ixxv.;  iil  293;  iv.  299;  vii. 
174;  viii  248,  418,  59. 

Georg.  ii.  432,  72 ;  iii  266,  329 ;  vii. 
26,  183,  285,  538<  viiL  161;  ix. 
283,463;  x.  85,  452. 

Sec  altfo  ii  26« 


FinwMM,  X.  420. 

FUnmus,  i.  eecxvUL 

Kwaldus,  vL  282. 

rtves  {Ludopicus)  v.  459,  £52 ;  vi  417, 

631. 
FoUUemm,  it  682;  vL  276 ;  ix.  645. 
FoUceliut,  i.  57. 
Foragim(Jae.de)L9gendammreat'wL  198, 

560,  1 ;  X.  660. 
Fosdus  (Dionysius)  ii.  615  ;  viiL  158. 
(Ger,  Joan,)  iv.  647  ;  tL  597  ; 

vii.  323. 
Fukaiius  GaUicanus,  vii.  273. 

Wadding,  il  64 ;  ilL  281 ;  V.  486,  505 : 

vi.  372. 
Waiqfridut  {abbot)  see  Strabtu. 
Waldemns,  ▼.  648;  vi.  24,  110,  531,  609. 
fFato  MessaUmut  viii.  305. 
Walsingham  {Thomas)  vL  276. 
Walton  {Isaac)  i.  ecxxvi. 
Ward  (Dr.  Samuel)  vii  45Z 
Ware,  i.  xrix.  eelxxijc, 
Warmington,  vliL  467. 
Warwick  (sir  Philip)  Memoirs,  I  ccUxiu 
Waterland,  v.  405  ;  vL  141. 
Watson,  ix.  117. 
Webster  (Dr,  William)  ix.  157. 
Weever,  iii.  302,  52,  96. 
Weicelius,  x.  41 G. 
Wesenbech,  ix.  299. 
Westminster  (Matthew   ef)  vL  616;    x. 

208,  374. 
Weston,  vi.  282. 
Wetstein,  il  446. 
Whetstone,  I  81. 
Whitaker,  vii  312 ;  x.  446. 
Whitby,  V.  429. 

WhUe,y\.  141,311,7,72,569. 
WhUelock,  I  xxvi. 
Wilkins,  vi.  161. 
WiUet,  iv.  479. 
William  of  Paris,  see  Paris, 
Willmot,  i.  xru,  xxv.,  liv. 
WiUon  (bp,  T.)  iv.  526. 
Withrington  (or  Widdrington)  v.  49 
Wood  (Ant,  a)  L  98;    life,  pMsim;    vi 

185,476,7;  x.  520. 
Wordsworth,  viii.  254,  353. 
Worthington,  i.  cur. 

Xanthus,  ii.  17. 
Xeno,  il  334. 
Xenotrates,  vii.  291. 
Xenophanes,  iv.  478  ;  v.  363. 
Xenophon, 

A  nab.  x.  195. 

Cyrop.  iil  125,  304,  16,  96,  8, 403,  46, 
9,  51,  3,  4;  iv.  189,  621  ;  vii  52; 
viii  406;  ix.  402;  x.  63,  480. 

De  Lacedcm.  rep.  I  9. 

Hellen.iv.  112,  617,26. 
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Memorab.  L  5 ;  ii.  817,  20 1  is.  875 ; 
Z.457. 
XHtkiUn,  iiL  878,  96 ;  z.  178. 
Xjfihu,  or  Sixtui,  q.  y. 

Zabarel,  Ti.  481. 

Zacchias,  x.  401. 

Zanehiui,  y.  630. 

.Zone  (Bernard)  ix.  651. 

Zaaiusy  x.  57. 

Zeehary  (popt)  viii.  586 ;  iz.  857,  62. 

Zeno,  iy.  53,  280 ;  WL  177. 

ZenobuUf  iiL  90 ;  iy.  250 ;  yiL  126. 


Zoderkut,  yL  282,  8. 
Zonaras, 

Anna],  iy.  617 ;  ix.  418  ,  x.  96, 802, 8. 
In  cjuin.  apott  ii.  481 ;  y.  209 ;  Viil 
189;  ix.457;  x.  871,  502,  3. 

concill.  L  18 1  y.  90,  160,  8, 

210,558,88,648,68;  yiiL221;  ix. 
358. 
Item  ap.  Steph.  y.  101. 
ZorooiUr^  ii.  524. 
Zosimus,  X.  78. 
ZuingUiu,  yiL  380 ;  x.  415. 
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A.  L.  an  anonymous  opponent  of  Taylor, 
Ti.  285, 890  &c    See  Index  of  Authors. 

Ahelt  whether  his  sacrifice  was  will- wor- 
ship, ix.  591. 

Abelard,  ridiculous  account  of  his  con- 
demnation, T.  447. 

AbimeUchf  his  oath  with  Isaac,  viiL  154. 

Ahjeciwn  of  mind,  a  cause  of  error  in  con- 
science, ix.  127. 

Abraham^  the  great  psttem  of  a  justifying 
faith,  viii.  298 ;  how  related  to  Sarah, 
ix.  381.  Legends  concerning  him; 
said  to  have  kept  a  religious  festiTal,  a 
memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456  ;  and 
to  have  first  instituted  morning  prayer, 
iv.  73  :  ix.  588 ;  to  have  offered  his  son 
on  mount  Calvary,  ii.  614;  his  saying 
ahout  truth  and  custom,  ix.  694;  his 
treatment  of  the  idolatrous  traveller,  v. 
604 :  L  elxxx,  cecv.  Abraham's  bosom, 
viiL  551. 

Abrogation,  one  of  the  ways  of  changing 
laws,  X.  501 ;  cannot  be  by  mere  cus- 
tom, 537 ;  but  may,  when  made  by  a 
competent  power,  be  right  though  the 
law  was  not  wrong,  542. 

Absalom,  legend  concerning  his  death,  iv. 
572 ;  '  following  Absalom/  68. 

Absence  of  God  from  us,  causes  of,  il  162. 

Absolute  power,.true  account  of,  x.  164. 

Absolution,  one  of  the  perpetual  powers  of 
the  christiau  ministry,  L  12  sqq.  how 
to  be  practised  towards  the  sick,  iii.  416 
sqq.  import  of  it,  when  declaratory, 
optative,  or  judicial,  vi.  515  sqq.  vii. 
451  sqq.  forms  in  the  prayer-book  ex- 
plained, v.  251 ;  judicial  form  not  used 
in  ancient  liturgies,  vii.  458 ;  and  can 
efiect  no  material  change  in  the  peni- 
tent as  to  giving  of  pardon,  458;  if 
wrongly  given,  does  neither  bind  nor 
loose,  X.  272 ;  requires  repentance  as  a 
condition,  viu  447. — See  Atlritvm, 

Abuse  of  a  thing,  whether  a  reason  for 
taking  it  away,  x.  543. 

Accessory  follows  nature  of  principal ;  ex- 
plained, X.  283. 

Accident  in  logic,  definition  of,  viL  573. 


Accidents,  contentedness  under,  iii.  84. 

Acclamation,  see  Suffrage, 

Acco  and  her  looking-glass,  viii.  162. 

Accusers  in  last  judgment,  iv.  27  sqq. 

Acephali,  their  heresy,  v.  197. 

Acitius,  see  Aviola. 

Action,  causes  of,  efficient,  x.  548  sqq. 
and  final,  646  sqq.  must  be  voluntary 
to  be  good  or  evil,  548;  morality  of 
action,  how  affected  by  ignorance,  616 
sqq.  by  fear  and  violence,  638;  sin 
of  action  whether  distinct  from  sin  of 
afifection,  603 ;  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
deceive  by  action,  128. 

Accuse  or  excuse,  conscience  does,  ix.  18. 

Ad  hominem,  arguments,  whether  lawful, 
ix.  95. 

Adam,  said  not  to  have  remained  in  para- 
dise one  night,  iv.  479;  to  have 
mourned  on  Indian  mountains  three 
hundred  years,  179,  632  ;  vii.  23  ;  to 
have  been  buried  in  mount  Calvary,  iL 
614;  fanciful  anagram  of  his  name, 
vii.  518;  covenant  made  with  him, 
559t  68;  six  precepts  given  to  him, 
ix.  857. 

sin  of,  its  consequences,  ilL  808: 

vii  303  ;  nature  of  the  death  threatened 
to  him,  and  which  passed  upon  his 
posteri^,  ibid,  how  sin  came  mto  the 
world  by  him,  and  death  by  sin,  244 
sqq.  his  sin  despoiled  us  of  supema* 
tural  assistance,  805  sqq.  498;  is  in 
us  no  more  than  an  imputed  sin,  and 
how  it  is  so,  809,  19 ;  did  not  destroy 
our  free  will,  279,  813  ;  does  not  make 
.  us  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  816,  or 
naturally  and  necessarily  vicious,  252 ; 
nor  can  cause  infants  to  perish,  ibid. 

*A8<«ta,  what  it  is,  vii.  94. 

Admission  into  the  kingdom  ot  Christ, 
one  of  the  benefits  conveyed  to  us  in 
baptism,  ii.  283. 

Adoption  into  the  gospel  covenant,  one  of 
the  benefits  conveved  to  us  in  baptism, 
iL  234 ;  spirit  of  adoption,  553,  why 
called  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  ibid. 
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AdoratioH  of  Christ  by  the  magi,  ii  86, 
91 ;  of  the  Mcrament,  tL  162  iqq. 
271 ;  of  imaget,  see  Jmagts,  Act  of 
adoration,  iiu  30. 

JdrioHf  built  a  heathen  temple  on  the 
place  of  Christ's  birth,  ii.  66. 

Adultery,  forbidden  in  serenth  command- 
ment, ii  442 ;  in  scripture  language 
includes  fornication,  ibid,  disreputable 
among  all  nations,  iiL  59  ;  allowed  by 
Plato,  ix.  294 ;  laws  against  it  in  chris- 
tian times,  iii.  59 ;  punished  with  fifteen 
years'  penance,  Tiii  179  i  may  not  be 
practised  even  in  thought,  ii.  443; 
whether  it  should  needs  be  forgiven 
by  the  injured  party  upon  repentance, 
▼iil  148 ;  whether  a  wife  should  con- 
nive at  it,  ix.  240;  whether  an  adul- 
teress is  bound  to  confess,  in  jnatice 
to  the  legitimate  children,  z.  118. 

Advtnt,  hymns  for,  vii.  649. 

of  Christ  to  judgment,  iv.  7 ;  per- 
sons to  be  judged,  9  ;  place  of  judg- 
ment, 15;  signs  of  its  approach,  17; 
the  judge,  19 ;  the  accusers,  27  :  the 
sentence,  $S ;  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  eternal,  42. 

Jdvtrtarits,  confession  of,  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's  notes  of  the  church,  tL  878. 

Jdrocattt  may  not  in  a  good  cause  use 
eril  arts,  x.  HI. 

JElfric,  his  testimony  against  transub- 
stantiation,  vi.  160. 

JRvdUut  (Paulas)  reproves  the  cowardice 
of  the  king  of  Macedon,  iiL  838. 

Aeriut,  denied  the  divine  institution  of 
episcopacy,  ▼.  82,  109;  therefore  is 
condemned  and  branded  for  heresy  by 
the  catholic  church,  115, 96. 

Jerofrtu,  amused  himself  with  making 
lanterns,  iii.  12. 

^*chylu9t  his  death,  iil  269. 

JEMop,  his  picture  sold  for  much,  iv.  426. 

Affected  ignorance,  vit  629. 

4ff€ction,tAu  of,  whether  distinct  from  lin 
of  action,  x.  603  ;  afiEeotions  need  to  be 
mortified,  ii.  176  sq<^.  should  be  care- 
fully watched  in  meditation,  186 ;  aflec- 
tion  to  sin,  see  Se^-9xamin<UUnL 

4firmati9€  and  negative  precepts,  how  far 
implied  in  one  another,  ix.  496  sqq. 
how  they  difibr,  526;  when  seemingly 
opposed,  how  to  be  expounded,  503. 

JffHetwn$,  how  to  be  contented  imder,  iii. 
96  sqq.  prayers  and  forms  of  devotion 
under,  222  sqq.  viii  ^^, 

JgathocUif  his  humility,  iii.  71. 

jtgendoj  or  things  to  be  done  (part  of 
Golden  Grove)  vii.  611. 

Jgetilaue,  an  example  of  obedience,  ii  122. 

JgiM,  his  domestic  trouble,  iii  97. 

Aglctu  Sophidius,  an  example  of  happi- 
ness, iil.  288. 


Agmei  (S.)  declined  marriage,  iv.  209; 
miracle  at  her  execution,  ii  677. 

Agnm  Dei,  one  of  the  sacramentals  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267 ;  not  of  aposto> 
lical  appointment,  ix.  631. 

Agony  of  Christ,  ii  607  sqq. 

Agrieola,  see  Caset  ^cctueienee, 

Agrigentma  navis,  see  Navis, 

Agrippa,  proud  of  his  ancestors  that  were 
kings  and  priests,  i  8. 

Aid  or  counsel  given  to  an  action,  ia  con- 
sent to  it,  X.  683. 

A2p4a§is,  one  of  the  sins  severely  threat- 
ened in  scripture,  though  made  light 
of  by  man,  vii  180. 

AlbHs,  see  White (Tkomtt). 

Aicibiadet  seduced  the  wife  of  Agis,  iii 
97 ;  his  reply  when  sent  for  to  Athens 
to^take  his  trial,  viii  166. 

Aktmnder  the  great,  fined  his  friends  for 
being  too  earnest  in  play,  x.  599 ;  how 
he  rewarded  a  vain  skill,  586;  true 
acooant  of  his  victory  over  the  Per- 
sians, viii  273 ;  his  courtiers  imitated 
his  wry  neck,  iv.  306. 

Alexandria,  bishop  of,  became  proud  and 
ambitious,  x.  283. 

AUenatiem  of  church  lands,  see  Ckmrck 
lands ;  of  kingly  rights,  whether  law- 
ful, X.  170. 

AU-eoait  college,  Taylor's  connection 
with,  i  xriaj.  &e.  celOL 

AUegerieal,  one  of  the  mystical  or  spiri- 
tual senses  of  scripture,  viii  525; 
sometimes  unduly  urged  by  the  la- 
thers, i  exUiu 

AUeUiiak,  wot  Hallelujah, 

Alme,  giving  of,  part  of  christian  reli- 
gion, iii  187;  and  of  the  righteous- 
ness evangelical,  viii  268 ;  one  of  the 
christian  duties  added  to  the  decalogue, 
fii  469 ;  right  quantity,  ibid,  viii  268, 
objects,  ii.  461,  and  manner  of  it,  462 ; 
dil&rent  kinds  of  alms;  corporal,  in. 
188;  spiritual,  ibid,  aqd  mixed,  189; 
rules  for  giving  alms,  ibid.,  motives  to 
it,  194 ;  a  proper  act  for  time  of  sick- 
ness, 896 ;  one  of  the  acta  of  penance, 
vii  469;  and  suitable  to  the  time  of 
holy  communion,  viii  226;  giving 
large  alms,  an  act  of  seal,  iv.  171 ;  how 
cflectual  to  procuring  mercy,  iii  308. 

Altar,  a  place  of  refuge,  v.  829;  always 
approached  with  honour,  337;  altars 
in  Solomon's  temple^  mystical  import 
of,  ii.  173;  christians  have  an  altar, 
V.  824;  reverence  paid  to  the  altar  in 
ancient  churches,  and  worship  directed 
towards  it,  why,  827 — ^ ;  souls  under 
the  alur,  viii  556. 

AmabiHty,  two  causes  of,  ix.  816. 

'Afioprla,  meaning  of,  vii  94. 

Ambitiom,  a  cause  of  culpable  error,  ¥•  510» 
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AmbrM*  {&)  how  he  dirided  his  time,  I 
•  ill.  281 ;  bis  charge  to  his  dying  bro-  I 
ther,  TiiL  435;  rejected  Tlie<^sius 
from  commuoioD,  ii.  648;  bis  testi- 
mony concerning  confirmation,  t.  642, 
and  against  transubstantiation,  tL  149  ; 
his  supposed  statements  about  original 
sin,  vii.  325,  and  about  presbyters  con- 
finning,  T.  126. 

jtwuMt  derivatioD  of,  vilL  293 ;  saying  of 
the  rabbins  cooceming,  513. 

Amendmtntf  resolution  of,  iiL  386. 

Jmusements,  rules  for,  vii.  614. 

Anabaptists  opinions  considered ;  against 
1)  infant  baptism,  t.  540—89;  and  2) 
magistracy,  589. 

Jnagogical,  one  of  the  mystical  or  spiri- 
tual senses  of  scripture,  t.  414,  viii.  525. 

Analogy  of  chrisdanity,  what  it  is,  and 
how  violated,  iv.  524. 

of  faith,  how  far  a  guide  in  ex- 
pounding scripture,  v.  424 ;  is  our  chief 
guide  in  deductions  from  it,  viii.  528. 
of  reason,  see  Scripture, 


Atianias  and  Sapphira,  temporal  death  of, 
whether  in  lieu  of  eternal,  iv.  670. 

Anarchy^  worse  than  tyranny,  x.  368. 

Atiathemat  the  greater  excommunication, 
X.  309,  15  sqq. 

Anojinieneit  his  garrulity,  iv.  278. 

Ancient  writers  and  modem,  their  ad- 
vantages respectively,  ix.  205  sqq. 

Andahatarwn  conflictus,  vii.  542. 

Andrew  (S.)  his  call  to  the  discipleehip, 
ii  288  sqq.  847 ;  passion  of,  a  spurious 
document,  vL  141. 

Angaria^  a  sort  of  tribute,  x.  155. 

Angels t  whether  difi^r  in  species,  i.  IxxvHL 
ccUjtxv.  have  no  genealogy,  cognation, 
or  difference  of  sex,  ii.  604;  good 
angels  never  appeared  in  likeness  of 
women,  viiL  166;  angels  not  so  high 
as  man  exalted  in  Christ,  iv.  637  sqq. 
not  comprehended  within  a  covenant 
of  repentance,  ii.  352;  have  their 
dwelling  in  churches,  321 ;  are  pre- 
sent  at  ti*e  christian  mysteries,  viii. 
228 ;  called  watchmen,  iv.  271 ;  an- 
nounced birth  of  Christ,  it  83;  pre- 
sidents of  temple,  departed  at  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  617;  worshipped  in 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  489;  sought  as 
mediators  by  Gnostics,  ix.  588;  bi- 
shops, v.  35,  and  priests,  x.  64,  called 
angels;  angels'  food,  viii.  178. — ^Angel- 
guardian  of  each  person,  iv.  482; 
bought  to  be  assigned  At  baptism,  ii. 
244,  iv.  271;  or  at  confirmation,  v. 
613;  and  a  second  to  a  bishop  at  his 
consecration,  viiL  326;  angel  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  Persia,  ii.  596,  722. 

Angert  causeless,  forbidden  by  sixth  com- 
mandment, ii.  434;  hinders  efifeot  of 


prayer,  iv.  61 ;  anger  of  Jamei  and 
John  against  Samaritans,  viii.  459; 
remedies  against  anger,  ii  440  sqq. 
iiL  196;  prayer  against  inordinate 
anger,  viL  645 ;  what  anger  allowable, 
iL  435  sqo. — See  Clamour, 

Angerona,  m.  320;  vL  631. 

Anna,  mother  of  the  virgin  Mary,  whe- 
ther married  more  than  once,  ix.  191. 

Anniversaries  kept  by  gentiles,  L  5. 

Annunciation^  see  Jesus  Christ;  hymn 
for,  vii.  659. 

Anfhropowutrphiies,  viiL  523,  37. 

Anlhusaf  mother  of  S.  Chrysostom,  x.  496. 

Antigonusy  his  answer  to  the  philoeopher 
asking  monev,  iv.  68. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus,  gave  thanks  for  a 
prosperous  voyage,  liL  90,  898. 

Antipodes,  heresy  to  assert  existence  of, 
T.  391 ;  viiL  536. 

Antiquity t  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of  the 
church,  vL  375 ;  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  doctrine,  v.  176 ;  viiL  538. — 
See  Ancients, 

Antisthenes  threw  away  his  gold,  ii.  107 ; 
his  question  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  Orpheus,  iv.  159. 

Antoninus  (emp.)  praise  of,  iv.  78. 

Antonio  de  Imola,  see  Oues  rf  conscience. 

Antony  {S.)  tempted  to  vanity,  ii.  632; 
vii.  431 ;  his  cheerful  pleasantry,  iv. 
291. 

— —  the  orator,  his  eloquence,  and 
death,  iv.  423. 

— ^  of  Padua,  see  Caus  rf  conscience. 

Anytus,  his  argument  for  content,  ilL  73. 

Afe,  image  of,  left  standing  after  other 
idols  were  broken,  vii.  374. 

Apices  juris,  &c  ix.  550. 

Apology,  see  Liturgy. 

Apostles,  meaning  of  the  word,  v.  22  sq. 
same  with  bishops  in  name,  person,  and 
ofiSce,  21  sqq.  but  distinct  from  pres- 
byters, 24;  their  offices,  25  sqq.  en- 
trusted with  government  of  chureh, 
19;  their  canons  (see  Canons  of  the 
apostles)  how  binding  on  the  con- 
science, X.  331 ;  the  rituals  they  taught 
in  divine  ordinances  do  bind  idl  Chris- 
tendom, 335 ;  their  rules  in  things  in- 
difi*erent,  how  far  binding,  889;  what 
the  apostles  promised  in  their  preach- 
ing, IV.  438;  how  they  were  treated, 
ibid. — apostles*  creed,  see  Creed, 

Apostolical  churches,  their  creed  sufficient 
for  us,  vL  434. 

Apostolus  cig usque,  &c.,  viii.  343. 

Appetites  of  man,  iL  6  sq. 

Apples  of  Sodom,  see  Sermons,  Sodom, 

Afuila  would  have  laid  down  his  neck 
for  S.  Paul,  L  82. 

bible  of,  reckoned  heresy  to  adopt, 

V.393. 
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Aquhuu  (5.  Th.)  became  a  frUr  wiUumt 
consent  of  his  parents,  x.  474;  bU 
answer  as  to  how  a  man  might  best 
become  learned,  ii.  475. 

AramiUp  stranger  to  the  coTeuant  of  God, 
BO  called,  x.  328. 

Vx^  T^i'  tufZpa  «CT.A.,  Yiii  665. 

jlrehimedeSf  his  joy  at  a  mathematical 
demon slration,  i  cccxviiL 

Areopagitet  were  priests,  i.  10. 

Aretine  minds,  iv.  198. 

Argument  insufficient,  no  ground  of  sure 
conscience,  ix.  92;  argument  ad  ko- 
minem,  whether  lawful,  95;  or  argu- 
ment founded  on  men's  ungrounded 
fears,  99;  probable  arguments,  col- 
lective force  of^  152  sqq. 

Arian  bishops,  their  artifice  to  get  their 
doctrine  called  the  creed  of  Nice,  iv.  610. 

Ariarathet,  fined  for  harm  done  in  wan- 
tonness, iii.  135. 

Arittidet  blames  Philip  for  destroying 
the  Phocians,  iiL  136. 

Ariitippus,  contented  under  the  loss  of  a 
farm,  iii.  91 ;  threW  his  money  into  the 
sea,  viiL  168 ;  his  saying  concerning  an 
insatiable  appetite,  iii.  202 ;  his  practice 
higher  than  his  doctrine,  iv.  529. 

Aritiodemus  slew  himself  from  supersti- 
tion, iv.  112. 

Anus,  history  of  his  falling  into  heresy, 
V.  398;  viii.  370;  true  cause  of  his 
banishment,  v.  528 ;  his  miserable  end, 
iL  538,  does  not  of  itself  prove  him  a 
heretic,  591. 

Armorial  bearlDgt  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  L 
rii,  juucv. 

Army  or  navy,  prayer  for  in  time  of 
war,  viii.  660. 

Amobius,  his  doctrine  conoeming  original 
sin,  vii.  288,  307,  25. 

Amulph,  said  to  have  cured  a  leper  iu 
baptising  him,  ii.  244. 

Arsenius,  his  fears  of  £siling,  iii.  409; 
especially  at  his  death,  ii.  689. 

Artabanut,  his  child  changed  at  nurse, 
iL77. 

Articles  of  faith ;  needful  articles  clearly 
set  down  in  scripture,  v.  409 ;  and  com- 
prised in  the  apostles*  creed,  37 1  sqq. 
whether  they  may  be  added  to,  ix. 
643 ;  as  the  church  of  Rome  claims  to 
do,  vi.  184 ;  no  new  articles  added  to 
the  Nicene  or  Athanas^ian  creed,  v.  407. 
— Subscription  to  articles,  x.  447. 

Artificial  handsomeness,  treatise  on,  not 
b^  Taylor,  L  vii.  IviiL  practices  of  that 
kmd,  condemned,  x.  129. 

d^oKdrptia,  vi  487. 

Ateension  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

day,  devotions  for,  iii  232 ;  viii 

613 ;  hymn  for,  vii  660. 

A^^7<im  severely  threatened  in  scripture, 


though  tbooght  lightly  of  by  nuui,  nL 
127. 

Assembly  of  divines,  put  forth  the  Diree^ 
iory,  q.  v. — their  doctrine  concerning 
original  sin,  vii  500 — 2, 

Assyrians,  twenty-three  thousand  said  to 
have  been  slain  for  fornication,  ii  18, 
593 ;  iv.  486 ;  i  cjexAiL 

Astrology,  judicial,  folly  of,  ix.  79 ;  Taci- 
tus' judgment  of  astrologers,  x.  368. 

Athanasius  {S,)  his  contrivance  to  escape 
from  his  pursuers,  iv.  582;  his  testi- 
mony to  the  sufficiency  of  scripture, 
vi  174, 395,  and  against  making  images 
or  pictures  of  God,  217. 

creed  of,  probably  not  made 


by  him,  t.  407;  did  not  add  new 
articles,  but  only  explicate,  ibid,  its 
damnatory  clauses  considered,  405. 

AUieitm,  folly  and  wretchedness  of,  it. 
249;  how  produced,  570;  a  greater 
sin  now  than  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  545. 

Atkenodorus  divided  his  estate  with  his 
brother,  i  82. 

Athens,  course  of  study  at,  censured,  iv. 
501  ;  Athenian  law  against  falsehood  in 
dealings,  620. 

Attains  the  mart}^  called  a  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  churches,  vi.  348. 

Attila,  his  hatred  to  Zercon,  viii  512; 
ix.80. 

Attilius,  slain  by  the  servant  of  Gracchus, 
x,574. 

Attrition  not  sufficient  (though  with  ab- 
solution) without  contrition,  vii  435 
sqq.  460;  viii  175;  though  held  so 
by  the  church  of  Home,  v.  593 ;  Ix.  vL 

Audience  court,  the  bishop's,  v.  137 ;  viii 
312,  25. 

Audientes  not  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion, i  35. 

Aufidhu,  see  Gates  <ff  conscience. 

Augurs,  their  power  and  dignity,  i  9. 

Augustine  (S,)  when  young,  prayed,  de- 
siring not  to  be  heard,  ii  476 ;  iv.  414 ; 
led  by  his  mother  to  the  tomb  of  Csmu-, 
ii.  226 ;  his  division  of  his  time,  iii  281 ; 
his  three  wishes,  i.  cccxv,;  died  when 
the  Vandals  were  besieging  Hippo,  ii 
695 :  iv.  4o2 ;  v.  353.— His  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  vii.  243,  52,  82-9,  303, 
11-7,  27,  39,506,  42  sqq.  which  was 
first  broached  by  him,  327 ;  Ms  expo- 
sitions of  Rom.  vii  earlier  and  later, 
850;  his  doctrine  concerning  infants 
dying  unbaptized,  543;  he  is  against 
a  middle  state  for  infants  and  heathen, 
253 ;  doubted  of  purgatory,  vi  554  sqq. 
asserts  the  sufficiency  of  holy  scripture, 
399  sqq.  gives  no  support  to  transub- 
sUntiation,  151  sqq.  588;  his  test  of 
tradition  examined,  427 ;  his  Retrac- 
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tationt  a  matter  of  pniae,  W.  609 1 
Heber'B  oenture  of  him,  L  shL  iq. 

^uguthu,  bit  troubled  life,  iii.  287 1  his 
sentence  oo  a  son  that  would  have  killed 
his  lather,  viiL  140;  his  liberalitj  in 
play,  z.  597. 

Amnliui  yielded  to  his  friends'  wishes, 
Tiiu  ZZ5, 

Auneular  confession,  see  Corftition, 

Awro  bibitur  venenum,  iv.  ^b» 

Autttritieit  corporal ;  see  Mart^ficaHom. 

«M4Sify,  minister  should  not  b^  viii  687. 

Authority  of  men,  rules  for  being  ffuided 
by,  in  matters  of  opinion  and  con- 
science, ix.  202—16. 

Auiolycus,  see  Cases  <ff  amseienee. 

Av€  transposed  is  Eva,  riL  518>. 

jiverroes,  his  saying.  Sit  anima  &&,  iT. 
444;  ix.  177. 

Juioia  (Adlius)  rerived  on  the  funeral 
pile,  Tiii.  404. 


BabfUm,  type  of  a  sinner,  St.  241,  72; 
church  of  Rome  compared  to,  tL  287. 

Bacchus,  see  Libsr. 

Bachero/t,  Tavlor's  tutor,  i  *iL 

Backsliding,  dangers  of,  iv.  102. 

Balaam,  his  prophecy  of  Christ,  ii.  84 ;  his 
Tision  not  an  excess  of  religion,  140. 

Baptm,  priests  of  Cotytto  why  so  called, 
iL  231. 

Baptism,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  chris- 
tian ministr}',  i.  24 ;  of  the  bishop  pro- 
perly, and  of  others  by  delegation  nrom 
bim,  V.  158 ;  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
ii  238 ;  riiL  530 :  types,  ii.  229,  his- 
tory, 230  sq.  and  benefiu  of  baptism, 
ibid.  sqq.  original  sin  remitted  in  it, 
vii.  284 ;  effecU  of  it  upon  the  soul,  ii. 
241 ;  angel -guardian  thought  to  be  as- 
signed at  b.  244;  conditioDS  required 
in  the  recipient,  245  ;  whether  after  b. 
there  can  be  only  one  repentance,  iv. 
95 ;  b.  put  off  by  some  in  ancient  time 
to  the  hour  of  death,  ix.  Qh^ ;  bow  re- 
lated to  confirmation,  ▼.  616;  form  of 
administration  of  it,  YiiL  631 ;  form  in 
greek  and  latin  churches,  x.  338 ;  should 
be  by  immersion,  362, 8 ;  and  that  trine, 
870;  whether  may  be  by  laics,  L  25. 
ecxUU.  or  by  women,  x.  359;  b.  by 
heretics  not  valid,  though  held  so  by 
diurch  of  Rome,  yi.  418 ;  use  of  cross 
in  b.  in  English  church,  x.  409 ;  obla- 
tions made  at  b.  in  Ireland,  366  ;  fan- 
ciful derivation  of  the  word,  ii  286. — 
Baptism  for  the  dead,  v.  309 ;  ix.  98. 
— of  infants,  arguments  for ;  nega- 
tive, that  there  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
h.  any  thing  to  hinder  it,  it  247 — 5>^ ; 
and  positive,  from  the  benefits  which 
infanu  receive  therein,  256—70  j  prac- 
I.  0 


tice  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  270 ; 
which  hath  power  and  authority  in 
sacraments,  274;  argument  with  the 
anabaptists,  v.  540  sqq.  the  argument 
founded  on  circumcision,  540,  4,  61 1 
on  Christ  blessing  the  infants,  541,  5, 
64 — 7 ;  on  original  sin,  541 ,  6,  68  sqq. 
on  Christ's  words,  'unless  a  man  be 
bom'  &c,  542,  72 ;  on  the  promise  'to 

?ou  uid  to  your  children,'  542,  8, 
7  sqq.  on  '  Be  baptised  and  ye  diall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  548, 
9,  80 ;  the  argument  a  wtajori  from  the 
case  of  Jewish  infants,  548,  50,  81  { 
Taylor's  statement  of  anabaptists'  argu- 
ment considered  by  Hammond,  L  txx, 
infant  baptism  rested  by  church  of 
Rome  on  unsafe  grounds,  vi.  416; 
whether  the  practice  of  it  afifects  the 
question  of  original  sin,  vil  523. 

Baptism  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Baptista  Colmma,  see  Cases  of  conscience. 

Barbara  {S.)  miracle  wrought  to  save  her 
from  shame  at  her  execution,  ii.  677. 

BargtUns,  rules  and  measures  of  justice 
in,  iiL  130. 

Barley  cake  in  the  host  of  Midian,  a  type 
of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viiL  62. 

Barnabas  (&)  his  dispute  with  S.  Paul, 
viiL  277. 

Bartholomew  {S.)  a  saying  attributed  to, 
ii.  300. 

massacre  of,  less  savage 

than  the  gunpowder  treason,  viiL  495. 

Basil  (S,)  prayed  to  have  his  headache 
again,  it  177;  performed  his  holy 
offices  with  reverence  and  solemnity, 
325;  declares  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vL  174,  393  ;  speaks  of  con- 
firmation as  a  signature,  v.  641. 

(emp.)  his  cruelty  to  a  man  who 

saved  his  life,  x.  502. 

Bath'Col,  see  Daughter  of  a  voice. 

Baxter,  lieutenant  of  t)ie  Tower  under  the 
commonwealth,  i.  cclxxxiv. 

Beans,  Pythagoras'  prohibition  of,  ex- 
plained, viiL  250. 

Beatific  vision,  whether  enjoyed  before 
the  resurrection,  viii.  560. 

Beatitudes,  considerations  upon  the  eight, 
ii.  391 ;  five  of  them  refer  to  humilia- 
tion and  temporal  inconvenience,  iv. 
524;  Taylor  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed upon  a  discourse  on  the  beati- 
tudes at  the  time  of  his  death,  i. 
eecMTJe. 

Bede,  said  to  have  preached  to  a  rock, 

iv.  333. 
BedeU,  his  labours  in  behalf  of  the  church 

in  Ireland,  L  eav.  xvOL 
Beelxebub,  the  god  of  files,  of  trifles  and 
vain  words,  iv.  277. 
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Begimmimgt  and  denret  of  wickedness, 
how  far  guilty,  x.  608. 

Belirf of  catholic  church,  whether  enough 
to  prore  a  tradition  apostolical,  ix.  627 ; 
whether  one  may  beUere  a  proposition 
which  he  cannot  prove,  57.~-See  Cretdf 
FaUh, 

Bell,  superstition  respecting,  in  Ireland, 
tL  176. 

Benedictiom,  forms  of;  in  the  prayer-book, 
▼.2*9. 

Btne/aetcrs,  duty  to,  ilL  189 }  pnyer  for, 
144w 

BerengarhUf  his  alleged  error,  ▼.  468; 
not  put  to  death  for  it,  864. 

Bcreme^'t  hair,  constellation  why  so  called, 
TiiL  121. 

Berkeley  meets  Taylor  at  Evelyn's,  L 
L  cclxxLe. 

Bernard  (S.)  resisted  the  temptation  to 
▼sin-glory,  iiL  19;  Wi.  431;  being 
sick,  drank  oil  instead  of  wine  when 
his  minister  reached  it  to  him,  iL  694 ; 
reftised  bishopries,  viii.  827 ;  states  the 
great  danger  of  those  who  have  the 
cure  of  souls,  ibid. 

Betiert,  battle  at,  against  ProtestanU, 
▼L  6. 

Bias,  his  speech  to  a  vicious  person,  iv. 
468;  to  some  wicked  men  in  a  ship- 
wreck, viii.  611. 

Bible,  see  Scripture. 

Biblioi  and  Blandina,  aroided  to  eat 
blood,  ¥.82;  ix.  366. 

Bile  (or  boil)  iv.  218 ;  viil  836 ;  ix.  278. 

Binding  and  loosing,  a  reflex  set  of  con- 
science, ix.  20. — See  AbtoltitUm, 

Bum,  his  speech  on  seeing  a  prince  tear 
his  hair  for  grief,  it.  644. 

Biretti,  see  Caeee  qf  contcienee, 

Birkenhead  (John)  his  retort  upon  the 
Jesuits  for  having  had  more  than  one 
pope  at  a  time,  i.  xlviiL 

Biron  (marshal)  ssid  to  have  fought  with 
his  executioner,  x.  79. 

Bhrth-day,  prayer  for,  iiL  239. 

Bishopric  often  refused  anciently,  viii. 
827:  may  be  desired,  iL  194;  may  be 
exchanged,  ix.  87. 

Bishops,  the  ordinary  successors  of  the 
apostles,  V.  20;  viiL  813  sqq.  and 
particularly  of  S.  Peter,  v.  42 ;  spostle 
and  bishop  all  one  in  name  and  person, 
21,  and  office,  23;  which  is  distinct 
from  the  presbyterate^  24;  viiL  806; 
having  power  of  ordination,  v.  26,  and 
confirmation,  27,  644;  and  a  higher 
jurisdiction,  32,  110,  28  sqq.  spoken 
of  in  primitive  times  as  a  divine  insti- 
tution, 47;  the  apostles  ordained  bi- 
shops in  several  churches,  60 ;  it  is  at 
least  an  apostolical  ordinance,  68;  S. 
Uierome*s  language  on  this  point  oon- 


sidered,  71 ;  was  always  of  power  and 
great  authority,  70;  not  lessened  by 
assistance  and  counsel  of  presbyters, 
70,  186;  this  the  practice  of  the  ca- 
tholie  church,  88 ;  viii.  316 ;  the  office 
evil  spoken  of  by  the  gnostics,  ibid, 
the  word  *  bishop'  appropriated  to  the 
chief  officer,  v.  89;  called  by  high 
titles,  i.  88,  pastor,  doctor,  pontifex, 
aud  sacerdos  ecclesiv,  v.  93--6 ;  pres- 
byterate  an  inferior  degree,  101  ;  *  bi- 
shops and  deacons*  explained,  84  sqq. 
peculiar  ordination  of  a  bishop,  1 02  sq. 
a  second  guardian-angel  thought  to  be 
then  appointed  to  him,  viii.  326 ;  waa 
to  be  obeyed  by  clergy  and  laity,  v. 
1 31 ;  bishops  were  judges  of  spiritual 
persons  and  causes,  186;  but  nii^t 
not  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of  blood* 
ix.  686 ;  had  power  over  presbyters,  r. 
162,  60,  76,  and  their  preferment, 
161,  and  over  church  goods,  169; 
alone  voted  in  councils,  169;  were 
over  many  congregations  or  parishes, 
176 ;  might  not  be  ordained  to  a  single 
village  or  small  town,  181 ;  not  more 
than  one  in  a  city,  188 ;  might  change 
their  station,  ix.  87;  government  of 
the  church  by  bishops  thought  need- 
ftil,  T.  192,  and  Uie  band  of  the 
church's  unity,  196;  separatisU  from 
the  bishop  being  schismatics,  194,  and 
heretics,  196;  no  sacraments  without 
them,  viii.  320 ;  bishops  always  held  in 
great  honour,  v.  199 ;  viii.  826 ;  trusted 
with  secular  interests,  ▼.  207 ;  there- 
fore  had  delegates,  218 ;  who  were  al- 
ways clergymen,  220;  bishops  some- 
times chose  their  own  successois,  167 ; 
the  office  often  declined,  viiL  327;  bi- 
shops called  an^ls,  v.  36;  compared 
to  the  symbols  in  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  x.  236 ;  bishop 
whether  to  be  obeyed  before  the  king, 
239  ;  which  is  to  obey  the  other,  263 ; 
interest  of  bishop  conjunct  with  that  of 
the  king,  v.  10 ;  but  tlieir  loyalty  comes 
from  a  higher  source,  ibid  what  re- 
turns episcopacy  makes  to  monarchy, 
ibid.  sqq.  bishops  alone  can  make 
ecclesiastical  laws,  x.  276;  whether  a 
bishop  can  give  laws  which  bind 
transgressors  under  sin,  290;  all  bi- 
shops have  from  Christ  equal  power, 
874;  a  secular  spirit  crept  among 
them,  viiL  826 ;  if  an  unfit  bishop  be 
appointed,  who  is  to  blame,  ix.  690; 
whether  bishops  may  marry,  x.  415 ; 
they  used  ring,  staff*,  and  mitre,  like 
gentile  priests,  L  4 ;  sermon  at  conse- 
cration of  bishops,  viii.  303;  succes- 
sion of,  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of 
tlie  church,  vi.  876. 
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BitotUo,  bp.  of;  see  Cases  rfeonscUmce. 
Black  broth  required  a  Spartan  palate, 

ii.  173. 
Bkmdma,  her   testimony   under  torture 

oonceming  the   holy  communion,  tL 

138.— ^ee  Bihlias. 
BUndmess,  counterfeited,  came  on  really, 

iiL  348 ;  compensated  by  excellence  m 

other  fkculdes,  if,  640;  blindness  of 

man's  heart,  a  proof  of  its  wickedness, 

420. 
Bio0df  abstinence    from,  by  christians, 

T.  436 :  ix.  356. 
Blotius  (C.)  fouffht  with  his  friend  against 

his  country,  i.  85. 
Bodg,  ministries  of,  in  religion,  ix.  520 ; 

mortification    of,  ii    178    sq<|.  body, 

soul,  and  spirit,  distinguished,  it.  348. 
— ^  of  sin,  see  ComqmssL 
Bcsotkms,  told  by  the  oracle  how  to  be- 
come happy,  It.  263. 
BoU^wte  BiU. 

Boidness,  opposite  of  modesty,  iil  81. 
Banavenhtrt,  the  saying  that  Adam  sinned 

not  in  him,  viL  291,  668, 
BoHdagt  to  sin,  iv.  257 ;  not  an  excusable 

infirmity,  352. 
B&»eSf  rising,  said  to  be  seen  yearly  in 

Egypt,  viii.  402. 
Bw^faes  the  eighth,  said  to  haTe  founded 

indulgences,  vL  188;  his  ambition,  282, 

and  bad  character  generally,  186. 
Bommeif  (archdeacon)  yoL  L  life  of  Taylor, 

passim. 
Bmtum  ex  Integra  &c.  It.  514;  yl  337; 

Tii.135;  ix.  182,  504. 
Books^  dishonest  dealing  with,  ▼.  358; 

spiritual  books,  rules  for  the   choice 

and  use  of,  iiL  166. 
Bourgss,  William  abp.  of,  his  reverence 

to  the  holy  eucharist,  iiL  423. 
Bpyh  (R.)  L  L  cclxxix. 
Bramble,  white,  of  Jud»a,  passionate  man 

compared  to,  iL  436. 
Bramkall  (abp.)  funeral  sermon  on,  TiiL 

395 ;  biographical  notice  of,  408  sqq. 
Brazen  serpent,  prudently  destroyed  by 

Uexekiah,  x.  543. 
Bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  supper, 

worshipped  by  church  of  Rome,  tL  27 1. 
Brescia,  woman  of,  see  Cases  <if  conscience. 
Breeardics,  rules   of  interpretation,  ix. 

«t8U 

Brothers,  friendship  between,  L  87 ;  bro- 
thers and  aistert  may  not  intermarry, 
ix.375. 

Brutus,  his  fear  of  death,  iiL  344 ;  honour- 
ably buried  by  Antony,  450 ;  Brutus 
and  Cassius  thought  themselyes  to  be 
the  commonwealth,  viiL  364. 

Bubble,  man  compared  to,  iiL  265. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  prayers  and  derotionB 

0 


at.  Till.  682.— See  Dead  body*— Bncial 
of  Christ,  see  Jeeue  Christ 

Burning  basins  applied  to  the  eyes,  iii 
834;  It.  34,  250;  TiiL  70. 

Busy  bodies,  scTerely  threatened  in  Scrip- 
ture, TiL  131. 

Buying  and  selling  should  be  with 
justice,  iiL  130  sqq.  and  simplicity, 
IT.  620  sqq. 

Caeiliam  (or  Wednesday)  last,  x.  10. 

Caeilius,  see  Costt  ^conscience. 

CaUus  counterfeited  the  gout  till  it  stixed 
him,  iiL  348. 

Caremonia,  alleged  deriTation  of,  iL  317* 

CsBsar,  see  Jugustus,  and  Julius. 

Cain,  traditions  respecting  his  marriage^ 
ix.  597,  and  his  death,  183. 

Calanus  suflfered  himself  to  be  burned 
aliTe,  iii.  341. 

Caleeon  (Pierre)  died  under  the  barber's 
hand,  ii.  587. 

Caligarius,  see  Cases  qf  conscience. 

Callicratidas  preferred  to  Lysander,  ir. 
625. 

Calling  to  the  ministry,  at  first  extra- 
ordinary, now  ordinary,  L  54  sqq. 

Calumny,  see  Slander. 

Cahary,  traditions  respecting,  ii.  614. 

Calvin,  distinguishes  between  the  work  of 
baptism  and  confirmation,  L  cccvii.  his 
followers,  supralapsarian,  viL  500,  and 
sublapsarian,  501 ;  Calvinist  and  Lu- 
theran difier  widely,  TiL  548 ;  Heber's 
remarks  on  Calvin,  L  xML  and  his  fol- 
lowers, csinx, 

Caknsiius  Sabinus  bought  learned  ser- 
Tants,  It.  377. 

Cambyses  killing  ^raxaspes,  x.  574. 

Campegib,  his  strange  doctrine  about  the 
marriage  of  priests,  x.  624. 

Casnpian  giTcs  a  false  name,  x.  121. 

Candia,  duke  of,  his  self-knowledge  and 
humility,  iL  632. 

Candidates  of  christian  faith,  children  so 
called  by  S.  Hierome,  It.  378. 

Candles  burned  in  churches,  to  represent 
the  star  leading  the  wise  men,  x.  407 ; 
beside  dead  bo£es,  and  hence  in  ceme- 
teries, TiiL  556 ;  ix.  699. 

Cannibals,  ix.  287. 

Canon  law,  contrariety  in,  tL  369 ;  chiefly 
made  by  the  worst  popes,  x.  374. 

Canonisation  in  the  church  of  Rome,  re- 
marks on,  tL  261 ;  what  Irish  bishopa 
were  canonised,  viiL  420. 

Canons  apostolical,  their  rank,  t.  90 ;  how 
many  of  them  are  received  as  authentic 
89,  437 ;  how,  and  how  far,  binding,  x. 
83L 

ecclesiastical,  power  of  church  in, 

X.264;  become  law  by  rescript  of  secular 
piince,  294;  ancient  canons  then  laws 
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to  ni»  when  bound  on  nt  b j  rulen  of 

our  own  okoreh,  8^ 
Camu  (Julius)  called  from  his  plmy  to  a 

service  of  mortal  danger,  noticed  that 

he  had  the  beet  of  the  game,  z.  600. 
Caraealla  honoured  some  persons  after 

their  death,  It.  872. 
Carbery  (Richaidt  earl  of)  notice  of^  i. 

sxtpL 
(Frances,  countess  of)  L  eelxmL 

ftineral  sermon  on,  viii.  429;  her  life, 

death,  and  character,  442 :  L  juwvtf. 
•  (Alice,  countess  of)  L  ceixxHL — 


Dedications  to  the  earl  and  countesses 
of  Carberj,  see  Dtdieatkm. 

Carho  (Cn.^  see  Cmm  qfcoiueknee, 

CanU  or  dice,  whether  lawlul  to  plaj  at, 
z.  5S7  soq. 

CareUu  ana  stupid  conscience,  how  to  be 
awakened,  iii  409. 

Cariau,  carene,  quarentane,  or  quadra- 
geme,  vl  2S2,  6,  640. 

Carisiamui,  his  afibcted  sererity  of  habit, 
it  6Z^ 

CarmeliU  scapular,  he  who  shall  die  in, 
shall  be  safe  from  perdition,  tL  423. 

Carnal  man  under  corruption  of  nature,  the 
character  described  by  S.  Paul  in  the 
serenth  chapter  to  the  Komans,  vii  854. 

Carreras  (Joseph  of)  see  Jotrpk, 

Ca$e»  of  conscience,  see  Comcienet. 

CatlelUo  the  leader  of  the  Perfectionists, 
i.  Ixxxir, 

Cateekitm,  rules  and  adrices  concerning, 
i.  in. 

for  children,  t  xxxvHL  ix. 

Caieckunuitt,  not  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  viii.  88. 

Catholic,  meaning  of,  vi  818t  one  of  Bel- 
larmine's  notes  of  the  church,  875 ;  ca- 
tholic consent  a  measure  of  doctrine, 
viii.  580 ;  catholic  doctrine  suppressed 
by  church  of  Rome,  vL  452 ;  catholic 
practice  one  of  the  grounds  of  epis- 
copacy, V.  82. — See  Church, 

Calo  major,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
Khodians,  ii.  451 ;  his  reproof  of  Al- 
binus  for  writing  Roman  history  in 
Greek,  iv.  189. 

minor,  lent  his  wife  to  Hortensius, 

i.  85;  u.  47;  iz.  241,  9«. 

QmMt  four  kinds  of,  z.  547. 

CatUiomi  to  those  who  shall  use  the  rules  of 
the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  iii.  8  sqq. 

CoMi/ters,  see  RoyaH$t9, 

Ceadwalla  recovered  land  f^m  infidels 
after  prayer,  ii.  481. 

Celibacy,  advantages  aud  disadvantages  of, 
ii.  110:  iv.  208  sqq.  celibacy  of  bishops 
and  priests  considered,  z.  415  sqq. 

CenBuru,  power  of  the  church  in,  x.  264; 
they  require  the  consent  of  the  civil 
power,  808.— See  BaemmunicaHon, 


CentmrUs,  see  Magdtburg, 

Ceutmrhm  who  stood  by  the  cross  of 
Christ,  legend  concerning,  ii  617. 

Cemtemial  law  of  Moses  is  void,  ix.  S65, 

Certwuonki,  ecclesiastical  laws  of,  bind  the 
conscience  how  far,  z.  891 ;  significant 
ceremonies  should  be  edifying,  406, 
and  not  unduly  multiplied,  408 ;  chris- 
tian and  mosaic,  compared,  iz.  517. 

Crrin/Aaw,  his  death,  ii  888. 

Cerlainiy  of  salvation,  discourse  of,  ii 
546  sqq. 

Chalctdom  (Richard  Smith,  bishop  of)  his 
controversy  with  Bramhall,  viii  418. 

Changt  of  practical  judgment,  when  law- 
ful and  when  not,  iz.  192;  change  of 
bishopric  lawful,  87 ;  Christ  made  no 
needless  change  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, viii  817* 

Charilaus,  too  mild  a  prince,  iii  201. 

CftaH/y,law  ot,  a  law  of  nature,  ii  29  sqq. 
high  praise  of  by  heathens,  z.  100 ;  is  a 
great  element  of  happiness,  iv.  650  sqq. 
—Charity  1 )  as  the  love  of  God :  its 
acts,  measures  and  rules,  helps,  and 
states,  iii  156  sqq.  2)  in  regard  of 
man :  is  one  of  the  additional  precepts 
of  Christ,  ii.  448;  iU  three  parts» 
ibid.  sqq.  how  related  to  friendship, 
i  72 ;  in  what  sense  makes  amends  for 
sin,  iv.  150;  must  be  fervent,  162; 
must  be  practised  through  our  whole 
life,  iii  802 ;  and  preserved  in  our  con- 
tention for  the  fiuth,  v.  844;  an  essen- 
tial element  of  right  ecclesiastical  laws, 
z.  894;  does  not  preclude  penal  laws, 
65;  practice  of  in  sickness,  iii.  895; 
prayers  for  the  grace  of,  221;  vii 
662;  acts  of,  by  way  of  prayer  and 
ejaculation,  iii  899 ;  needful  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Lord's  supper,  riii 
118;  and  increased  therein,  84;  devo- 
tions relative  thereto  in  preparation  fbr 
the  Lord's  supper,  151. 

Chariet  the  first,  is  joined  by  Taylor  at 
Oxford,  i  sxHL  admits  him  by  man- 
date to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  <&vinity, 
xxhf,  a  privilege  which  the  king  used 
too  freely,  ibid,  ech,  often  hears  him 
preach  as  chaplain,  xxv.  approves  his 
Defence  of  Liturgy,  xxviL  v.  ecxxix, 
but  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (it  is 
said)  not  so  much,  i  eclxiu  gives  hira 
his  watch  and  other  relics,  xxviiL 
Taylor's  second  (or  third?)  wife,  be- 
lieved to  have  beoi  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  king,  xxxv,  the  king  ill-advised 
by  abp.  Williams,  ix.  114 ;  his  consent 
to  Strafibrd's  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268 ; 
iz.  1 1 1,  888.— See  Dtdicaliom. 

the  second;    attempts  made  to 

draw  him  from  the  church  of  England* 
via  416.— See  Dedieaiim, 
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Ckarkt  the  ilMi  (emp.)  eliecki  a  rebelHoii 
bj  hit  preMOM,  ii.  128;  is  in  great 
danger  at  tea,  iT.  462 ;  wished  for  lei- 
sure before  hit  death,  889 1  viii  867. 

Ckattistmeuiy  parental  power  of;  z.  487. 

CMattitjf,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
sobriety,  iii.  65 ;  defined,  66 ;  Tirginal, 
Tidua],  and  mad^onial,  61  sqq.  acts 
of,  60}  fidelity  to  marriage  vow,  It. 
226;  how  chastity  may  1m  exercised 
by  the  old,  vii.  219;  suicide  to  aroid 
loss  of  chastity,  x,  89,  whether  lawful, 
90  sq.  prayer  for,  iii  1 12. 

X«V  if^fpos,  T.  62,  108,  18,  826. 

CkgruHm  and  seraphim,  iL  88 ;  It.  10, 40  { 
▼ilL  288,  628. 

dU^good,  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
opinions  concerning,  tl  478,  iz.  298. 

ChUd;  office  of  prayer  for  safe  childbirth, 
▼iii.  689 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of  a  new- 
born child,  644 ;  desire  of  ohildren  na- 
tural, u.  8  ;  iT.  207 ;  they  should  be 
nursed  by  the  mother,  ii  72  sqq.  the 
haying  many,  no  cause  for  discontent, 
iii  105 1  intercession  in  behalf  of,  ZZ ; 
baptism  of,  see  BapHim.  Children 
bound  to  obey  parents,  x.  481  sqq.  and 
even  when  in  the  right,  should  peld,  ii. 
121 }  viii  881 ;  but  not  against  the 
laws  of  Ood  or  a  just  superior,  x.  469 ; 
may  not  enter,  against  parents'  will,  on 
a  lasting  course  of  life ;  either  of  reli- 
gion, 474,  or  marriage,  478  ;  limits  of 
this  rule,  488  sqq.  children  when  ex- 
empt from  father's  power,  490  sqq.  a 
man's  fortune  seen  in  his  children, 
202;  children  often  blessed  for  their 
parents'  sake,  yii  270;  Others'  sins, 
how  Tisited  on  children,  ibid.  sqq.  iv. 
Z66  sqq.  barbarous  heathen  customs 
about  parents  and  children,  IL  17  ;  ix. 
288,  92.   See  FatUr,  Mother,  Parent, 

CJuUimgwortk,  his  judgment  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  L  celiiu 

Choice,  freedom  of,  see  fFUlf  liberty  ofl 

Chorepiscopi,  history  and  duties  of,  ▼. 
110—8,  82. 

CkrUt,  see  Jemtt  Christ 

Ckrittiany  alleged  origin  of  name,  t.  688 ; 
christisn  law  contained  in  holy  scrip- 
ture, ix.  598 ;  christian  religion,  excel- 
lency &e.  of,  ii.  515  sqq.  is  greatly 
misrepresenteid,  5;  its  actions  and 
parts,  iii  144  sqq.  prored  to  be  firom 
God,  ix.  156  ;  whether  a  collected  body 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  801  ;  how 
differs  from  Jewish  in  respect  of  go- 
yemment,  x.  269  ;  how  far  authoriies 
friendship,  i  71 ;  is  &Tourable  to  mo- 
narchies and  bodies  politic,  ▼.  10 ; 
made  no  needless  change  in  things, 
▼iii.  817.  Marks  of  a  true  christian, 
iii  2 ;  his  conquett  oyer,  the  body  of 


sbi,  yiii.  266  sqq.  christians  of  old  ex- 
emplary  in  their  lives,  265,  obedient 
to  laws,  yii.  16,  and  speakers  of  truth, 
X.  110 ;  but  ill-treated,  ix.  172 ;  chris- 
tians using  heathen  ceremonies,  696. 
See  lAhertjft  Prudence,  Shnj^icitf, 
Chritiian  eoneolatione,  by  bp.  Hacket,  i  viL 
Chrutwuu  day,  hymns  for,  yii  650  sq. 
prayers  and  devotions  for,  iii   288: 
yiii.  610. 
Ckrytaorhu,  his  terrors  on  his  death-bed, 

ii684. 
Ckryemtne  preferred  by  Cyrus  to  Hys- 

taspes,  yiL  52 ;  x.  6Z. 
Ckrysipmu,  his   table  of  the  oracles  of 

Apollo,  iy.  480. 
ONrysobU,  ii  684. 

(^rytoetom  (S.)  strict  in  his  bishopric, 
y.  189;  his  dispute  with  S.  Epipha- 
nius,  yiii  277 ;  bis  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  yii.  825;  testimony  to  sufficiency 
of  scripture,  yi.  895,  and  against  tran- 
substantiation,  150. 
Ckweh,  what  it  is,  yl  889  sqq.  notion  of 
church,  whether  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined in  controyersy,  808  ;  what  cer- 
tainty of  finding  truth  in  this  church, 
847  sq.  how  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,  ibid. ;  how  understood  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  852,  5 ;  church  difiU- 
sive,  whether  a  competent  judge  of  doc- 
trine, y.  402  sqq.  notes  of  the  church, 
according  to  Bellarmine,  492  ;  yi.  875  ; 
church  catholic  our  guide  in  necessary 
doctrine,  viii  580 ;  a  witness  and  record, 
not  a  ruler,  of  faith,  x.  440 ;  whether 
was  ever  free  from  error,  441  ;  how 
she  determines  doctrines  for  us,  442; 
should  be  cautious  in  declaring  articles 
of  faith,  y.  876 ;  her  power,  spiritual, 
X.  264;  can  make  laws  binding  the 
conscience,  276 ;  by  her  bishops,  276 ; 
in  all  things  of  necessary  duty,  280, 
or  which  are  helps  and  apt  n^inistries 
thereto,  282 ;  her  laudable  customs 
which  are  in  present  obseryation  do 
bind  the  conscience,  858;  the  primi- 
tive church  used  hymns  in  divine  wor- 
ship, y.  294 ;  kings  are  bound  to  keep 
her  laws,  x.  295;  are  entrusted  with 
care  of  the  church,  218,  52,  sqq.  her 
power  of  excommunication,  iu  force, 
and  its  limits,  299 ;  see  Exeommuni- 
cation.  Doctrine  of  the  primitive 
church  about  obtaining  pardon,  yii 
895  sqq.  444 ;  used  no  judicial  abso- 
lution in  her  liturgies,  458  ;  the  church 
lived  in  peril  and  hardship  for  three 
hundred  years,  iv.  440;  had  no  dis- 
tinction of  sects,  viii.  296;  was  dis- 
tinguished by  division  of  kingdoms,  v. 
868;  duty  of  particular  churches  in 
allowing  communion,  601 ;  church  is 
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in  oomrooDWHiIth,  not  eommonwealth 
in  dinrch,  x.  2^ ;  notion  of  a  church 
repreaenUdTc,  yix.  th%  clergy,  ri  Z62, 
or  a  eonncU,  855 ;  chnroh  meant  in 
■cripture  lometimet  the  laiij,  nerer 
the  clergy  alone*  853 ;  ihoola  be  con> 
tent  with  moderate  reTenuee,  ii.  154 ; 
prayer  in  hehalf  of  the  church*  iiL  82. 

Church  laotli,  alienation  of,  L  ccUHL 

-^— -  laws  of,  see  EecUsiattieal  lawa. 

of  England,  tee  Englcmd. 

Churches,  holiness  of,  ii.  814  sqq.  ▼.  820 
sq.  built  with  great  splendour  anciently, 
ii.  819  sqq.  use  of  music  in,  x.  41 1. 

Cicero  rindicates  penal  laws,  x.  70. 

Cimbri  and  Celtiberi  had  courage  but  not 
fortitude,  iiL  821. 

Circatsiem  gentlemen  do  not  enter  the 
church  till  they  are  old.  It.  570. 

Cireuwieellians  eager  to  die  for  their  fiuth, 
u.  803. 

Grewmeiium,  a  Jewish  taerament,  ii  229  ; 
practised  by  gentiles,  ix.  478 ;  decieion 
of  apostles  respecting,  ▼.  879  ;  argu- 
ment for  infant  baptism,  540,  4,  61  { 
circumcision  of  Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Cirrhaans,  oracle  given  to.  It.  502. 

Cistercians  uigustly  exempted  from  tithe, 
X.  584. 

Civil  law,  see  Law. 

power,  see  Power, 

Clamour,  the  horse  of  anger.  It.  297*  Til. 
128. 

CUmdestkw  contracts  of  marriage  fbrbid- 
den  by  christian  laws,  ix.  82M),  and  by 
heathen  laws,  i.  5. 

Clasp  on  the  shoulder  of  kings,  see  King. 

Claudius,  son  of^  having  lost  all  his  mo- 
ney at  play,  stole  his  father's  jewel, 
X.600. 

CkaHlhes,  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  848. 

Clement  bishop  of  Rome,  v.  66. 

•—^  the  eighth  (pope)  ordered  that 
none  but  a  '  catholic*  prince  should  be 
accepted  in  England,  viiL  466. 

■  of  Alexandria,  his  doctrine  of  ori- 

ginal sin,  Til  822 ;  his  testimony  to 
tbe  sufficiency  of  scripture,  yi.  388  ; 
to  confirmation,  v.  639  ;  and  against 
transubstantiation,  vi  14S. 

-^—  (Jacques)  his  assassination  of 
Henry  the  third  of  France  approved  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  284 ;  viiL  464, 
7. — See  Cases  rf  Conseienee. 

Cleombrotus  his  voluntary  death,  iii.  843. 

Cleomenes  why  called  a  god  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, iii.  802. 

Cleopatra,  her  costly  draught,  iv.  562. 

CUrgy,  different  orders  o^  ▼.  24v  105 ; 
their  duty,  in  life,  faith,  and  doctrine, 
Tiii.  497  sqq. — See  Mkdster,  Minis- 
tries  and  benefits  we  receive  from 
them,  iiL  402 ;  trusted  anciently  with 


alBdn  of  Menlar  intvtrt*  t.  907; 
clergy  bound  to  obey  thair  biabopa, 
131 ;  who  were  their  judges,  18^,  and 
had  a  property  in  them,  178 ;  qoeetioa 
of  their  marriage,  x.  415,  in  partioolar, 
after  ordination,  480,  and  of  aec«Nid 
marriages,  437  ;  laity  against  ckrgy, 
T.  9  t  English,  clergy,  how  treatMl  by 
Cromwell's  government,  L  IxxmL 
ccUwm. — ix, ',  Rome  exempts  her  dergj 
from  secular  authority,  tL  277  ;  mlea 
and  advices  to,  L  99;  prayer  fi»r,iiL  82. 

Gerus  Domini,  L  title-page. 

CUnias  would  not  swear,  iL  424. 

Clinks,  repentance  of,  considered,  til  178>. 

Codrus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Cctna  Domnd,  bull  of,  t.  527;  ti.  282; 
X.319. 

Coercitive  power  of  parents,  x.  467. 

Coins,  the  Greeks  said  to  use  them  for 
counters,  iv.  186,  Z9^ 

CoUffridians  o£fered  cakes  to  the  Tir]g;in 
Mary,  iii.  887  {  tL  649. 

Colosse  swallowed  up,  ix.  101. 

Columba,  (S.)  college  of,  L  exvL 

Cowrfort,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue 
is  to  comfort.  It.  811,  3. 

Command  to  sin,  or  sin  in  dbedienee; 
which  hath  the  greater  guilt,  x.  878. 

Comenmndfsstnts,  fint  to  tenth,  tee  Deea- 
logue.  First  commandment,  Secemd  eom- 
mandment,  &c 

Cemmom  prayer,  book  of;  see Projfer  hook. 

Commonwealth,  what  its  beet  ttata,  Tiii. 
854;  mutt  not  be  excommunicated, 
T.  151 ;  church  it  in  concunonwealth, 
not  commonwealth  in  church,  x.  258.  • 

Comwutmicant  (worthy),  tee  Wortkg  eom- 
municant 

Communion  may  not  be  with  the  excom- 
municated, X.  825  ;  duty  of  particiJar 
ohurehes  in  allowing,  t.  601  sqq.  how 
far  individuals  may  communicate  with 
churches  of  different  persuasions,  602 ; 
communion  with  brethren,  and  with  all 
christians,  distinguished,  x.  809. 

(Holy),  see  Lord's  supper. 

Commutation,  one  of  the  ways  of  changing 
human  laws,  x.  5ZS ;  in  what  sent  va 
ntay  make  amends  for  tint  by  com- 
mutation, yiL  205. 

Compassion  to  be  ahewn  to  tome  tinnat« 
iv.  521  tqq. 

Compliance,  part  of  wife't  duty,  ir.  280* 

Conception  of  Jesus,  see  Jesus  Christ. 

immaculate,  see  bnmaeutaU* 

Conclusion,  whether  may  ever  be  cboten 

before  the  premisses,  ix.  87. 
Concordantia    discordantiarum,    title   of 
Gratian's  DecreUim,  tL  871  i  lE.  aliLg 
X.  873. 
Concubine,  priest  bound  to  haTe,  z.  418L 
Concupiscence,  what  it  iv  whether  tlie 
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ume  with  origfnal  un,  tu.  564  tqq. 
said  in  our  article  to  have  the  nature 
of  sin,  8S9  ;  called  tin  by  S.  Paul,  558 ; 
whether  and  how  far  roust  be  repented 
of,  243.— See  Original  sin. 

0»\ference  of  places,  one  medium  of  ex* 
poundinf^  sciipture,  v.  422. 

Confession,  needful  to  lepentance,  yii.  488 ; 
but  due  only  to  God,  440;  in  what 
tense  due  to  man,  443  ;  viii.  139 ;  doe- 
trine  and  practice  of  it  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  dangerous,  r'u  230  sq.  241 ; 
vii.  438 ;  seal  of  confession,  vi.  279, 
496  sqq.  considered  in  relation  to  the 
gunpowder  treason,  viii.  487  ;  when  not 
binding,  490  sqq.  auricular  confession, 
only  a  commandment  of  men,  vL  508  ; 
not  enjoined  as  necessary  in  the  holy 
scripture,  507,  or  in  the  tradition  of  the 
latin  church,  528,  or  the  greek,  530 ; 
right  doctrine  and  practice  of  confes- 
sion, both  to  Ood  and  His  minister, 
yii.  464,  78,  sqq.  form  of  confession 
of  sins,  iii  229 ;  how  to  assist  a  sick 
man's  confession  of  sins,  406 ;  death- 
bed confessions  unsatisfactory,  iv.  508. 

Confidence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  no  ar- 
gument of  truth,  vi.  485. 

Confident  or  erring  conscience,  iz.  47, 
126.— See  Conscience. 

ConfirnuUiont  a  divine  institution,  r.  618 ; 
whether  a  sacrament,  ibid. ;  meant  by 
the  doctrine  of  laying  on  of  hands,  631 ; 
is  of  perpetual  observation,  27,  683 ; 
practised  in  the  purest  and  following 
ages,  638;  viii  530;  performed  by 
bishops  only,  v.  122,  644;  counter- 
statements  considered,  124  sqq.  its  ri- 
tual, by  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands, 
650 ;  lU  benefiU,  654  ;  preparation  for 
and  circumstances  of  receiving  it,  661 ; 
to  be  baptized  and  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,  expounded  of  confirmation,  561 ; 
not  allowed  in  the  Directory,  252 ; 
treatise  on,  when  published,  i.  exw, ; 
remarks  upon,  ccxv.  sqq. 

Conmoance  at  a  husband's  i^egnlarities, 
whether  lawful,  ix.  24a 

Conopms,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Conquest^  the  christian's,  over  the  body  of 
sin,  viiL  266. 

Conscience,  what  it  is,  ix.  8 ;  names  given 
to  it  in  scripture,  7  ;  best  argument  to 
prove  a  God,  4 ;  its  final  causes,  15 ; 
iu  duty  and  offices,  16 ;  whether  it 
may  be  corrupted,  42  ;  danger  of  pre- 
judice, or  the  like,  being  mistaken  for 
it,  36  ;  whether  every  action  should  be 
directed  by  conscience,  x.  656 ;  whe- 
ther a  man  can  be  without  conscience, 
ix.  5;  bad  man's  conscience  an  evil 
judge,  41 ;  all  consciences  are  to  walk 
by    same   rule,    48 ;    in    eonsdeDce, 


what  is  first  is  best,  45  ;  compared  to  a 
king,  36 ;  to  a  house  on  seven  pillars, 
8  ;  good  consdenoe  like  Joseph's  cup, 
viii.  851 ;  conscience  shall  accuse  at 
last  day,  iv.  30 ;  whence  it  has  power 
to  torment,  ix.  28 ;  what  changes  can 
be  made  in  moral  action  by  conscience, 
122 ;  conscience  relies  not  on  the  will, 
9 ;  iu  action  in  state  of  separation,  27 ; 
is  bound  bv  human  laws,  x.  8 ;  in  se- 
cret as  well  as  in  public,  48 ;  but  pot 
in  the  face  of  imminent  danger,  31 ;  or 
when  the  laws  are  not  just  and  good,  38, 
or  are  founded  on  a  false  presumption, 
45,  or  not  yet  sufficiently  promulged, 
53,  or  when  in  other  dommions,  60 ; 
conscience  whether  discharged  by  suf- 
fering punishment,  97  {  notion  of  two 
consciences,  ix.  114. 
Difibrent  kinds  of  conscience,  46,  9. 
(See  voL  ix.  Table  of  Contents.) 

1)  Right  or  sure  conscience,  ix.  47, 50  ; 
in  it  the  practical  or  last  judgment 
should  be  sure  and  evident,  ibid. 
Such  judgment  always  agreeable  to 
the  speculative  determination  of  the 
understanding,  52 ;  judgment  of  na- 
ture or  inclination  not  sufficient  to 
make  a  sure  conscience,  79 ;  is  not 
prejudiced  by  mixture  of  motives, 
82 ;  roust  have  sufficient  arguments, 
92  ;  may  go  by  coimsel  of  wise  men, 
102;  sins  against  such  conscience, 
true  account  of,  ibid.;  conscience  does 
not  make  things  good,  but  accepts 
them  as  such,  120. 

2)  Confident  or  erroneous  consdence, 
47,  126 ;  how  binds  to  obedience, 
129;  conscience  erring  culpably, 
cause  of  sin,  137 ;  good  act  against 
conscience,  worse  than  evil  act  in 
obedience  to  it,  139;  not  lawful  to 
delight  in  evil  act  done  formerly  in 
error  of  conscience,  141 ;  conscience 
erring  invincibly,  to  be  obeyed  even 
against  command  of  superiors,  143 ; 
error  of  abused  conscience,  how  to  be 
reformed,  146;  not  always  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  person  erring,  148. 

8)  Probable  or  thinking  conscience,  48, 
150;  may  be  made  certain,  152; 
how  it  is  to  deal  with  opinions,  181 — 
220.— See  Table  of  Contents. 

4)  Doubtful  conscience,  48,  220,  brings 
no  direct  obligation,  ibid. ;  may  act 
against  a  doubt  merely  speculative, 
232;  every  judgment  of  conscience 
may  be  used  to  depose  a  doubt,  236. 
—See  Doubt. 

5)  Scrupulous  conscience,  49,  262 ; 
may  act  against  scruples,  266  ; 
should  rely  on  a  prudent  guide,  268 ; 
need  not   reconsider    questions  re- 
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M^Tod,  269 ;  how  to  be  cnrod,  270 ; 
weak  conacieBoet,  their  dmim  of  eom- 
plienoe,  ▼.  536. 
Comteiemet,  Coms  nf  i 
AgricoU,  foed   for   aeeood  payment, 

Z.111. 

Anthooj  of  Farma,  his  marriage,  iz. 

226. 
Antonio  de  ImoU  smiting  Gnarino  se- 
cretly after  promise,  z.  1 18. 
Aniidas  commanded  to  learn  the  trade 

of  ihoemaker,  ix.  228. 
Antol^cns  robbing  the  gardens  of  Tre> 

bonins,  iz.  44. 
Baptists  Colonna,  his  artifice  to  elude 

a  fast,  ix.^198. 
Biretti  (Fr.)  whether  tmlj  married  to 

Julia,  X.  45. 
Bitonto,  bp.  of,  being  irregnlsr,  baptises 

a  Turk,  z.  579. 
Brescia,  woman  of,  married   to  one 

already  wed,  iz.  195. 
Brethren,    two,    travelling    together, 

iz.  88. 
Cscilins,  his  ostentatiout  gifts,  iz.  91. 
Caligarius  ^M.)  questioned  whether  his 

friend  is  m  his  house,  iz.  281. 
Carbo  (Cn.)  miktakes  Lclia  for  his 

wife,  iz.  142. 
Caatilian    gentleman    fearing   he  has 

killed  a  man,  iz.  225. 
Casulsno  ( Aotonio)  whether  to  pay  last 

year's  rent,  z.  506. 
Clement  (Friar)  and    the    demoiselle 

Faucette  compared,  iz.  189. 
Codrus,  holding  a  field  by  a  doubtful 

title,  iz.  217. 
Conopus,  a  judge,  knowing  witnesses 

to  be  false,  iz.  108. 
Eginetan  with  three  daughters,  iz.  xrm. 
Eleanor  de  Ferrante  marrying  a  second 

husband,  iz.  124w 
Erasistratus  the  physician  and  Selen- 

cus,  iz.  hZ* 
Furius  putting  away  his  wife  Ysleria, 

iz.  40. 
Oirolami  conTerting  his  parishioners 

from  Judaism,  iz.  98. 
Hortensius  defends  a  forged  will,  iz.  141. 
Joseph  of  Carreras,  presumed  guilty  of 

murder,  z.  46. 
Juan  of  Messins,  his  artifice  to  elude  a 

fast,  iz.  192. 
Lerins,  abbot  of;  girmg   preferment 

wronghr,  iz.  181. 
Licente  (don  Antonio)  wishing  to  see 

his  wife  painted,  iz.  523. 
Maerius  promising  a  senrant  to  Serto- 

rius,  iz.  198. 
Mangone  compelled  to  guide  robbers, 

z.  638. 
Martin,  curate  of  St,  absolving  a  sick 

man,  iz.  212. 


Mary  of  Rhehns,  marrying  in  mistake 

a  aeeood  husband,  iz.  232. 
Morula  intending  to  kill  his  brother, 

Z.610. 
MOrius  (Q.)  adriaed  to  one  sin  ndter 

than  another,  iz.  249. 
Mizaldns  after  a  crime  goes  mad,  z.  614. 
Murrana  (Anna)  married  to  her  near 

kin""*"  Grille,  iz.  195. 
OrestilU  sought  in  marriage  with  oso- 

tradictonr  pleaa,  iz.  194. 
Osenej  (William  of)  resding  re%ioiis 

books,  iz.  264. 
Pancirooe  and  his  intemperate  guest, 

Z.581. 
Plato,  his  life  ssved  in  Egina,  z.  46. 
Pretinns,  commanded  to  put  to  denth 

aome  christians,  iz.  267. 
Priest  Ccarinir  to  ask  after  a  man  he  has 

wounded,  iz.  225. 
Publins  Asinius  advises  one  sin  rather 

than  another,  iz.  238. 
Pyrrho,  lame  by  his  own  act,  cannot 

help  his  master,  z.  613. 
Roman  citisen  supposing  his  son  dead, 

Z.47. 
Sslamis,  christian,  at,  faint  before  the 

holy  sacrament,  iz.  269. 
Secundus  the  lawyer  hesitating  between 

two  clients,  iz.  90. 
Hmotheus  killing  the  Theban,  z.  61. 
Tomaso,  whether  should  help  his  fother 

or  son,  z.  462. 
Torquatus  trustee  for  Amncanus*  chOd, 

iz.312. 
Vslerius  of  Hippo  advised  to  break  his 

morning  fast,  iz.  266. 
Venetian  story  of  a  mother,  son,  and 

granddaughter,  iz.  149. 
Ventidius  rejoicing  in  his  wifo*s  death, 

z.  572. 
Verinus  tried  by  celibscy,  iz.  280. 
Vertagus,    entreaties    made    for    and 

against  his  life,  z.  67. 
Viretta  pretending  to  be  wifo  to  Coloro^ 

iz.  109. 
Vitellescus   commuting   his   fost   for 

alms,  iz.  198. 
Vitrou  (damoiselle)  married  against  her 

parents'  will,  z.  493. 
Vittoria  Columbina  enquiring  about  a 

sizth  husbsnd,  iz.  230. 


Cases  of  conscience  not  much  attended 
to  in  the  reformed  churchea,  iz.  wL 
disadvantage  of  this,  «.  perolezed  in 
the  church  of  Rome  by  the  distinction 
of  mortal  and  venial  ains,  vi  245,  and 
other  causes,  iz.  rl.  sqq.  what  baa  made 
them  to  be  so  numerous,  xH  sqq. 
Contecrated  places,  why  to  be  hononred, 
and  how,  ii.  314  sqq.  v.  820  sqq.  ac- 
knowledged in  N.  T.,  ii.  818;  v.  838. 
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Coimeration  ■ermon,  viil  803. 

Content  of  all  men  in  a  rite,  wbat  It 
pTOTes,  L  5 ;  consent  in  doctrine  with 
ancient  church,  one  of  Bellannine*8 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  376 ;  catholic 
content,  see  CatkoUe.  Consent  of  will, 
▼irtual  and  inteqpretative,  is  imputed 
to  good  or  evil,  x.  570. 

ConsotatioH,  see  Con\fort» 

Constance,  council  of,  decrees  for  the  half- 
communion,  ▼.  446  ;  tI  693. 

Conttantine  Mud  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
leprosy  in  baptism,  ii.  244;  his  law 
concerning  widows  and  orphana,  x. 
178  ;  judged  between  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons, 224. 

Constantinople,  taken  upon  Whitsunday, 
ii.  588 ;  ix.  101  }  tombstone  presented 
to  emperor  of,  at  his  coronation,  iii  292. 

Constantius,  of  too  easy  a  nature.  It.  610  ; 

■  perplexed  the  christian  faith  with  need- 
les^ questions,  ▼.  405 ;  tL  446. 

ConstettcUion,  power  of  a,  see  Start ;  cu- 
mulation of  probable  arguments  com- 
pared to  a  constellation,  ix.  154. 

Contubstantiation  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
vL  573,  5. 

Consumptive  persons,  the  worse  they  are, 
the  more  they  hope,  ir.  402. 

Contemplation,  what  it  is,  ii  139. — Con- 
templations on  the  state  of  man,  L  viL 

Contentednett,  a  part  of  christian  sobriety, 
iii.  84;  how  to  obtain  and  secure  it 
under  various  trials,  87  sqq.  prayer 
for,  114. 

ContcMt,  one  help  to  expounding  scripture, 
V.  421. 

Contractt,  see  Negotiation. 

Contradietoriet  in  moral  questions,  both 
held  by  different  perscms,  ix.  42  ;  whe- 
ther probable  arguments  contradictory 
to  each  other  may  both  be  lawfully 
used,  194. 

Contrary  precepts ;  which  to  be  preferred, 
ix.  237. 

Contrition  or  godly  sorrow;  its  reason- 
ableness and  causes,  vii  424:  nature 
and  constitution,  427 ;  is  not  repent- 
ance, 478;  how  differs  from  attrition, 
435  sqq.  viil  175 ;  in  what  sense  par- 
don is  promised  to  it,  yii.  194 ;  its  true 
nature  explained,  ibid.  sqq.  alleged 
counter-statements  of  the  fathers  re- 
specting it,  considered,  197;  ill  doc- 
trines  of  the  church  of  Rome  concern- 
ing it,  tL  228, 41 ;  means  of  exciting  it, 
proceeding  from  the  lore  of  God,  iii 
877;  acts  o^  31,  382;  viiL  687.~See 

Ccntrovertiet,  why  still  unaToidable,  ri. 
171 ;  but  not  fit  matter  for  sermons, 
riii  531 ;  caused  by  evil  life,  374 ;  not 
sufliciently  determined  by  tradition,  ▼. 


428  sqq.  or  coniieils,  442y  or  the  pope, 
462,  or  fathers,  483,  or  the  church  dif- 
fusive, 492,  but  beet,  by  reason  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  494. 

Convertion  or  repentance,  vu.  66 ;  admits 
of  degrees,  68 ;  in  whst  sense  repent* 
anoe  of  christians  may  be  called  con- 
Tersions,  70  :  converdous  numerous  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  iv.  496. 

Conway  (Edward,  earl  of)  his  residence  in 
Ireland,  L  Ixxx,  suggests  Taylor's  re- 
moral  to  Ireland,  LuvH,  commends 
him  highly,  eelxxxvL  and  supports  him 
when  accused,  ibid,  is  a  believer  in  the 
cures  wrought  by  Oreatraiks)  cexetfO. 

Cordt  which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  ir.  337. 

Comeliut  (L.)  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, iii.  358. 

Corporal  afflictions,  one  of  the  acts  proper 
to  repentance,  vii.  465. 

Corrupt  communication,  what  it  is,  ir.  275. 

Corrupting  men's  morals,  worse  than  plun- 
dering their  goods,  ii.  696. 

Cortex  sacramenti,  is  all  that  the  wicked 
receive,  vl  71. 

Colon  (p^re),  his  presumptuous  speech 
about  the  consecrated  elements,  vL  4. 

Councilt,  diflbrent  sorts  of;  vi  857 ;  their 
author!^;  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Home  thereupon,  examined,  355 — 71 ; 
peculiar  authority  of  the  first  four  ge- 
neral councils,  V.  142,  70,  97,  408; 
vi.  182,  3,  360, 646 ;  viil.  315 ;  x.  257, 
95, 444 ;  and  next,  of  the  three  follrw- 
ing,  V.  444 ;  decrees  of  gen.  councils, 
their  proper  use  and  weight,  x.  443 ; 
not  sufficient  to  determine  controver- 
sies, V.  442 ;  not  all  councils  are  of 
weight,  446;  hard  to  tell  which  are 
general  councOs,  vL  358 ;  some  which 
are  reckoned  such,  are  rejected,  ibid. ; 
councils  first  added  to  the  creed,  v.  398 ; 
general  councils  may  err,  447  sqq.  and 
be  corrected  by  later  general  councils, 

•  454 :  canons  of  general  councils,  when 
laws  to  the  conscience,  x.  356 ;  whether 
they  require  the  sanction  of  the  pope, 
V.  437 — 51  ;  vi.  364 ;  ix.  620 ;  whether 
a  council  is  above  tiie  pope,  vi  465 ; 
bishops  only  did  sit  and  vote  in  coun- 
cils, V.  169 ;  the  supreme  civil  power 
hath  authority  to  convene  and  dissolve 
them,  X.  254. 

Conntel,  see  Jid,  Counsels  evangelical 
how  distinguished  from  commands,  ix. 
570  sqq.  a  matter  of  zeal,  iv.  172,  not 
properly  of  laws,  x.  413. 

Counterfeitt,  whether  in  any  case  lawftil, 
X.  128. 

Court  of  audience,  see  Audience. 

Couthtt  german,  marriage  of,  considered ; 
from  mosaic  law,  ix.  382,  practice  of 
patriarchs,   389,  christian  law,    391, 
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general  Uw  of  nations,  892,  dTil  law, 
S9S,  canon  law,  895,  and  law  of  na- 
ture, 3t^9. 

Covenant  of  works,  and  of  grace  (or  of 
faith,  or  of  the  Spirit)  oontrasted,  it 
346,  411  j  Tii21— ^9. 

Coventry,  Mr.  and  sir  Henry,  i.  ecUU. 

Covetcutneu  forbidden  in  tenth  com- 
mandment, ii.  446 }  severely  threatened 
in  scripture,  vii.  125  ;  a  criminal  cause 
of  error  in  opinion,  ▼.  510;  remedien 
against,  iiL  201  ;  prayer  against,  Tii. 
612. 

Cozen,  derivation  of,  ir.  806,  rii.  8. 

Crqftinets,  what  it  is,  vii  126;  sererely 
threatened  in  scripture,  ibid. 

Crapula,  alleged  derivation  of,  z.  612. 

Crassutf  his  estimate  of  a  rich  man,  iL 
526  ;  punished  an  engineer  for  sending 
him   timber  diffisrent  from  his  order. 

Crates  threw  away  his  gold,  iL  107. 

Credevda,  or  things  to  be  believed  (part  of 
the  GoLDBN  Grove),  vii.  598. 

Creed,  a  caUiolic  tradition,  viii  580 ; 
statements  of  the  fathers  respecting, 
V.  871  sq.  vil  610;  viii  529;  iz.  643 
sqq.  650 ;  original  creed,  short,  vl  485 ; 
witness  those  in  scripture,  ibid.  ix. 
645. — Apostles'  creed,  by  whom  com- 
posed, V.  871;  vi.  437;  vii.  610;  ix. 
655 ;  exposition  of  it,  viL  600  ;  its  esti- 
mation,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  v.  871 
sq.  vi.  440  sqq.  titles  given  to  it,  iz. 
650 ;  contains  all  that  need  be  believed 
for  salvation,  v.  872  sqq.  vi  488  sqq. 
iz.  648  sqq.  church  of  Rome  claims 
power  to  add  to  creed,  iz.  €54 ;  remarks 
upon  the  enlargement  or  ezplication  of 
it  at  Nice,  v.  398;  vi.  444;  and  at 
Constantinonle,  v.  405 ;  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  at  Gentilly,  ibid.  vi. 
420 ;  iz.  654 ;  many  creeds  after  Nice, 
vL  444;  two  now  in  use,  iz.  649; 
creed  of  S.  Athanasitu,  strictures  upon, 
V.  405 — 0 ;  adversaries  refuted  by  re- 
cital of  creed,  viii  885  ;  ix.  52 ;  gen- 
tiles'  creed,  iz.  646,  z.  616. 

CrewM,  cardinal  of,  an  unfit  preacher  of 
celibacy,  iv.  588. 

Cnmena,  shepherd  of,  not  guilty  of  decep- 
tion, z.  128. 

Cretan*  respected  the  persons  of  their 
priests,  i.  9. 

Criminal,  whether  to  be  rejected  from  holy 
communion,  viii.  198;  when  to  be  his 
own  ezecutioner,  z.  76 ;  signs  by  which 
we  may  judge  when  a  criminal  is  con- 
demned *  ipso  facto,'  82. 

Crcutu,  SOD  of,  how  recoYored  his  speech, 
Tii  882. 

Croamill  (Oliver)  did  not  regard  paper 
pallets,  i  Ml  tolerant  of  all  but  qua- 


kers  and  episcopalians,  UtviL  aerere 
on  the  orthodoz  clergy,  celxavOL  girea 
Taylor  a  passport,  Uxi*.  ccUxxviL 

Crois,  use  of  1)  m  baptism,  vindicated,  x. 
409  ;  the  only  ritual  in  church  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  divine  ordinance  or  apo- 
stolical practice,  ibid. ;  brought  Taylor 
into  trouble,  i  Izixd,  cclxx^m,  2)  in 
confirmation,  in  Edward  the  sizth'a 
book,  V.  65S ;  to  make  sign  of  in  the 
air,  said  to  be  an  apostolical  traditioo* 
V.  487,  vi  429,  z.  861 ;  worship  d, 
in  church  of  Rome,  ri.  250,  70 ;  Ta- 
riety  therein,  iz.  199  ;  the  '  sign  of  tfaa 
Son  of  man,'  v.  15 ;  with  condition  of 
the  cross,'  meaning  of,  z.  240,  8. 

Orou  and  pile,  iv.  292 ;  vi.  187. 

Crucifix,  device  of  a  painter  to  represent 
z.  628. 

Crucifixion  of  Christ,  see  Jetue  ChrisL 

Crystal  of  Arabia,  which  hardens  by 
warmth,  thankless  men  compafbd  to, 
iv.  478. 

Cup,  denial  of  to  the  laity,  see  Hatf-com- 
munion. 

broken,  simile  of,  i  128  ;  vi  887 ; 

vii  185. 

Cnree,  rules  lor  the  cleTgy  in,  i.  104. 

Curiosity  to  be  avoided,  iii  18 ;  opposed 
.to  modesty,  79. 

Curse,  enUil  of,  see  Entail 

Cursed  (or  curst)  and  aocnrsed,  in  the 
sense  of  perverse,  iv.  132,  520,  666 
(note);  v.  217;  vii  69,  180  sq.  878, 
88  (note) ;  yiii.  124,  277,  91. 

Cursing,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  rv.  804. 

Curst,  see  Cursed, 

Custom,  an  acquired  nature,  vii  266  ;  iz. 
288;  stronger  than  nature,  iv.  254; 
often  mistiUcen  for  nature,  ii  108; 
how  said  by  Abraham  to  difler  from 
truth,  iz.  694  ;  is  what  keeps  us  in 
sin,  vii  281;  viii  270;  no  sufficient 
interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ, 
iz.  692 ;  can  in  want  of  other  topics 
declare  meaning  of  law,  698,  z.  862, 
and  interpret,  but  not  ilbrogate,  587; 
customs  of  nations  how  fiur  a  Ycnce  <^ 
nature,  iz.  696 ;  heathen  customs  adopt- 
ed into  Christianity,  ibid.  sqq.  laudable 
customs  of  church  catholic  which  are 
in  present  obaervation,  do  bind  the  con- 
adence  of  all  christians,  z.  858 ;  cus- 
toms of  different  churches  may  be  com- 
plied with,  860;  custom  of  church 
against  law  of  church  does  not  bind, 
861 ;  test  of  good  custom,  SSZ;  a  cus- 
tom in  a  sacrantient  against  the  signifi- 
cation of  it,  does  not  bind,  868. 

Custom*  and  tribute,  when  due,  should  be 
paid  whether  demanded  or  not,  z.  158. 

Cydon,  always  some  one  in  his  hoose^ 
viii  422. 
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C^fpf^  or  oypnu,  iv.  432. 

Cyprian  (S,)  rebaptized  heretics,  but  was 
toleraDt  Uierein,  ▼.  895  sq.  whether  he 
lowers  episcopacy,  186  sqq.  his  doctrine 
concemiDg  original  sin,  viL  824,  Iran- 
sabstantiation,  vi«.  146,  sufficiency  of 
scripture,  892,  and  confirmation,  t.  689. 

Cyril  (S.)  of  Jerusalem,  bis  testimony 
concerning  confirmation,  t.  641. 

ChfruM  would  play  only  with  those  who 
were  more  skilful  than  himself,  iii.  78 
his  judgment  about  the  two  coats,  125 
his  foolish  revenge  on  a  river,  845  . 
his  thoughts  on  seeing  a  drunken  party, 
Iv.  189 ;  his  prayer  at  the  approach  of 
death,  iii.  898  ;  hia  sayings  and  doings 
on  his  death-bed,  804,  449,  51,  8. 

DaUUm  (sir  George)  funeral  sermon  on, 
viii.  541 ;  his  character,  564. 

Damued  touls,  strange  fancy  of  some  di- 
vines in  the  church  of  Rome  respecting, 
ix.  100. 

Damocles,  his  evil  condition,  iv.  184. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  their  friendship,  1 82. 

Danaui,  his  oooamand  to  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters,  X.  491. 

Danger,  vow  to  be  made  in,  iii  228. 

Daniel,  bis  vision  of  the  '  Ancient  of  days,* 
no  warrant  for  making  a  picture  of 
God,  ix.  421. 

Zdi^os  in  Macedonian  language  means 
death,  x.  64. 

Daphne  and  ApoUo,  emblem  of,  ii.  220. 

Darius,  his  desire  of  revenge  sgainst 
Athens,  viiL  181. 

Darkness,  Egyptian  doctrine  respecting, 
viii.  108. 

Daughter,  power  of  parent  over,  iiL  127  t 
X.  474—98. 

—  of  a  voice,  a  form  of  divine 
communication,  iv.  SZ6 ;  v.  628 ;  viii 
105. 

Dauphini,  thorns  of;  iv.  526. 

Davenport  (Christopher)  notice  of,  i.  tx, 
his  acquaintance  with  Taylor,  ibid, 
his  interviews  with  Laud,  cari  celv, 

David,  his  friendship  with  Jonathan,  L  82 ; 
heavily  punished  for  his  sin,  iv.  98. 

Deacon,  part  of  the  office  of  apostle,  v.  44 ; 
whether  popularly  chosen  at  first,  162. 

Deaconess,  office  of,  I  17  sq. 

Dead,  said  to  have  been  preached  to  and 
raised  to  life  by  apostles,  v.  487 ;  we 
read  of  no  bad  man  raised,  viiL  488 ; 
whether  they  ever  appear  again,  vi.  199 ; 
their  present  state  and  employment, 
viii  485  ;  treatment  of  in  ordier  to  bu- 
rial,  iii  445  sq.  why  clothed  in  white, 
z.  M6  \  form  for  burial  of,  viii  682  ; 
baptism  for,  see  Baptism  $  prayers  for, 
aee  Prayers. — Gentile  priests  might  not 
touch  dead  body,  i  4  i   Indiana  ate 


their  dead  parents  and  friends,  ix  288  \ 
custom  of  Jews  to  tie  up  hand  of  dead 
king,  X.  162 ;  dead  body  said  to  pro- 
duce aerpents,  iv.  480. 
Death,  brought  in  by  sin,  ii  6ZZ ;  three 
general  causes  of,  584  sqq.  sudden 
death,  whether  the  most  desirable, 
iii  871 ;  instances  of  it,  ii  682  sq. 
in  sinful  act,  iii.  852 ;  preparation 
towards  a  holy  and  blessed  death  by 
way  of  consideration,  265  aqq.  and 
by  way  of  exercise,  291  sqq.  motives 
to,  and  due  manner  of,  preparation  for 
it,  ii  680  {  meditation  of  death,  vii. 
654 ;  thought  of  death,  a  great  instru- 
ment against  temptation,  ii  224 ;  prayer 
on  a  sudden  approach  of  death,  iii.  444 ; 
for  a  holy  and  happy  death,  vii  648 ; 
against  fear  of  death,  viii  678,  90. — 
Augustus'  wish  concerning  death,  viii. 
421. — Death  of  holy  innocents,  see 
Innocents, 

punishment  of;  not  unlawful,  z. 


64  sqq.  but  should  be  inflicted  only  in 
few  caaes,  viii  147 ;  no  man  may  in 
his  own  case  prosecute  his  enemy  to 
death,  146;  may  not  be  inflicted  for 
disagreement  in  doctrine,  v.  514;  may 
not  be  eluded  with  a  lie,  x.  100. 

Death' bed  confession,  see  Cot\fession. 

— ^—  repentance,  dangers  of,  ii  878 
— 88;  iii  260;  iv.  881 — 98;  shewn, 
from  considering  the  parte  and  ingre- 
dients of  repentance,  894,  the  necessity 
of  holy  living,  400,  and  what  is  the 
latest  time  of  beginning  repentance, 
408;  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  in 
this  matter,  iii  260;  proper  usa^e  of  one 
repenting  on  his  death -bed,  vii  221  { 
what  hopes  remain  to  snob  an  one, 
228 ;  Heber's  remarks  on  Taylor's  doc- 
trine, i  extx. 

Debate,  what  S.  Paul  means  b^,  vii  128. 

Debtors,  insolvent,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
imprison  or  torment,  x.  146 ;  prayer  to 
be  said  by,  iii  148. 

Decalogue,  partly  adopted  into  chriatian- 
ity,  ii  409  sqq.  first  commandment  to 
tenth,  414—47 ;  fitncifully  compared 
to  the  ten  predicaments,  ix.  viii.  iu  pre- 
cepts chidy  negative,  496 ;  not  a  per- 
fect digest  of  law  of  nature,  404 ;  not 
every  thing  therein  binds  christians,  or 
is  part  of  the  moral  or  natural  law, 
412;  is  to  be  understood  accordin|f  to 

.  Christ's  commentary,  408;  exphca- 
tions  thereof  in  the  Old  testament, 
parts  of  moral  law,  410,  but  not  the 
explications  of  all  Jewish  writers,  408, 

Deceit,  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, vii  127 ;  deceitfulness  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  iv.  148  tqq. — 
of  the  heart,  see  Heart, 
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Decrrt*  of  eouneOt,  tbair  wdght,  ▼.  442 
sqq.  Mt  Co%mciU, 

DedicaHmuto 

Carberx,  Alice,  coontoM  oi^  iL  M4. 
— —   Frances,  coantess  nif  ii.  603. 
^—^    Richud,  earl  of,  iti.  1,  267  ; 

iT.S,  S23t  TiLSt  ▼iu.427. 
Charles  (kiDg)  the  firrt,  t.  229. 
— <— »— .  second,  iz.  i. 
Uatton,  Christopher  kvd,  iL  1  (  ▼.  1, 9, 

841 ;  to  his  son,  L  62. 
Irish  parliament.  Till.  ZZ5, 
Laud,  archbishop,  yiiL  466. 
Mary  princess    dowager   of   Orange, 

TiiL  6. 
Northampton,  Mary  coantess  dowager 

of,  ii.  88S. 
Onnond,  dachess  of,  viiL  246. 

duhe  ci,  T.  609. 

Warner  bishop  of  Rochester,  tL  8. 

IhdmeHmu  from  scripture,  how  to  be 
made,  YiiL  628. 

D9Hy  and  humanity  united  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  ii.  67. 

IkUuf  in  religion  is  to  be  avoided,  ir.  1 40 ; 
•—ot  repentance,  see  Repeniamee. 

DelUm  altars  might  not  be  defiled  with 
blood  and  death,  Yiii  1 19. 

Dewtadet  condemned  a  man  that  lived  by 
ftinerals,  iv.  632. 

D9  MatthanOf  &c,  viiL  266. 

Demetrius  Afer  desired  manumission  be- 
fore his  death,  iii.  878. 

Demonttration,  moral,  see  MoroL 

Deposing  heretical  princes,  a  power  claim- 
ed  by  the  pope,  viii  476  sqq. 

Descent  into  hell,  expounded,  viL  604; 
not  in  the  most  ancient  creeds,  ▼.  872. 

Desire,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heart  of  man,  it.  887;  is  the  life  of 
prayer,  viii.  264 ;  easiness  of,  hinders 
return  of  prayer,  iv.  68  ;  virtue  and  sin 
influence  our  desires,  262;  examina- 
tion of  our  desires  before  holy  com- 
munion, TiiL  68 ;  carnal  desires  must 
be  mortified,  ii.  178. 

Despair  has  no  place  in  godly  fear,  \x,  90 ; 
how  to  preserve  the  sick  from,  ii.  688 ; 
remedies  against,  ilL  162 ;  exercise 
against,  429. 

Detraetianf  s  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  299. 

Deus  Justificatus,  vli.  493;  when  pub- 
lished, i.  hmL 

Demi  imitates  christisn  riles,  i.  4 ;  faith 
of  devils  contrasted  with  that  of  chris- 
tians, il  297,  800;  they  shall  accuse 
in  day  of  judgment,  iv.  81  ;  form  of 
casting  out  devils  in  church  of  Rome, 
vL  262  sqq. 

DewmMre,  countess  of,  see  Letters. 

Deimtiems,  privato  compared  with  public. 
iL  160  {  how  a  measure  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  60S. 


Dttveal  mind,  one  of  the  wvea  pillactof 
conadeBce,  ix.  IS. 

Diabolms^  fanciful  decivatioQ  of,  in  S. 
Bcmard,i  extOL 

Diagoras,  his  answer  respecting  the  vodve 
garments,  iv.  687. 

Dial,  hmnan  laws  compared  to,  ix.  478. 

9tmXjeyifffwk,  evil,  vii  124. 

Diarp,  or  rule  to  spend  each  day  veligi* 
ously,  viL  611. 

Dtee,  whether  lawfkil  to  play  at,  z. 
687  sqq. 

BtxooTmrUu,  tiireatenad  in  acripturc^  viL 
180. 

Dictate,  one  of  the  offices  of  eonsdcnoe 
is  to  dictate,  ix.  16. 

Didywms  of  Alexandria,  blind,  but  became 
an  excellent  divine,  iv.  640. 

DifiesUty  of  scripture  in  necessary  points, 
is  frcnn  our  own  fault,  vi.  403;  real 
difficulties  exist  only  in  points  wme« 
oessary,404 ;  v.  409  sq.  and  arise,  from 
number  of  copies,  41 1 ,  variety  of  senses, 
414^  figurative  language,  416,  diflerent 
senses  that  must  be  given  to  same 
words,  418,  real  mysteriousness  in  the 
thing,  419,  diversity  of  readers,  ibid. — 
How  expounded,  by  context,  421,  con- 
ference of  places,  422,  difficult 
with  plain,  vL  406 ;  analogy  of  reason, 
V.  423,  and  of  faith,  424 ;  consulting 
originals,  426:  how  far  these  means 
avail,  426 ;  what  we  should  learn  here- 
from, 428. 

Dignity  in  the  person,  an  advantage  for  a 
prevailing  intercession,  iv.  78. 

Digmtm  patella  operculum,  v.  463,  vi 

iuudmfia  $afft\4m,  x.  180. 

Dimituttiom  of  human  laws,  see  Law. 

Diocese  befbre  parishes,  v.  178  sq.  rules 
concerning,  181  sq. 

Diocletian  burned  twentv  thousand  chri^. 
tians  on  a  christmas  day,  ilL  867. 

Diogenes,  his  hsppy  independence,  iv. 
188 ;  sentiment  about  immortality, 
160;  speech  to  a  young  man  eoming 
out  of  a  tavern,  608 ;  Plato's  present 
to  him,  63,  and  censure  of  hb  va- 
nity, ii.  221. 

Dionysius,  angry  with  those  who  could  do 
anything  letter  than  he,  iti.  96;  op- 
pressed his  subjects  till  they  were  des- 
perate, iv.  90 ;  his  vain  promiae  to  a 
minstrel,  326;  stole  ApoHo's  golden 
cloak,  408 ;  viii  410. 

— ^^—  the  Areopagite,  on  original  sin, 
vii.  320 ;  on  confirmation,  v.  640. 

8i^^  T.  296. 

Directory  for  prayer,  put  forth  by  As- 
sembly of  divines  at  Westminster,  v. 
269 ;  some  account  of  its  contents  and 
its  deficiencies,  262,  307,  12. 
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Disagreeing  persons,  deportment  to  be 
used  towards,  ii.  339 ;  v.  514  sqq.  the 
church's  practice  towards,  525;  how 
far  we  may  communicate  with  dissent- 
ing churches,  602. 

Disagreement  of  teachers,  how  the  igno- 
rant should  hdiave  under,  ix.  201. 

Disciples,  the  serenty,  see  Seventy, 

Discretion,  years  of,  what  age,  iiL  278. 

Disobedience,  how  estimate  guilt  of,  z.  11 ; 
on  what  pretences  excused,  viii  346  ; 
danger  of  small  disobediences  to  God, 
iL  HI  sqq.  and  to  man,  116;  when  law- 
ful, 120  sqq.  remedies  against,  iii.  119  ; 
disobedient  prophet,  hu  punishment 
whether  temporal  instead  of  eternal, 
iv.  670. 

Dispensation,  how  differs  from  interpreta- 
tion, z.  532  ;  Qod's  power  can  dispense 
with  nature's  law,  ix.  333 ;  how,  334, 
and  with  which  laws,  338  ;  but  man's 
power  cannot,  341 ;  not  the  pope's, 
344;  nor  with  the  positive  laws  of 
Christ,  558;  legislator  may  dispense 
in  his  own  laws,  x.  632. 

Disputes,  usual  history  of,  iL  1 ;  how  they 
may  best  be  settled,  viiL  388. 

Dissenters,  see  Disagreeing, 

Dissuasive  from  popery,  why  written,  vi 
171;  L  cxv,  remarks  upon,  cciv. 

Divine  attributes  vindicated  in  the  ques- 
tion of  original  sin,  vii.  497. 

•^^—  judgments,  mercy  of,  see  Mercy. 

— laws,  how  differ  from  human  in , 

their  obligation,  x.  27. 

Divines,  their  authority  when  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  when  that  of  lawyers,  ix.  209. 

Divorce,  law  of  in  Rome,  viii.  415. 

Doctor,  one  of  the  bishop's  titles,  v.  95  ; 
authority  of  one  doctor  sufficient  to 
make  a  probable  opinion  safe  in  prac- 
tice, vi.  246. 

Doctrine,  minister's  duty  in,  Tiii  519 ;  it 
should  be  scriptural,  ibid,  grave,  531, 
wholesome,  534,  unreprovable,  535 ; 
doctrine  one  of  the  tests  of  true  and 
false  apostles,  iv.  598 ;  how  far  it  may 
be  judged  of  from  their  lives,  605,  and 
from  other  criteria,  ibid,  evil  of  doc- 
trine must  be  distinguished  from  faults 
of  men,  606 ;  doctrines  ueedful  for  sal- 
vation are  few,  v*  348;  doctrines  of 
church  of  Rome,  see  Rome. 

Dodwelt  gives  up  his  fellowship,  i.  cxviii. 

Dog ;  a  known  dog  better  company  than 
a  man  whose  speech  is  not  known, 
iv.  274. 

ZoKipaaia  at  Sparta,  viii.  5fi  sq. 

Doiiolum,  different  meanings  of,  x.  124. 

Domestic  laws,  x.  451  sqq.  see  Parents, 

Domiuic,  the  firbt  who  preached  that  per- 
sons might  be  put  to  death  for  doctrine, 
V.  353. 


Domifdca,  her  dream  respecting  S.  Basil, 
iv.  114. 

Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  their  dis- 
putes respecting  predetermination  and 
the  inmnaculate  conception,  v.  504  sq.. 

Dominieus  Catahisins  remained  with  his 
wife  when  she  was  a  leper,  iv.  225 ; 
ix.367. 

Sylvius,  his  wife  punished  for 

her  vanity  with  a  loathsome  distemper, 
iL  589. 

Domitian,  hii  foolish  waste  of  time,  iii 
12;  his  wanton  cruelty  to  the  patri- 
cians, viiL  70. 

Dowdtius  captain  of  Corfinium,  cruelly 
treated  by  Cssar,  iii.  337. 

—  father  of  Nero,  commanded  his 

freedman  to  drink  to  excess,  x.  574. 

Donatists  enclosed  the  catholic  church 
within  their  own  circuit,  vL  180 ;  turn- 
ed their  sermons  into  invective,  viiL  538. 

Dopping  (bp.)  L  IxxxviU,  xe, 

Dorcas,  her  praises,  viiL  407. 

Dort,  synod  of,  its  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  nprobation,  viL  502,  refuted, 
503. 

Doubt,  negative  and  positive,  ix.  221 ; 
negative,  what  it  binds  to,  ibid.  sqq. 
privative,  its  force,  224 ;  doubts  of  right 
and  law,  or  of  fact,  225 ;  in  doubts  the 
safer  part  is  to  be  chosen,  227 ;  we  may 
act  against  a  doubt  speculative,  232 ; 
any  dictate  of  conscience  may  be  used 
to  depose  a  doubt,  236;  doubts  con- 
cerning articles  of  fsith,  how  to  be  dealt 
with,  ii.  686 ;  a  law  doubtful  in  sense, 
how  to  be  expounded,  ix.  548 ;  doubt- 
ful conscience,  see  Conscience. 

Dove,  emblematical  import  of^  iL  196^ 
holy  Ghost  depicted  as,  ix.  424 ;  prac- 
tice of  letting  fly  a  dove,  to  represent 
the  coming  of  the  holy  Spirit,  x.  407  ; 
varying  colours  of^  compared  to  men's 
various  apprehensions  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viiL  44. 

Down  and  Connor,  Taylor  nominated  to 
the  bishopric  of,  i.  xcOL  state  of  the 
diocese,  c.  sqq. 

Dream,  impression  made  by,  iv.  839. 

Dress,  rules  for,  viL  612. 

Drinking,  temperance  in,  recommended, 
iv.  186  sqq.  measures  of,  197  sqq.  in- 
temperance in,  iiL  50  sqq. 

Dromore,  Taylor  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of,  i.  ;rctx.  cathedral  of,  in  ruined 
sute ;  the  choir  rebuilt  hj  Taylor,  cwr. 

Diuids  were  judges  in  criminal  and  civil 
matters,  L  10. 

Drummond  (Dr.  Hay)  his  lines  on  Row- 
land Taylor,  L  cclii. 

Drunkenness,  its  evil  consequents  and 
signs,  iiL  50  sqq.  is  a  loss  of  pleasure, 
iv.  186 ;  directly  opposed  to  reason  and 
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grace,  it.  1S7 ;  whetber  it  CTcmee  or 
eztenuatet  fkaJu  then  committed,  x. 
63] — 6(  prayer  against,  riL  643. 

Dr^  hearts,  it.  187. 

DmbKm  nniyersitj,  Taylor  made  Tiee- 
chancellor  of^  i  gcUL  state  of  the  imi- 
▼ersitr,  ibid.  sqq. 

Duetor  dubitantium,  time  and  pains  be- 
stowed on,  L  zU9,  sq.  xcL  how  far  it 
has  been  read,  xeu,  such  works,  when 
most  wanted,  and  why,  eczxH.  why  in 
Taylor's  time,  eexMv,  iz.  ti  «.  sqq.  on 
what  principles  it  is  written,  ni  0{U- 
line  of  it,  i  ccxxvH.  sqq. 

Duels,  lawftdness  of^  considered;  whe- 
ther jodidal,  to  prore  innocence,  x. 
139 1  extrajudicial  and  private,  140 ; 
iL  460  sqq.  or  to  determine  a  war, 
X.  140. 

Dugdale,  see  Letters, 

Dmlia,  hyperdulia,  and  latria,  tL  214,  50, 
69,  sq.  629  sq.  ix.  434  sqq.  450. 

Duma,  alleged  formation  of  the  word,  iL 
104. 

Dunstan,  titles  of  honour  giTcn  to,  by 
king  Edgar,  t.  199. 

Duppa,  bp.  of  Salisbury,  Taylor  inscribes 
tne  prelace  of  his  treatise  on  Bepent- 
ance  to,  tU.  7 ;  L  x/t.  who  disapproves 
the  book,  xKL  ril  298. 

Duratum,  one  of  Bellarmine's  notes  of  the 
church,  vL  375. 

Duty  of  christians  clearly  described,  iL  2 ; 
whether  that  which  is  our  duty  can  give 
scandal,  572  sqq. 


Badtine,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  his  long  ill- 
ness, iiL  320. 

Eagle,  wounded  with  a  feathered  arrow, 
viii  363  ;  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and 
olive, — meaning  of  the  device,  x. 
182. 

Early  rising,  reasons  for,  viL  611. 

Earnest  of  the  Spirit,  see  Adoption. 

Ears,  the  handles  of  virtues,  iv.  325. 

Ease  and  liberty,  when  tlie  laws  of  Christ 
are  to  be  expounded  to,  ix.  550. 

Easinets,  see  Desire. 

East,  worshipping  towards,  v.  327,  93; 
ix.  586. 

Easter,  feast  of;  when  instituted,  x.  347 
sqq.  devotions  for,  viiL  612 ;  thanks- 
giving for,  iiL  232 ;  hymn  for,  viL 
660 ;  rule  of  not  touching  the  ground 
with  the  bare  foot  within  the  octaves  of 
Easter,  ii.  123  ;  viiL  396 ;  x.  6,  359. 

Eating,  temperance  in,  iiL  47  ;  its  mea- 
sures, signs,  and  effects,  48  sq.  iv.  197  ; 
evils  of  intemperance  in,  186. — Eating 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  meaning  of,  vL 
23  sqq.  viiL  15  sqq. 

Ecclesia,  vL  339  sq.  353. 


EeeienawHedl  coatom  agiinit  eededaatical 
law,  does  not  bind  the  oonadence,  z. 
361. 

laws,  if  merely  such,  < 


be  univeiial  and  perpetual,  x.  877 ;  in- 
stanced in  rules  about  sabbath,  882, 
and  Lent,  883 ;  how  fiu-  they  bind  the 
conscience,  891  sqq.  of  what  character 
they  should  be,  894  sqq.  404  sqq.  who 
may  nu^Le  them,  276  ;  kings  bomud  to 
keep  them,  how,  295 ;  may  not  be  im* 
posed  by  one  churdi  upon  anotiber, 
889;  may  not  include  counsels  evan- 
gelical, 418 ;  if  opposed  to  dvil,  what 
to  be  done,  244 ;  laws  of  faith  cannot 
be  made  by  tlte  church,  440. — See 


•  persons,  whether  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  secular,  x.  238 ;  whether  in 
their  dvil  causes  the  presumptkHi 
should  He  for  church  or  king,  247; 
what  their  motive  diould  be  in  taking 
holy  orders,  ix.  88 ;  whether  they  may 
work  in  any  other  calling,  87,  or 
change  their  place,  ibid. 

power,  hath  made  itself  dan- 

^rous  to  dvil,  x.  250;  gathered  up 
uto  the  king's  person,  as  light  into 
the  sun,  292  ;  how  differs  from  dvil  in 
regard  of  unjust  sentences,  819. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Chrift,  ii.  616. 

Eden,  use  of  the  word,  viii.  552  sqq. 

Edeptum,  ite  waters,  when  taxed,  dned  ap^ 
iiL  188. 

Ed^ation,  the  proper  measure  for  eccle- 
siastical laws,  X.  404  sqq.  whether  pro- 
moted by  freedom  in  forms  of  prayer, 
V.  279  sqq. 

Education,  cause  of  inculpable  error, 
V.  503. 

Edward  the  first,  cruel  act  alleged  o^  L 
ccciiL 

the  sixth,  in  first  liturgy  o^  the 


sign  of  the  cross  was  used  in  confirma- 
tion, V.  653,  and  midwives  were  per- 
mitted to  baptize,  but  not  in  the  second, 
i.  30. 

Edwards,  author  of  the  Gangraena,  speaks 
of  the  perfectiste  or  perfectioniste,  L 
cc'xxxvii, 

Efficient  causes  of  human  action,  x. 
548  sqq. 

Egypt,  see  Bones, 

^yptian  midwives  commended,  x.  1 05  ; 
monks,  how  Theophilus  escaped  from, 
viiL  537  ;  priests,  were  judges,  L  10  ; 
princes,  wore  an  ornament,  and  called 
it  truth,  X.  120;  robber,  reserved  from 
one  death,  for  another,  iv.  139;  feasts, 
skeleton  served  up  at,  iii.  292 ;  Egyp- 
tians spoiled  of  their  jewels  by  the  Is- 
raelites, X.  103 ;  failed  to  poison  thdr 
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prinoe,  610 ;  wartbipped  the  god  of  d- 
knce,  IT.  274 ;  hmiff  apOD  their  prince 
the  emblems  of  Apollo,  307. 

Bieadastet,  his  greediness,  and  desth, 
iv.  202. 

Sighik  commandment  adopted  into  the 
law  of  Cbi^st,  ii  44i. 

Eld9r»,  see  Prethyten.  Lay- elders  nn- 
known  to  the  ancient  church,  t.  220 — 6. 

Bleamor  (qaeen)  said  to  hare  sucked  the 
poison  from  her  husband's  wound, 
i.  94. 

Ekanora  di  Ferrante,  see  Caau  rf  Con- 
seience. 

Eteazar,  Jacques  Clement  compared  to, 
TiH.  467. 

EleetuM  of  holy  persons,  a  condition  alHed 
to  duty,  il  547 ;  cautions  respecting  our 
consideration  of  our  own  election,  ibid, 
sqq. — Election  of  bishops  and  clerks 
by  the  people,  unknown  to  the  primitive 
church,  y.  161 — 9. — Freedom  of  elec- 
tion, see  WUl,  liberty  oC 

EleU  their  persons  safe  from  Tiolence,  I  9. 

B/ementtt  the  four,  are  alone  corruptible, 
Tiii.  546. 

Eleven  thousand  virgins,  martyrs,  iii  367. 

Eti,  his  descendants  became  devout,  and 
recovered  the  blessing,  il  639 ;  iv.  877. 

EUahu  tells  the  words  that  are  spoken  in 
secret,  x.  186. 

Eliberu,  council  of,  its  canon  about  pic- 
tures in  churches,  ri.  612. 

EUeit  acts  of  virtue,  defined,  ix.  623 ; 
elicit  and  imperate  acts,  620—6. 

EHjak,  food  brought  to,  a  type  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  viii.  63;  a  man  who 
fancied  himself  Elijah,  how  cured  of 
his' fancy,  ix.  264. 

Eliska  could  not  pray  till  calmed  by  mu- 
sic, iv.  62. 

EUxabetk,  time  of  her  death,  ii  168. 

— ^^—  (queen)  sentence  of  Pius  the 
fifth  against,  viiL  465. 

Eioqueneef  decay  of  it  under  the  Cesars, 
i  cxUH. 

Elzearius  (S,)  his  fear  of  failing,  iii.  409. 

Ember  days,  not  of  primitive  institution, 
X.855. 

Emerod*,  golden,  offered  by  the  Philis- 
tines, ix.  124. 

Emperor,  a  bond  of  religion,  x.  252 ;  em- 
peror or  his  deputy  sitting  judge  in 
questions  of  faith,  explained,  t.  146 ; 
X.224. 

Empire,  true  account  of,  viil-  854 ;  x.  252. 

Employment  of  time,  rules  for,  iiu  10  sqq. 

Empusa,  evil  spirits  tliat  appeared  at 
noon,  iT.  860. 

End  and  means  must  both  be  good, 
X.646. 

Bnemfft  gaining  of,  better  than  pleasing 
the  fancies  of  a  friend,  ii.  681. 


Emgttmd,  church  of,  primitiTe  and  apo- 
stolic in  doctrine  and  liturgy,  vL  182, 
646  sqq.  respects  the  fathers  as  ex- 
pounders of  scripture,  x.  446  ;  her 
ninth  article,  of  originsl  sin,  explained, 
▼il  331  ;  does  not  expressly  condemn 
prayer  for  the  dead,  Ti.  196 ;  has  not 
determined  whether  lay  baptism  is  va- 
lid, l  30  ;  gi^cs  leave  in  some  cases  to 
reveal  confessions,  viil  489 ;  has  only 
one  ritual  not  of  divine  or  apostolicid 
appointment,  x.  409  ;  is  a  friend  to 
loyalty  and  obedience,  vil  690 ;  liturgy 
of,  see  Liturgy. 

Enoch  said  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  Dod, 
a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  466. 

Enquiring  of  doctors  till  we  get  an  an- 
swer to  our  mind,  does  not  make  con- 
science safe,  ix.  216. 

Entail  of  curses,  iv.  Z5^  sqq.  how  to  be 
averted,  vil  292,  as  instanced  in  the 
case  of  lady  Carbery,  viii.  446 ;  how  to 
be  cut  off;  how,  when  the  sons  have 
some  interest  in  the  father's  guilt,  iv. 
369,  and  how  when  they  have  none,  876. 

Entire  holiness,  what  is  meant  by,  iv. 
633. 

Envy,  arguments  against,  iii  196  ;  se- 
verely threatened  in  scripture,  vil  130; 
prayer  against,  644. 

Epaminondas  would  not  say  who  was  hap- 
piest, before  death,  iv.  452. 

Epaphroditut  an  apostle  or  bishop,  v.  22. 

Epkesiaca  of  Xenophon,  a  specimen  of 
corrupt  commtwication,  iv.  276. 

Ephetian  matron,  story  of,  iii  447 ;  the 
book  80  called,  not  by  Taylor,  ibid,  and 
I  Ixxxv, 

Ephorcist  or  catechist,  v.  664. 

Ephrem  (S.)  his  testimony  against  tran- 
substantiation,  vl  148,  204;  he  and  S. 
Paphnutius  said  to  have  converted  two 
harlots  to  a  holy  life,  il  223. 

Epicure* t  measures,  iv.  180. 

Epicurean  doctrine  respecting  God,  iv. 
107. 

Epicurus  said  justice  was  the  surest  way 
to  pleasure,  ix.  32. 

Epiphanhu  practised  his  own  doctrine,  il 
491  ;  tore  the  veil  at  Anablatha,  ix. 
446;  his  quarrel  with  S.  Chrysostom, 
viil  277  ;  his  corpse  how  rescued  from 
a  rude  curiosity,  iii  84, 449 ;  his  tes- 
timony against  transubstantiation,  vl 
148. 

Epiphany,  hymn  for,  vil  653. 

Episcopacy,  sacred  order  snd  offices  of,  v. 
7  sqq.  what  grounds  it  rests  on,  4 ;  has 
continued  in  the  church,  viii.  389  ;  has 
ever  combined  with  monarchy,  ibid. 
▼.  9 — 1 2  ;  has  a  digpiity,  and  a  charge, 
viii.  809  ;  peculiar  notion  of  some 
Romish  writers  concerning  it,  v.  106. 
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See  Bitkcft,  ftnd  yoL  t.  Table  of  oon- 
tcnU. 

SpitcopoQif  auerttd,  when  pnbliahed,  L 
xsUL  remarks  upon,  ehiii,  eourse  of 
argument  in  it,  vindicated  by  Tajlor, 
v.*. 

Epitecput,  me  of  tbe  word  in  tbe  primi- 
tive  cboroh,  ▼.  89;  and  prerioutlj, 
riii.  817. 

EquUff,  one  of  tbe  ways  of  cbanging  bu- 
man  laws,  x.  501 ;  what  it  is,  and  bow 
difiers  from  dispensation,  532. 

Bqmvocatiam  tangnt  by  cborcb  of  Rome, 
tL  278  i  whether  lawful  in  any  case, 
z.  124 ;  bow  difiers  from  lying,  127. 

Eradioatum,  tbe  greater  excommunication 
so  called,  x,  809. 

BroiiitraiuSf  see  Cotes  iff  GMJciraee. 

Eroiwutt,  bis  saying  about  tbe  Itew  testa- 
ment, Tiii  864. 

Eraioitkenu  marries  according  to  tbe 
practice  of  tbe  magi,  iz.  147. 

Erra  paUr,  or  almanac,  ir.  112. 

Erring,  and  Erroneous,  see  Confident. 

Error  in  conscience,  causes  o^  ix.  127  sq. 
need  of  care,  not  to  mistake  error  for 
conscience,  Z6 :  error  in  religion,  caused 
by  tin,  TiiL  Zl^i  inculpable  causes  of, 
in  exercise  of  reason,  t.  499 — 510; 
how  to  be  suppressed,  854 ;  error  of 
opinion  innocent  in  pious  persons,  v. 
510. 

Eryngut  or  sea-holly,  practice  of  the  goats 
respecting,  iy.  8o5. 

Etau,  his  case  a  warning  to  death-bed 
penitent!,  iL  884. 

Esturial,  cemetery  in,  iiL  272. 

Etsetut  held  a  man  put  on  his  oath,  to  be 
inftimous,  ii  427. 

EUmal,  see  EverlatHng. 

Etermty  of  future  torment,  doctrines  re- 
specting. It.  42  ;  vii  544. 

relative,  iv.  566  sqq.  ix.  853. 

^^XoepffiVK^ia,  ix.  580,  90. 

Ethiopiant,  when  ordered  by  their  king, 
destroyed  themselves,  x.  78  ;  great 
power  of  their  priests,  i.  10 ;  Ethiopian 
christians  never  kept  the  immaculate 
conc^tioD,  vii.  538  ;  would  not  spit  on 
the  day  they  had  communicated,  riii. 
226. — Fair  Ethiopian,  see  Heliodonu, 

Eucharitt,  see  Lor<r$  supper. 

Eueheriut  (S.)  propounds  the  example  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  ix.  676. 

Etuebius  (Pamph.)  bp.  of  Caesarea,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  word  *  bomondus,' 
V.  401 ;  his  testimony  against  transub- 
stantiation,  vi  148,  204,  586,  and 
against  pictures  of  Ood,  217,  639  ; 
be  and  Eustatbius  charged  one  another 
with  heresy,  y.  390. 

■  of  Cremona,  afflicted  with  doubts 

ou  his  death-bed,  iL  686. 


SmmMm  bp.  of  Nieomedia,  ol(fected  to  the 
word  *  homousius,'  ▼.  40L 

bp.  ef  Samosata,  obeya  tbe  edict 


of  banishment,  x.  228. 
EusteUkius,  see  Emsthuu  of  Csesaresu 
Eutiratuu  (&)  prayer  of,  iii.  488. 

Euijfchian  bishops,  bow  confuted  by  a 
Saracen  prince,  x.  104. 

Am,  see  Jve, 

Ewingelicoi  perfection,  see  PerfeeHctu 

i^  righteousness,  see  Bigkt€9m»' 

nets, 

EvangeUitt  office  of,  t.  57  sq. 

Evelyn  (John)  his  acquaintance  with  Tay- 
lor, L  xMxiz,  and  liberalitT  towards  him, 
*L  UxxH.  tv.  adopts  his  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  jcU,  wishes  him  to  put  forth 
some  book  of  religious  offices,  xMi, 
asks  him  to  come  and  christen  his  scm, 
1x9,  corresponds  with  him  concerning 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Uvi.  pro- 
cures his  release  from  tbe  Tower,  Ixxiv, 
cclxxxw,  consults  him  on  a  question 
about  interest  of  money,  Ixxvm,  sends 
him  his  publications,  UxxiiL  xc.  speaks 
of  him  with  esteem  after  his  death, 
eviiL — Evelyn's  character  and  abilitiei^ 
liii.  Ixxiv.  published  a  Tersion  of  Lu- 
cretius, IL^-v,  bis  domestic  losses, 
Uxiv. 

Evening  prayer  appointed  by  Isaac  in 
his  family,  ix.  588. 

Everlasting,  different  meanings  of,  ir. 
567;  ix.853. 

Evil,  two  great  roots  of,  viii  300. 

—  conscience,  in  what  ways  it  torment^ 
ix.  21 — 8,  and  through  what  instror 
ments,  28  sqq. 

eye,  or  envy,  threatened  in  scripture^ 

▼iL  130. 

men,  Qod  works  good  ends  through, 

iv.  456. 

Examination  of  ourselres,  see  Se^-exum" 
nation. 

Example  must  be  set  by  husband  to  wife, 
iv.  225  ;  examples  m  Old  testament, 
negative  measures  of;  ix.  484^  snd  po- 
sitive, 493;  example  of  Christ,  iL 
38 — 48 ;  ix.  488 ;  yse  of  example  in 
Old  and  New  testament,  491. 

Exchange,  the  foolish,  see  FooUsh, 

Excise,  origin  of  the  word,  x.  155 ;  ex- 
cise of  pleasure,  iv.  192. 

Excommunicatum,  power  of,  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  the  church,  v.  147 ; 
in  what  cases  may  be  inflicted,  x. 
821 ;  is  of  two  kinds,  lesser,  318,  and 
greater,  815 ;  whether  worse  than 
death,  v.  526  ;  three  portions  of  evil  in, 
X.  299  sqq.  may  not  be  inflicted  on 
princes,  or  the  supreme  civil  power, 
ibid.  sqq.  if  inflicted  on  light  cause, 
binds  only  externally ;  if  w^justly,  binds 
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not  at  all,  319;  with  those  jastly  ex- 
communicated we  may  not  communi- 
cate, 325 ;  executed  hy  bishops  only, 
▼.  77  sq.  146;  who  the  proper  inflicters 
of  it,  iii.  416 ;  its  manner  and  duration, 
417 ;  doctrine  of  Greek  church  re- 
specting, Tiii.  402  ;  requires  consent 
and  concurrence  of  ciril  power,  x.  308. 

Exeerablt  gates  of  cities,  iiL  80  ;  ir.  53, 
293. 

Executioner  may  not  reftise  to  execute  an 
unjust  sentence,  ix.  115  ;  in  what  cases 
the  criminal  is  to  be  his  own  execu- 
tioner, X.  76. 

Exemption  of  spiritual  persons  from  secu- 
lar coercion,  considered,  x.  235 ;  of 
children  from  power  of  fathers,  490. 

Exomohgetis  or  ecclesiastical  repentance, 
vi.  533  i  vii.  439,  64. 

Exoreitnu  of  the  church  of  Rome,  man- 
ner and  form  of,  vL  263 ;  strangeness 
and  impiety  of,  2t6. 

Expurgatory  indices  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  dishonesty  of,  vi.  466  sq.  an 
evidence  of  weakness,  185  ;  have  made 
all  books  to  be  suspected,  t.  491. 

Exiasiet  in  religion,  uncertainty  of,  ii. 
140. 

Ex  tempore  prayer,  objections  to,  t. 
255 — 314;  more  than  to  preaching, 
308  sq.  power  of  so  speaking,  fruit  of 
great  study,  312. 

External  actions  of  religion,  iii.  163  ;  ac- 
tions external  and  internal,  union  or 
difference  of,  x.  603. 

Externtu  alieno,  &c  It.  274. 

Extraordinaries  (four)  in  our  life,  to  be 
noticed,  vii.  617. 

Extreme  uuctiou,  see  Unction, 


Fabiu*  Maximns,  and  his  son  when  con- 
sul, anecdote  of^  x.  491. 
Fair  Ethiopian,  see  Heliofforut, 
Faith,  different  senses  of,  viii.  285 ;  its 
nature,  v.  368  ;  not  opposed  to  reason, 
ix.  59;  its  object,  v.  369;  its  duty 
completed  in  believing  the  articles  of 
the  apostles'  creed,  371 ;  articles  of 
faith  may  not  be  added  to,  ix.  643  (see 
Creed);  may  be  in  ignorant  persons, 
ii.  295 ;  christian  faith  made  up  of  both 
will  and  understanding,  297,  but  has 
more  of  will,  296 ;  the  devils'  faith, 
more  of  understanding,  300.  How  it 
works  salvation,  298;  leads  to  obedi- 
ence, ibid,  avails  to  justification,  not 
apart  from  holiness,  iv.  150,  but  with 
it,  151;  viii.  284,  8  sq.  Abraham  the 
great  pKttem  of  it,  298  ;  Christ  its  au- 
thor and  fiuisher,  ii  299 ;  its  acts  and 
offices,  iii  145 ;  signs  of  it,  147 ; 
means  to  obtain  it,  148  ;  practice  of  it 
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in '  time  of  sickness,  365 ;  faith  the 
chief  means  of  changing  the  flesh  to 
spirit,  iv.  132  ;  must  not  be  lukewarm, 
158  ;  whether  can  be  in  infants,  v.  555 ; 
needful  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  viii.  87,  96  sqq.  its  proper  work 
therein,  104  sqq.  and  use,  109 ;  is  in- 
creased  therein,  83 ;  is  the  first  great 
instrument  for  overcoming  sin,  278; 
worketh  by  love,  284. — Father's  power 
does  not  extend  to  persuasions  of  faiths 
X.  464 ;  the  supreme  civil  power  hath 
a  power  of  external  judgment  in  causes 
of  faith,  *266;  prayer  for  faith,  ii.  306; 
viii  115;  acts  of  faith,  iii.  224,  368; 
faith  and  patience  of  saints,  iv.  431. 

Fall  of  man,  see  Adam,  sin  of. 

Fallibilittf  of  the  pope,  v.  462  sqq. 

False  belief,  tests  of,  iv.  595. 

colours,  hair,  &c.  iii  83 ;  iv.  281 ; 

X.  15. 

names,  books  published  under,  v. 

488. 

presumption,  law  founded  on,  does 

not  oblige  the  conscience,  x.  45. 

— -  signs,  see  Counterfeit, 

Falsehood  mingled  with  truth  by  the  arti- 
fice of  the  devil,  v.  502. 

Familiarity  with  God,  il  142. 

Family,  prayer  for  our,  iii.  33  ;  largeness 
of,  no  cause  for  discontent,  105 ;  Lmily 
of  love,  viii.  525. 

Famine,  prayer  for  those  visited  by,  iiL 
246. 

Fancy  should  not  be  mistaken  for  coo- 
science,  ix  36. 

Farina,  see  Sine, 

Fasting,  one  of  the  additional  precepts  of 
Christ,  il  •I8i>;  useful  not  as  an  end 
but  as  a  mean,  x.  384 ;  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  prayer,  ix.  521.  Private  fast- 
ing, its  ends,  in  regard  to  the  future, 
present,  and  past,  il  484 — 8 ;  iii  167 
sqq.  vii  616;  and  hence  its  value, 
ibidd.  its  laws  and  accompauiments, 
ibidd.  fasting  before  thj  Lord's  supper, 
ii.  4S4 ;  viii  221  ;  ca^e  of  conscience 
thereupon,  ix.  269.  Fasts  ordained  by 
lawful  authority  should  be  ohseived, 
iii  169  ;  by  whom,  and  in  what  cases, 
X.  395;  guilt  of  breaking,  how  to  be 
measured,  15;  rules  for,  different  in 
different  places,  ix.  44;  foolish  and 
superstitious  questions  about,  x.  387; 
fast  of  Lent,  see  Lent,  Ciecilian  fast, 
see  Cacilian.  Christ's  (asting,  see  Jesus 
Christ 

Fathers,  should  be  honoured,  il  433,  and 
obeyed,  x.  451  ;  have  power  to  chas- 
tise, but  not  of  life  and  death,  457; 
and  over  goods  and  persons  of  children, 
so  far  as  to  be  maintained,  460,  and 
to  remit  injury  done  to  children,  466 ; 
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not  orer  taiOi,  464 ;  not  mfter  death, 
467;  not  against  law  of  God  or  any 
Just  toperior,  469 ;  father's  UDJust 
wrath  to  he  home,  197;  father's  dnt 
Tiaited  on  children,  !▼.  860 ;  why  so, 
and  why  jnstly  to,  S6Z ;  when  and  how 
far  thia  is  to  be  expected,  Z66;  Tii.  270« 
668  sq.  how  this  entail  of  curses  may 
he  cnt  oC  it.  869.— See  ParenU. 
Faiken  of  the  chnroh,  their  opinions  not 
cogent,  V.  488  sqq.  great  nae  of,  wl 
825 ;  what  authority  they  are  of  in  in- 
terpretation of  scripture  and  conduct  of 
conscience,  z.  445  ;  whether  the  church 
of  Rome  holds  them  infallible,  Ti. 
826 — 9i;  what  use  protestaats  make 
of  them,  9ZS  sqq.  expurgated  by  church 
of  Rome,  467 ;  their  doctrine  re- 
spectbg  AreewiU,  tIl  818  sqq.  were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
y.  429— 88. 

FautimM,  his  judgment  of  death-bed  re- 
pentance censured  by  Aritus,  viL  12, 9. 

iVor,  diflferent  senses  of  in  holy  scripture, 
iv.  88,  116;  one  of  the  four  cords 
which  tie  the  heart  of  man,  837 ;  a 
cause  of  error,  ix.  127 ;  how  it  can 
make  an  act  inroluntary,  x.  638  ;  fear 
of  punishment,  first  and  greatest  hand 
of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  809 ;  evil  con- 
science disposed  to,  25 ;  fear  of  death, 
a  temptation  belonging  to  sickness,  iii. 
9SS ;  remedies  against  it,  ZZ6  ;  unrea- 
sonable fear  of  God's  wrath,  considera- 
tions against,  424 ;  prayer  under,  viiL 
690. — Godly  fear,  how  produced  in 
the  mind,  it.  86 ;  is  without  despair, 
90;  with  honourable  opinion  of  God, 
91  ;  iU  fruiu,  92 ;  who  ought  to  fear, 
98— 106  ;  excens  of  it,  which  is  super- 
stition, 106  ;  of  two  kinds,  108  ;  fear 
angelical,  116  ;  fear  of  God,  best  an- 
tidote  against  sickneas  and  death,  ii. 
582. 

Ftar/ul  and  unbelieyers,  threatened  in 
scripture,  yIL  181. 

Feastt  see  Fetiiwl. 

Feat^ngt  house  of,  see  Htmtt, 

Feedt  means  sometimes  to  govern,  ▼.  18. 
*  Feed  My  sheep,'  difierent  expositions 
of;  424. 

Felicity,  plenty  and  worldly  pleasures  no 
proper  instrumenU  of,  iv.  181 ;  intem- 
perance an  enemy  to  it,  186 ;  felicitv 
of  saints,  when  to  be  consummated,  i. 
ixviL  riil  558 ;  Heber'a  remarks 
thereupon,  i.  Um, 

Felix  (S.)  saves  his  life  by  a  false  state- 
ment, X.  105. 

Females,  intercourse  of  religious  teachers 
with,  ii.  841. 

Fetvour  (spiritual)  or  sea),  iv.  148,  5  ; 
required  in  God's  aenrice,  155,  in  the 


matter  of  fiuth,  158,  prayer,  161,  and 
charity,  162;  degrees  of  it,  needful, 
168  sqq.  or  desiiraMe  ;  instanced  in 
prayer,  168,  and  alms,  171 ;  iU  mea- 
sures, iii.  162  ;  iv.  178  sqq. 

FesctmnimeM  of  Anaoniua,  an  instance  of 
corrupt  communication,  ir.  275w 

FesHvaU,  of  keeping,  iiu  172;  rales  for 
keeping,  178,  and  for  meditations  upon, 
vii.  616;  religioua  offices  for,  viiL 
610  aqq. 

F^tk  commandment  adopted  into  Chriaf  a 
leligioo,  ii  483 ;  the  only  affirmative 
commandment  of  the  ten,  ix.  498. 

Figurative  sense  of  scripture,  doubtful 
when  to  be  adopted,  v.  417. 

Filioque,  when  inserted  into  the  creed, 
V.  405 ;  vi.  420  ;  ix.  654 ;  disallowed 
by  the  greek  church,  v.  ZS6,  405  ;  the 
doctrine  aaid  to  depend  on  traditioo, 
vi  419. 

Final  cause  of  human  action,  and  how  it 
makes  the  action  good  or  evil,  x.  646. 

Finch  (Mr.  Francis)  author  of  a  dis- 
course on  firiendship,  i.  ecUxxOL 

Fire,  said  to  exist  without  iud,  L  tx9iL 
iv.  481 ;  fire  of  purgation  at  doonM> 
day,  25 ;  vi.  196 ;  fire  without  light  in 
future  tormenta,  iv.  470.   ' 

Fkrwme,  bp.  of  Tagasta,  wonld  not  betray 
a  man,  or  lie  to  save  him,  x.  ](^ 

Fire*  commandment,  adopted  into  Christ's 
religion,  iu  414 ;  with  what  extension, 
ibid,  and  intension,  415  sqq. 

fruits,  offered  by  gentiles  to  their 

gods,  L  5. 

Fieh  not  necessarily  a  fasdng  diet,  z. 
401  sqq. 

Fither  bp.  of  Rochester,  defended  transnb- 
atantiation,  vi.  9 ;  wished  he  had  spent 
his  time  rather  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion than  in  disputing,  ix.  xOL 

Flaccut,  his  unhappy  end,  iL  590. 

Flagellantet,  an  ignorant  sect,  ii  184. 

Flame  without  fuel,  i.  Ixvii. 

Flatniniue  (Q.)  compared  to  Herod  be- 
heading John,  it  809. 

Flattery,  one  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  804  sqq.  different  kinds  of,  307. 

FUwia  Domitilla  and  others,  refused  mar- 
riage, iv.  209. 

Flesh,  infirmity  of,  iv.  119,  even  in  be- 
ginning of  state  of  g^ce,  125 ;  whAt 
remedies  are  in  the  spirit  to  cure  it, 
180;  how  far  it  can  be  innocent  and 
consist  with  spirit  of  grace,  140. 

Flies,  manichean  argument  about,  il  185. 

Flowers,  ashes  of,  said  to  produce  new 
fiowers,  viii.  402. 

Flying  commandment,  meaning  of;  ix. 
690. 

Foolish  exchange,  iv.  547. 
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FotUahuti,  in,  what  teoM  a  lin,  and 
threatened  in  scripture,  viL  129. 

Fooii  (i.  e.  penons  of  weak  intellect) 
prayer  in  behalf  of^  Tiii.  672  :  whether 
they  may  be  admitted  to  the  holy  com- 
munion,  96 ;  wicked  persona  resemble 
them,  how,  ii.  540  sqq. 

Forb€arQMC9  of  God  toward  sinners,  it. 
472,8. 

Forbidden  books  more  sought  after,  t. 
358. 

ForgimnMU  of  injuries,  part  of  the  natural 
law  of  charity,  ii.  81  {  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts added  by  Christ  to  the  decalogue, 
448  ;  we  are  bound  to  it  by  the  Lord's 
prayer,  470 ;  is  a  part  of  due  nenanoe, 
Tii.  470 ;  is  needful  before  holy  com- 
munion, Yiii.  125  ;  many  questions 
raised  hereupon,  and  answered,  134 — 
50. 

ForgUnngt  one  of  the  forms  of  God*s 
mercy,  ir.  636,  62. 

ForwuU  cause,  z.  547. 

Fmrwu  of  confession,  subscription  to,  is  a 
political  matter,  z.  447 ;  of  prayer,  see 
LUmrgy, 

Fondeatkm  permitted  by  some  common- 
wealths, iz.  246. 

Forty  martyrs,  see  Martyrs, 

FouarU  safe  from  violence,  i.  9. 

Four  last  things,  penitent  should  meditate 
upon,  TiL  473. 

Fottrtk  commandment,  exposition  of,  iL 
430 ;  iil  172  ;  Ueber's  remarks  there- 
upon, L  exxxvL 

Fox  (bp.)  helped  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  £ngland  and  Scotland,  v.  12. 

the  whole  race  mischievous,  iv.  35. 

Framptom  on  Severn,  Tpylor*s  family 
possessed  an  estate  at,  I  xU ' 

Francis  (£.)  benefit  of  dying  in  the  habit 
of^  vi.  423,  wearing  the  cord  of,  5  (2. 

Franciscans,  in  what  doctrines  opposed  to 
Dominicans,  ▼.  504  sq. 

Free  spirit,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science, ix.  11. 

Freedom  of  will,  see  Will,  liberty  ot 

Freemen  should  speak  truth,  iv.  529. 

Friday,  mediutiuns  and  devotions  for, 
vii.  615,  23,  45 ;  fast  of,  x.  3/>5. 

good,  office  for,  viiL  611  ;  hymn 

for,  viL  658. 

Friends  and  benefactors,  prayer  for, 
iiL  33. 

Friendship,  discourse  of,  I  69;  account 
of  discourse,  Ixxili.  remarks  upon  it, 
ccxviiu — Friendship  whether  authorized 
by  Christianity,  7 1 ;  who  may  be  cho- 
sen to  it,  7'> ;  how  far  it  may  extend, 
82 ;  how  to  be  conducted,  93  ;  and  by 
what  laws,  95. 

Fulness  of  time  at  which  Christ  appeared, 
it.  49. 


Funeral,  see  Demades ;  funeral  sermons, 
see  Sermons, 

Furfur  caruis,  is  all  that  the  wicked  re- 
ceive in  the  Lord's  supper,  vi.  71. 

Furius,  see  Cases  t^f  conscience. 

Future  state  expected  by  heathen,  how 
far,  viiL  544,  and  under  what  forms, 
545  sq.  christians  exnect  a  state  of  se- 
paration, 551  sqq.  called  paradise,  555, 
and  complete  felicity  at  Christ's  com- 
ing, 557  sqq.  how  set  forth  in  scrip- 
ture, L  CCCJTf. 

Futurity,  folly  of  enquiring  into,  IL  548. 

Oaiatians,  their  earnest  friendship  for  S. 

Paul,  i.  82. 
Oalileans,    a    bold    forward   people,   ii 

350,  609. 
Oangrana,  see  Edwards, 
Garden,   allegorical    meaning  of  Christ 

being  laid  in,  ii.  720. 
Oaie  to  heaven  a  strait  eate,  S.  115. 
Oaule  (John)  writes  agunst  Taylor's  doc- 
trine of  original  sin,  I  Ixx, 
Geese,  their  precaution  against  danger, 

iv.  285. 
Gehenna,  derivation  and  meaning  of,  ylL 

103. 
Geladus,  his  testimony  against  trmnsub- 

stantiation,  vi  158. 
GelBus  offering  to  be  umpire  to  the  schools 

of  Athens,  x.  262. 
Gemara,  account  of,  iz.  447. 
General  and  common  soldier  not  equal  in 

bearing  labour,  iiL  316. 
Genesis,  i>ook  of;  how  called  by  ancient 

hellenists,  yiii.  264. 
Geneva,  prince-bishop  of,  ejected,  ▼.  11 ; 

viil  383. 
Genius,  doctrine  of  the  stoics  that  to  every 

one  was  assigned  a  genius  snd  a  Juno, 

iv.  271. 
Gentiles,  jews,  and  christians,  alike  in 

many  religions  practices,  L  4 ;  ix.  696. 
Germans,   ancient,   used  to  consult  over 

their  feasts,  iv.  621  ;    more  ruled  by 

manners  than  others  by  laws,  ix.  311. 
Gertrude  {S.)  said  to  have  been  admon- 

ii^ed  to  consecrate  every  action  to  God, 

x.647. 
Ghost  (Holy)  see  Holy  Ghost 

story  of  a,  i.  (tx.  sqq.  cexci. 

Giachettus,  his  disgraceful  death,  ii.  589. 
Gibbet  law  of  Halifax,  iz.  117. 
GibeHines,  see  Guelphs, 
{}iftt  and  graces,  true  account  of,  v.  263 

sqq.  gift  of  prayer,  pretence  of,  ibid. ; 

miraculous  gifts  of  early  church,  i.  17. 
Girdles  of  Iberian  women,  laws  compared 

to,  X.  544. 
Girolami,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 
Giving  and  forgiving,  two  forms  of  God's 

mercy,  iv.  636. 
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Gladiators,  tlieir  fortitude  an  example  to 

us.  iii.  315. 
Gloria  Patri,  wheu  framed,  ▼.  239,  303. 
Glory ,  Riving,  to  God.  meaning  of,  iv.  382. 
yXAatta  iaifimy,  it.  274. 
Gio-womti  vii.  84. 
Gluttony t  evils   of,   it.   186  sqq.  prayer 

against,  vii.  643. 
Gnostics  said  to  have  used  horrible  rites, 
vi.  137;  their  endless  genealogies,  ix. 
35,  and  doctrine  concerning  mediation 
of  angels,  588. 
God  not  like  to  man  in  form  or  counsel, 
iv.  478  ;  nor  to  be  expressed  by  image 
or  picture,  ix.   420  ;    man    made  in 
image  of^  iv.  560  ;  hnw  to  be  spoken  of, 
viil.  46 ;  practice  of  the  presence  of,  iii. 
22  sqq.  law  of  God,  name  of  God,  Spirit* 
of  Ot>d,  &c  see  Law,  Nawie,  Spirit,  &c. 
Godfathers  and   godmothers,   arguments 
for,  iL  271 ;  and  against,  vis.  by  the 
anabaptists,  ▼.  553. 
Go'lly  fear,  see  Feor. 
Gods,  kings  and  judges  so  called,  z.  64  ; 

parents  to  be  reckoned  as,  452. 
Golden  bull  of  the  empire,  x.  177. 

Grove,   seat  of  lord  Carbery,  i 

xxxrL  a  work  of  Taylor's  called  after 
it,   vii   587 :   when   published,  xxxix. 
remarks  upon  it,  I  ccxliiL 
Good  and  evil,  material  and  formal  cause 
of,  X.  547. 

actions,  see  ActUm, 

■  tongue,  see  Tongue, 

— —  friday,  see  Friday, 

life,    indispensable    necessity    of^ 

vii.  77. 

men,  their  afflictions,  viiL  547y  and 

comforts,  550. 

nature,  account  of,  viii.  5Q5, 

Goodness  of  God,  all  effluxes  from  Him 
are  emanations  of,  iv.  471  ;  His  first 
great  instmment  of  bringing  us  to 
Him,  472  ;  goodness  and  justice  of  God 
in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  vii  497. 
Goods  of  the  church,  at  the  bishop's  dis- 
posal, ▼.  159. 
Gorgias  could  not  keep  his  own  house  at 

peace,  iv.  588. 
Gospel  promises  happiness  in  this  life,  li. 
529  sqq.  together  with  afflictions,  iv. 
434 ;  special  precepts  of,  iiL  393 ;  whe- 
ther they  can  be  kept,  vii  25 ;  its  doc- 
trines summed  up  in  faith  and  repent- 
ance, iu  351 ;  why  called  the  Spirit,  iv. 
331  ;  how  differs  from  the  law  in  its 
motive,  viiu  251 ;  has  only  a  spiritual 
power,  X.  269;  gospel  covenant,  that 
which  we  are  admitted  into  in  baptism, 
ii.  234 ;  and  children  may  be  admitted 
into  it,  258. 
Gossip's  hand,  Irish  fashion  of  swearing 
by,  vi  175. 


Govenment,  diflfcreot  origins  of,  z.  56 ; 

Romish  doctrines  relating  to,  v.  594. 
Govemor$,  in  making  or  executing  laws 
should  avoid  scandal,  ii.  582 ;  how  far 
may  restrain  false  or  differing  opinions, 
V.  531,  or  tolerate  them,  533,  e.  g.  ana- 
baptist, 540,  89,  or  Romish,  591. 
Grace,  state  of,  what  it  is,  iv.  498  sq. 
growing  in,  parts,  acts,  and  officer  of, 
500  sqq.  grown  in,  signs  of  being.  516 ; 
covenant    of,  spirit  of,  see   CovcnoMt, 
Spirit, 
Graham,  see  Letters. 
Grammar  by  Taylor  and  Wyat,  L  xjnx. 

dedication  to,  62. 
Grandchildren,  often  more  like  to  grand- 
father than  father,  iv.  368 ;  God's  anger 
may  break  out  in,  ibid,  whether  may 
marry  on  grandfather's  consent,  with- 
out father's,  x.  492. 
Gratian,  curious  instruction  given  to  the 
mother  of,  concerning  repentance,  iu. 
376 ;  iv.  386  ;  ix.  218. 
Gratitude,  one  of  the  endearments  of  filial 

obedience,  x.  452. 
Great  Exemplar,  see  L\fe  of  Christ. 

horse,  to  ride,  the  only  thing  which 

princes  learned  perfectly  well,  iv.  306u 
Greatraiks     (Valentine)     his    wonderfiil 

cures,  L  ecxeviu 
Greek  church  binds  her  priests,  if  unmar- 
ried when  ordained,  to  continue  ao,  x. 
431 ;  holds  consecration  in  the  euclia- 
rist  to  be  made  by  prayer  of  minister, 
ix.  182 ;  abhors  Roman  manner  of 
consecration,  v.  408  ;  has  never  denied 
the  cup  to  the  laity,  ix.  539 ;  or  re- 
quired auricular  confession,  vi  530,  or 
held  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  562; 
does  not  hold  the  procession  of  the  holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  il  588 ;  v.  356. 

empire,  ruin  of,  finished  on  day  of 

pentecost,  ix.  101. 
Greeks  timid  in  fight  but  patient  in  sick- 
nesa,  iii.  321 ;  used  forms  of  prayer,  ▼. 
262;  alleged  tradition  that  they  were 
saved  by  their  philosophy,  437;  ix. 
620. 
Gregory  (S.)  esteemed  the  first  four  conn- 
oils  next  to  the  four  evangelists,  v. 
444 ;  abstained  from  communion  when 
a  man  was  found  dead,  viil  194. 

of  Nazianzum,  see  Nazianzen, 

Griff,  sensitive,  see  Sensitive, 
Grimeston  charged  with  perjury,  i.  S5. 
Grolius  admired  by  Taylor,  I  xlvL    called 

incomparable,  vii.  330. 
Growth  in  grace,  see  Grace ;  in  sin,  see 

Sin. 
Guardians   or  tutors,    duty  of,  iii   130; 

guardian  angel,  see  jIngeL 
Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  their  dispute,  z. 
200. 
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Ouide  (spiritaal)  it  is  prudent  to  hare 
one,  ii.  122  ;  ir.  590  sqq.  vii.  617  ;  how 
to  be  chosen,  iv.  594>. 

Gmignard,  his  writings  defended  by  other 
Jesuits,  yiii.  464. 

GuiU  contracted  by  ratihabition,  x.  570  ; 
whether  greater  in  him  who  commands  a 
sin,  or  in  him  who  sins  in  obedience,  573. 

Gumizo,  his  dulness  when  preached  to  of 
repentance,  ii.  684. 

Omming  (Peter)  mentioned,  L  IxvL  Ixxtd. 
ecUxJciv.  and  see  tL  667. 

Gunpowder  treason,  what  first  instigated 
it,  viiL  466 ;  not  any  undue  seTerities 
practised  on  papists,  469,  but  the 
Koniish  doctrine  that  heretical  kings 
may  be,  475  sqq.  and  ought  to  be,  de- 
posed, 477,  and  that  the  primitive 
church  wanted  not  the  right,  but  only 
the  power,  to  do  it,  485  ;  the  treason 
should  have  been  revealed  by  the  con- 
fessors, 486  sqq.  it  meditated  a  worse 
destruction  than  James  and  John  did, 
493 ;  though  not  having,  as  they  had, 
a  precedent,  494 ;  Taylor's  sermon  up- 
on it,  when  preached,  L  xjri.  remarks 
upon  the  sermon,  cxtiv,  sqq. 

GiUhlae  {S.)of  Croyland,  his  combat  with 
the  devil,  ix.  274. 

G;,mnoiophUt$  of  India  believed  the  im- 
mortality of  the  sou],  i  Ixviii, 


Hahils,  sinful,  their  nature,  vii.  160,  and 
guilt,  162  sqq.  1)  their  natural  capa- 
city, ibid.  2)  their  moral  capacity,  165, 
in  that  they  add  many  degrees  of  aver- 
sation  from  God,  166,  imply  a  neces- 
sity of  sinning,  167,  make  repentance 
more  difficult,  169,  make  us  swallow 
a  great  sin  as  easily  as  a  smaller,  170, 
and  keep  us  always  out  of  God*8  fa- 
vour. 171.  3)  their  relative  capacity, 
in  reference  to  God,  172 ;  they  require 
a  distinct  repentance,  and  have  no  pro- 
mise to  be  pardoned  but  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  contrary,  178. — Objec- 
tions considered,  188  sqq.  the  doctrine 
reduced  to  practice,  209. 

infused,  v.  260  ;  viL  189  sq. 

Habitual  sins,  see  Sint. 

ffadest  meaning  of,  in  the  crt>ed,  viii.  557. 

Hair,  the  wearing  false,  thought  very 
wrong  anciently,  x.  1 5. 

Hale*  (John)  Taylor  borrows  an  idea 
from,  i.  ccci9.   viii.  363. 

Hal/more  than  the  whole,  viii.  140. 

• communion ;  one  of  the  novelties  of 

the  church  of  Rome,  vi.  208, 593 — 600 ; 
ix.  539  ;  and  an  instance  of  its  insecu- 
rity, vi.  491  :  an  undue  departure  from 
Christ*s  appointment,  ix.  535,  and  from 
ancient  practice,  536;  not  justified  by 


doctrine  of  concomitance,  544  ;  history 
of  the  innovation,  540  sq.  never  prac- 
tised in  the  Greek  church,  539. 

Halifax^  gibbet  law  of,  ix.  117. 

Hallelujah  (great)  sung  by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  ii.  607 ;  v.  291. 

Hammond  (Dr.  Henry)  acquainted  with 
Taylor,  L  xxx.  sq.  trusted  by  the  royal- 
ists, xxxi,  writes  on  infant  baptism, 
ibid,  his  controversy  with  Serjeant, 
IxxiL  vi.  289. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  by  the  apostles,  in 
ordination,  v.  25,  and  confirmation,  27, 
638,  sqq.  650. 

Handsomeneis,  artificial,  see  Artificial 

Hannibal  charged  with  bad  faith,  x.  116. 

HappineiSt  man  designed  for,  il  5  sqq. 
through  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural 
appetites,  7  sqq.  which  are,  to  be  like 
God,  ibid,  and  to  beget  one  like  him- 
self, 8,  and  to  have  other  things,  which 
are  secured  by  social  contract,  10  sqq. 
how  it  is  to  be  preserved,  13 ;  not  by 
plenty  and  worldly  pleasures,  iv.  181, 
but  by  temperance,  186  sqq.  is  pro- 
moted by  the  christian  religion,  iL 
515 — 27. — Happiness  of  departed  souls, 
imperfect  in  the  state  of  separation, 
viii.  551  sqq.  (see  Intermediate  state) 
completed  at  the  resurrection,  557.    - 

Hapshurgh  (Rudolph  of)  honoured  the 
christian  mysteries,  viii.  42;  was  ac- 
cessible to  Ms  people,  x.  41. 

Harcaiius  king  of  Parthia,  amused  himself 
with  catching  moles,  iii.  12. 

Hardened  conscience  seated  chiefly  in  the 
will,  ix.  49 ;  hardness  of  our  heart,  a 
proof  of  its  wickedness,  iv.  420,  5. 

Harmony  of  confessions,  does  not  represent 
the  reformed  churches  as  all  agreeing  in 
their  doctrine  of  original  sin,  vii  548 ; 
what  it  gives  as  the  English  view,  331. 

Harpocrates  the  god  of  silence,  Egyptian 
worship  of,  iv.  274. 

Harrison  (Edward)  marries  Taylor's 
daughter  Joanna,  L  cxxiL  his  de- 
scendants, ecc  sq. 

Harveet,  thanksgiving  after  a  plentiful, 
viii.  692. 

Hatred,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
vii.  127. 

HattOf  abp.  of  Mentz,  his  treachery  toward 
count  Albert  of  Franconia,  x.  515. 

Hatton  (Christopher,  afterwards  lord  Hat- 
too)  a  pitron  of  Taylur ;  his  character, 
i.  xxiv.  sq.  cclvii.  Taylor  praises  him, 
ii.  3  ;  V.  2;  and  professes  to  have  pro- 
fited by  his  conversation,  343,  64;  his 
son  Christopher,  L  xxix. — See  Dedi' 
cation, 

Hayward  (sir  John)  Taylor  borrows  some 
ideas  from,  iv.  7. 

Health  injured  by  intemperance,  iv.  187. 
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Hmring  the  wofd  of  Ood,  tee  ReaMmg ; 
hearing  pennons  profitably,  rules  for, 
iT.  324  tqq. 

Heart,  a  name  for  eonscienoe,  ix.  7; 
clean  heart,  one  of  the  pillan  of  oon- 
acience,  10;  when  rightly  diapoted, 
will  aee  moral  truth,  riii  368  ;  '  heart 
and  heart,'  meaning  of,  z.  124.  The 
heart  is  deceitful,  ir.  408;  being  1) 
weak ;  in  managing  its  natural  strength, 
410,  in  iudging  of  its  own  acts,  413,  in 
iu  resolutions,  415,  and  in  its  inten- 
tions and  designs,  417  ;  and  2)  wicked, 
419 ;  in  that  it  is  (first)  blind,  420,  be- 
ing impatient  of  reproof,  421,  heaping 
up  teachers  of  its  own,  422,  inconside- 
rate, 423,  dreaming  and  Tisionary,  424 ; 
and  (secondly)  hard,  425,  being  proud, 
426,  and  in  lore  with  wickedness  only, 
427  ;  therefore  how  to  be  treated,  430. 

Heathens,  true  account  of  their  religions, 
ix.  176;  their  agreement  in  certain 
rites  does  not  proTc  those  rites  essenti- 
ally natural  or  moral,  473;  many  of 
their  rites,  used  also  by  Jews  and 
christians,  i.  4  sq.  ix.  bS,  696  sq.  their 
state  after  death,  some  hare  thought 
will  be  intermediate  between  hearen 
and  hell,  rii.  253 ;  some  heathen  writ- 
ings more  profitable  than  6ome  chris- 
tian, ii.  36  ;  Taylor  justifies  his  use  of 
them,  ix.  an. 

Heaven,  the  place  of  Ood's  special  pre- 
sence, T.  320;  mediutioo  of,  viL  656. 
See  Future  sUte. 

Hedge  of  law,  see  Sepewi, 

Heliodorut  (bp.)  re1inqui^hed  his  monsstic 
life  for  claims  of  kindred,  x.  477  ; 
would  not  withdraw  a  foolinh  book 
which  he  wrote  when  young,  i.  IL 

Helly  its  torments  shall  be  extreme,  ir. 
40,  unintermitted,  41.  and  eternal,  42; 
beginning  with  the  stings  of  eril  con- 
science after  death,  ix.  27  ;  meditation 
of,  Tii  656.— Chrint's  descent  into  hell 
expounded,  riiL  557 ;  the  article  not 
found  in  all  forms  of  the  creed,  vL  441. 
See  Hatks. 

Hellebore  medicinal  in  large  pieces^,  hurt- 
ful in  powder,  tL  446. 

HeHotieum  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  v.  404. 
602. 

Henrif  the  second,  how  far  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Becket,  x.  574. 

eiglitlj,  question  of  his  divorce, 

i.  cccviL 

'  —  second  of  France,  killed  at  a 

tournament,  ii.  6h3 ;  iil  269,  355. 

Heracteo/iitw  used  prayers  in  obscure  lan- 
guage, vi.  2)3. 

Heraclitus,  his  ntrong  Ptatcment  about 
custom,  ii.  103  ;  vii.  281. 

flerdofgraie,  vi.263.  | 


Herbert  (lord,  of  Cherbory)  said  to  bamv 
■ent  for  Jeremy  Taylor  on  hia  death- 
bed, ix.  157. 

Hereuie*  expiated  the  death  of  Iphitus  by 
a  fine  paid  to  the  children,  iiL  137; 
waa  worshipped  among  the  Greeks  by 
railing,  L  5 ;  children  when  about  to 
swetor  bT  him,  forbidden  to  swear  within 
doors,  iL  424. 

Herety,  nature  and  measures  of,  t.  378 ; 
how  defined  by  churdi  of  England,  vi. 
646 ;  is  an  error  not  of  understanding 
but  of  will,  T.  882  \  is  opposed  with 
more  teal  than  vice  is,  860  ;  bow 
Judged  of  in  fin*  age,  888 ;  hnputcd 
too  f^ly  afterwards,  389 — 409;  the 
earliest  heresy,  that  about  circumcision, 
379 ;  sereo  chief  heresies  in  first  ages, 
388;  must  not  be  imputed  while  the 
fMmdation  is  entire,  386  ;  how  far  may 
be  restrained  by  the  church  or  gorem- 
ors,  531 ;  may  not  be  punisheid  with 
death,  or  persecution,  514  sqq.  which 
waa  first  done  by  popes,  353. — ^To  dis- 
own episcopacy  was  reckoned  heresy, 
1 15,  96  sq.  In  case  of  heresy  the  seal 
of  confession  is  not  held  binding  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  riit  490. 

Heretia ;  church  of  Rome  rests  ralidity 
of  their  baptiam  upon  tradition,  Ti.  418 ; 
says  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  wiih  them, 
274;  that  their  gooda  may  be  taken 
from  them,  riii.  477  ;  and  that  hereti- 
cal princes  may  and  ought  to  be  de- 
posed, 475  sqq.  That  it  is  lawful  to 
put  heretics  to  death,  is  taught  by  the 
followers  of  CalTiu  and  Bexa  where 
they  do  prevail,  ix.  198  ;  prayer  in  be- 
half of,  viii.  673. 

HermhUgi/dus  would  not  receiTe  the  eu- 
charist  from  an  Arian  bishop,  ii  339. 

Hered  the  great,  makes  a  rich  funeral  for 
Arislobulus  whom  he  had  murdered, 
iii.  450  ;  ir.  372 ;  attempta  to  kill  the 
infant  Jesus,  ii.  85  Kq.  144—56  ;  gires 
a  cruel  order  when  dying,  147 ;  un- 
happy fortunes  of  his  sons,  310;  iiL 
97  ;  how  they  behsTed  in  their  quarrel 
with  their  relations,  ir.  626. 

of  Athens,  his  son  was  dull  of  in- 


tellect, iii.  312;  how  he  tried  to  teach 

him  the  alphabet,  151 ;  ix.  356;  x.  232. 
Hierome  {S.)  his  doctrine  about  identity 

of  bishop  and  presbyter,  y.  70  sqq.  and 

about  bishops  alone  confirming,  124; 

his  alleged  testimony  to  purgatoiy,  ri. 

197  ;  his  scruple  about  reading  Cicero, 

ix.  274. 
Highprieei,  his  ornaments  allegorised  by 

S.  Hierome,  i.  cxliiL 
Hi/at  ion  (5.)  was  of  pleasant  conTersa- 

tion,  iv.  291  :   subdued  his  body  by 

lasting,  ii.  486. 
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Hikarff  (S.)  prayed  UuU  hit  dtnghter 
miebt  die  soon,  iiu  840. 

Hill  (colonel  Motet)  engaged  in  a  law- 
tuit  with  lord  Conway  and  bp.  Taylor, 
i.  arxh. 

hippatus,  tee  IppaUus, 

Hippocrale9  cuufetted  bit  error  con- 
cerning tbe  tuturet  of  tbe  bead,  ir. 
508. 

Hippeennet  dogt  at ;  tbo^e  wbo  look  to 
fiilta  aourcet  of  comfort  compared  to 
them,  viiL  100. 

HippomaekttSf  hit  antwer  to  tbott  wbo 
thought  a  tail  man  fit  to  be  a  ohamjtion 
in  tliegamet,  iii.  201. 

Hobbes,  bit  doctrine  of  necettity  refuted 
by  Bramhall,  viiL  41ft. 

HolklajfSf  tee  FestiodU, 

Hnlweu  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellarmine*t 
notet  of  tbe  church,  ri.  376. 

of  life,  abtolutely  needful,  ii. 

Z59  aq.  ir.  400;  viL  77;  viil  600 
sqq.  especially  in  christian  ministers, 
603  tqq.  tendt  to  preserve  life  and 
health,  ii.  528 ;.  the  beat  meant  for  ar- 
riving at  truth,  viiL  379  sqq.  inatm- 
ments  and  rulet  for,  vol  iii.  tee  title- 
page;  prayer  for,  iL  327;  'Viapacia,' 
a  short  method  of  peace  and  holinett 
(being  part  of  tbe  Golden  Orove)  vii. 
618. 

Holjf  dying,  mlet  and  ezercitet  of,  iii 
266  sq.  See  Death.  Treatiie  on,  when 
published,  i.  xxxvuLi  remarki  on  it, 
cxrjrir. 

Ohost,  sin  against,  or  word  against, 

ii.  367 ;  iv.  646 ;  in  what  tense  unpar- 
donable, riL  404  sqq.  image  of,  tee 
Iwtage  i  procettion  of,  tee  Filhque,  See 
Spirit, 

^—  living,  rulet  and  ezerdaet  of,  iii.  7 
tqq.  instruments  of,  9,  16,  22  ;  treatite 
on,  when  published,  i  xxxvUU  re- 
markt  on  it,  cxxxo, 

placet,  religion  of,  ii.  814  sq.  what 

maKet  them  holy,  316;  there  were  inch 
among  the  Jewt,  317,  and  christians, 
318  sq.  angels  are  there,  321 ;  it  is  a 
fitting  thing  to  adorn  them,  323  ;  best 
method  of  .reverence  is  by  holy  actions, 
326 ;  (tee  the  tame  topict  handled  in  t>te 
tract  'On  the  reverence  due  to  tbe 
altar,'  v.  320  tqq.)  the  specially  holy 
place  is  the  altar,  v.  328  sqq. 

Spirit,  tee  SpiriL 

ff&mer,  alleged  tettimony  of,  concerning 
the  seventh  day,  ix.  464. 

Homo  homini  deus,  iv.  316;  argtunenta 
ad  bominem,  ix.  96. 

Homovtioi,  tee  6fioo6<riof, 

H*.9ey  and  milk  given  in  the  first  age  to 
newly  baptized  children,  v.  646 ;  ho- 
neycomb that  opened  the  eyes  of  Jona- 


than, a  type  of  die  holy  aucharist, 

ViiL  62. 
Honour,  law  of,  at  commonly  understood, 

ia  rain  and  abturd,  ii  460  tq. 
Hope,  a  chriatian  graca,  iii   146;   how 

diSen  from  faith,  160 ;  acts,  meaturea, 

and  meant  of,  ibid.  tqq.  430 ;  degreea 

o^  ii  660 ;  prayer  for,  iiL  221 ;  an  act 

of  hope,  viiL  688. 
Horatius  defeated  the  three  Curiatii,  viii 

81 ;  z.  140.  83. 
Horse,  see  ClaaMmr, 
HortenHut,  see  Cwe$  of  Coiueienee. 
Hosiau,  bp.  of  Corduba,  loved  and  traated 

by  Constantino,  v.  899. 
Home  of  feasting,  iv.  180. 
Housel,  V.  164;  vL  161. 
Huisher  or  usher,  ii.  627  ;  iv.  642. 
Human  commandt  Uught  for  doctrines 

by  church  of  Rome,  vL  406. 
lawt,  tee  Laws  of  man. 


Humility,  arguroenta  for,  iiL  68 ;  itt  aeta 
or  officet,  70.  and  tigns,  iL  630 — 6; 
iiL  78 ;  bow  to  be  obtained,  74 ;  Uught 
only  in  Christ's  religion,  68 ;  He  gave 
example  of  it,  in  washing  the  diseiplet* 
feet,  iu  6*28 ;  it  the  way  to  honour,  627; 
preparet  ua  to  undersUnd  the  secreu  of 
tbe  gospel,  ix.  76  ;  protectt  other  vir- 
tuet,  iv.  617  ;  mutt  not  lead  ut  to  mit- 
repretent  ourtelvet,  x.  114;  an  act  of 
humility,  iiL  113;  humility  of  Jeremy 
I'aylor.  L  IxxxvUi. 

Hungarian  army  dettroyed  at  the  prayer 
of  Mahometans,  iv.  627. 

Hunger  tlie  proper  measure  of  eating,  iv. 
197  {  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousnett,  what  it  is,  and  the  bleat- 
ing atUched  to  it.  ii.  400. 

Huniades  would  be  carried  to  cboreb 
to  receive  tbe  holy  eucharist,  iii 
423. 

Husband  and  wife  the  best  friends,  L  90 
sq.  bushand's  power  and  duty,  iv.  219 
tqq.  prayer  of  wife  for,  liL  32. 

Hymns,  use  of  in  primitive  church,  v  292 
tqq. — Hymnt  for  advent,  viL  649  tq. 
annunciation,  669  ;  Christmas  day,  660 
aq.  epiphany,  66->;  purification,  668; 
good  friday,  ibid,  easter-day.  ascen- 
sion, and  whitsundsy.  660.~  S.  John's 
day,  652,  holy  innocents,  663.  conver- 
aion  of  S.  Paul,  667.  —  Penitential 
h}mnt,  661  ;  prayer  for  charity,  662. 
-^Meditation  on  death,  664,  judgment, 
666.  heaven.  666.  and  hell,  ibid. — He. 
marka  on  them,  i.  cexiiv, 

HyperduUa,  see  DuHa, 

Hypostases,  three  in  the  holy  Trmity, 
V.  401. 


/  for  *  aye,'  v.  326  ;  viii.  279. 
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tx#^f,  the  word  how  used  in  the  primitiTe 
church,  ii.  235. 

Idioi,  for  private  pereoo,  ix.  52  et  pMsim. 

JdU  wordff  must  he  accounted  for,  iv.  36, 
279,86,95,631;  vii.  408. 

Idleness,  eviU  of,  iiL  10. 

Uolatry  was  in  the  ages  after  the  flood  an 
unpardonahle  sin,  iv.  645  ;  it  is  ido- 
latry to  worship  images,  ri  869  sq.  628 
sqq.  ix.  429 — 53 ;  or  the  cross,  vi  270 ; 
or  the  host,  27 1. 

Ignatius  (S.)  his  speech  when  approach- 
ing martyrdom,  ii.  634  ;  iv.  443 ;  whe- 
ther a  witness  for  transubhtantiation, 
vL  141 ;  his  doctrine  of  original  aiu, 
vii.  320. 

Ignorance,  first  natural  fruit  of  sin,  iv. 
248  ;  a  cause  of  error  in  conscience,  ix. 
127  ;  how  it  affects  the  morality  of  ac- 
tions, X.  616 ;  iu  what  cases  it  is  inno- 
cent, 618;  what  is  a  probable  igno- 
rance, 621 ;  it  does  always  excuse  the 
fact,  ordimiiiLsh  its  malignity,  or  change 
the  kind  and  nature  of  the  sin,  625 ; 
is  either  1)  involuntary  and  invincible, 
ibid,  or  2)  concomitant,  629,  or  3)  vin- 
cible and  voluntary,  630 ;  this  last,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts, 
IV.  420—5  ;  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
God  excu&es  no  man,  x.  29  :  how  long 
childish  ignorance  will  excuse,  626  ; 
case  of  ignorance  caused  by  another's 
fraud,  636 ;  affected  ignorance,  vii. 
629 :  ignorant  persons  how  to  act  when 
their  teachers  are  divided  in  opinion, 
ix.  201. 

lUnsuinaU'e,  purgative,  and  uniiive  ways 
of  religion,  i.  126,  cccxviL  u.  96,  137» 
41 ;  ix.  275. 

Il^tiummSf  his  despair,  iv.  5G9. 

Image,  whether  all  imageu  were  forbid- 
den in  the  second  comm.ondment,  ii. 

419  (cf.  vi.  620  sq.  L  ccxio.  tjrjciii.) 
how   far  this  concerns   christians,  il 

420  ;  whether  we  may  make  an  image 
of  God,  ix.  420,  of  Christ,  423,  or  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  424 ;  man  made  in 
the  imatre  of  God,  iv.  560. — Image 
worship  forbidden  to  Jews,  ix.  429,  and 
not  lawful  to  christians,  430 — 45,  se- 
cond commandment  being  not  positive 
merely  but  moral,  430 — 53 ;  it  is  one 
of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
174,  213—7,  489  sqq.  606  sqq.  sute- 
ments  of  the  fathers  <  oncerring  it,  214, 
sq.  607  sqq.  council  of  Ehberis,  215, 
612;  ix.  446;  of  Nice  f  second)  vi 
614,  and  of  Francfort,  ibid.  ^qq.  coun- 
ter-statements considered,  621 ;  history 
of  image- worship,  214,  624  sqq.  se- 
veral arguments  against  it,  625--33 ; 
whether  it  is  idolatry,  269  sq.  general 
practice  and  judgment  of  the  church 


coaetmnig  it,  ii.  421 ;  bow  the  dispute 
arose,  v.  501 ;  making  images  for  wor- 
ship,  condemned,  x.  58^. 

ImtatUm  of  Christ,  exhortation  to,  ii.  38 
sq.  motives  to,  40  sqq.  method  of,  46  sq. 
how  far  practicable,  ix.  488  sq. 

IwamocuUU*  conception,  a  disputed  tradi- 
tion in  tlie  church  of  Rome,  vi.  433  ; 
vii.  19;  but  ready  to  be  stamped  as 
needful,  vu  187  ;  miracles  alleged  on 
both  sides,  v.  505  ;  vi.  463 ;  not  kept 
by  the  christians  in  Ethiopia,  viL  533. 

latmersion  (trine)  the  right  form  of  bap* 
tism,  X.  362,  8  sqq. 

ImuortalUy  of  the  soul,  a  doctrine  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  viii.  544. 

Impatience  a  temptation  belonging  to  sick- 
ness, ill  310;  temedies  against,  by 
way  of  consideration,  314,  and  of  ex- 
ercise, 320. 

Impenitence,  final,  the  consummation  of 
all  sin,  vii.  159,  and  a  desperate  and 
unpardonable  state,  iv.  546 ;  (but  cf.  vii. 
408—16.) 

Imperate  acts  defined,  ix.  522  ;  imperate 
acts  of  one  virtue  must  not  contradict 
elicit  acts  of  another,  ibid. 

Imperium  defined,  viii  354;  x.  25Z 

Impodtion  of  hands,  see  Hands, 

Impostures  of  a  religious  sect,  an  excuse 
for  the  prejudices  of  their  opponents, 
V.  505. 

Impudence  sometimes  produced  by  bad 
conscience,  ix.  24^ 

Imputare,  meaning  of,  vii  525. 

//uM/evT/mcy  hinders  the  success  of  prayer, 
iv.  66. 

Inauditum  verbum,  curious  history  of  the 
expression,  viii  356. 

Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
considerations  upon,  ii  52. 

Incest,  fifteen  yearh'  penance  for,  viii 
179;  what  unions  are  incestuous,  ix. 
370—404. 

iHcimation  to  evil,  whether  properly  sin, 
vii  573  sqq. 

Inronsideration  keeps  up  our  ij^norance, 
and  so  our  wickednes.s  iv.  423. 

Indeiency  to  be  avoided,  iii.  82. 

Indian  king  and  his  one  dutiful  son,  story 
of,  X.  4i>8. 

Indifferency  prevents  success  of  prayer, 
iv.  63 ;  iudiiTerency  of  religion,  not 
Taylor's  doctrine,  v.  346  sqq. 

Indifrrent,  whether  any  actions  are  so,  x. 
556  ;  in  things  indifferent  we  should  so 
act  as  not  to  ofiend,  ii  576 ;  limiu  of 
this  rule,  577  sqq. 

Indulgencest  account  of,  vi  235  sqq.  ori- 
gin of,  650;  a  new  and  hurtful  doc- 
trine, 188  >qq.  235  sqq.  535  sqq.  fir»t 
occasion  of  the  lleformation,  188. 

Ii^aUibility  not  in  tradition,  v.  428,  or 
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councils,  442,  or  the  pope,  462,   or 
fathers,    483;    not  requisite   for  cer- 
tainty, Ti.  312. 
JnfanU  dying  nnbaptized,   case    of,   ri. 
493 ;  viL  25%  544 ;  notion  of  a  third 
place  for,  between   heaven  and  hell, 
253,  317,  544 ;  Pelagian  doctrine  here- 
in,  817;    whether  they  hate  faith,  v. 
555,  or  may  be  admitted  to  holy  com- 
munion,  Yiii.    89 ;     baptism    of,    see 
Baptism, 
Infirmity t  state  of,  vii.  341  ;  remedy  of, 
first,  342,  and  second,  356;   whether 
Rom.  vii.  15  sqq.  refers  to  it,   345  ; 
what  are  properly  sins  of  infirmity,  and 
how  far  they  can  consist  with  the  re- 
generate state,  372;    are  too  readily 
thought    excusable,   ii.    208    sqq.   iv. 
351—5. 
Infused  habit«,  see  Habits, 
Iniquity  of  the  heart,  see  Wickedness* 
Injuries^  how  to  be  met,  iL  563  ;  forgive- 
oess  of,  a  christian  duty,  448  ;  msy  not 
be  resented  by  duels,  459 ;    whether 
they  may  by  Jawsnits,  454. 
Innocrnts^  i.  e.  persons  of  weak  intellect, 
whetlier  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion,  viii.  95. 
— ^ —  (holy)  considerations  on  death 
of,  ii.  144;  it  shews  who  are  fit  to  be 
martyrs,  407  ;    hvmn  on  day  of,  vii. 
653. 
Itiquitilive,  in  what  sense  God  is  so,  iv. 

358. 
Inquisitors  bidden  to  purge  catholic  au- 
thors, vL  185,  466. 
InserurUy  of   the   Roman    religion,  vi. 

486. 
Instruction,  one  of  the  offices  of  the  tongue, 

iv.  311. 
Instruments  of  holy  living,  iii.  9,  16,  22  ; 
of  Kin,  whether  it  is  sinful  to  make,  x. 
585. 
Intemperance  adverse  to  felicity,  iv.  186  ; 

its  pleasures  vapid  and  base,  237. 
Intension  and  intention,  viL  41 ;    cf.  iv. 

145,  54  &c. 
Intention f  rules  for,  iil  17;  purity  of,  an 
instrument  of  holy  living,  16  ;  signs  of 
it,  1 9 ;  good  intention,  soul  of  good 
work,  X.  650 ;  prayer  for  it,  iii.  42  ; 
pretence  of  it,  a  temptation  to  many, 
ii.  213  ;  bad  intention,  how  fiir  guilty, 
X.  608  sq.  or  punishable,  51 ;  intention 
of  priest  in  consecrating  the  eucharist, 
uncertain,  vi.  271. 
Intercessor t  who  is  fit  to  be,  iv.  51,  70. 
Intermediate  state  of  the  soul,  statement 
of  fathers  respecting,  v.  484,  vL  196, 
553  sqq.  ix.  199  ;  not  clearly  unfolded 
to  us,  ii  2,  but  how  far,  viii.  438, 
552 — 7  ;  conscience  shall  torment  the 
bad  there,  ix.  27  ;  not  compatible  with 


doctrine  of  purgatory,  vl  1 W,  553  sqq. 
Jesus  descended  into  it,  it  716  sq. 

Internal  actions  and  external,  their  union 
and  difference,  x.  603,  5  sq. 

Ittterpretaiion  belongs  to  first  author,  vii. 
582,  or  legislator,  x.  513;  how  diflera 
from  dispensation,  532  ; — of  laws,  hu- 
man or  divine,  see  Law  ; — of  scripture, 
rules  for,  vi.  408 — 6 ;  viiL  520—6. 

Interpretative  consent  of  will,  see  Consent. 

Invocation  of  saints  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vl  254,  489. 

Inrotuntary  effect  from  voTnntary  cause, 
is  imputed  to  agent,  x.  611. 

Inward  acts,  whether  subject  to  human 
laws,  X.  50. 

Ippallus,  his  saying  about  envy,  viii  414b 

Ipso  farto  condemnation,  x.  82,  or  ex- 
communication, 323. 

Ireland,  condition  of,  at  the  Restoration, 
i  McvUL  viii  420 ;  tbeir  superstitions, 
vi.  175  sqq.  632  ;  ignorance  of  priests, 
224 ;  remarks  on  English  administra- 
tion of,  i  cxv.  sermon  at  opening  of 
Irish  parliament,  viii.  333  ;  Irish  prac- 
tice of  oblations  at  baptisms,  x.  366. 

Irenaus  (S.)  declares  the  catholic  faith, 
vi.  438 ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  388. 

Irritate  in  the  sense  of  annul,  x.  47. 

Isaac  aware  to  Abiinelech,  fasting,  viii 
154;  instituted  evening  prayer  in  his 
family,  ix.  583. 

hchyras,  his  ordination  void,  not  being 
by  a  bishop,  v.  113. 

Israelites  drinking  of  the  rock  in  the  wil- 
deniess,  compared  to  christians  at  the 
holy  eucharist,  viii.  62 ;  power  of  their 
king,  X.  167. 

Issedones  honoured  tlieir  parents  when 
dead,  X.  468. 

Issue  of  blood,  woman  cured  of,  ii.  835  ; 
statue  of  her,  ibid. 

Italian  law,  forbidding  younger  brothers 
tomarrv,  ix.  247; — slave,  horrible  story 
of,  iv.  428. 

Ivo,  bp.  of  Chartres,  his  interview  with  a 
woman  who  would  bum  paradise  and 
quench  the  fiames  of  hell,  ii.  545  ;  iv, 
477. 


/.  S.  (or  S,  W,)  i  e.  John  Serjeant,  ac- 
count of,  vi  285 ;  his  controversies 
with  Taylor  and  Hammond,  i.  Ixxii,  vi. 
285,  9  sqq. 

Jacob  said  to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God, 
a  memorial  of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 

Jacobites  said  to  have  made  images  of  the 
three  Persons  in  the  holy  Trinity,  vi 
218. 

James  (S.)  first  bp.  of  Jerusalem,  v.  50 ; 
not  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  21 ;  why 
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called  aa  apotUe,  ibid,  in  hit  epistle 
mU  forth  the  folly  of  consulting  astro- 
logers, iii.  273 ;  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing faith  and  worlu,  how  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  S.  Paul's,  Tiil  28i. 

Jaime%  (5^.)  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother,  desiring  to  call  fire  from  hea- 
ven, Tiii.  457. 

-^  the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  ob- 
tained an  epitaph  for  wanting  a  tomb, 
iiLi52. 

Jammentett  idols  of,  iiL  381 ;  iv.  459;  vit 
224. 

/(fo/oM,  in  what  sense  Ood  is  so,  it.  358. 

/e<raet(  Henry)  his  controversy  with  Tay- 
lor, i.  Ux.  sq.  vii  571  sqq. 

Jthorah  and  Jesus,  the  words  how  related, 
ii  104  ;  cf.  i.  exxxiL 

Jtphtha  might  have  obtained  release  from 
his  TOW,  say  the  Jewish  doctors,  x  259. 

Jericho  made  by  Gregory  a  symbol  of  the 
moon,  and  of  our  mortal  nature^  L 
cxIUi, 

Jeromct  see  Hierame. 

Jerusalem,  bishops  of,  at  first  were  cir- 
cumcised, vi.  659 ;  church  of,  the  mo- 
ther church,  457 ;  council  of,  who  voted 
at,  V.  173  so.  creed  of,  quoted,  vii.  67. 

Jesting  (foolisn)  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  238  sqq. 

Jesmts,  their  fourth  vow,  v.  460;  (fun- 
powder  treason  devised  bv  Jesuits,  viii. 
457,  60 ;  they  declare  it  lawful  to  de- 
pose and  kill  heretical  kings,  460 — 84. 

Jesus  Christ,  history  of,  with  considera- 
tions and  pravers  upon  the  several 
events  of  his  life;  his  conception,  ii. 
49,  iz.  72 ;  why  took  our  nature  upon 
him,  viii  341 ;  why  bom  of  a  woman 
betrothed,  ii  53  ;  ancient  opinion  con- 
cerning his  mother's  and  grandmother's 
marriage,  i^  191 ;  his  bearing  in  the 
womb,  ii.  56  ;  birth,  and  accidents 
about  the  same,  63 ;  universal  peace 
at  the  time,  82 ;  the  birth  how  repre- 
sented in  emblem,  x.  408;  epiphany, 
and  adoration  by  the  magi,  ii  86,  91 ; 
meaning  of  their  gifts,  86,  96  ;  circum- 
cision, 97  ;  presentation  in  the  temple, 
125;  flight  into  Egypt,  144;  his  in- 
fancy sanctifies  infants,  266 ;  early 
years,  and  disputation  with  the  doctors, 
157i  viii  5 ;  employment  in  youth,  vii 
602 ;  baptism,  fasting,  and  temptation, 
ii  189 ;  baptized  though  needing  no 
repentance,  v.  541,  619  ;  prayer  at  bap- 
tism, ii  277  the  waters  said  to  have 
been  endued  with  healing  virtue,  191  ; 
first  manifestation,  285 ;  first  journey 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover,  after  it, 
307  ;  events  till  second  passover,  328  ; 
conversation  with  woman  of  Samaria, 
337  ;  first  preaching,  344 ;  sermon  on 


the  nwnnt,  391 ;  miradety  491 ;  al- 
leged tradition  that  he  preached  hut 
one  year,  ix.  621 ;  second  year  of 
preaching,  ii.  507 ;  third  year  of 
preaching,  556 ;  accidents  from  death 
of  Lasarus  to  death  and  burial  of  Jesus, 
599  ;  coBsideratioiis  on  the  washing 
the  disciples'  feet,  628 ;  vespers  of  paa- 
sioo,  659  ;  scourging,  669 ;  emcifixion, 
701 ;  iu  peculiar  painfuliiess,  iii  311 ; 
resurrection  and  ascension,  ii  711. 

His  character  why  shewn  us,  ii  38 ; 
his  example,  ix.  488  ;  exhortation  to  ua 
to  follow  It,  ii  38  sqq.  came  in  humble 
condition,  with  fulness  of  spirit,  x.  265  ; 
said  to  have  never  laughed  but  often 
wept,  ii.  396 ;  commanded  childres  to 
be  brought  to  hinn,  and  blessed  then, 
V.  541 ;  had  particular  friendships,  L 
80;  su^rs  in  his  servants,  iv.  436; 
his  commands,  promises,  and  rewards, 
peculiar  nature  of,  437 ;  whether  hia 
commands  can  be  kept,  vii  25. 

Jews,  their  prayers,  iv.  343 ;  used  set  fonna 
of  prayer,  v.  287  ;  would  not  help  to 
build  temple  of  Belus,  x.  176 ;  the  pri- 
mitive church  yielded  to  their  preju- 
dices in  some  respects,  404  ;  their 
glosses  on  the  ten  commandments,  not 
to  be  the  limit  of  our  practice,  ix. 
408 ;  as  e.  g.  concerning  the  sabbath, 
X.  382 ;  their  blindness  in  still  rejecting 
Christ,  ix.  175. 

John  (S.)  the  evangelist,  his  recreations, 
iii  14;  iv.  518;  hymn  for  festival  o^ 
vii  652. 

the  baptist,  his  life  and  preach- 


ing, ii  163  sqq.  baptizes  Jesos,  189 — 
95 ;  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  285,  308 ; 
his  death,  309. 

Mark,    traditions    respecting    hia 

house,  ii.  318. 

-»—  the  almoner,  built  hia  own  sepul- 
chre, ii.  225. 

-^  king  of  England,  threw  the  deigy 
from  his  protection,  v.  10. 

Jones  (William  Todd,  esq.)  a  descendant 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  i  x.  cxxiL  eecL 

Joseph,  husoand  of  the  virgin  Mary,  hia 
character  and  conduct,  ii  61 ;  whether 
married  more  than  once,  ix.  191. 

— -  of  Carreras,  see  Cases  o/Consdenee, 

Journey,  prayer  before,  iii  229 :  viii  671. 

Jofft  no  true  joy  can  be  evil,  iv.  136. 

Juan  of  Messina,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Judas  Iscariot,  his  miserable  end,  ix.  21. 

Jude  (iS.)  had  grandchildren,  i.  eelxxxo. 

Judge,  duty  of,  iii  125 ;  he  is  a  speak- 
ing law,  X.  81  ;  whether  a  judge  must 
go  by  witnesses  whom  he  knows  to  be 
false,  or  by  his  conscience,  ix.  103 — 20; 
how  the  judges  in  ancient  Rome  gave 
their  decree,  151. 
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Judging  i  not  judging,  a  part  of  chriitian 
charity,  it  462. 

Judgment,  day  of,  a  day  of  reoompenso, 
TiiL  559 ;  penont  who  shall  be  judged, 
It.  9;  the  place,  and  the  judge,  15 
•qq.  the  accHsen ;  Christ,  27,  our  con- 
science, 30,  and  the  derils,  31 ;  the  sen- 
tence,  33  sqq.  time  of  it,  in  what  sense 
unknown  to  Christ,  x.  123 ;  meditation 
on,  Til  655. — See  Advent. 

Judgments,  divine,  causes  and  manner  of, 
ii.  684 ;  cautions  for  interpreting,  585 
sqq.  mercy  of,  see  Mercy, 

Judicial  law  of  Moses  is  abrogated,  iz. 
302. 

Judicium  distinguished  from  '  juiisdictio,* 
X.  274w 

Judith,  Jacques  Clement  compared  to, 
viii  467. 

Julian,  his  sad  apostasy,  ii.  364 ;  his  acts 
against  christiaoity,  ▼.  13. 

Julhu  Ctpsar  would  taste  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  medicine,  iii.  319 ;  destroyed 
a  town  which  fortified  itself  contraiy  to 
compact,  X.  529;  hit  cruelty  to  l>o- 
mttius,  iiu  837. 

June,  her  sacrifices  were  without  gall,  it. 
223  ;  a  Juno  and  a  genius  assigned  to 
each  person,  271. 

Jupiter  furbears  to  strike  Juno,  iy.  223; 
Jupiter  in  the  sands,  his  oracles  doubt- 
ful in  sense,  viii.  528  :  priests  of  Ju- 
piter might  not  swear,  ii.  427. 

Jurisdiction  defined,  x.  266;  distinguished 
fom  *  judicium,'  274;  possessed  by 
Jewish  high- priest,  269 ;  superiority 
of,  given  to  apostles,  y.  32  ;  and  to  bi- 
shops, 128 ;  over  many  parishes,  176. 

Jut  naturae,  ix.  279  sq. — regium,  x. 
180. 

Jussio  distinguiiihed  from  'mandatum,' 
X.  574. 

Justice,  christian,  iii.  1 15 ;  its  parts ;  obe- 
dience, 116,  nrovision,  123,  negotia- 
tion, 130,  restitution,  133;  practice  of 
in  sickness,  395  ;  is  never  against  cha- 
rity, X.  67.— Divine  iustice,  how  it  can 
exact  a  law  impossible,  vii.  32 ;  vindi- 
cation 0^  in  imputation  of  Adam's  sin, 
498. 

JustificatUm  is  through  Christ,  vii.  551  ; 
by  faith,  and  by  works,  viii.  284—302. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  testimony  against  tran- 
substantiation,  vi.  55  sq.  145,  582  sqq. 
his  doctrine  concerning  original  sin, 
viL  313,  21. 

Juxon  (abp.)  presents  Taylor  to  rectory  of 
Upliingham,  L  li*. 

fcoicfa,  or  Creftiness,  q.  v. 
KordtepiiM,  vii.  550  sqq. 
Katharine  (S.)  sucked  the  poisoned  wound 
of  one  who  had  injured  her,  iii.  193. 


Kenmdy  (sir  Richard)  recommended  by 
Taylor  to  abp.  Sheldon,  i.  cxix. 

Keys,  power  of,  given  by  Christ  to  His 
church,  T.  17,  to  be  exercised  through 
the  ministry,  i  12 ;  relates  only  to  pub- 
lic discipline,  vi  517  ;  how  differs  from 
proper  jurisdiction,  x.  272 ;  its  first 
act,  hsptism,  vi  514;  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity require  auricular  confession, 
ibid.  sqq.  expounded  of  many  things 
by  church  of  Rome,  v.  420,  62.— See 
jfbselutiem. 

Kif  HOT  kin,  ix.  431. 

KilmUagh,  a  territory  in  Ireland  in  wUck 
Taylor  resided,  i  Ixxix. 

King,  duty  of,  as  lawgiver,  iii.  123,  as 
judge,  125;  power  gathered  up  into 
the  king  as  light  into  the  sun,  x.  292  i 
subjecU  should  obey  the  king,'  viii 
343 — 54,  and  never  rebel,  x.  185 ;  this 
the  doctrine  of  holy  scripture,  186,  and 
the  practice  of  the  church,  189 ;  what 
remedy  if  he  rule  ill,  195  sqq.  curious 
device  of  the  Jews  to  express  his  abso- 
lute power,  162;  clasp  or  mantle  on 
shoulder  of  king,  ii.  121 ;  iv.  602 ; 
viii  353 ;  x.  17,  306 ;  this  power  is  of 
government,  not  of  possession,  164;  he 
must  govern  according  to  God's  law, 
175  sq.  whether  he  is  above  the  civil 
law,  171,9  sqq.  296  sq.  he  is  not  above 
his  own  oath.  178 ;  whether  he  may 
aliene  his  rights,  170,  or  be  more  se- 
vere or  more  gentle  than  the  law,  514 ; 
whether  he  is  to  be  reckoned  a  private 
person  when  proceeding  according  to 
methods  of  law,  137 ;  is  supreme  over 
persons  and  in  causes  ecclesiastical, 
200 ;  but  must  rule  them  by  help  of 
persons  ecclesiastical,  259 ;  hath  power 
of  coercion,  223,  and  jurisdiction  even 
in  cases  internal  snd  spiritual,  249; 
whether  king  or  bishop  is  to  be  obeyed 
if  they  oppone,  239 :  on  which  side 
presumption  lies,  247 ;  is  entrusted 
with  care  of  church,  213  ;  is  to  convene 
and  dissolve  synods,  254 ;  shsU  have  to 
account  for  souls,  216  ;  may  not  be  ex- 
communicated, V.  151,  X.  311,  or  re- 
jected from  the  Lord's  table,  viii  201, 
or  reproved  publicly,  x.  306  ;  whether 
may  be  put  under  penance,  305  ; 
church  of  Rome  claims  to  be  above 
kings,  263 ;  and  holds  that  they  may 
be  deposed  or  killed,  vi.  279  sqq.  viii. 
461 — 7.  75—84 ;  prayer  to  be  used  by 
king*,  &c  iii  141 ;  and  in  behalf  of 
kings,  32 ;  kings  and  priests  called 
gods,  V.  14;  king's  evil,  touching  for, 
ii  531. — See  Supreme  power. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  a  spiritual  kingdom, 

iv.  143  ;  we  are  admitted  to  it  in  bap- 

I      ti&m,  ii  233 ;  kingdom  of  God,  and  of 
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grace,  It.  149  tq.  kingdom  of  hesTen, 
promised  to  the  poor  in  ipirit,  ii.  392. 

KU»es  of  the  Lord's  mouth,  an  expretnon 
for  a  gentle  death,  iiL  aS2 ;  Tiii.  421, 
534. 

Knetlhtg,  the  right  pottnre  at  holy  com- 
munion, viii.  2*24. 

K6Prht  cum  dd.  y.  295. 

KpifAa  and  Kar«Urf>i/ta,  Tii  552. 

KyspettMing,  his  doctrine  concerning  a  late 
repentance,  Tii.  12. 


Laberiut  thought  porertj  a  vice,  il  394. 

LaeetUmonian  painted  a  fly  on  bis  shield, 
viiL  99 :  Lacedsmonians  jealous  of  a 
popular  citizen,  Iy.  91. 

Laeinia  sanctitatis,  righteousness  of  pha- 
risees  so  called,  Yiii.  258. 

Lactantiutf  his  testimony  against  image- 
worship,  vL  174.  , 

L4nima  fell  into  licentiousness,  iy.  527. 

Lmity  hostile  to  clergy,  v.  9 ;  might  not 
vote  in  councils,  171 ;  bound  to  obey 
the  bishop,  181,  who  is  their  Judge  in 
spiritual  causes,  135;  hsve  right  to  the 
cup  in  communion,  yL  208  sqq.  598 
sqq. 

Lamech  said  to  have  killed  Cain,  ix. 
183. 

Lambta  anrea,  worn  by  S.  John,  L  87. 

Lamp  sepulchral,  see  Licetus. 

Lamprty^  Greek  proYerb  about  striking, 
Yiii.  123. 

LamdUdale^  or  Langsdale,  Phoebe,  married 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  i.  xxUL  his  letter  to 
her  brotiier,  xxv. 

Lane  {*\r  O.)  bp.  Taylor's  tetter  to,  i.  ett. 

Language^  see  Tongue. — of  prayers,  see 
PrayfTf  and  Unknown, 

Lantlslam  killed  with  a  poisoned  hand- 
kercliief,  x.  491. 

Laodiceans,  their  city  swallowed  up,  ix. 
101. 

Lateran  council  di«l  not  determine  article 
of  transubHtantiation,  r'u  677. 

Latriot  see  DmUa, 

Laud  (abp.)  patronizes  Taylor,  L  xvL  sqq. 
recommends  him  for  a  fellownhip  at 
All-Souls,  xvH,  celiiL  his  intercourse 
with  Davenport,  x««.  cch.  Taylor's  ner- 
mon  on  |^npowder  treason  dedicated 
to  him,  viiL  453. 

Law,  all  founded  on  law  of  nature,  ix. 
307 ;  is  to  be  understood  by  sense  ra- 
ther than  words,  viil  256  ;  eud  and  in- 
tention of  a  law  is  under  the  command- 
ment, as  much  as  the  act  commanded, 
X.  657  ;  law  dubious  in  sense,  how  to 
be  exDonnded,  ix.  548  ;  whether  a  law 
extends  to  all  cases  harinf?  same  or  like 
reason,  x.  527  ;  laws  should  be  few,  ix. 
510;  are   made   for  wise  men,  how, 


811  ;  obligation  of  law  does  not  de- 
pend on  people's  acceptance,  x.  540 ; 
taw  a  mnte  Judge,  81 ;  king  above  law^ 
171 ;  ancient  custom  of  kings  swearing 
to  govern  by  law,  178 ;  whciber  a  king 
may  be  neither  more  nor  iesa  striot  than 
the  law,  514. 
L4m  of  Ood,  how  differs*  from  laws  of 
men,  x.  27  ;  when  opposed  to  man*» 
command,  what  to  be  done,  viiL  847 ; 
pope  claims  right  to  dispense  with  it, 
vL  276. 

—  of  Christ,  snpersedes  law  of  Moaea^ 
ix.  350 ;  whether  any  part  of  it  entirely 
new,  405 ;  touches  all  states  of  men 
and  things,  474,  and  extends  beyond 
the  words  of  the  commandment,  to 
what  is  symbolical  or  alike,  506,  or  fol- 
lows from  the  act  forbidden,  51 1 ;  or 
leads  to  it,  526 ;  has  a  spiritual  signi- 
fication, 515 ;  cannot  he  dispensed 
with  by  human  power,  558 ;  ia  liiUy 
contained  in  holy  scripture,  598  ;  ia  to 
be  interpreted  to  sense  of  a  present  obe- 
dience, according  to  subject  matter, 
658 ;  does  not  always  apply  to  whole 
church,  681  ;  not  sufficiently  inter- 
preted by  custom,  692. 

of  man,  binds  the  conscience,  but 

with  what  limitation,  x.  8 — 62;  see 
Table  of  Contents,  and  Comeiente  ;  can 
make  particulars  to  become  law  of  God, 
8 ;  may  be  changed  so  as  to  change 
the  obligation  of  conscience,  1)  by 
equity,  501  ;  2)  by  judicial  interpre- 
tation, 513  ;  3)  by  conirary  or  ceaiing 
reason,  517;  but  how,  when  it  ceases 
in  a  particular  case,  521 ;  and  then, 
may  we  disobey  without  leave,  52 1- ; 
whether  law  extends  to  like  cases,  527 ; 
4)  by  dispensation,  582;  5)  by  com- 
mutation, 535  ;  6)  by  contrary  ciutom, 
537  ;  7)  liy  abrogation,  5  ^2.  —  How 
estimate  sin  of  disobedience  to  human 
law,  1 1 ;  whether  it  can  forbid  inward 
acU.  50. — See  Law,  and  Law  ^f  Goi, 
above. 

-^^  of  Moses,  contained  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts,  i  116;  ix.  496; 
how  diflers  from  gospel,  viiL  251  ;  whe- 
ther ceased  to  bind  when  Christ's  law 
came,  ix.  350  ;  ceremonial  law  ia  void, 
355  ;  and  judicial,  362  ;  moral  law  not 
a  perfect  digest  of  law  of  nature,  404. 

—  of  nature,  see  'Satwre, 

of  the  Spirit,  the  gospel  so  called, 

ii.  411. 

of  works,  see  Cooenmni  of  works. 

(canon)  see  Canon, 

(civil)  its  imperfections  how  sup- 
plied, ix.  318;  may  diminish  some- 
thing from  law  of  nature,  341,  but 
when  opposed  to  it  must  yield,  325 ; 
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ease  of  civil  and  eccIetiMtica]  Uw  op- 
posed. X.  244. 

Law-mUU^  whether  compatible  with  pre- 
cept of  forgiTencss,  ii.  464 ;  viii  141 ; 
.   should  not  be  miited  on  slight  ceases, 
iL  454,  X.  142,  or  for  rerenge,  ii.  466, 
or  carried  on  vexatiously,  z.  144. 

Lawfuly  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent,  ii.  1 14 ;  riL  483  ;  riii.  260. 

Law9i  domestic,  &c.  see  Z>esi#</iC|  BceU' 
tiasUcml,  Pgmai,  Trilmt9. 

Lawgiver,  see  Legislator, 

Lawiferi  when  to  be  preferred  to  dlTines, 
ix.  209. 

Laif  baptism,  see  BapHtwt,  Laj-comiml- 
sory,  cannot  be  given  to  the  chnron,  y. 
147 ;  lay-elders  never  beard  of  in  the 
church,  22a 

LearuiMg  makes  noble,  L  16 ;  use  of  hu- 
man learning  towards  understanding  the 
scriptures,  viii.  3S0;  how  to  become 
learned,  ii.  475. 

Leatt  in  kingdom  of  heaven,  explained, 
viL  93. 

Ltavened  bread  forbidden  to  gentile 
priests,  L  4. 

Legemd$,  false,  wide  acceptance  of^  v.  507. 

Legion^  meaning  of^  L  ecxiv. 

Legislater  may  dispense  in  his  own  laws, 
X.  532. 

LegUimwm  and  'licitnm'  distinguished, 
X.478. 

Lent  fast,  whether  warranted  to  Qs  from 
Christ,  X  340  ;  whether  an  apostolical 
tradition,  343 — 54 ;  rules  of  church  of 
Rome  respecting,  383 ;  story  of  shep- 
herd, uneasy  at  having  broken  the  Lent 
fast,  ix.  695 ;  form  oif  confession  for, 
iii  229. 

Leo  the  tenth  declares  ecclesiastics  free 
ftt>m  aecolar  power,  x.  263. 

LeontiuM  prayed  that  his  son  might  die 
young,  X.  453. 

Lmims  (abbot  of )  see  Ca$es  of  ComMeimtce. 

Lema  malorura,  viL  165. 

Leilie  (bp.)  Taylor's  letter  to,  v.  255. 

Lesser  sin,  whether  may  be  advised  in 
order  to  avoid  a  greater,  ix.  238. 

Lethargy,  man  cured  of,  iv.  495. 

Letter  of  law,  not  always  binding,  x.  501. 

Letters  of 

Conway  to  Rawdon,  i  eeUtcxvi,   See 

also  eelxxxvU,  xevU. 
Duppa  to  Bayly,  L  scfiL 
Evelyn  to  Baxter,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  i  etlxxxh, 

Taylor,  i  ccIxxuL  wL 

Jeanes  to  T.  C.  vii.  573,  7. 
Laud  to  All  Souls  College,  L  ectiU. 
Rioh  to  Taylor,  L  IxxUL 
Taylor  to 

Countess  of  Devonshire  (viz.   the 
*  Dens  jostiiicatus,*)  vii.  493. 


Dngdale,  i.  hfU. 

Evelyn,  L  xh.  to  cviL  passinu 

Graham,  i.  Uxxviiu 

Jeanes,  vii.  581. 

Lane,  i.  cii, 

Lan^dale,  i.  xxv, 

Leslie,  V.  255. 

Ormond,  i.  xeitf,  v,  ix.  et.  tit.  viL 

PefKons  changed  or  tempted   to  a 

change    in    their    religion,    viz. 

to  a  gentlewoman  seduced  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  vL  645. 

—  person  newly  converted  to  the 
church  of  England,  vi.  661. 

—  gentleman  tempted  to  the  com- 

munion    of    the    church    of 
Rome  (three  letters)  vi  665. 

Rich,  L  Ixxiv, 

Sheldon,  i  xxxviiL  xHx,   UfL   Uxii* 
cxix. 

Steame,  I  frxxvL 

T.  C.  vii.  575. 

Warner,  i.  xliv,  vii.  541,  60. 

See  also  i.  IxvL  IxxvL 
Warner  to  Taylor,  vii.  558. 

Levantine  criminals,  drank  that  they 
might  die  insensible,  iv.  493. — princes, 
expounding  the  star  at  Christ's  birth, 
ii.  85. 

LevieUhan,  saying  of  S.  Gregory  respect- 
ing, ix.  138. 

Levites  might  marry  into  tribe  of  Judah, 
i.  8;  their  portion,  vliL  410. 

Lex  regia,  x.  180. 

Lihellatieit  vii  399. 

Lfber,  christians  said  to  worship,  vi.  137. 

Liberty,  christian,  true  nature  of,  x.  20 
sqq.  wliether  infringed  by  set  fornis,  v. 
305  ;  must  hi  things  indifTerent  be  so 
used  as  not  to  offend  our  brotl)er,  iL 
576,  but  not  betrayed  to  pleMse  peevish 
people,  577 ;  liberty  of  will  or  choice, 
see  WUL 

of  prophesying,  its  just  limits  and 

temper,  v.  365 ;  the  discnurse  when 
written,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
L  xxix,  sqq.  IxxOL  what  led  Taylor  to 
write  it,  V.  342  sqq.  aaid  by  him  to  be 
the  result  of  couversatioiis  with  Hat- 
ton,  343,  64 ;  its  principles  vindicated, 
3,  as  not  at  variance  with  Discourse 
of  episcopacy.  4  ;  remarks  upon  it,  i. 
clxxiv.  how  for  it  was  approved  by  king 
Charles,  edxii.  or,  finally,  by  Taylor 
himself,  xxxO. 

Libyan  lion  (or  tiger)  returning  to  his 
wildness,  iv.  28,  539. 

License  of  bishop  needful  to  permit  a 
presbyter  to  officiate,  v.  152,  or  to  tra^ 
vel,  160 ;  licence  for  sinning  given  for 
money  in  the  church  of  Rome,  vi 
242. 
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LieenU  (don  Antouio)  lee  Cases  rf  Con" 
science. 

Lieetus,  hit  account  of  erer  burning 
lamps  i*  IJCviL  iv.  481. 

Lieitum  aud  *  legitioium'  distinguished, 
X.  478. 

Lie  forbidden  in  ninth  coramandment,  ii. 
44o  ;  may  be  in  act  as  well  at  in  word, 
z.  128;  whether  in  any  case  lawful, 
101 ;  several  cases  consideredt  108 — 
20 ;  whether  lawful  in  order  to  good, 
W.  627,  or  in  jeitt,  681 ;  Ood  will  not 
be  senred  by  a  lie,  t.  605  ;  ix.  94 ; 
doctrine  of  church  of  Rome  in  this 
matter,  vi.  278  ;  lie  is  for  slares,  truth 
for  freemen,  iv.  529 ;  lying  bow  differs 
from  equivocation,  x.  127. 

Lffi,  compared  to  water  spilt  on  the 
ground,  viii.  480 ;  shortened  by  sin,  iu 
684  sqq.  how  to  lengthen,  and  to  take 
off  objection  of  short  life,  iiL  277  ;  in- 
stances of  long  life,  818;  fathers 
have  not  power  of  life  and  death,  x. 
457. — See  Shortness. 

of  Christ,  or  Great  Exemplar,  when 

published,  L  xxxvii,  Taylor's  account 
of  the  work,  IL  2  sq.  84  sqq.  rema^ 
upon  it,  i  exxv, 

LigwinmSf  talked  of  Iiit  own  poem,  iv. 
285. 

Line,  contention  of  two  painters,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest,  viiL  108. 

Linus,  bp.  of  Rome,  v.  C6. 

Lion  who  would  fight  with  a  man,  x.  454. 
See  Libyan,  Persian. 

Lisbum,  or  Lisuagarvy,  Taylor's  rati- 
dence  in  Ireland,  i.  ijtxis.  sq. 

MAtanies  when  instituted,  it.  76  ;  t.  244 ; 
litanies  for  all  persons  and  things,  vil. 
681. 

Literal  sense  of  scripture,  see  Scripture. 

Lithuaniatu  died  at  their  king's  command, 
X.78. 

Little  sins,  see  ASir«. 

Liturgy,  advantages  of  in  general,  v.  282; 
best  forms  of,  made  by  princes,  cexxx. 
better  than  ex  Umpore  prayer,  261  ;  the 
wisest  nations  used  set  forms,  262  ;  so 
did  all  churches,  viii.  580;  gift  of 
prayer  considered,  t.  268—78 ;  whe- 
ther it  is  well  that  a  set  form  be  im- 
posed by  authority,  278  ;  or  is  a  liberty 
to  use  various  forms,  more  to  edifica- 
tion, 279,  and  part  of  the  church's 
liberty,  284 ;  part  of  the  church's  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  appoint  prayers,  ibid. 
God  prescribed  set  forms  of  prayer, 
287 ;  the  Lord's  prayer  better  than 
those  made  by  men,  289 ;  the  apostles 
used  it,  292,  and  bade  us  use  hymns, 
ibid,  and  the  primitive  church  bad  spe- 
cial ofiicers  to  read  them  out,  296  ;  ad- 
vantages of  a  set  form  imposed,  298— 


805,  as  in  fiunilies,  to  in  churdiea,  299 
sqq.  it  were  well  if  all  eburcbes  had 
the  same,  801 ;  whether  forms  restrain 
the  Spirit,  805  sqq. — Liturgy  of  church 
of  England,  its  advantages,  283  sqq. 
history  of  it,  285  sqq.  accepted  at  first 
by  the  papists  in  England,  vi  646 ; 
vindication  of  its  several  parts,  t. 
288  sqq.— See  iV^er-book. 

Liturgy,  Apology  for  forms  of^  v.  227  sqq. 
when  published,  i.  stniLxtxviu  remans 
upon,  eljtn. 

Livius  Drusus  said  be  bad  no  holidays 
when  a  boy,  iii.  289. 

Livonians  killed  themselves  to  escape 
worse  violence,  x.  90. 

Lizard  guiding  Gontran  to  a  hidden  trea- 
sure, viii.  121. 

Lloyd  (Griffin)  instructed  by  Taylor,  i 
xxix.  his  epitaph,  ccUx. 

Logic  not  opposed  to  prudence,  ix.  180L 

AoT^iAos  distinguished  from  ^tKikeyos, 
iv.  275. 

Lombard,  m  fair,  vi.  191. 

Loii^of;  viL275,421,  508. 

Long'sufering  of  God  toward  sinnen,  iv. 
488. 

Looking -gisMen  at  Smyrna  which  dis- 
torted the  fice,  iv.  808. 

Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  always  observed 
in  the  church,  viii.  530 ;  whether  it 
rests  on  the  fourth  commandment! 
and  how  differs  from  Jewish  sabbath, 
ii.  481  sqq.  iiL  172  ;  vi.  421  ;  rests  oo 
like  authority  with  episcopacy,  t.  68 ; 
reckoned  by  church  of  Rome  among 
things  needful,  but  which  rest  on  tra- 
dition, vi.  421  ;  how  to  be  observed, 
iL  432;  iil  178  sqq.  889;  reflectioiis 
for,  viL  618;  subject  for  meditation 
therein,  615,  and  prayers,  640. 
prayer,  see  Prayer. 


supper,  administration  U,  belongs 

to  the  office  ministerial,  L  81 — 9,  and 
to  it  only,  ibid.  viz.  to  the  bishop,  and 
to  the  inferior  clergy  by  his  permis- 
sion, V.  152  sqq.  should  be  ministered 
as  the  apostles  taught,  x.  835  ;  whether 
valid  when  ministered  by  unholy  men, 
iv.  81 ;  consecration  attributed  in  Greek 
church  to  prayers  of  church,  ii.  196,  ix. 
182 ;  in  Roman,  to  mystic  words,  vL 
480  ;  whst  kind  of  change  wrought  in 
the  elements  thereby,  575  ;  whether 
Christ  may  be  worshipped  as  present 
tlierein,  669 ;  nature  of  it  too  much 
explained  by  writers,  viiL  8;  ancient 
custom  of  fasting  before  Lord's  sup- 
per, ii.  484 ;  vliL  221 ;  is  chief  of  re- 
ligious acts,  iu  687 ;  test  of  our  reli- 
gious condition,  iv.  887 :  institntion 
and  reception  of  it,  ii  637 ;  words  of  in- 
stitution how  to  be  understood,  ibid,  and 
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MeAra/f^resence.  HUtoiy  of  the  words, 
and  adminitiration  in  English  church, 
T.  246 ;  what  Christ  mauifcsted  there* 
in,  iL  640 ;  benefits  and  graces  con- 
Teyed  therein,  642 ;  iii  219 ;  how  we 
are  to  prepare  ourselret  for  it,  214, 
iL  646 ;  whether  given  to  Jndas,  648  ( 
who  may  receive  it,  649  sqq.  not  ca- 
techumens or  any  unbaptised  per- 
sons, viiL  87  ;  whether  infants  may, 
89  sq.  TL  188,  480,  or  madmen,  viiL 
95;  instructions  for  due  reception  of 
it,  ii  653  sqq.  viil  7:  faith  needful, 
96;  and  charity,  118,  including  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  125;  and  repentance, 
154;  attrition  not  sufficient,  175;  see 
in  vol.  YiiL  *  Worthy  Communicant,* 
Table  of  Contents. — Whether  we  should 
receive  often,  ii  655 ;  iii.  220 ;  vii. 
14;  excuses  made  for  seldom  receiv- 
ing, ii.  656 ;  should  be  received  in  both 
kinds,  vL  175;  ix.  535—48:  whether 
under  each  kind,  Christ  whole  is  re- 
ceived, 542;  devotions  for,  iiL  248 
sqq.  viiL  53,  83 ;  ministration  of,  to  the 
sick,  iii  416;  form  for  administration 
of,  viii.  616. 

Lord  bishop,  title  of,  t.  199. 

Lot  whether  answerable  for  his  sin  com- 
mitted in  drunkenness,  x.  613. 

Louis  the  ninth  of  France  (called  S.  Louis) 
wore  sackcloth  continually,  ii.  181 ; 
sent  S.  Ivo  on  an  enibaMy,  see  Ivo ; 
unprosperous  in  his  crusade,  iv.  452. 

the  eleventh,  p«3nng  court  to  hia 

physicians,  ii  694 ;  iii  358;  x.  285. 

Lwe  a  band  of  virtue,  ix.  314;  love  of 
Ood,  enjoined  in  first  commandment, 
ii.  414 ;  intension  of  it,  415  sqq.  prayer 
for  it,  iii  112;  acU  of  it,  222.--See 
Charity. 

Lueiam  derides  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
niW,  ix.  168. 

Luef/er  falling,  drew  a  part  of  the  stars 
with  him,  iii.  57. 

Lucretius  translated  by  Evelyn,  i  IL — v. ; 
quoted  by  Taylor,  i.  tilt.  vii.  537/ 

Lucullus  would  not  be  cocml  before  his 
younger  brother,  i  82 ;  magnificent  in 
his  feasts,  for  his  own  sake,  x.  581. 

Ludolpkns  de  Saxonia,  his  life  of  Christ 
not  the  basis  of  Taylor's,  i.  cxxxiL 

Luissth  etrange  notion  of  the  friars  re- 
specting, VI.  423. 

Lukewarmness  in  religion,  iroprudenoe  of, 
iv.  155  ;  is  the  occasion  of  greater  evil, 
156;  is  more  incorrigible  than  cold- 
ness, 157. 

Lust,  one  of  the  two  things  chiefly  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  reason  and  g^ace, 
iv.  137 ;  prevents  answer  to  prayer, 
56;  temptation  of,  how  to  be  resisted, 
iii  67. 


Luther  said  to  unite  the  exceUencies  of 
other  men,  viii  422. 

Lutherans  differ  greatly  from  Calvinists, 
vii  548 ;  they  have  done  something  in 
casuistry,  ix.  uL  they  join  the  first  and 
second  commandments  in  one,  418 ; 
whether  they  have  right  ordination  and 
perfect  succession  of  bishops,  x.  442. 

Lffciscus,  his  treachery,  and  punishment, 
iy.  454. 

LyeurguSf  his  generosity  to  the  man  who 
maimed  him,  viii  132. 

Lying,  see  Lie. 

Lystmder,  a  craAy  person,  iv.  625. 

Lysimackus  gave  up  his  kingdom  for  a 
draught,  iv.  457. 


M,  S,  and  M,  W,  opponents  of  Taylor,  vi. 
286. 

Maeurius  iEgyptius,  his  testimony  against 
transubsUntiation,   vi   58,    149,   204, 
587,  and  against  purgatoiy,  200,  571. 
Alexandnnus,    his    advice    to 


one  who  thought  his  life  unprofitable, 
X.  648. 

Macedonum  boy,  fortitude  of,  iv.  614 ; 
Macedonians  rude  of  speech,  viii  471. 

Mad  persons,  whether  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  holy  communion,  viii 
95  ;  or  be  punished  for  an  act  done  in 
sound  mind,  x.  614;  prayer  in  behalf 
of,  viii.  672. 

Maddalena  de  Medicis,  a  portion  raised 
for  her  from  indulgences,  vi.  650. 

Maeenas  wished  rather  to  be  crucified 
than  to  die,  iii  317. 

Jlf<eti;ictx,.8ee  Cases  ((f  Conscience. 

Magdeburg,  centuries  of,  by  whom  begun, 
vi.  655, 

Magi  married  their  nearest  relatives,  i  5  ; 
conversed  with  kings,  10 ;  used  hymns 
and  forms  of  prayer,  v.  262  ;  adoration 
of  Chrittt  by  the  magi,  see  Adoration. 

Magistracy t  an  ordinance  of  God,  x.  65  ; 
opposed  by  anabaptists,  v.  589. 

Magistrate  (civil)  has  power  over  spi- 
ritual persons,  ix.  470  ;  may  make  pe* 
nal  laws,  x.  64. — See  King. 

Magna  charia,  binds  the  rovereign  of 
England,  x.  177. 

Magnetic  needle,  motion  of,  fVeedom  of 
will  compared  to,  vii  506  ;  viii  395 ; 
X.  552. 

Mahomet,  his  religion  and  person  con- 
trasted  with  that  of  Christ,  ix.  177. 

Maiden  before  marriage,  prayer  to  be  taid 
by,  vii  647. 

Mqfority  not  always  in  the  right,  v.  492. 

Malachias  (S.)  careful  to  restore  con- 
firmation in  his  diocese,  v.  617  ;  and 
to  keep  up  other  apo»tolical  institu- 
tions, viii  539. 
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Maldonat  rejected  an  ezpotilioQ  because 
it  waa  Calrin'f,  t.  502. 

Mamercus  instituted  litanies,  iv.  76 ;  t. 
244. 

Man,  his  natore,  end,  and  appetites,  ii  6 
sqq.  he  consists  of  spirit,  sonl,  and 
body,  iY.  S48  ;  is  changeable,  vil  26  ; 
said  to  be  wilder  than  the  beasts,  iT. 
580;  his  condition  here,  limited  and 
depressed,  viii.  S95,  and  frail,  430 ; 
wickedness  of  mankind,  see  Wicked- 
nest, 

Maiia  Genets,  ii.  388. 

Mandatum  and  '  jussio'  distinguished,  x. 
574. 

Mandinam,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  lady 
wlioro  Taylor  married,  i.  xxxv,  sq. 

Mangone,  see  Cases  rf  Conscience. 

MaMichee,  argument  of  a,  to  prove  the  devil 
the  maker  of  things  visible,  iL  18'5. 

Manlius  Torquatus  forbids  his  sou  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  x.  63. 

Manna,  a  type  of  the  eucharist  viii.  62 ; 
suited  every  palate,  45  ;  tnanna  at 
(Enotria  ceased  till  tribute  was  taken 
off;  ill  133. 

Mitnoak,  his  oblation  a  type  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  viii.  62. 

Maut  (bp.)  his  epitaph  on  Jeremy  Taylcr, 
i.  cjrx.— -{archdeacon)  his  communica- 
tion concerning  Taylor's  residence  in 
Ireland,  Uxix, 

Manut  arida,  fauh  without  works  so  call- 
ed, viii.  289. 

IforcA  pane,  a  sweet  biscuit,  Ti.  599. 

Marcolis,  or  statue  of  Mercury,  viii.  510. 

Margaret  {S.)  daughter  of  king  of  Hun- 
gary, fasted  with  bread  atid  water  the 
day  before  communion,  viii.  226. 

Mariana,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  kill- 
ing of  heretical  kings,  viii.  461. 

Marius  caused  his  enemy's  head  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  his  feasts,  ii.  309 ;  his  condi- 
tion, constant  yet  mutable,  iii.  288;  his 
endurance  of  pain,  319,  57. 

Mark  (S.)  bp.  of  A'exandria,  t.  6*. 

—  Antony,  shewing  Csnar's  wounds 
and  mantle,  ii.  133. 

Marriage,  mysteriousness  and  duties  of, 
iv.  207  sq.  first  blessing  God  gave  to 
man,  207  ;  greatly  desired  at  first  and 
for  many  ages,  ibid,  why  less  so  for  a 
time,  208  ;  not  enjoined  on  all,  ix.  533 ; 
its  advantages,  iv.  210 ;  x.  425 ;  its 
duties,  generally,  iv.  213  sqq.  power  snd 
duty  of  the  man,  219;  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  duly  of  the  wife,  2*J7 — Pro- 
hibition of  marriage  within  certain  de- 
grees, ix.^870  ;  between  parents  and 
children,  371,  brothers  and  sisters,  375, 
stepmother  and  husband's  children, 
379,  uncles  and  nieces,  380.  cousins 
germau,  382.— Unsuitable  and  unna- 


tural marriages,  290;  magi  many 
their  sisters,  i.  5;  marriages  against 
parents'  will,  unlawful,  x.  478;  with 
what  limiution,  483 ;  clandestine  mar- 
riages null  by  council  of  Trent,  55 ; 
whether  the  pope  can  release  from  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  ix.  561 ;  to  dear  a 
doubtful  case  of  marriage,  oonfessioo 
made  to  a  priest  may  be  revealed,  viiL 
490. — Marriage  of  bi^diops  and  priests; 
history  of  the  question,  x.  415  sqq.  the 
law  against  it,  an  intolerable  burden, 
417;  does  harm,  but  no  good,  423; 
practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter ; 
the  greek,  428,  and  the  latin,  429. 
Question  of  marriage  after  ordination, 
430,  in  the  greek  church,  431,  and  the 
latin,  434 ;  vow  of  continence  annexed 
to  holy  orders,  considered,  436.  Ques- 
tion of  second  marriage  of  priests  ;  or 
ordaining  those  who  have  been  twice 
married,  437  ;  marriage  of  clergy  un- 
fittingly denounced  by  cardinal  of 
Crema,  iv.  588. — Marriage  ring,  ser- 
mon on,  ir.  207. 

Married  persons,  rules  for,  in  respect  of 
chastity,  iil  62,  and  of  justice,  128  ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by,  112. 

Marry  (interjection)  v.  4J. 

MartJh  (Dr.  Francis)  married  Taylor's 
daughter  Mary,  i.  cxxiL  his  descend- 
ants, cexcmiu  sqq. 

Martin  (S.)  when  a  catechumen,  remained 
with  his  heathen  parents,  x.  465  ;  gave 
all  he  had  to  the  poor,  iii  193  ;  his  an- 
swer to  the  devil,  iv.  443. 

curate  of,  see  Cases  pf  Cm- 


«cfMce. 

Martyrs,  the  forty  in  Cappadocia,  frosen 
in  a  lake,  iv.  436 ;  one  of  them  fiiiled,  L 
125  ;  iv.  122  ;  and  a  soldier  standing 
by  took  his  place,  462. 

Mary  (the  blessed  virgin)  her  descent, 
ix.  191 ;  and  espousals,  ibid.  iv.  210; 
why  betrothed,  ii.  53 ;  her  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  delivery ;  her  condition, 
character,  and  demeanour,  51—65; 
believed  to  have  lemained  a  Tirgin, 
though  not  so  declared  in  scripture,  ix. 
637 ;  alleged  tradition  thereupon,  633 ; 
mothers  should  imitate  her  in  nurs- 
ing their  children,  ii.  72  sqq.  how  re- 
garded and  prayed  to  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  255 — 9  ;  whether  rightly 
called  the  mother  of  God,  ix.  637  ; 
those  who  so  called  her,  anathematized 
by  Nestorius,  x.  312;  strange  argu- 
ment used  to  pn^ve  her  free  from  ori- 
ginal sin,  vii.  283 ;  saying  attributed 
to  her  respecting  the  descent  of  grace 
into  the  soul,  iiL  295. 

Magdalene,    idolatrous    addresses 

to,  vi.  259. 
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llisry,  princess  dowager  of  Orange,  dedi- 
cation to,  Yiii.  3. 

of  Rheimt,  see  Cases  tf  CcmseUnee. 

Mas  John^  viii.  593. 

Mnss^  in  what  language  it  might  be  said, 
Ti.  604. 

Massey  (Isaac)  put  into  Taylor's  living, 

Masters  of  families,  their  duties,  iti.  129 ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by,  142. 

Material  cau«e  of  gooid  and  evil,  x.  647. 

Mather  ( Increase)  his  remarks  on  Taylor's 
conduct  in  the  ghost-story,  L  e*,  eexcvL 

Matron^  prayef  to  be  said  by,  yii.  297  iq. 

Matthews  (abp.)  patronises  BramhalJ, 
viii.  408. 

Maximianus  begs  the  prayws  of  the  chris- 
tians, iv.  70. 

Maxtmhtms,  his  mshappy  end,  iL  590. 

Menl$f  rules  for  conduct  of,  vii.  614. 

Meaning,  good,  pretence  of,  a  temptation, 
ii.  213. 

Menns  and  end  in  action,  must  be  sym- 
bolical, X.  646. 

Meat  and  drink  usually  free  from  tax, 
X.  157. 

Medes  and  Persians,  laws  of,  controlled 
the  kings,  %.  177. 

Meditai  on  defined,  ii.  130  ;  is  little  prac- 
tised, 129:  enjoined  in  holy  scripture, 
132;  benefits  of  it,  ibid,  rules  for  it, 
133  »qq.  how  related  to  contemplation, 
139 ;  prayer  for  grace  of,  144 ;  suitable 
subjects  for,  on  several  days  of  week, 
vii.  615. 

Meekneu,  blessing  promif^ed  to,  ii.  396. 

MelchiadtSf  his  testimony  to  confirmation, 
v..  123,  641  sqq.  whether  he  died  a 
martyr,  13. 

Melchizedeky  bread  and  wine  offi»red  to,  a 
type  of  the  euoharist,  viii.  62. 

Mektims  removed  the  chain  from  Symeon 
stylites,  ii.  216. 

Member^  loss  of,  may  be  ordered  by  the 
laws,  X.  64 ;  member  of  Christ,  marks 
of,  iii.  2. 

Memory  of  God's  benefits,  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  conscience,  ix.  10;  memoiy  shall 
recall  everything  at  last  day,  viii  441 ; 
advantages  of  ill  memory,  iv.  273. 

Mental  reservations,  see  Reservationi, 

Merciful  are  blessed,  ii  40h 

Mercury  worshipped  by  throwing  stones, 
i.  5  ;  vL  623 ;  viii  158 ;  sUtue  o^  evil 
minister  compared  to,  510. 

Mercy,  works  of,  iii.  188 ;  miracles  of  di- 
vine mercy,  iv.  632  sqq.  subject  of  it, 
fallen  man,  633 ;  shewn,  in  suspending 
the  operation  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
635.---(l)  in  giving  us  blessings;  re- 
storing our  nature,  637,  to  be  above 
angels,  6u8  ;  compensating  our  defects, 
640  ;    turning  curses  into  blessings, 


641  ;  supplying  wants,  645 ;  making 
the  way  of  salvatbn  pleasant,  648 1 
griving  us  restraining  grace,  653,  and 
the  mercies  of  predestination,  654; 
helping  us,  against  all  reason  and  ex- 
pecution,  656 ;  making  nature  and 
chance  serve  us,  658;  so  placing  us 
that  we  never  need  sin,  660  ;  with 
many  other  blessings,  661. — (2)  in  be- 
ing ready  to  forgive,  662 — 8,  and  long 
suflering,  669  sqq. — Mercy  of  divine 
judgments,  471 ;  shewn  in  God's  good- 
ness, 472,  forbearance,  478,  and  long 
suffering,  483. — God's  mercy  will  pre- 
vail over  the  malice  of  men,  viL  476. 

MeropCf  her  answer  to  Cresphontes,  ii. 
452. 

Merula,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience, 

fieratJiiktui  and  furdyoia,  vii.  60. 

Metelli  had  their  revenge  on  Narvins, 
viii.  412. 

fi^Heuf,  alleged  derivation  o^  iL  654; 
iv.  203. 

Micare  digitis,  iv.  632. 

Middle  state  for  unbaptised  infanta  and 
heathens,  notion  of,  vii.  253,  317. 

Midwives  baptizing,  x.  859. 

Miik  and  honey  anciently  given  to  the 
new-baptized,  v.  545;  milk  brought 
with  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  altar, 
X.  407. 

Miiton  said  to  have  admired  Taylor,  L 
txxi,  the  two  men  compared,  cccxjcvOL 

Mine  and  thine  should  not  be  curiously 
distinguished  between  husband  and 
wife,  iv.  218. 

Minerva,  see  Pallas, 

Minister  of  Christ ;  his  duty,  viiL  499 ; 
is  peculiar,  and  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary christians,  500  sqq.  consists  (1) 
in  life,  505  ;  which  must  be  holy,  507  ; 
especial  lessons  for  this,  iv.  80 ;  viiL 
821,  509—18;  (2)  in  doctrine,  506; 
which  must  be  (1)  scriptural ;  i  e. 
either  found  in  scripture,  519,  accord- 
ing to  interpretation  literal,  521,  or 
mystical  and  spiritual,  524 ;  or  dedu- 
cible  therefrom,  528,  by  what  rules, 
ibid.  sqq.  (2)  grave,  not  controversial 
or  about  hard  texts,  531  sqq.  (3) 
wholesome,  534 ;  (4)  unreprovable,  535 
sqq. — Rules  and  advices  to,  in  respect 
of  personal  duty,  i  101,  prudence,  103, 
government,  104,  preaching,  107,  ca- 
techism, HI,  visitntion  of  the  sick, 
112,  sacramenta  and  public  prayera, 
113.— Ministers  whether  bound  to  re- 
ject the  impenitent  from  the  Lord'a 
aupper,  viii.  198. — ^Ministerial  office, 
divine  institution  and  necessity  of,  i.  8 
sqq.  its  powers;  binding  and  loosing, 
12 ;  preaching,  14  ;  baptizing,  24 1 
administering  Uie  holy  communion,  31 1 
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requires  ordination  firorn  Ood,  89 ;  im- 
plying a  separmtion,  43,  and  a  sancti- 
fication,  of  the  peraon,  51,  aa  a  per- 
petual order,  64 ;  may  not  be  astiuned 
at  will,  i.  etxxxi,  or  its  functions  usurp- 
ed by  civil  magiatrate,  x.  215 ;  whe- 
ther it  should  be  sought  solely  for  the 
glory  of  God,  iz.  8S  ;  whether  the  mi- 
nistrations of  an  unholy  man  are  ra- 
lid.   It.   80  sqq.   ivi,  821,   511    sqq. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  considerations  upon,  iL 
491  ;  miracles,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  tL  877 ;  falsely 
pretended  in  the  church  of  Rome,  462 ; 
are  not  multiplied  without  need,  t. 
271 ;  fidse  pretence  of  miracles,  raises 
prejudice  against  a  doctrine,  505  ;  mi- 
raculoos  gifts  do  not  prove  an  institu- 
tion temporary,  28 ;  miracles  of  diTine 
mercy,  see  Mercy. 

Miechnu  and  gemara,  iz.  447. 

Miserable  and  afflicted,  offices  and  forms 
of  prayer  for  the,  viiu  652. 

Miseries  of  man*s  life,  consideration  of, 
iil  284. 

Missais  quoted  concerning  prayer  for  the 
dead,  vi  552 ;  Judgment  between  two, 
V.  500. 

MUkra,  rites  of,  made  like  christian  cere- 
monies, i.  4;  ii.  231,  5&1. 

Mitkridate,  antidote  to  poison,  it.  815. 

Aft/re  used  by  gentile  priests,  L  4. 

Mizaldust  see  Cases  rf  Conscience. 

Modesty f  one  of  the  parts  of  christian  so- 
briety, iiu  78 ;  acts  of  it,  as  opposed  to 
curiosity,  79,  to  boldness,  81,  and  to 
un  decency,  -82. 

MolionitUe,  an  emblem  of  (Hendship, 
i.  92. 

Molocht  worship  of,  ir.  245,  498. 

Monarchy,  natural  origin  of,  x.  56;  ro- 
mish  doctrine  destructive  of,  vi.  278. 

Monastery f  children  may  not  enter,  against 
parents'  will,  x.  476. 

Monday,  meditations  for,  rii  615,  9; 
prayer  for,  642. 

Monica  (S.)  her  prayer  for  her  son,  i^ 
72 ;  her  affection  to  the  holy  eucharist, 
▼ill.  63.     See  Augustine, 

Monks  accused  falsely  in  Henry  the 
eighth's  time,  ix.  110. 

Montanists,  their  strange  imitation  of  the 
holy  eucharist,  vi.  187. 

Montanus,  disappointed  at  missing  a  bi- 
shopric, V.  510;  his  opinions  misrepre- 
sented, 892. 

Monthly  minds,  v.  511 ;  riii  407. 

Moral  actions,  what  change  can  be  made 
in  by  persuasions  of  conscience,  ix.  122. 

—  demonstration,  whether  a  sufficient 
ground  of  certainty  in  duties,  ix.  152; 
requisite  or  conditions  of,  178;  moral 


demonstration,  proring  the  christian 
reli^on  to  be  from  God.  156. 

Moral  law,  of  ten  oommsndments,  see  De- 
calogue.— Moral  precepts  and  precepts 
not  moral  in  law  of  God,  how  discern- 
ed, ix.  468 ;  moral  duties  how  inter- 
preted by  Pharisees,  viii.  250. 

theology  made  intricate  by  casu- 
istical writers,  ix.  xL  sqq. 

Morally  good  things  may  be  done  by  aa 
unregeoerate  man,  riu  866. 

Moravians  allowed  to  say  mass  in  Scla- 
Tonian  tongue,  ri.  604. 

More  (sir  T.)  would  finish  his  prayers  be- 
fore he  waited  on  the  king,  iii.  14. 

Morning  prayer  instituted  by  Abraham, 
ir.  78;  ix.  588. 

Mortal  sin,  all  sin  is  in  its  own  nature  so, 
vii.  94 ;  distinetioa  of  mortal  and  ve- 
nial sin,  in  what  sense  to  be  admitted, 
88  sqq.  is  hurtful,  as  taught  in  church 
of  Rome,  vi.  244  ;  viewed  in  relation  to 
duty  of  confession,  508. 

Mortification,  what  it  is,  it  172  ;  is  etther 
(1)  of  the  spirit  and  will,  ibid,  which 
is  needful  in  order  to  prayer,  178 ; 
degrees  of  it,  173 — 7 ;  or  (2)  of  the 
body,  178;  degrees  of  it,  179  sqq. 
cautions  respecting,  182  sqq.  rules  for, 
185  sqq.  there  is  no  law  concerning  the 
instruments  of  it,  viii.  256. 

Morton  (bp.)  helped  to  unite  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  v.  12. 

Moses,  legend  concerning  his  childhood, 
iv.  571  ;  his  condition  when  he  came 
down  from  the  mount,  viL  26 ;  mosaic 
law  and  ceremonies,  see  Ceresnmuest 
Law. 

Mother  should  nurse  her  children,  il  72 ; 
whether  she  haa  the  same  authority 
over  children  aa  the  father,  x.  498; 
prayer  of,  in  behalf  of  children,  viiL 
648;  mother  and  father  handle  chil- 
dren diffi^rently,  iii.  829. 

in  law,  marriage  with,  unlawful, 

ix.  879. 

-; of  Ood,  see  Mary  (virgin). 

Motives,  concurrence  of  two  diffi^rent  ones, 
how  affects  action  and  conscience,  ix. 
82  sqq. 

Mourners  are  blessed,  ii  895. 

Mulatas,  I  e.  half-christians,  vL  284. 

Multitude  no  test  of  truth,  v.  402;  iz. 
197  ;  dependence  on  it,  an  argument  uf 
a  wrong  cause,  v.  888 ;  ix.  484 ;  a 
multitude  is  not  to  be  excommunicated* 
V.  151. 

Murder  forbidden  in  the  Sixth  command- 
ment, q.  V. 

Murrana  (Anna)  see  Cases  qf  Comscienee. 

Music  in  churches,  x.  411. 

Myron's  counterfeit  cow,  viii.  891. 

Myrrh  put  in  wine  to  check  its  vaponrs, 
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ilk  61  ;  iv.  232;  tHL  406;  iU  import 

as  ofi<;red  by  the  wise  men  to  Christ, 

iL  86,  96. 
MjfsvH  goversed  his  family  well,  Tiii.  422. 
Mysteries  of  the  gospel  revealed  to  us  by 

the  Spirit,  iv.  SSI ;  what  the  way  to 

understand  them,  ix.  56,  75, — 'Mys- 

teriuro  meum'  &c  viiL  386. 
Mystical   seo&e   of  8cri}>ture,  viiL  624 ; 

cautions  re&p<;cung  it,  525  s^. 


N€me  called  upon  a  person,  meaning  of; 
z.  564 ;  name  of  God  being  put  upon 
a  place,  ii.  314  sq.  must  not  be  taken 
iu  Tain,  422 ;  when  added  to  another 
word,  expresses  greatness  or  excellence, 
Tiii.  76 ;  name  of  Jesus,  alleged  mys- 
tery in,  iL  104  8<^  iv.  295. 

Ifarii,  Jesus  twice  anointed  with,  iL  511, 
601. 

Na^amones  took  their  oraclea  at  the  graTCS 
of  their  lathers,  x.  46S. 

Nathtmaelt  hia  approach  to  Jesus,  IL  286, 
91 ;  the  ground  of  his  faith,  294  sq. 

Ao/iono/ judgments,  iL  593 — 8. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  see  Jssus  Christ 

Natural  religion  defined,  iL  8. 

Naturtt  law  of ;  what  it  is,  ix.  279  ;  foun- 
dation of  all  laws,  and  measure  of  their 
obligation,  307;  its  first  band,  fear, 
809 ;  its  second,  love,  314 ;  supplies 
defect  of  civil  law,  318;  sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  lesa, 
826 ;  such  acts,  not  only  unlawful,  but 
Toid,  329.  Can  be  dispensed  with,  by 
diTine  power,  333,  but  not  by  human, 
841  ;  that  the  obligation  of  a  natural 
law  ceases,  can  be  declared  only  by  the 
public  Toice,  346 ;  may  be  interpreted 
by  equity,  piety,  and  necessity,  347  ; 
decalogue  not  a  perfect  digest  of  it, 
404;  the  christian  law  alone  is  so,  408. 
See  also  *  Life  of  Christ,'  iL  7  sqq. 
Laws  of  nature  are  chiefly  three ; 
love  of  Ood,  iL  7,  of  our  neighbour,  8, 
and  of  sell;  12 ;  how  they  come  to  be 
laws,  13  ;  are  sufficient  for  happiness, 
17  ;  partly  adopted  into  relig^n,  18 ; 
imperfectly  embodied  in  law  of  Moses, 
19,  but  perfectly  in  law  of  Chriat,  20 
sqq.  instanced  in  law  of  charity,  29. 

Nature  of  man ;   its  weakness,  iv.  119; 
its  evil  state  keeps  us  in  the  necessity 
of  sinning,  viii.  268. 
Nnvis  Agrigentina,  iv.  196. 

Navy,  prayer  in  behalf  of,  viii.  660. 
Naziamen  (Gregory)  kept  silence  for  a 
whole  Lent,  iv.  282;  preferred  pru- 
dence to  fortune,  577 ;  his  testimony 
against  transubstantiation,  vi.  149,  205, 
585,  90,  and  in  behalf  of  conflrmation, 
T.  641. 


Neapolitan  shepherd,  uneasy  at  having 
broken  the  Lent  fast,  ix.  695. 

Necessity  is  the  band,  and  the  solution,  of 
a  law,  X.  33 ;  only  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity or  great  charity  may  we  follow 
an  opinion  relying  on  a  slender  pro- 
bability, ix.  194. — Necessity  of  sin- 
ning, what  places  and  keeps  us  in,  viiL 
268 ;  necessity  of  coming  out  of  this 
state,  270.  in  what  degree  this  is  to  ba 
effected,  274,  and  by  what  means,  278 ; 
how  to  be  contented  under  violent  ne- 
cessities, iii.  105. 

Nectarius  abrogated  the  office  of  the  pub- 
lic penitentiary  priest,  vL  531. 

Needful  to  salvation,  few  things  held  to  be 
so  by  the  primitive  church,  vL  435. 

Negative  argument  ixom  scripture,  how 
far  valid,  ix.  634  ;  negative  precepts  of 
Christ,  always  obligatory,  660. — See 
Affirmative. 

Negligence  no  excuse,  x.  29. 

Negotiation  or  civil  contract,  how  far  de- 
pends OB  law  of  God,  or  of  man,  iiL 
130 ;  rules  for,  ibid,  should  be  regu- 
lated by  christian  simplicity,  iv.  620 ; 
in  case  of  doubt  therem,  how  we  should 
act,  X.  508. 

Neighbour,  rules  for  intercourse  with,  viL 
614;  of  doing  good  to,  and  speaking 
good  of,  in  preparation  for  the  holy 
communion,  viiL  120,  2. 

Nephew,  L  e.  grandson,  see  OrandckiU 
dren. 

Nero,  his  unworthy  amusements,  iiL  12, 
and  poor  ambition,  96;  he  and  other 
persecutors  of  Christianity  came  to  ut^ 
timely  end,  ii.  590 ;  his  mother  prayed 
her  son  might  be  emperor,  iv.  60. 

New  birth  in  baptism,  iL  234,  60 ;  new 
creature,  and  new  man,  descriptions  of 
repentance,  viL  72;  new  creation  in 
Christ,  v.  615  ;  new  doctrines  brought 
in  by  church  of  Borne,  vL  452. 

Newton  hall,  the  house  where  Taylor  kept 
school,  L  xscviii, 

Nieasius  Mechliniensis,  became  blind,  but 
learned,  iv.  640. 

Nieene  council,  remarks  on  enlargement 
of  creed  at,  v.  895 — 404;  the  second, 
decreed  for  worship  of  images,  vi.  216, 
and  was  for  that  reason  condemned  by 
council  of  Francfort,  614. 

Nieetas  Patricius  laid  aaide  his  anger  at 
night,  ii.  435. 

Nicholson  (William,  afterwards  bp.)  ac- 
count of;  L  ccIvUl  kept  school  with 
Taylor,  xtviiL 

Nicias,  his  superstition,  iv.  112. 

Nicodenuu,  his  conversation  with  Jeans, 
iL  308. 

Nicoku  the  deacon  falsely  accused  of  a 
vile  heresy,  v.  390. 
e2 
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Nicomedia,  son  of  the  king  of,  his  chas- 
tity»  iii.  66  ;  ir.  558. 

Nicoitt  his  statue  fell  on  the  penon  who 
scourged  it,  ix.  284. 

Niecei  and  uncles,  intermarriage  of,  for- 
bid<ien  by  human  law,  not  by  law  of 
nature,  ix.  380. 

Nighlt  mcdiutions  for,  riL  616. 

Niie,  *  Draw  as  from  Nile,'  viii.  122. 

Ninevis  or  Nymensi*,  the  Diret  of  our 
Lord's  parable,  ii.  570. 

Ninth  commandment  expounded,  ii.  445, 
ninth  article  of  church  of  England,  see 
England. 

Nintu,  his  monument,  iii.  452,  and  in- 
scription, 272. 

yl^oy  aySfiiifia,  fre.  ii.  235. 

Nitria,  monk  of,  giving  away  at  last  his 
tt-stament,  iii.  193 ;  two  of  them  gare 
their  goods  to  the  poor  in  different 
wnys,  ii.  416  ;  none  of  them  would  ac- 
cept a  present  of  raisins,  180. 

NoaJi,  his  prayer  in  the  ark,  iv.  73  ;  said 
to  have  kept  a  festival  to  God,  a  me- 
morial of  the  creation,  ix.  456. 

Northampton^  earl  and  countess  o^  men- 
tioned, L  xxxi-ii.  ii.  283. 

Norwegian*  not  able  to  gel  wine,  ix.  564 ; 
allowed  to  consecrate  in  bread  only,  ri. 
276 ;  ix.  545,  60. 

Notes  of  the  ctiurch,  see  Church, 

Novatiang,  their  doctrine  concerning  sin 
after  baptism,  ii.  363  ;  vii  395,  404. 

Noxa  caput  sequitur,  vii.  269. 

Numa  said  he  received  his  laws  from  the 
goddess  Egeria,  x.  120. 

Nursing  children,  duty  of,  in  imitation  of 
the  Virgin  mother,  ii  72. 

Oath,  in  what  cases  allowed  by  heathens, 
and  JewK,  ii.  423,  and  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  424  ;  whether  promissory  oaths, 
425.  or  assertory,  4216  ;  cautions  re- 
specting each  kind,  427  sq.  we  are 
under  oath  to  God,  iv.  401 ;  king  sub- 
ject to  his  own  oath,  x.  1 78 ;  oath  not 
to  speak  to  father  or  mother  annulled, 
514  ;  oath  of  repentance  should  be  ac- 
cepted, viiL  139;  oaths  between  chris- 
tians and  heathen!!,  ix.  253  ;  oaths  ilis- 
pensed  with  in  church  of  Rome,  vi.  274; 
common  swearing  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  294. 

Obedience  (1)  to  God,  a  christian  virtue, 
ii.  106 ;  enjoined  in  first  command- 
ment, 414 ;  shewn  to  be  genuine,  by 
four  tests,  108 — 11;  cautions  respect- 
ing small  disobediences,  112—4;  (2) 
to  mail ;  is  a  greater  inKtance  of  hu- 
mility than  obeying  God  immediately, 
123;  rules  and  measures  of  it,  115 — 
22  i  acts,  duties,  and  degrees  of  it,  iii. 
116 — 22;   is  to  be  paid  according  to  i 


what  is  commanded,  not  according  to 
what  is  best,  x.  62  ;  should  be  prompt 
and  unquestioning,  riii  453;  adrao- 
tages  of  it,  841 — ^9  ;  best  conttfvatory 
of  charity,  truth,  and  peace,  3^9; 
prayer  for  it,  ii  124;  iii  139 ;  ia  a 
wife's  first  duty,  iv.  227  ;  obedience  of 
monks  foolishly  tested,  x.  520  ;  whidh 
more  guilty,  he  who  commands  a  sin, 
or  he  who  sins  in  obedience,  573. 

Obnoxious,  in  the  sense  of  subject,  or  out* 
wardly  responsible,  viii  213. 

0-BrazUe,  or  the  enchanted  island,  cu- 
rious Irish  legend  respecting,  vi  318. 

Occasions  of  sin,  whether  we  must  qnit 
all  such,  if  we. would  communicate, 
viii.  168. 

Offence  should  be  careftiUy  avoided  hj  the 
newly  married,  iv.  216. 

Offerings  to  God,  when  foitable  and  ae- 
cepUble,  ii  323. 

Offices^  collection  of,  viii.  671 ;  remai^ 
upon,  i  ccxUf. 

Officious  lie,  i  e.  intended  to  do  good  to 
another,  ix.  231. 

Old  age,  examples  of,  iii  818 ;  repent- 
ance in,  how  to  be  dealt  with,  vii  217. 

— >  testament,  not  every  thing  Uiere  done 
is  warrant  for  ua,  ix.  484;  nor  ita 
church  government  a  pattern  for  ours, 
X.  269. 

Olive  chosen  by  Minerva,  yiii  169  ; 
ix.  XX. 

Omnipoteney  of  God  appealed  to  by  main- 
tainers  of  transubstantiation,  vi  100. 

6fioo^tos,  the  word  objected  to  by  some 
of  old,  V.  401  ;  not  justly  rejected  be- 
cause not  in  scripture,  ix.  637. 

O^Nial  (iir  Phelim)  his  character  and 
doings,  i  Ixxxv,  xcviU.  viii  415. 

OpinioHt  simple  error  in,  innocent,  v.  511 ; 
how  far  the  church  or  governors  may 
act  to  restrain  false  or  difiering  opini- 
ons, 531 ;  toleration  of  them  does  not 
endanger  religion,  534.  Probable  opi- 
nion, and  safe  to  follow,  what  con- 
stitutes, according  to  Romiah  writen, 
vi.  246;  of  two  opinions  equally 
probable,  one  may  be  safer  than  the 
other,  ix.  181 ;  an  opinion  speculatively 
probable,  not  always  practically  the 
same,  182;  when  two  opinions  seem 
equally  probable,  how  determine  be- 
tween them,  1 89 ;  an  opinion  relying 
on  very  slender  probability,  not  to  be 
followed  except  in  case  of  great  necea- 
sjty,  or  charity,  194;  assent  given  to 
one  side  of  a  probable  opinion,  may 
upon  confidence  of  the  sentence  of 
another,  be  deposed,  212 ;  in  what  case 
one  may  in  a  probable  matter  answer 
against  his  own  opinion,  217  ;  a  guide 
of  souls  may,  in  a  caae  only  prol^le. 
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yield  his  opinion  to  conscience  of  peni- 
tent, 218. 

OrtUr  and  degree  whether  distinguished, 
y.  105  sqq. 

Ordination  of  ministers,  from  God  him- 
self, i.  39  sqq.  implies  a  separation  of 
the  person,  43,  and  a  giving  him  the 
requisite  graces,  51 ;  power  of  ordina- 
tion given  to  apostles,  v.  25,  and  so  to 
bishops,  110;  whether  to  them  only, 
118. 

Orehtilla,  see  Ca$€i  of  Conscience, 

Otigen  thought  future  punishment  not 
eternal,  iv.  567 ;  misunderstood  a  text 
of  scripture,  viil  523  ;  S.  Hierome's 
judgment  of  him,  525. 

Original  sin,  a  subject  much  disputed, 
vii.  495  ;  sixteen  opinions  concerning 
it,  510 ;  account  of  it,  ii.  101,  vii.  497  ; 
existence  of  it  confessed,  ibid,  how  it 
bears  on  doctrine  of  anabaptists,  v.  546 ; 
vii.  523;  the  doctrine  explained  and 
proved  out  of  scripture,  243  ;  effect 
of  Adam*s  sin  on  his  posterity,  249 
sqq.  303,  498,  545  ;  whether  it  made 
us  heirs  of  damnation,  252,  316,  or  na- 
turally and  necessarily  vicious,  257  ; 
whether  it  is  in  us  any  thing  more  than 
an  imputed  sin,  and  how  it  is  so,  309  ; 
objections  against  this  doctrine,  con- 
sidered, 263,  518  ;  whether  it  is  against 
Rom.  V.  524 ;  how  God  visits  fathers' 
sins  on  children,  270,  569 ;  true  causes 
of  men*s  wickedness,  275  ;  freedom  of 
"choice  remained  after  Adam's  fall,  279, 
506  ;  so  the  fathers  said,  313  ;  advices 
respecting  this  doctrine,  284  ;  teach- 
ing of  antiquity  herein,  319;  Tay- 
lor's doctrine  whether  against  ninth 
article  of  church  of  England,  543; 
the  article  expounded,  331  ;  Calvinist 
doctrine ;  supralapsarian,  500,  and  sub- 
lapsarian,  501  sq.  other  collateral  er- 
rors, 505 ;  whether  concupiscence  is 
original  sin,  558 — 68,  or  is  sin  at  all, 
573  sqq.  whether  sin  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man,  ibid. — Ueber's  remarks 
upon  the  controversy,  L  xUv,  sqq.  Lex, 
sqq.  clxjcxvHi.  sqq. 

Originals,  see  Scripture. 

Orinda,  see  Philips. 

Orme*s  life  of  Owen,  and  his  remarks  on 
Jeremy  Taylor  therein,  L  xxxiL 

Ormond  (James,  marquess,  afterwards 
duke  of)  patronizes  Taylor,  i.  xciii. 
who  reporu  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
university  of  Dublin,  xcie.  sq.  asks 
him  for  the  see  of  Dromore,  xcix,  and 
describes  the  state  of  his  dioceses, 
ci. — iv. — See  Dedteation,  Letters. 

(duchess  of)  see  Dedication. 

Oseney  (William  of)   see   Cases  of  Con- 


Osseni  reckoned  among  heretics,  v.  898 ; 
Uught  to  pray  with  obscure  words,  vi. 
213. 

Osvnf  gained  a  victory  after  prayer  and 
vow,  ii.  481. 

Otho  Frisingensia,  his  statement  concern- 
ing purgatory,  vi,  197,  559. 

Oufihtred  (William)  his  intercourse  with 
Evelyn,  L  cc/xxvi.  viii. 

Oxford,  story  of  an  alderman  of,  vii.  577. 


Pachomius,  his  praise  of  obedience,  viii. 
339. 

Ptfifo- baptism,  see  Baptism  of  infants. 

Page  ( William)  two  persons  of  that  name, 
i.  ccliv. 

Pain,  one  of  the  four  cords  which  tie  the 
heart  of  man,  iv.  337. 

Paiiadius  troubled  ccncernii.g  his  unpro- 
fiuble  life,  x.  648. 

Pallas  chose  the  olive,  ix.  xx. 

Pal/avicini,  Taylor's  judgment  of  his 
works,  i.  IxxxiiL 

Paneirone,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Panic  terrors,  whether  preachers  may  af* 
fright  men  with,  ix.  99. 

Pannonian  bear,  vicious  person  compared 
to,  iv.  544. 

Paphnutius  suffering  the  maiming  of  his 
body,  for  his  faith,  iv.  147,  464;  he 
and  S.  Ephrem  reported  to  have  con- 
verted two  harlots  to  a  holy  life,  ii  223. 

wapdfioffis,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Paradise,  meaning  of,  viil  552 ;  see  Inter- 
mediate state  of  the  soul. 

birds  of,  christians  compared  to, 

vii.  517. 

Paralytic  persons,  method  for  cure  of, 
ix.  357. 

irapdirrttfM,  meaning  of,  vii.  94. 

Pardon,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  divine 
mercy,  iv.  636,  62  sqq.  there  is  no  sin 
but  with  repentance  may  be  pardoned, 
vii.  390 ;  of  pardon  of  sins  committed 
after  baptism,  393;  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining pardon;  doctrine  and  practice 
of  primitive  church  in  this  article,  395  ; 
not  given  to  all  sins  in  this  life,  ii.  371 ; 
not  to  the  sin  against  the  holy  Ghost, 
vii.  404.  How  to  be  obtained  for  ha- 
bitual sins,  150—88;  objections  sgainst 
Taylor's  doctrine,  considered,  188 — 
209 ;  the  doctrine  reduced  to  practice, 
209  sqq.  pardon  given  only  so  far  as 
sin  is  cured,  iv.  100  sq.  vii.  178;  viii. 
290 ;  is  bestowed  in  baptism,  ii.  235  ; 
L  e.  in  infants,  of  original  sin,  261  ; 
perfect  pardon  of  sins  not  given  in  this 
world  after  the  great  efflux  of  it  in  our 
first  regeneration,  372 ;  when  uncertain, 
iv.  543 ;  whether  may  be  gained  by  a 
death- bed    repent auce,   vii.    223    sqq. 
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prajer  for,  iiL  884  ;  riil  678.  Romitb 
doctrine  respecting  pardons,  ri.  285. 
— King  can  pardon  criminal,  x.  181 ; 
in  what  cases  he  may  Justly  do  so,  182. 

Parentt  should  be  honoured,  and  how,  it 
438;  why  they  lore  their  children,  i. 
86 ;  fathers  and  mothers  love  their 
children  differently,  iii.  329  ;  their  da- 
ties,  126;  power  and  authority,  jl 
45 1  —500 ;  see  FaOur,  Mother,  Children. 
Prayer  to  be  used  by  parents,  iiL  142. 

Parermeneuta  reckoned  among  heretics, 
▼.  898. 

Parishet,  history  of,  t.  178  ;  x.  277. 

Parisian  massacre,  i.  74. 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  sermon  at  opening 
of,  TuL  sa. 

Paroeciot  or  diocese,  t.  102,  10. 

Parricide,  no  law  against  in  ancient 
Rome,  Tii.  848 ;  law  respecting  it  in 
Venice,  iz.  199. 

Parsons  (F.)  gains  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope,  viii.  467. 

■  (sir  William)  a  puritan  leader,  L 

cxvL 

Part  of  our  daty,  when  we  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  do,  ix.  566. 

Parysatis  loses  at  play  to  her  son  on  pur- 
pose, X.  597. 

Paschal  Iamb,  tjrpe  of  the  eucharist,  viiL 
62 ;  paschal  wax,  a  sacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  Ti.  267. 

Passion  must  not  be  mistaken  for  con- 
science, ix.  86 ;  Tiolence  of,  not  an  ex- 
cuse for  evil  act,  viL  378 ;  mastery  of, 
needful  for  understanding  the  scripture, 
viiL  878,  and  as  a  sign  of  growth  in 
grace,  iv.  504 ;  simulating  a  passion, 
whether  lawful,  x.  129  ;  'passions'  of 
apostles,  spurious,  tL  140. — Passion  of 
Christ,  see  Jesus  Christ 

Passooer,  Christ  celebrates  the,  il  606. 

Pastor,  bishop  so  called,  t.  93. 

Patience,  pracUce  of,  in  sickness,  iiL 
858—64,  viii.  677,  or  affliction,  688 ; 
constituent  or  integral  parts  of  pa- 
tience, iii.  812. 

Patriarchal  society  and  authority,  ii.  9  sq. 

Patrick  (5.)  said  to  have  consecrated 
many  churches,  &c.  viii.  419. 

Pairoclus  killed  his  friend  in  anger,  iiL 
198. 

Patrons  of  livings,  duty  of,  iL  346. 

Paul  (S.)  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, iL  470  ;  whether  in  Rom.  vii.  he 
describes  himself,  viii.  266;  his  doc- 
trine does  not  contradict  that  of  S. 
James,  284;  his  disagreement  with 
S.  Barnabas,  277  ;  hymn  for  conversion 
of,  viL  657. 

•^— —  the  hermit,  his  cheerful  and 
pleasant  conversation,  iv.  291. 

Paula   Romana,    her   immoderate   grief 


at  the  loss  of  her  children,  iii.   107, 
447. 

Pauliciani  reckoned  among  heretict,  r. 
898. 

PauUnus  returns  thanks  for  a  present  of 
sackcloth,  iL  181 ;  sold  himself  to  sla- 
very to  redeem  a  young  man  to  his  mo- 
ther, iiL  198. 

Peace,  way  of,  viL  18  sqq.  diffisrent  wa3r8 
of  striving  af\er,  viiL  864;  peace-makers 
are  blessed,  iL  404 ;  peace  through  the 
world  at  birth  of  Christ,  82 ;  signs  of 
true  peace  of  conscience,  ix.  32. 

Pedanius  Secundus,his  death  how  avenged, 
TiL  570. 

Peers  (Richard)  a  pupil  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, L  xxir. 

Ptirs,  Piers,  or  Pierce  (Thomas)  his 
controversy  with  Baxter,  L  IxxxOL 
cclxxxviiL 

Pelagia  (S.)  killed  herself  to  escape  de- 
filement, X.  89. 

Pelagian  doctrine  concerning  original  sin, 
baptism,  &c  iL  261 — 3,  viL  31,  317; 
ninth  article  of  church  of  England  di- 
rected against  it,  18 ;  history  of  the 
name,  327  sq. 

Penal  laws,  x.  o4 — 153 ;  maybe  in  chris- 
tian states,  even  to  loss  of  life,  64; 
may  oblige  the  person  to  sufier,  even 
before  sentence,  72.  ^For  other  par- 
ticulars, see  vol.  X.  Table  of  Contents;) 
if  obscure,  how  to  be  interpreted, 
510. 

Penance  ecclesiastical,  or  fruits  of  re- 
pentance, viL  423  sqq.  usefVil  minis- 
tries thereto  are,  contrition,  424,  confes- 
sion, 438,  and  satisfactions,  common- 
ly called  penances,  463,  such  as  sor- 
row, corporal  afflictions,  prayers,  alms, 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  restitu- 
tion, 465 — 70  ;  penances  and  corporal 
austerities,  practice  of,  485 ;  penance 
for  certain  sins  before  communion,  du- 
ration of,  viiL  179;  whether  penance 
may  be  ei^oined  on  a  prince,  x.  305 ; 
Taylor  said  to  have  enjoined  penance 
to  a  lady,  i.  xjr.  Romish  doctrine  re- 
specting penances,  vL  232,  is  danger- 
ous, 241. 

Penitent,  marks  of  a  true,  iii.  207 ;  viL 
433  ;  penitent  thief,  his  case  whether  a 
warrant  for  a  death-bed  repentance,  i v. 
406  ;  see  Repentance,  Conscience  of 
penitent,  guide  of  souls  may  yield  his 
own  probable  opinion  to,  ix.  218. — 
Penitents,  i.  e.  persons  under  penance,' 
not  admitted  to  holy  communion,  L  35 ; 
what  is  sufficient  to  admit  them  theretoi, 
viiL  195. 

Penitential  hymns,  viL  661,  litanies,  vui. 
696,  and  prayers,  viL  81,  148,  236— 
40,  490  ;  viiL  205. 
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Ptnitentiary  prieit  abolished  bj  Necta- 
rius,  tL  531. 

PentecoMt,  tee  Whitsunday, 

Peopfet  obligation  of  law  does  not  depend 
on  its  acceptance  by,  x.  50. 

Percy  (bp.)  said  to  hare  replaced  Tay- 
lor's remains  in  their  own  vault,  L 
cxxu 

Perfection  and  repentance,  the  two  doc- 
trines compatible,  vii  36  sqq. 

Perfectionitts,  sect  of,  i.  IxxxL  Hi.  cclxxxvu, 

Pericfei  ctime  to  a  wedding  gaily  dressed, 
iL  6^',  when  refuted  in  argument, 
could  appear  to  have  the  best,  vi.  7  ; 
his  happy  reflection  on  his  death-bed, 
JL  182. 

Perjury  forbidden  by  the  third  command- 
ment, iL  422 ;  duration  of  penance  for, 
Tiii.  179. 

PermistioH  of  that  which  Christ  forbids, 
whether  ever  lawful,  iz.  476  sqq.  x. 
581. 

Pero,  how  she  nourished  her  father  when 
starving,  jl  79. 

Perplexed  conscience,  case  of,  ix.  267. 

PenecuHom  for  religious  opinion,  by  whom 
first  preached,  v.  353,  and  practised, 
525 ;  persecution  for  righteousness* 
sake,  a  blessing,  ii.  406. 

PetHveranee  needftU  to  a  true  fervour  and 
zeal,  iv.  166,  and  for  success  in 
prayer,  M  sqq. 

Persians  prefer  a  charitable  lie  to  a 
hurtful  truth,  x.  120;  thehr  practice 
with  the  noblest  slave,  iv.  245;  Per- 
sian who  killed  a  lion  to  save  life  of  his 
prince,  617 ;  Persians  at  Strymon,  487. 

Perverse  conscience,  is  like  deformity  of 
body,  ix.  49. 

Pestilence,  prayer  in  time  of.  Hi.  246. 

Peter  (S.)  wept  as  often  as  he  heard  the 
cock  crow,  iL  610,  iv.  463;  all  bishops 
are  his  successors,  v.  42  ;  commission 
given  to  him,  462,  how  interpreted  by 
church  of  Rome,  ix.  66Z ;  conomand 
given  him  to  kill  and  eat,  v.  499 ;  why 
he  sufl^sred  himself  to  be  reproved  by 
S.  Paul,  X.  104. 

Petty  (sir  William)  his  favourable  offer 
to  Taylor,  i.  Ixxix. 

Phaetk<m  would  have  been  carefbl  alter 
his  fall,  viiL  167. 

Pharisees,  righteousness  of^  IL  418;  viii. 
249  sqq.  their  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  imitated 
by  church  of  Rome,  vL  495. 

Pharaoh  had  the  law  of  nature  to  guide 
him,  ix.  297 ;  bow  God  hardened  his 
heart,  iv.  481. 

Pidal,  meaning  of,  mistaken  by  Taylor, 
iv.  672. 

Philagrius,  his  thankful  address  to  God, 
iiL  398. 


PkiUppicus  caused  images  of  first  six 
synods  to  be  taken  down,  v.  501. 

PhiHps(MTs,  Katherine)  known  as  *  Grin- 
ds,* L  IxxiiL  Taylor's  Discourse  of 
Friendship  addressed  to  her,  ibid,  con- 
jectured by  Heber  to  have  written  the 
treatise  on  Artificial  Handsomeness, 
Ixi. 

Philistines,  their  offering  of  golden  mice 
and  emerods,  accepted  by  God,  ix.  124. 

^ik6\oy^s,  see  Koy6^aj. 

Philopatmen  crafty  in  war,  iv.  625. 

Philosophy,  tradition  that  the  Greeks  were 
saved  by,  v.  437 ;  ix.  620. 

Philotimus,  the  charge  he  gave  his  son,  x. 
468. 

Phoeion  advises  Athenians  not  to  be  hasty 
in  revolt,  iii.  197  ;  x.  81 ;  encourages 
a  timorous  Greek  condemned  to  £e, 
iv.  462. 

Photius  gave  presbyters  commisiion  to 
confirm,  v.  124. 

^pirniM  ffapKhs  expounded,  viL  388. 

Phryne,  her  inscription  on  the  gates  of 
Thebes,  iv.  246. 

Physic,  a  prayer  on  taking.  iiL  365. 

Physicians  should  go  by  probabilities,  ix. 
215 ;  their  duties  in  regard  of  desperate 
eases,  iiL  182 ;  duties  of  patient  to- 
wards physician,  357  :  their  falsehoods 
groverbiiS,  x.  104;  tiiey  were  servants 
1  ancient  Rome,  232. 

Picqueering,  vii.  385. 

Picture  of  God,  whether  it  is  lawful  to 
make,  ix.  420  sqq.  or  to  worship  God 
thereby,  429  i  pictures  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  wronfrly 
allowed  in  church  of  Rome,  vL  2179 
633  sq.  picture  or  image  of  Christ, 
639 ;  ix.  423  ;  see  Image.  History  of 
the  use  of  pictures  in  churches,  iL  421, 
vL  215,  X.  406. 

Piety  needful  to  make  us  fit  intercessors 
for  others,  iv.  70;  piety  to  parents,  x. 
460  sqq. 

Pigeons,  medicinal  use  of,  ix.  857. 

Pilate,  Jesus  taken  before,  iL  611  sqq. 
674  sqq.   his  unhappy  end,  679. 

Pile,  see  Cross, 

Pilgrimages  recommended  by  church  of 
Rome,  bn^  not  by  ancient  writers,  vL 
192,  537. 

Pillar  of  truth,  the  church  so  called,  vi. 
847. 

PUot  (Jewish)  would  not  guide  his  ship 
on  the  sabbath,  ix.  581. 

Pittacus  had  a  passionate  wife,  iiL  98. 

Pius  the  fourth,  his  creed  represents  the 
Roman  church  as  the  mother  of  all 
churches,  vL  457. 

the  fifth,   his  proceedings  against 

queen  Elizabeth,  viiL  465,  and  in  the 
Venetian  cause^  466. 
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Plague,  thuikigiTing  After  recorery  from, 
Tiii.  698. 

PlatOt  they  that  rap  witb,  are  well  tbe 
next  dtijt  il  538 ;  W.  198  ;  bis  life  bow 
MTed  in  Egina,  x.  46 ;  hit  doctrine  re- 
■pecting  princes  lying,  120.  See  Dso- 
gene*. 

Platonic  friendship  and  lot^,  L  81. 

Ploff,  see  Cardt. 

Pleasure,  one  of  the  foar  cords  that  tie 
man's  heart,  ir.  887  ;  pleasure  sen- 
sual, iii  44,  and  spiritual,  45 ;  worldly 
pleasure  no  proper  instrument  of  fe- 
licity, iw,  181  ;  pleasure  of  sin,  con- 
sidered, 288  sqq. 

Pleiadet,  a  law  of  many  parts  compared 
to,  X.  521. 

Plenty  no  proper  instrument  of  felicity, 
ir.  181,  92  sqq. 

w^corc^fo,  see  Covetoueneet. 

Pliny  the  younger,  how  ha  foiled  a  ma- 
licious attempt,  iv.  582. 

PHeUmax,  his  country  suffered  great  eril 
from  keeping  him  in  banishment,  x.  60. 

Plotinut,  answer  of  the  oracle  respecting 
his  suul,  L  ecexh. 

Poeock  said  by  his  parishioners  to  be  no 
latinist,  L  clu 

Pedamvut  following  his  master  through 
snow,  u.  48. 

Poena,  use  of  the  word,  z.  99  sq. — damni 
and  sensus,  yIL  1 7,  644. 

Patnitentia^  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word,  Tii  6$  sq. 

Poggiue  k  partial  historian,  x.  119. 

Polemo  travelled  in  wickedness,  but  nerer 
dwelt  there,  iv.  584. 

PoUujc  an  example  of  brotherly  firiendship, 
L  82,  5. 

Pdtfcarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  v.  66, 

Piilycraietf  daughter,  dream  of,  iii.  801. 

Polydamae  crushed  by  fall  of  a  cave,  iiL 
842. 

Polygamy,  evils  of,  iL  9. 

Polynicet  says  there  is  danger  to  one  walk- 
ing in  an  enemy's  country,  iv.  98. 

Polypus,  wanting  prey,  devours  its  own 
anns,  iv.  285. 

Pompey  congratulated  on  his  sickness, 
iii.  819. 

Pomponius  Atticus  chose  rather  to  die  than 
live,  iiL  848. 

Ponere  sepem  legi,  see  Sepem, 

woiniplai  threatened  in  scripture,  vii.  126. 

Pontifex,  a  name  given  to  bishops,  v.  95. 

Poor,  careless  of  little  things,  iv.  586. 

Pope,  adherence  to,  whether  a  note  of  the 
church,  vL  878 ;  not  infallible  in  .ex- 
pounding scripture  or  resolving  ques- 
tions, V.  462 — 88. — Church  of  Rome 
claims  for  the  pope,  universal  bishop- 
ric, vi.  218,  power  to  declare  articles  of 
faith,  452  sqq.  to  dispense  with  laws  of 


Ood,  276,  ix.  ix,  560,  and  of  nature, 
848  sqq.  to  depose  princes,  viii.  483 ; 
and  many  claim  for  him  all  ecclesi- 
astical and  temporal  government,  x. 
200. — Moral  character  of  popes,  iv. 
497  ;  first  preachers  of  persecution,  v. 
858  ;  many  of  them  notorious  heretics, 
476  ;  pope  and  council,  their  authority 
re>pectively,  448,  vL  864,  465;  why 
the  clergy  set  the  pope  above  councils, 
V.  10,  462. 

Poppies  of  Caicus,  pleasures  of  sin  com- 
pared to,  iv.  240. 

Popular  governments,  origin  o^  x.  56. 

Poreia,  her  fortitude,  i.  94. 

Porphyry  says  that  now  Jesus  is  honour- 
ed, the  gods  can  give  no  help,  ix. 
162. 

Portuise^  vL  218. 

Posidonius  bore  pain  well,  iii.  818. 

Positive  laws  of  Christ  cann.it  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  human  power,  ix  558. 

Possibility  of  keeping  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  vii  25. 

PostuXanda,  or  things  to  be  prayed  for 
(part  of  tbe  Oolobn  Grove)  viL 
626  sqq. 

Posture  in  prayer,  ii.  481,  and  in  re- 
ceiving the  holy  eucharist,  viii  224. 

Potamhis,  his  voluntary  imprisonment  by 
way  of  penance,  x.  74. 

PotMnus,  his  answer  to  the  unbaptiKed 
president,  iv.  581. 

Poverty,  how  to  be  contented  under,  iii 
101 ;  advantages  of,  205 ;  poverty  in 
spirit,  blessedness  of,  ii.  892. 

Powell  (sir  John)  a  pupil  of  Taylor,  L 
xxix,  his  epitaph,  eclx. 

Power  of  God  can  dispense  with  law  of 
nature,  ix  383. 

supreme  civil,  is  absolute,  x.  161 ; 


bound  by  laws  of  God,  175 ;  how  far 
by  laws  of  man,  176  sqq.  none  may 
rebel  against  it,  185 ;  is  over  persons 
and  causes  ecclesiastical,  200,  with 
power  of  coercion,  228,  and  jurisdic- 
tion even  in  causes  internal  and  spi- 
ritual, 249,  power  to  convene  and  dis- 
solve synods,  254,  and  external  judg- 
ment in  causes  of  faith,  256 ;  but  must 
rule  ecclesittstical  causes  by  ministry 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  259  ;  may  not 
be  excommunicated,  299 ;  its  consent 
needful  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  808; 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  contrast- 
ed, 268,  819.— Siee  King, 

Practical  judgment  should  be  sure  and 
evident,  ix.  50. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  binds  kings,  x.  177. 

Praise  is  not  always  flattery,  iv.  808  s 
praising  an  action,  is  partaking  it,  x. 
576. 

Pratinus,  tee  Cases  rf  Conscience* 
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Projftr^  what  it  is,  il   464;    a  reraedj 
against  temptatioD,  227,  and  against 
the  flesh,  iv.  i'65 ;  one  of  the  precepts 
which   Christ  superindaced,  li.   464; 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  seal  must  be 
shewn,  ir.  161,  8  ;  matter  of  prayer,  ii 
465,  and  manner,  L  e.  conditions ;  es- 
sential, 472,  and  accessary,  475 ;  one 
of  the  parts  of  holy  living,  iii   175  ; 
roan's  reluctance  to  it,  ibid.  ii.  173 ; 
!▼.  47,  411  ;   motives  to   prayer,  iii. 
176  ;  rules  for  the  practice  of  prayer, 
ibid,  how  to  avoid  wandering  thoughts 
in   prayer,   182  ;    signs   of  weariness 
therein,  183  ;  remedies  against  it,  184. 
Return  of  prayer,  iv.  47  sqq.  sinner's 
prayer  not  heard,  48  sqq.  conditions 
required  for  any  prayer,  51  sqq.  for  a 
good  man's  prayer,  61  ;  for  prevailing 
intercession,  70  ;  signs  of  prayer  being 
heard,  83  ;  said  by  church  of  Rome  to 
be  accepted  *  opere  opcrato,*  vi*  25 1 ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  ecclesiastical  pe- 
nance, vii.   468,   and    a    subject   for 
self-examination  before  holy  commu- 
nion, viiL  72.    Prayer  for  the   dead, 
iu.   262   sq.    vi    195   sqq.   545—53; 
and  to  the  dead,  see  Invocation.    Spirit 
of  prayer.  Spirit  of  God  why  so  called, 
342    sq.    prayer  of  Jews,   343 ;    set 
forms  of  prayer,  see  Liturgy,    Public 
prayer  bhould  be  in  a  language  under, 
stood,  vi.  210 ;  posture  in  prayer,  ii 
481. 
Frayert 
For  grace  to  spend  our  time  well,  iii. 
29 ;  holy  intention,  42 ;  imitation  of 
Christ,  ii.  48;  obedience,  124;  iii 
139;  meditation,  &c.  ii.  144;  mor- 
tification of  body  and  spirit,   188  ; 
help  under  temptation,  228 ;  fruits 
of  baptism,  276  ;   faith,  306 ;   with 
hope    and    charity,   iii.   221  ;    ho- 
liness, as  God's  temples,   ii  327 ; 
repentance  and  perseverance,  390; 
iii  231,  383;   vii  58,  9,  422,  90; 
viii  677;   spirit  of  almsgiving,  ii 
463,  of  prayer,  483,  and  of  faitting, 
490;  humility,  636;  iii   113;   pa- 
tience, 363,  viii  677;   charity,  vii. 
662 ;  temperance,  iii  111  ;  chastity, 
112;    love  of  God,  ibid,   content- 
ment,   moderation,    and    patience, 
114;  pardon,  384;   viii  678  ;  holy 
and  happy  death,  vii.  648. 
Against  fear  of  death,  viii.  678,  90 ; 
sensuality,  iii.  Ill;   pride,  vii  640 ; 
covetousness,    642 ;    gluttony    and 
drunkenness,  643;  envy,  614;  an- 
ger, 645;  weariness  iu  well-doing, 
646. 
On  the  events  of  Christ's  life  ;  the  an- 
nunciation, ii.  55  \  bearing  in  the 


womb,  62  ;  nativity,  70;  nursing  by 
the  blessed  Virgin,  81  ;  apparition 
of  angels,  91 ;  epiphany,  97 ;  cir- 
cumcision, 105;  death  of  innocents, 
and  flight  into  Egvpt,  156  ;  disputa- 
tion with  the  doctors,  159  ;  preach- 
ing of  John  the  baptist,  170;  bap- 
tism and  temptation  of  Christ,  203  ; 
first  miracle,  294  ;  cleansing  the 
temple,  313:  conversation  with  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  344  ;  first  preach- 
ing, 351  ;  heatitudes,  408  ;  miracles, 
498;  triumphant  entry,  and  be- 
trayal, 626,  7 ;  washing  the  dis- 
ciples' feet,  636  ;  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  659;  apprehension, 
668,  9;  trial  and  scourging,  679; 
passion,  iii  240  sqq.  crucifixion,  ii 
710  ;  resurrection,  729. 

On  the  divine  presence,  iii.  43 ;  ex- 
cellency of  christian  re  igion,  ii 
546 ;  certainty  of  salvation,  556 ; 
original  sin,  vii  296 ;  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 389  ;  scandal,  ii.  583 ;   di- 

•     vine  judgments,  598  ;  death,  701. 

By  kings  and  magistrates,  iii  141 ; 
subjects  under  invasion,  &c  140 ; 
masters  of  families,  &c.  142  ;  pa- 
rents for  their  children,  ibid,  married 
persons,  112  t  a  matron,  vii.  297,8; 
maiden  before  marriage,  647  ;  wife, 
new- married,  viii.  644,  or  afflicted, 
647  ;  mother,  648  ;  widow,  649  ; 
sailors,  667 ;  sick  persons,  iii.  224 — 
6,  359  sqq.  the  miserable  and  afiiict- 
ed,  viii.  652 ;  prisoners  of  various 
kinds,  662;  debtorv,  iii  143. — 
Prayer  of  Christ  at  His  baptism,  ii. 
277  :  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  iv.  73. 

In  behalf  of  the  church,  the  king,  the 
clergy,  our  relatives,  and  benefac- 
tors, iii  32,  8,  140,  4,  244  sqq.  viii 
658  sqq.  all  who  are  in  misery, 
iii  33;  the  sick,  or  dying,  227, 
436  sqq.  viii  674;  madmen,  here- 
tics, &c  672 ;  the  army  or  navy, 
viii  660. 

Before  and  after  sermon,  i  64,  7 ; 
viii.  596  sq.  before  a  journey,  iii 
229;  viii  671;  before  hearing  or 
reading  the  word  of  God,  iii  229  ; 
before  receiving  the  holy  commu- 
nion, viii.  53,  88,  for  faith,  115, 
charity,  151,  repenUnce,  205;  on 
the  morning  of  communion,  218  ;  at 
and  after  receiving,  229  sqq. — In  any 
aflaiction,  iii.  222,  3,  viii.  686 ;  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  iii.  228  ;  in  war,  fa- 
mine, or  pestilence,  246  ;  vow  to  be 
-  made  in  danger,  228. 

Pra)ers  and  thanksgivings  for  festivals, 
iii.  232,  8;  viii  610  sqq.  for  sainU' 
days,  &c.  "'  *'1^  ;  viii.  615  ;  birth- 
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day  or  day  of  baptism,  iiL  239 ;  for 
a  special  deliverance,  236,  or  bless- 
ing, 237. — Form  of  Uianksgiving, 
Tui.  692. 

Morning  and  evening  prayer,  iii.  83,  9  ; 
▼iL  639 ;  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
640  sqq.  for  a  congregation,  viii. 
576  sqq.  for  a  family,  599  sq.  Lord's 
prayer  paraphrased,  vil  627. 

Penitential  litanies,  viiL  696,  and 
prayers,  rii.  81,  122  ;  viiL  205  ;  after 
a  great  crime,  vii.  148,  or  a  long  im- 
piety, 236 — 42. 

Women,  devotions  proper  for,  viiL  639 ; 
child-birth,  prayer  for  safe,  ibid, 
thanksgiving  for,  641. 

Acts  of  adoration,  iiL  30 ;  oblation  of 
ourselves,  31 ;  faith,  224,  368  ;  hope, 
430  sqq.  viii.  688 ;  charity,  iii.  399  ; 
love  to  God,  222;  patience,  359; 
viii.  688  ;  hamility  and  modesty,  iiL 
113;  thanksgiving,  30 ;  repentance 
or  contrition,  31,  382;  viii.  687; 
resolution  of  amendment,  iii.  386 ; 
preparation  for  holy  communion  ;  of 
love,  desire,  contrition,  and  faith, 
250 ;  viii  229. 


Lord's  prayer,  used  through  all 
churches,  viii.  530 ;  to  be  used  by 
us  in  its  very  words,  v.  287  sqq.  ex- 
position of,  iL  466  sqq.  paraphrase 
of,  vii.  627. 

Family  prayer,  should  be  in  set  form, 
V.  257,  99  ;  form  of,  for  morning, 
viii.  599,  and  evening,  604. 

Prayer-book,  by  whom  compiled,  v. 
227 ;  its  excellency,  233 ;  under  what 
authority  set  forth,  234  ;  wisely 
framed,  ibid,  attacked  by  puritans  at 
Francfort,  235,  but  by  the  Roman- 
ists only  charged  with  imperfection, 

236  ;  whence  the  prayers  are  taken, 

237  ;  considered  in  deUil,  238  sqq. 
its  prayers,  239,  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, 241,  litany  and  collects,  243, 
and  communion  service,  246  ;  testi- 
monies in  its  favour,  248  ;  its  forms 
of  benediction,  249,  and  absolution, 

251  ;  contrasted  with  the  Directory, 

252  ;  treatment  it  has  received,  254. 
Praying  with  the  spirit,  in  opposition  to 

set  forms  of  prayer,  considered,  v.  263 
sqq. 

Preaching  the  gospel,  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  office  ministerial,  i.  14 — 24;  rules 
and  advices  for,  107  ;  (see  Doctrine^ 
Minister;)  whether  preachers  may  af- 
fright men  with  panic  terrors,  ix  99. 

Precarious^  L  e..  depending  on  the  will  or 
consent  of  another,  iv.  589  ;  v.  487  ; 
vL  3J7;  viiL  198;  x.  198,  514. 

Precepts  of  Jewish  law,  number  of,  L  1 IG ; 


ix.  496;  prrcepts  of  Christ,  see  A/' 
Jirmaiivei  Jesus  Christ,  Law  of  Christ. 

PredestinaiioH,  one  of  God's  great  mercies, 
iv.  654;  Christ  its  head,  viL  515,  and 
foundation,  304 ;  God's  predestination 
not  to  be  the  ground  of  our  judgment 
concerning  oar  final  condition,  iL  547 ; 
absolute  predestiiiation  first  preached 
by  S.  Augustine,  t.  483 ;  presumptu- 
ously handled  by  Eckius,  363. 

Predicaments,  the  ten  commandments 
compared  to,  ix.  vUL 

Prejndicet  a  great  but  sometimes  incul- 
pable cause  of  error,  v.  502 ;  how  it 
operates,  508;  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  conscience,  ix.  36. 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  x.  180. 

Presbyter  distinct  from  bishop,  T.  24; 
part  of  the  office  of  apoetle,  44 ;  some- 
times called  apostle,  45 ;  gave  assistance 
and  counsel  to  bishop,  70,  bnt  without 
impairing  his  jurisdiction,  185 ;  S. 
Hierome's  statement  on  this  point  con- 
sidered, 70  sqq.  the  names  how  far  in- 
terchanged, 88  ;  might  not  without 
episcopiJ  licence  officiate,  152,  or  tra- 
vel, 160  ;  belonged  to  bishop,  175  ;  did 
not  vote  in  councils,  169,  or  help  in 
ordination  of  bishops,  102. 

Presbyterians,  their  position  and  conduct 
at  the  Restoration,  L  xcvL  sqq.  their 
want  of  integrity  and  ingenuousness, 
ccUxxix.  their  hostility  to  Taylor,  ei. 
sqq.  their  doctrine  concerning  original 
sin,  vii.  502,  refuted,  503 ;  they  place 
the  spiritual  power  above  the  civil,  x. 
200. 

Presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacrament, 
is  real,  but  spiritual,  vi.  1 1  sqq. 

of  God,  several  manners  oC  iiL 

23  ;  consideration  of,  a  chief  means  of 


resisting  temptation,  ii.  220,  and  in- 
strument of  holy  living,  iiL  22  sqq. 

Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  see 
Jesus  Christ 

Prester  John,  or  Mas  John,  viiL  533. 

Presumption,  case  of  a  sick  person  tempted 
to,  iL  690  sq.  considerations  against, 
ui.  434. 

Prevalency  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellar- 
mine's  notes  of  the  church,  vL  377. 

Preventing  grace  of  God,  iL  92. 

Pride^  a  sin  threatened  in  holy  scripture, 
viL  129 ;  pride  of  our  heart,  a  proof  of 
it3  hardness  and  wickedness,  iv.  426 ; 
pride  shewn,  in  pretending  to  be  frte 
from  pride,  506 ;  arguments  against, 
iii.  68  ;  prayer  against,  vii.  640. 

Priests^  should  be  a  distinct  order,  L  8 
sqq.  have  always  been  held  in  honour, 
ibid,  priests  and  kings  called  gods,  v. 
1 1 ;  christian  priesthood  when  consti- 
tuted, ix.  537 ;  christian  priests  forbid- 
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den  to  give  sentence  in  a  cause  of 
blood,  ix.  585  ;  marriage  of  priests,  see 
Marriage,  Gentile,  Jewish,  and  chris- 
tian priests,  alike  in  many  practices,  i. 
4. — See  Ministerial  office,  Presbyter. 

PrimislauSf  in  his  greatness,  kept  his 
country  shoes,  iii.  70. 

Primum,  Terum  ;  see  Quod, 

Princes,  what  they  team  to  do  well,  iv. 
306  ;  what  the  fit  education  for,  311  ; 
said  to  have  license  to  lie  sometimes,  x. 
120 ;  whether  a  prince  may  tolerate 
several  religions,  v.  533,  or  permit  any 
thing  forbidden  by  Christ,  ix.  476. — 
See  King. 

Principal,  see  Accessory, 

Principles,  evil,  imbibed  by  men,  a  cause 
of  their  sinning,  viii.  269. 

Priscillian,  death  of,  v.  528,  brought  credit 
to  his  doctrine,  522. 

Prisoners,  office  of  prayers  for,  viii.  662. 

Private  spirit,  they  that  pretend  to  be 
guided  Dy,  are  false  doctors,  iv.  599. 

Proaresius,  scholars  of,  would  answer  with 
deliberation,  v.  262. 

Probabilct  meaning  of,  ix.  178. 

Probability,  the  greater  destroys  the  less, 
ix.  184 ;  the  same  probability  remain- 
ing, we  may  not  change  our  practical 
sentence,  192 ;  an  opinion  resting  on 
slight  probability,  not  to  be  followed 
except  in  what  cases,  194 ;  probability 
alleged  to  be  the  only  ground  of  pro* 
testant  religion,  vi  318 ;  is  a  sufficient 
ground,  ibid.  Conjugation  of  probabili- 
ties, shewing  christian  religion  to  be 
from  Ood,  ix.  156. — Probable  argu- 
ments, their  power  separate  and  col- 
lective, 152—6;  probable  conscience, 
see  Conscience ;  probable  ignorance, 
what  it  is,  x.  621  ;  probable  opinion, 
see  Opinion. 

Procession  of  Holy  Ghost,  see  Filioque. 

Promises  should  be  made  and  kept  with 
christian  simplicity,  iv.  617  sqq.  Ro- 
mish doctrine  that  the  pope  can  release 
men  from  their  promises,  vi.  276 ; 
God's  promise,  our  best  ground  of  as- 
surance that  our  prayers  are  heard,  iv. 
83;  promises  of  Christ,  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  437. 

Prnmulgation  of  laws  needful,  to  make 
them  binding,  x.  53. 

Property,  see  Mine, 

Prophecy,  spirit  of,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vi.  377. 

Proplicls,  their  explications  of  moral  law, 
authentic,  ix.  410 ;  their  command,  a 
warrant  f  r  breaking  any  command- 
ment except  the  first,  350  ;  their  bold 
rebuke  of  kings,  no  precise  example  to 
us,  iv.  589. 

Proportion  of  faith,  see  Analogy, 


Proposition^  bread  of,  see  Skew-bread, 

Prosperity,  said  by  Aristotle  to  produce  a 
love  of  God,  iv.  476  ;  whether  a  note  of 
the  true  church,  v.  503  ;  vL  378 ;  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  considered,  iv. 
450;  prosperous  sin  should  be  sus- 
pected, vii.  212. 

Protogenes  and  Apelles  contended,  which 
could  draw  the  smallest  line,  viii.  108. 

Proverb  may  determine  a  man's  belief,  v. 
508. 

Providence  which  governs  the  world,  true 
account  of,  ix.  3. 

Provision,  that  part  of  justice  which  is 
due  from  superiors  to  inferiors,  iii  123. 

Prudence  more  useful  than  fortune,  iv. 
577 ;  distinguished  from  conscience, 
ix.  15 :  christian  prudence,  what  it  is, 
ii.  291,  iv.  573  sqq.  required  in  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  L  103  ;  was  need- 
ful to  primitive  christians,  iv.  573  ;  be- 
nefits of  it,  574 ;  how  far  a  duty,  575. 
Its  parts  and  acts  are, — to  choose  a^ 
christian  end,  ibid,  and  pursue  it  with  ' 
apt  means,  578,  have  due  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest,  679,  do  credit  to  our 
religion,  583,  recommend  our  teaching 
by  our  conduct,  588,  not  walk  alone 
and  unguided,  590,  choose  our  guide 
wel  I,  594,  and  by  what  marks  or  signs, 
595—606  ;  cautions  in  applying  these 
tests,  606  sqq. 

Prudent ;  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  pru- 
dent, ii  114;  vii  483;  viii  260;  sentence 
of  prudent  and  good  man,  though  but 
probable,  warrants  an  action,  ix.  219. 

Psalmody  in  churches,  apt  for  edification, 
x.  411. 

Psalms,  the  higher  clergy  anciently 
obliged  to  know  them  by  heart,  viii. 
507  ;  psalms  of  private  composition 
not  allowed  to  be  read  in  churches,  v. 
295. 

Psalter  (Hatton's)  i.  xxvH.  cdvH.  Psalter 
of  our  lady,  vi  253  ;  of  Jesus,  254. 

Publican,  name  of,  odious  among  Jews 
and  Greeks,  ii  334. 

Publius,  see  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Punishment,  fear  of,  the  first  and  greatest 
band  of  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  309 ; 
punishments  not  destructive,  are  me- 
dicinal, iv.  485 ;  a  man  can  inflict 
punishment  upon  himself,  x.  74  ;  pun- 
ishment imposed  by  the  judge  must  be 
submitted  to,  87  ;  when  it  may  be 
avoided,  ibid,  punishment  endured 
does  not  discharge  the  conscience,  97  ; 
whether  we  may  require  that  an  offend- 
ing brother  be  punished,  141 ;  half- 
punishments,  99 ;  future  punishments, 
iv.  39  sqq. 

Purgative  Vray  of  religion,  see  Illuminative, 

Purgatory,   one   of  the  novelties  of  tho 
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church  of  Rome,  vL  193,  543  ;  grounds 
of  it  doubtful,  194 ;  how  it  arose,  195 
tq.  545 ;  how  far  it  it  found  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  fathers,  195  sqq.  553 
tqq.  argument  against  it,  547 ;  testi- 
monies against  it,  199,  562  sqq.  sub- 
scribed at  Florence  by  some  who  con- 
denmed  it  at  home,  it.  587. 

Pusificatum  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  iL  98, 
125  ;  hymn  for,  Tii.  658. 

Puritans,  their  conduct  at  the  Restoration, 
L  xcvL  sq.  Clarendon's  judgment  of 
them,  cclxxxUc,  sqq. 

Purity  of  heart,  blessedness  of,  iL  403 ; 
purity  of  intention,  an  instrument  of 
holy  living,  iii  16. 

Purpose,  see  lUtolution, 

Pyrrho,  see  Ca»e$  of  Conscience, 

Pythagoras  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  for  joy 
at  a  mathematical  demonstration,  L 
cccxviii,  enjoined  self-examination  at 
night,  iii.  297  {  his  saying  about  truth 
and  charity,  x.  100;  his  followers 
avoided  oaths,  iL  424;  enjoined  a  se- 
paration from  the  body,  viii.  371 ;  mis- 
apprehended the  injunction  to  abstain 
from  beans,  250  ;  answer  of  a  Pytha- 
gorean woman  thereupon,  x.  88. 


Q,  or  cue,  vi.  265. 

Quadragesimal  or  Lent  fast,  see  LenL 

Quakers,  how  expound  the  articles  of  our 
faith,  viiL  525. 

Quarentana,  see  Carime, 

Quartodecimans,  why  called  heretics,  v. 
394. 

Qui  nescit  simulare,  &c  iv.  531. 

Quiet  conscience,  ix.  49. 

Quod  dubitas  ne  feceris,  vL  165.  Quod 
omnes  tangit,  or.  Quod  spectat  ad 
omnes,  &c  v.  172,  234,  87.  Quod 
primum,  verum,  176.  Quod  semper, 
&c.  see  Index  of  authors,  Fincentius 
Lirinensis. 

Quotations  from  scripture  may  be  made  in 
a  sense  different  from  the  original,  ix.  95. 


Rahab,  her  charitable  lie,  x.  105. 
Railing,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  300. 
Rainbow,  tradition  that  it  should  not  be 

seen  for  forty  years  before  the  day  of 

judgment,  viiL  150. 
Raphael  calls  himself  Azarias,  x.  128. 
Ratihabition  of  an  act  is  imputed  to  good 

or  evil,  x.  570. 
Ratio  legis  non  est  lex,  x.  529. 
Ratiocination,  see  Reason. 
Ravaillac  not  moved  to  kill  the  king  by 

reading  Mariana,  viii.  462. 
Raziel  the  angel,  cries  out  every  day,  x. 

186. 


Razis,  whether  he  did  right  in  killing 
himself,  x.  95. 

Readers  and  singers  in  the  ancient  church, 
V.  296. 

Reading  or  hearing  the  word  of  God,  one 
of  the  external  actions  of  religion,  iiL 
164 ;  rules  for  it,  165. 

Readings,  variety  of,  a  cause  of  difficulty 
in  scripture,  v.  411. 

Real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, a  spiritual  presence,  vL  II  sqq. 
proved,  against  doctrine  of  Transub' 
stantiation,  q.  v.  and  see  Lord's  supper. 
— Taylor's  treatise  on  the  real  presence, 
when  published,  L  xxxviO,  remarks 
upon  it,  cxcvi. 

Reason,  authority  ot,  v.  494 ;  reason,  pro- 
ceeding on  best  grounds,  the  best  judge 
of  controversies,  ibid.  sqq.  reason  erring 
may  be  inculpable,  499  sqq.  enlight- 
ened reason,  one  of  the  pillars  of  con- 
science ;  ix.  12.  Use  of  reason  in  reli- 
'  gion,  55 — 79  ;  arguments  against  it, 
55 — 7,  which  are  used  by  three  kinds 
of  persons,  58  sq.  but  reason  is  not  op- 
posed to  faith,  59  sqq.  not  even  to  that 
faith  which  is  infused  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  62  ;  right  reason,  not  the  affirm- 
ative measure  of  articles  of  faith,  ibid, 
but  the  negative  measure  of  all,  6^ ; 
distinctions  to  be  made  in  applying  thia 
rule,  68 ;  conclusion  of  the  argument, 
71  ;  arguments  against  use  of  reason, 
answered,  75  ;  reason  not  fallible, 
though  ratiocination  may  be  wrong, 
77.  Law  of  nature,  prompted  by  rea- 
son, 292;  natural  reason  and  natural 
law  compared,  592 ;  reason  one  of  the 
sources  of  uniformity  in  religious  rites, 
L  3. 

Reasotutbleness  of  Christ's  yoke,  ii.  539. 

Rebaptizing  of  heretics,  was  a  denial  of 
the  validity  of  lay-baptism,  L  26 ;  for 
which  validity,  was  alleged  tradition,  r. 
430;  against  it,  scripture,  ibid,  mys- 
tically applied,  416. 

Rebellion  not  lawful  on  any  pretence,  x. 
185 ;  excuses  itself  by  pleading  con- 
science and  the  scripture,  viiL  346. 

Rebus,  an  enigmatical  expression,  x.  407. 

Reconciliation  needful  as  a  preparation  for 
death,  ii.  697  ;  whether  needful  be- 
fore  communion,  viiL  170  ;  repentance 
called  reconciliation,  viL  71. 

Record  of  truth ;  the  church  is  so,  x. 
440. 

Recreations  should  be  without  immoderate 
affection,  x.  593 ;  not  games  for  money, 
5.^4,  dispassionate,  599,  not  scandalous, 
601,  or  wasteful  of  time,  iiL  13. 

Recusancy  not  too  severely  handled  by 
our  laws,  viiL  469. 

Redeeming  the  time  explained,  iv.  581. 
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Redhead  charged  with  perjury,  i.  85. 

Reformed  churches,  their  ordinations  whe- 
ther valid,  V.  118. 

Regale  and  *  regium'  distinguished,  i.  86. 

'Regenerate  estate  or  person,  character  of, 
TiL  370;  how  far  may  consist  with 
sins  of  infirmity,  372 ;  infection  of  na- 
ture remuns  in  the  regenerate,  337; 
Komans  viL  15  sqq.  does  not  mean  a 
state  of  infirmity  in  the  regenerate, 
345  ;  S.  Augustine's  exposition  of  the 
words,  350  ;  regeneration  in  baptism, 
il  234,  60 ;  christian  state  called  in 
scripture  regeneration,  359 ;  Jackson's 
account  of  regeneration,  viL  663. 

Regulu*,  his  wasteful  expense  at  his  son's 
funeral,  iii.  450. 

Relapse,  a  reason  for  fear,  iv.   102 ;   it 
grieres  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  ibid,  is  with-  I 
out  excuse,  103  ;  does  violence  to  rea- 
son, 104,  and  implies  ingratitude,  105. 

Religion,  meaning  of,  larger,  iii.  144,  and 
narrower,  145  ;  should  be  sincere  and 
practical,  ii.  540  saq.  making  religion 
the  business  of  our  lives,  part  of  growth 
in  grace,  iv.  500  ;  its  actions,  internal, 
iil  145  sqq.  and  external,  163  sqq.  its 
three  great  actions,  iv.  109  ;  its  duties 
never  contradict  one  another,  660 ; 
whether  every  thing  of  religion  is  de- 
^rmined  by  Christ's  law,  ix.  579. — 
Religion  beneficial  to  a  state,  viii.  356; 
has  great  power  to  effect  changes  in 
states,  X.  209  sqq.  establishes  all  na- 
tural and  political  relations,  and 
changes  none  but  the  spiritual,  253  ; 
the  supreme  civil  power  governs  in 
religion,  203  sqq.  that  is  no  good  re- 
ligion whose  principles  destroy  any 
duty  of  religion,  viii.  3^  ;  or  which  is 
busy  in  scruples  and  fantastic  opinions, 
ibid,  or  which  disturbs  government  and 

Eublic  peace,  389  ;  religion  established 
y  law  and  just  authority,  may  not  be 
reproved  by  a  private  judgment,  536  ; 
religion  ties  princes  to  keep  laws  of 
the  church,  x.  295. — States  of  religion, 
children  may  not  enter  into,  against 
parents'  will,  474. — Religion  of  holy 
places,  see  Holy  places ;  christian  re- 
ligion, see  Christian,  and  vol  iii.  Table 
of  contents. 

ReligioMue,  etymology  of,  ii.  317;  dis- 
tinguished from  '  religens,'  iv.  116. 

Religious  vows,  see  Vows, 

Remanenl  affections  to  sin,  we  should  ex- 
amine ourselves  concerning,  viiL  ^%, 

Remission  of  sins  granted  to  repentance, 
vii.  390  sqq. — See  Pardon, 

Remitting  and  retaining  sins,  a  part  of 
the  office  ministerial,  i.  12. 

Repentance,  a  duty  of  great  and  universal 
concernment,  vii.  3 ;   common  errors 


concerning  it,  8  sqq.  nriture  and  de- 
finition of  it ;  different  expressions  for 
it  in  the  New  tesUment,  60  ;  descrip- 
tions of  it,  taken  from  the  holy  scrip- 
ture, 74;  it  glorifies  Ood,  iv.  381,  and 
of  all  things  in  the  world  makes  the 
greatest  change,  iii.  205  ;  motives  to 
it,  212  ;  it  is  one  half  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  ii.  351 ;  does  not  belong 
to  angeis,  352  ;  is  given  and  revealed 
through  Christ,  353  ;  covenant  of  re- 
pentince  consigned  in  baptism,  354; 
is  to  be  followed  up  through  life,  359, 
iil  210;  case  of  sin  after  baptism,  ii. 
357 ;  whether  it  is  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  ibid.  iv.  95 ;  is  the  more 
difficult  of  pardon,  iL  362 ;  we  are  so 
restored  to  grace,  as  to  holiness,  370, 
iiL  210.  Repentance  contains  many 
operations,  ii.  378  ;  iiL  206  ;  this  view 
why  dwelt  upon,  ii.  378 ;  repentance  of 
a  vicious  person  on  his  death- bed,  con- 
sidered. 382,  iii.  211  ;  iv.  381  sqq. 
viL  178 ;  ix.  670 ;  how  long  time  a  re- 
pentance must  take  up,  ii.  386 ;  acts 
and  parts  of  it,  388  ;  iiL  207  sqq.  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  smaller  or 
venial  sins,  viL  116;  what  for  actual 
single  sins,  124  ;  at  what  time  a  sinner 
is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin,  ix.  662  ; 
every  man  is  bound  to  repent  of  his  sin 
as  soon  as  he  hath  committed  it,  viL 
154 ;  false  doctrine  of  church  of  Rome 
in  this  matter,  vi.  226  ;  whether  a  man 
is  bound  to  repent  every  time  he  thinks 
of  his  sin,  ix.  678  ;  repentance  needful 
even  after  punishment  has  been  suf- 
fered, X.  97 ;  repentance  needful  in 
remedy  to  unavoidable  transgression  of 
covenant  of  works,  vii.  21  ;  how  re- 
pentance and  the  precept  of  evangelical 
perfection  can  stand  together,  36 ;  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  habitual  sins, 
1 78 ;  sinful  habits  render  repentance 
more  difficult,  169  ;  case  of  repentance 
of  habitual  sinners,  turning  in  their 
vigorous  years,  209,  or  not  till  old  age, 
217,  or- on  their  death-bed,  221^30  ; 
repentance  whether  needful  for  original 
sin,  243  sq.  Effect  of  repentance,  re- 
mission of  sins,  390  ;  fruits  of  repent- 
ance, 423,  viz.  (beside  a  holy  life)  con- 
trition, 424,  confession,  438,  satisfac- 
tion, 463.  Repentance  needful  to  our 
receiving  any  benefit  from  Christ's 
death,  or  from  the  sacrament  of  it,  viii. 
86,  therefore  needful  as  a  prepuation 
for  the  holy  communion,  156  ;  what 
actions  of  repentance  needful  thereto, 
159,  and  how  far  it  must  have  pro- 
ceeded, 172  ;  what  significations  of  re- 
pentance are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
church  in  admission  of  peniteuts  to  the 
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holy  commnnion,  105. — Pract'ce  of  I 
repentance  in  time  of  sickness,  iii.  371 ; 
rules  for  it,  375  ;  means  of  exciting  it, 
877  ;  acta  of  it;  382  ;  prayer  for  re- 
pentance, 883,  viii.  677  ;  analysis  of 
the  decalogue,  to  assist  the  sick  in  their 
repentance,  iii.  386  ;  true  repentance 
said  to  he  more  rare  than  innocence, 
iv.  413;  affliction  tenuis  to  produce  re- 
pentance, 479.  Various  penitential 
a<  tn,  iii.  31 ;  vii  81 ;  penitential  hymns, 
litanies,  and  prayers,  see  Pttiifen- 
tial  —  Taylor's  treatise  on  Repent- 
ance, when  published,  i.  xli.  why  need- 
ed, vii.  8 ;  the  author's  misgivings  as 
to  the  reception  it  would  have,  1 7 ;  how 
it  was  received,  L  xli.  sqq.  viL  298  ; 
lemarks  upon  it,  i.  clxxxvi.  sqq. 

Reproof,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  tongue, 
i v.  311,5;  rules  for  it,  316  sqq.  should 
he  managed  with  christian  prudence 
and  due  observation  of  circumstances, 
589  ;  impatience  of  reproof  keeps  us 
ignorant  of  ourselves,  421 ;  patience  of 
it,  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  506. 

Republican  governments,  origin  of,  x.  56. 

Reputation^  the  destroying  of,  a  breach  of 
the  sixth  commandment,  ii.  439. 

Re$ervaiion»,  mental,  taught  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  vi.  273  ;  the  lawfuhiess  of 
them  considered,  x.  120. 

Resipiscentiat  meaning  of,  vii.  63,  5. 

Reiolutiont  against  sin,  needful  before 
holy  communion,  viii.  161 ;  rules  for 
the  same,  ibid.  sqq.  of  what  nature  and 
extent  they  must  be,  164  sqq.  resolu- 
tions of  reconcilement,  whether  suf- 
ficietit,  170;  the  heart  is  deceitful  in 
its  resolutions,  iv.  415  sq. 

Restitution,  a  part  of  justice,  iii.  133  sqq. 
rules  for  making  restitution,  131-  sqq. 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  penance,  vii. 
470;  needful  before  absolution,  ix. 
552 ;  limitation  of  this  rule  by  Romish 
writers,  xU.  restitution  by  heirs  of 
wliat  was  unjustly  gotten,  whether 
ncetUul  to  take  off  entail  of  curses, 
iv.  373. 

Restless  conscience,  ix.  49. 

Resurrei'tioH  of  Christ,  see  Jenu  Christ — 
Christ's  resurrection  the  cause,  and  the 
warrant,  of  ours,  viiL  398 — 404  ;  bap- 
tism consigns  us  to  a  holy  resurrection, 
ii.  243,  and  by  means  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  our  bodies  are 
made  capable  thereof,  viii.  40 ;  re- 
surrection of  the  wicked,  404,  34 ; 
heathen  traditions  concerning  a  re- 
surrection, 401,  and  cf.  544,  5,  9. 

Retaliation  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ, 
ii.  +48. 

Rititt'/nmt  at  stated  times  for  religious 
exercises,  recommended,  iii    15. 


Return  of  prayers,  what  chiefly  hinders  ; 
1)  a  state  of  sin,  iv.  51  ;  specially,  of 
unmercifulness,  65,  or  lust  and  un- 
cleanness,  66 ;  or  2)  in  a  good  man, 
anger,  61,  want  of  earnestness,  6S,  of 
attention  or  of  perseverance,  66,  or 
schism,  68.  What  the  requisites  for 
our  praying  with  effect  for  others,  70. 

Revealing  of  secrets,  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  293. 

Rerenge  forbidden  hy  the  law  of  Christ, 
ii.  448 ;  we  must  not  go  to  law  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  466  ;  or  pray  for  re- 
venge, 458. 

Reverence  of  the  sanctuary,  ii.  322 ;  re- 
verence due  to  the  altar,  v.  317  sqq. 
Taylor's  tract  on  this  suhject,  when 
written,  i.  xix. — Reverence  to  parents, 
due  from  children,  x.  456. 

Rewards  and  punishments  the  hest  sanc- 
tion of  laws,  viii.  247 ;  it  is  lawful  in 
serving  Ood  to  look  to  reward,  ix.  317; 
X.  655. 

Reynolds,  the  two  brothers  converted  each 
other,  vi.  476. 

Rkadamistus  evades  his  promise  of  not 
killing  Mithridates,  x.  616. 

Rhampsinitus,  the  mason  of,  betrayed  the 
king's  secret,  iii.  395. 

Rheims,  Mary  of,  see  Mary, 

Rhetoric  and  logic  compared,  vii.  177^ 

Rhodianif  Cato's  argument  in  behalf  of, 
X.  61. 

Ribischius,  his  brave  death,  i.  88. 

Rich  (Robert)  his  correspondence  wiih 
Taylor,  i  Ixxiii. 

Riches,  Christ  speaks  suspiciously  of^  iL 
392. 

Richilda,  her  sudden  death,  iii  274. 

Ridicularii,  persons  who  made  jesting  a 
trade,  iv.  290. 

Rids  his  way,  for  '  despatches,'  vii.  876. 

Right  or  sure  conscience,  see  Couscienee, 

Rghteout  cause  oppressed,  iv.  431  sqq. 
Righteous  men  why  afflicted,  446  sqq. 
righteousness  evangelical  described, 
viii.  247  sqq.  righteousness  of  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  249  sqq.  ours  must  ex- 
ceed it,  263—65  ;  they  who  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  are 
blessed,  ii  400,  and  they  who  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness'  sake,  406. 

Ring  used  by  gentile  priests  and  primitire 
bishops,  i.  4 ;  marriage  ring,  sermon 
on,  iv.  207  sqq.  ring  in  marriage  not  a 
religious  ritual,  x.  409. 

Rites  (religious)  causes  of  agreement  in, 
i.  3 ;  heathen  rites,  when  lawfully 
adopted  into  Christianity,  ix.  696 — 9  ; 
outward  rites  of  divine  institution,  de- 
rive their  benediction  and  energy 
through  prayer,  ii.  195  ;  every  thing 
ritual  ia  joined  with  something  moral, 
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ibid,  rituals  apostolical  bind  all  Chris- 
tendom, X.  335. 

Rock  in  the  wiMempss,  a  tjrpe  of  the  holy 
encharist,  viii.  62. 

Roderick,  for  his  shame'ul  conduct,  lost 
his  kingdom  to  the  Moors,  iv.  268. 

Rogation  days  when  in<(titnted,  x.  355,  67. 

Roman  soldier,  his  oath  of  obedience,  ir, 
40]  ;  the  Romans  used  set  fonns  of 
prayer,  v.  262. 

Rome,  church  of;  many  of  her  doctrines, 

1)  not  catholic,  apostolic,  or  primitive, 
▼i.  180  sqq.  shewn,  in  her  claim  to 
make  new  articles,  184,  7,  452,  ix. 
654,  expurgatory  indexes.Ti.  1 85,466, 
indulgences,  188,  535,  purgatory, 
193,  543 — 72,  transubstantiation, 
201, 572  sqq.  half-communion,  208, 
593  sqq.  praying  in  a  tongue  not 
understood,  210,  600,  adoration  of 
images,  213, 606—83,  picturing  God 
the  Father  and  the  blessed  Trinity, 
217,  633,  sqq.  claiming  for  the  pope 
an  universal  bishopric,  218,  and 
many  other  doctrines,  224. 

2)  direct  impieties,  giving  warranty  to 
a  wicked  life ;  e.  g.  her  doctrine 
about  repentance,  226,  confession, 
230,  penances  and  satisfactions,  232, 
pardon,  indulgence,  contrition,  &c. 
235,  satisfaction  by  one  person  fur 
another,  242,  habitual  sins,  243,  dis- 
ti notion  of  mortal  and  Tenial  sins, 
244,  the  doctrine  that  a  probable 
opinion  (for  which  the  authority  of 
one  doctor  is  sufficient)  may  be 
safely  followed,  246,  and  that  prayer 
is  accepted  *ex  opere  opernto,'  251, 
invocating  dead  saints  as  deliverers, 
254,  exorcisms,  262,  sacramentals, 
267,  worship  of  the  image  of  the 
cross,  and  of  the  host,  269. 

8)  destructive  of  society  and  mo- 
narchy ;  e.  g.  equiYocation  and  men  • 
tal  reservation,  273,  not  keeping 
faith  with  heretics,  274,  dispensing 
with  laws  of  Ood  and  contracts,  276 ; 
exempting  clergy  from  secular  au- 
thority, 277  ;  seal  of  confession,  279, 
496,  subjecting  kings  to  the  pope, 
279,  and  bidding  subjects  expel  he- 
retical kings,  280,  viiL  460  sqq.  475 
sqq.  X.  192. 

Church  of  Rome  relies  on  uncertain 
foundation  for  her  faith,  vi.  339,  whe- 
ther it  be  on  councils,  355,  canon 
law,  369,  the  pope,  373,  or  on  her 
notes  of  the  church,  375  ;  her  tra- 
ditions, 406,  in  which  she  makes  no 
distinction,  but  deals  with  all  alike, 
ix.  617  ;  is  uncharitable  in  her  judg- 
ments, vi.  475,  is  insecure,  486, 
teaches  for  doctrines  the  command- 


ments of  men,  495,  e.g.  auricular 
confession,  503,  and  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, 496 ;  her  pilgrimages,  537. 
Her  doctrines  serve  temporal  ends, 
viii.  372  ;  her  casuistical  theology, 
faulty,  ix.  vL  her  religion  how  far 
tolerable,  t.  591  sqq.  her  authority 
little  regarded  before  ^council  of 
Nice,  X.  377;  when  she  began  to 
persecute  for  religious  opinions,  t. 
353;  her  bishops  have  been  am- 
bitious,  X.  233  sq.  Churches  of 
Rome  and  of  England  compared, 
vi.  647  sqq.  '  Do  at  Rome  as  they 
do  at  Rome,'  ix.  44,  x.  360. 
Roies,  hallowed,  one  of  the  sacramentals 

of  the  church  of  Rome,  vL  267. 
RoyaUsts,  allusions  to  the  habits  of,  ir. 

205,  459 ;  v.  359. 
Royston   the   publisher,   his  indiscretion 
brought  Taylor  into  trouble,  L  Ixxiv, 
his  postscript  to  the  *  Deus  justifica- 
tus,'  vii.  538. 
Rudolph,  see  Hapihurgh. 
Rule  of  faith,  the  creed,  ▼.  871,  8 ;  vii. 
610;  viii.  529;  or  the  holy  scripture, 
vi.  380. 
Russian  superstition  concerning  the  noon- 
day devil,  iv.  350. 
Rust  (George)  a  friend  of  Taylor,  I  4rt^ 
made   through    his    interest    dean   of 
Down,  cix.  and  on  his  death,  bishop  of 
Dromore,   cxx,    preaches   his   Mineral 
sermon,  cecix.  his  biographical  account 
of  Taylor,  cccxxL  shewn  to  be  inaccu- 
rate, xvi.  sqq. 
Rutherford  (Samuel)  professor  of  divinity 
at  S.  Andrew's,  attacks  the  '  Liberty  of 
prophesying,'  i.  xxxi.  Ueber's  account 
of  his  book,  cclxi. 

S.  W,  see  /.  S, 

Sabbath,  undue  strictness  of  Jewish  doc- 
tors respecting,  x.  882 ;  whether  now 
abrogated,  ii.  431,  ix.  4.18 — 60;  was 
observed  by  the  primitive  christians,  ii. 
431 ;  ix  456  sq. 

Sabinus,  wife  of,  her  fortitude,  iii.  316. 

Sacerdos    ecclesise,   a   title    of   bishopa^ 

Sack-cloth  sent  fVom  Sulpitius  to  S.  Pau- 
linus,  ii.  181. 

Sacramentals  of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi. 
267. 

Sacraments,  nature  of,  viii.  28 — 82  ;  how 
many  the  church  of  England  reckons, 
vi.  422;  uncertainty  of  Romish  doc- 
trine respecting,  378  sq.  the  two  sa- 
craments expressed  by  the  water  and 
the  blood  issuing  from  Christ's  side,  ii. 
719;  whereon  their  efficacy  depends, 
vii.  542 ;  whether  on  worthiness  of  the 
minister,  viii.  321 ;    Christ's  institu 
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li'n  of  a  MCTam?nt,  is  a  dir«rt  1«w,  ix.  ' 
53.};  the  church  halh  power  and  ao-  I 
thori'y  in  iacramcnts,  it  274 ;  no  ta- 
craments  without  bisnop^  riii.  320;  a 
cuftora  in  administration  of  a  sacra- 
ment, a^ninft  the  signification  of  it, 
ou'^ht  not  to  be  complied  with,  x.  J^S ; 
ruie«  and  advice«  to  the  clergy  in  re- 
ipect  of  mmi&tering  the  ucraments,  i. 
113;  oflQces  for  administration  of,  riiL 
6lrt,  31. — See  Baptism^  Lcrtf*  supper. 

Sarrijlrrt  a  divine  institution,  ix.  59+  sqq. 
eastern  tradition  concerning  the  origin 
of,  597  ;  careful  examination  of,  a 
figure  of  the  examination  of  the  con- 
acieiire  before  communion,  riiL  65. — 
S<icrifice  of  Christ,  perfect  and  one,  iii. 
214;  presented  to  God  by  Christ  in 
heaven  continually,  and  on  earth  in  the 
holy  sacrament,  ibid. 

SaeriUget  punishment  of,  iv.  454. 

SadduceeSf  origin  of,  ix.  314. 

Sailor  if  office  of  prayer  for,  riiL  667. 

SaintMt  faith  and  patience  of^  see  Faith  ; 
prayers  to  dead  saints,  see  Invoeativn  ; 
prayers  to  be  used  upon  taints'  days  Aec. 
iii.  240,  viii.  615. 

^IAkkup  •hheufioyla,  iv.  245. 

Safadme,  his  black  shirt,  iii.  292. 

Salian  priests,  their  tootbsayiogs  obscure, 
vi.  2  J  3. 

Salic  law,  bindi  princes,  x.  177  ;  forbad 
children  to  be  tonsured  without  con- 
sent of  parents,  478. 

Saltt  Tragaseao,  when  tJtxed,  vaniihed, 
iii.  183. 

Sahatiant  discourse  of  certainty  of,  ii. 
546  ;  our  prospect  of  salvation  is  to  be 
judged  of,  not  by  our  reasonings  about 
Ood's  counsel,  547,  but  by  considering 
how  our  relations  and  endearments  are 
to  Him,  549,  which  are  matter  of  va- 
riety and  degree,  550  ;  precepu  of  holy 
scripture  hereupon,  552  ;  what  en- 
couragements God  gives  to  some  per- 
sons hereupon,  554 ;  the  righteous 
scarcely  are  saved,  iv.  464  sqq.  the 
statement,  tliat  we  allow  salvation  to 
the  Romanists,  but  they  deny  it  to  us, 
considered,  vi.  665. 

Salvo  contenemento,  iii.  331,  it.  491,  vii. 
139,  270,  viii.  274. 

Sahburgf  bishop  of,  condemned  for  say- 
ing there  were  antipodes,  viii.  536. 

Samaria,  woman  of,  Christ's  conversation 
with,  ii.  323,  37  sqq. 

Samaritans,  quarrel  of  the  Jewt  with,  ii. 
328. 

Samtfm,  bis  temperance  shewed  be  was  to 
be  a  prophet,  iv.  137  ;  whether  to  be 
excused  for  killing  himself,  x.  94. 

Sancta  Clara  (Francis  a)  al.  Christopher 
Davenport,  q.  v. 


Sancta  Ramma^  decree  of  the  canon  law 
so  C3  led,  V.  477,  9. 

Same tijicat  torn  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  one 
of  the  benefits  of  baptism,  il  240,  64 ; 
no  man  is  actually  justified  but  he  that 
is  in  some  measure  sanctified,  viii. 
292. 

Saneiio  a  sanguine,  tay  the  grammarians, 
ix.594. 

Sanctity  of  doctrine,  one  of  Bellanmne's 
notes  of  the  church,  tL  376. 

Sanetmtj  tortured  to  coniess  the  nature  of 
holy  communion,  vi.  138. 

Sander$om  disapproved  Taylor's  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  i.  xliiL 

Sapor  says  that  the  Romans  approved 
any  stratagem  in  war,  that  succeeded, 
iv.  625. 

Sarabaiiet  strict  in  practice,  but  would 
endure  no  superior,  iL  121. 

Saraeem  prince  confuting  £utychian  bi- 
shopS;  X.  104. 

Satisfaction  in  the  primitive  church  meant 
all  the  parts  and  exercises  of  repent- 
ance, vii.  463 ;  its  chief  parts  or  acta, 
465  sqq.  satisfaction  in  what  sense  a 
sound  doctrine,  vi.  241 ;  teaching  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  this  matter, 
242 :  satisfaction  to  God  for  dna  of 
men,  how  made  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
ix.  191. 

Saturday,  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  24  ; 
prayers  for,  646 ;  weekly  fast  of,  x. 
355.— See  Sabbath. 

Satuminus,  his  speech  when  made  em- 
peror, viii.  302. 

Saul,  whether  to  be  excused  for  hasteninf^ 
his  own  death,  x.  95. 

Savonarola,  the  dispute  whether  he  was  a 
heretic,  v.  359. 

Scandal,  or  giving  and  taking  offence,  ii. 
572 ;  what  is  duty,  is  not  a  scandal, 
ibid,  but  the  question  is,  what  is  duty, 
573  sqq.  bow  we  should  act  in  things 
indifferent,  576  sqq.  and  how  in  a  case, 
apt  to  be  mistaken,  5b0 ;  S.  Hierome's 
judgment  concerning  scandal,  583. 

Schism,  a  sin  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by  men, 
viL  130  ;  episcopacy  a  great  safeguard 
against  it,  v.  15 ;  separation  from  the 
bishop  is  schism,  194 ;  great  schism  in 
the  church,  how  begtm,  and  by  whom, 
124^ 

Schoolmen,  their  influence  operated  un- 
favourably on  sermons,  i.  cxliv, 

Sdpio  Africanut,  praised  Xenophon*s  say- 
ing about  a  general  and  a  common 
soldier,  iii.  316. 

Asiaticus,  granted  the  request  of  his 

foster-sister,  ii.  76. 

Scotch  ministers  gave  much  trouble  to 
Taylor  in  his  diocese,  i.  cL  sqq. 
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Seribet  and  pbarisees,  righteoasness  of, 
TiiL  249. 

Seriptwre  tufficient  to  salyation,  tI  380, 
665 ;  contains  all  needful  doctrine,  1 73, 
and  the  whole  christian  law  of  faith 
and  manners,  ix.  598;  is  higher  au- 
thority for  doctrine,  than  councils,  t. 
445  ;  should  be  in  a  language  under- 
stood, vi.  600  sqq.  nothing  should  be 
taught  in  sermons  but  what  is  in  scrip- 
ture, expressly,  viiL  519,  or  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  528  j  ministers 
of  religion  should  study  the  scripture, 
529  ;  interpretation  of  scripture,  literal, 
521,  or  mysdcal,  524 ;  may  be  quoted 
in  a  sense  different  firom  the  principal, 
iz.  96;  scripture  difficult  in  unneces- 
sary points,  see  D\JB^eulty ;  is  not  o^ 
private  interpretation,  ir.  600;  whe- 
ther we  are  to  require  from  scripture  a 
warrant  for  all  we  do,  in  common  life, 
ix.  575,  or  in  religion,  579 ;  how  far  a 
negative  argument  from  scripture  is  to 
prevail,  634 ;  of  hearing  or  reading  the 
word  of  God,  iii.  164 ;  rules  for  the 
same,  165  ;  viL  612  ;  prayer  before 
hearing  or  reading  the  scripture,  iii. 
229. 

Scruple  defined,  ix.  262 ;  how  it  acts  on 
the  mind,  ibid.  sqq.  whether  we  may 
act  against  a  scruple,  266 ;  he  that  is 
troubled  with  scruples  ought  to  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  guide, 
268 ;  how  a  doubt  may  become  a  scru- 
ple, 269 ;  remedies  against  a  scruple, 
270  ;  advices  to  a  scrupulous  man, 
272 ;  scrupulous  conscience,  see  Con- 

ScurriUttf,  one  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  288;  sentences  of  the  fathers 
against  it,  289 ;  not  consistent  with  a 
penitential  spirit,  290 ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  innocent  pleasantry,  291, 

Scythians  derided  the  notion  of  an  oath, 
il  427. 

Seal  of  confession,  see  Co^flutiont  and 
Romct  church  oC 

/Srcoff  J  commandment  expounded,  ii  4^9 ; 
whether  a  moral  commandment,  and 
binding  on  christians,  ix.  412—53  ; 
the  question  determined,  453  ;  whether 
it  is  to  be  joined  with  the  first  as  one 
commandment,  412  sqq.  why  so  joined 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  416,  and  why 
by  the  Lutherans,  416. 

■  marriage  of  priests,  ecclesiastical 

laws  against  it  considered,  x.  487. 

SeereU,  revealing  of,  a  sin  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  293  ;  God's  secrets  are  to  Himself 
and  the  sons  of  His  house,  viiL  386. 

SecU,  by  what  arts  they  prevail,  viL  496 ; 
subdivisions  of,  bow  far  an  evidence  of 
false  doctrine,  iv.  597 ;  wets  of  chiii- 

I.  .   » 


tians,  not  so  many  different  religions, 
V.  533. 

Secular  affiurs  entrusted  to  bishops,  v. 
207. 

Secundut,  see  Cotes  qf  Conscience, 

Sedition,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture^ 
vii  130. 

Se\f;  whether  a  man  can  punish  himself, 
X.  74,  6,  sqq. — Self-accusations  of  con- 
science, ix.  22  sqq. — Self-examination 
should  be  practised  1)  every  night, 
iii  15;  reasons  for  a  daily  examina- 
tion, 296,  viii  215 ;  benefits  of  it,  iii 
297.  2)  before  the  holj  eommuoion, 
viii  54,  touching  our  ciesires,  58,  uur 
remanent  affections  to  sin,  64,  our 
prayers,  72,  and  our  passions,  76  ;  and 
this  examination  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  time  since  our  last  communion, 
80.  3)  in  immediate  preparation  tor 
the  reception,  211 — 8. 

Senses  of  scripture,  literal,  viii  521,  and 
mystical,  524 ;  variety  of  senses,  a 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  expounding 
scripture  in  unnecessary  points,  v.  414. 

Sensitive  grief  for  sin,  uses  of,  vii  433. 

Sensuality  or  voluptuousness,  evil  con- 
sequents of,  iii  44;  prayer  against, 
111. 

Separation  of  the  people  from  their  ec- 
clesiastical superior,  whether  ever  law- 
ful, X.  312  sqq.  Women's  separation, 
rules  for,  ix.  363.  State  of  separation 
of  the  soul,  see  Intermediate  state. 

Sepem  legi  pouere,  explained,  i  ccxxHU 

Septuagint,  rejection  of,  was  called  he- 
resy, V.  393. 

Sequence,  meaning  of,  vi  259. 

Seraphim,  see  CheruHm, 

Serapion,  his  answer  to  one  who  was  im- 
patient of  reproof  ii.  633. 

Serjeant  (J.  or  W.)  se6  /.  S, 

Sermons,  rules  for  composition  of,  i  107 ; 
viii.  519  ;  see  Preaching  ;  admit  of 
more  liberty  than  prayers,  v.  309} 
Taylor  thinks  fewer  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  preach,  310;  how  sermons 
should  be  listened  to,  iv.  324 1  sentence 
on  any  one  leaving  the  church  before 
the  sermon  was  ended,  X.  325 ;  remarks 
on  Taylor's  sermons,  i  csUL  prayers 
before  and  after  sermon,  i  64,  7 ;  viii 
596  sqq. — Christ's  sermon  on  the 
mount,  see  Jesus  Christ. 
Sermons  on 

.    Advent  of  Christ  to  judgment,  ir.  7. 
Apples  of  Sodom,  iv.  233. 
Christian's  conquest  over  the  body 

of  sin,  viii.  266. 
Qsntecration  of  bishops,  preached 

at,  viii.  303. 
Desth-bed  repentance,  invalidity 
of,  iv.  381. 
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DeceitfulneM    of   the    heart,  it. 

408. 
Entail  of  eunet  cat  off,  it.  366. 
Faith  and  patience  of  the  lainta, 

IT.  481. 
Fides  fonnata,  or  Faith  working  hj 

loTe,  viiL  284. 
Fleth  and  ipirit,  It.  117. 
Foolish  exchange,  it.  647. 
Faneral  sermon  on 
Ahp.  Bramball,  TiiL  398. 
Lady  Carbery,  TiiL  426. 
Sir  O.  Dalstone,  TiiL  641. 
Jeremy  Taylor,  L  ceexL 
Gate  to  beaTen  a  straight  gate, 

L  115. 
Godly  fear,  it.  86. 
Good  and  cTil  tongue,  It.  278. 
Growth  in  grace.  It.  496. 
Growth  in  sin,  or  States  and  de- 
grees of  sinners.  It.  620. 
Gunpowder  treason,  preached  at 

anniTcrsary  oii  Tiii.  461. 
House  of  feasting ;  or  The  epi- 
cure's measures,  iv.  180. 
Lnkewarmness  and  seal,  it.  148. 
Marriage  ring,  It.  207. 
Mercy  of  the  diTine  judgmenU, 

It.  471. 
Minister's  duty  in  life  and  doc- 
trine, TiiL  497. 
Miracles  of  diTine  mercy.  It.- 682. 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  preached 

at  opening  of,  viiL  388. 
Prudence,  christian,  it.  678. 
Return  of  prayers,  iT.  47. 
Righteousness     eTangelieal     de- 
scribed, Tiii.  247. 
Simplicity,  christian.  It.  609. 
Spirit  of  grace.  It.  881. 
Via  inteliigentise,  Tiii.  869. 
Serptnt,  story  of  in  the  French  wars,  Tiii. 
148. — Brasen  serpent  taken  away  by 
Hesekiah,  ii.  676. 
Servantt  should  be  led  to  pray  before  they 

begin  work,  Tii.  618. 
I  of  God,  are  in  this  life  afflicted, 

TiiL  647,  but  haTc  hope  after  it,  1)  as 
soon  as  they  die,  661  ;  and  2)  at  the 
resurrection,  657.  —  SerTice  of  God 
must  be  entire,  it.  146,  and  earnest, 
164;  in  what  sense  is  to  be  preferred 
before  any  thing  else,  x.  226 ;  whether 
it  may  be  for  any  end  less  than  Him- 
self, 663 ;  in  what  sense  must  be  purely 
for  His  own  sake,  664.  t 

Seven  sacraments,  fanciful  reasons  for  the 
number,  ix.  vHL   seTcn  pillars  of  con- 
science, 8. 
Seventh    commandment    expounded,    iL 

442  ;  seventh  day,  see  Sabbath. 
Seventy  (or  scTenty-two)  disciples,  nature 
and  limiu  of  their  office,  t.  24 — 42  ; 


inferior  to  the  apoitles  in  sereral  re- 
spects, ibidd. 

Sexthu  Romanns,  a  philosopher  only  in 
profession.  It.  603. 

Shtme  an  effect  of  ao  eTil  conscienot, 
ix.2]. 

Shaw  (Dr.)  his  sermon  suspected  to  be  a 
design  of  state,  TiiL  637. 

Sheldon  (Gilbert)  as  warden  of  All-aoala, 
objecta  to  Taylor'a  admission  to  a  fel- 
lowship, i.  xvUL  his  kindness  to  Taylor 
Afterwards,  xis.  Taylor  writes  to  him, 
acknowledging  hia  kindness  in  many 
ways,  and  sending  him  copies  f»f  his 
books,  xxxviii,  xlix.  concerning  his 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  Ivi.  about 
sundry  matters,  IxxU,  recommending 
sir  R.  Kennedy,  and  asking  for  an 
English  bishopric,  cxix. 

Shew 'bread,  a  type  of  the  eucharist,  viiL 
62. 

Ship  which  Christ  preached  from,  adopted 
aa  an  emblem  of  the  church,  iL  860. 

Shoet  taken  off  in  entering  the  sanctuary, 
ii.  822  ;  t.  836,  7. 

Shorttiest  of  life  considered,  UL  266,  and 
the  consideration  reduced  to  practice, 
270.— See  L\fe, 

Sicilian  Tespers,  a  frightful  story,  L  74  ; 
the  act,  leas  horrible  than  the  gun- 
powder treason,  viiL  496. 

Sicknete,  state  of,  iii.  808  ;  adTantages  o^ 
824 ;  rules  whereby  our  sickness  may 
become  safe  and  sanctified,  846. — 
Temputions  proper  to  it,  1)  im- 
patience, 310;  remedies  against  it, 
814,  20;  2)  fear  of  death,  836;  re- 
medies against  it,  iZ6,  41 ;  8)  un- 
reasonable fears,  424,  and  deq>air,  429; 
4)  unreasonable  confidence  and  pre- 
sumption, 434. — Graces  proper  to  it, 
1)  patience,  368;  practice  and  acts  of 
patience,  854  sq.  2)  faith;  practice 
and  acts  thereof,  S65  ;  8)  repentance, 
871;  rules  for  practice  of  it,  876; 
means  of  ^citing  it,  877 ;  acts  of 
repentance,  882,  and  of  holy  resolu- 
tion, 886;  assistance  to  the.  sick  in 
self-examination  and  confession,  on  the 
ten  commandments,  ibid,  and  on  the 
special  precepts  of  the  gospel,  398; 
4;  charity  and  justice,  896 ;  acts  of 
charity,  399.— Prayers  to  be  said  by 
the  sick,  224;  prayers  for  patience, 
863,  faith,  366,  repentance,  888,  cha- 
rity, 400 ;  in  beginning  of  a  sickness, 
362  ;  act  of  patience  in  sickness,  869, 
and  of  resignation,  363,  sqq.  prayer  in 
behalf  of  a  sick  person,  227. — Visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  401  sq.  rules  for,  L 
112;  iiL  403;  of  ministering  in  the 
sick  man's  confession  of  sins,  and  re- 
pentance, 406,  and  his  restitution  and 
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pardim,  or  reconciliation  through  the 
holy  Mcrament,  416. — Offices  and 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  436  i  ▼liL  674. 

Sign  of  the  Son  of  man,  it.  15. 

SUence  as  a  religious  discipline,  if.  282 ; 
silence  may  be  an  implicit  consent  to 
an  act,  x.  577. 

Siloam,  pool  of,  tradition  concerning  its 
origin,  iil  566. 

Siicdmri  or  '  Soldurii/  instances  of  a  de<- 
TOted  friendship,  L  95. 

ShuoH  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ▼.  53. 

-^^-—  Stylttes,  his  self-mortifioation 
worse  than  death,  iL  182;  when  com- 
manded to  come  down  from  his  pillar, 
he  obeyed,  121 ;  Meletius  commanded 
his  chain  to  be  struck  off,  216. 

Simile  ;  Onme  simile  etiam  dissimile,  z. 
529. 

Shnilis,  inscription  on  his  tomb,  iii  878. 

Simon,  see  Peter, 

Simony^  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
y.  879. 

Simplieily  of  spirit  praised  in  Nathanael, 
iL  291. — Christian  simplicity,  is  rare, 
tv.  609 ;  it  concerns  religion  and  man- 
ners, 612,  laws,  hoth  in  sanction  and 
execution,  616,  promises  and  acts  of 
favour,  617,  contracts,  620,  war,  625, 
lying  for  another's  good,  627,  and  for- 
bids lying  in  jest,  681. 

Simulation,  whether  ever  lawful,  x.  128 ; 
said  to  be  needful  to  a  ruler,  iv.  581. 

Sin,  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the  world,  iv. 
356 ;  what  causes  place  men  in  a  ne- 
cessity of  sinning,  and  how  needful  it 
is  to  come  out  of  this  condition,  see 
Necestitjf,  Sin  creeps  upon  us  un- 
dlscemibly  in  our  education,  and  we 
think  it  nature,  i.  118;  occasions  of 
sin  should  be  avoided,  ii.  218 ;  how  sin 
is  to  be  avoided,  viiL  270 — 83 ;  danger 
of  little  sins,  vii.  114 ;  bow  tbe^  are  to 
be  kept  from  becoming  a  heap,  lil.  298 ; 
the  christian's  conquest  over  the  body 
of  sin,  viii  266  sqq ;  for  a  good  man 
to  commit  one  sin,  is  the  greatest  dis- 
honour in  the  world,  iv.  534 ;  spot  or 
stain  of  sin,  in  what  it  consists,  and 
what  are  its  effects,  247 ;  vL  194 ;  sin 
of  act,  whether  distinct  from  sin  of  af- 
fection, X.  603 ;  consent  required  to 
constitute  sin,  iv.  360 ;  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine nukes  God  the  author  of  sin,  vii 
503 ;  whether  it  can  be  lawful  to  ad- 
vise a  person  to  sin,  ix.  288 ;  how  soon 
a  man  is  hound  to  repent  of  his  sin, 
viL  154;  all  sin  may  with  repentance 
he  pardoned,  890  ;  sin  pardoned  in 
baptism,  iL  235 ;  but  that  any  sin  is 
pardonable,  is  only  owing  to  the  grace 
of  Ood,  viL  102 ;  sin  remitted  and  re- 

Ff 


tained  through  the  christian  ministry, 
L  12 ;  difference  of  sins,  and  their  mea- 
sures, viL  84 ;  crying  sins,  ibid,  va- 
riety of  sins,  indicated  by  the  whip  of 
cords,  iL  812;  one  sin  made  the  pun- 
ishment of  another,  iv.  101,  266,  456, 
or  made  to  chastise  and  cure  another, 
149 ;  all  sins  are  punishable  as  Ood 
please,  even  with  the  pains  of  hell, 
viL  89,  being  directly  against  Ood's 
law,  94,  asainst  charity,  97,  a  turning 
from  Ood,  and  a  conversion  to  the 
creatnr^,  98. 

Fruito  of  sin,  iv.  288  sqq.  1)  its 
pleasures,  are  most  of  them  punish- 
ments, 285,  implying  inconsideration 
and  folly,  236,  are  but  relics  and  ima- 
ges of  pleasure,  237,  involve  trouble, 
238,  are  rendered  uneasy  by  con- 
science, 239,  confined   to  one  sense, 

240,  desired  only  because  forbidden, 

241,  so  brief  as  to  he  trifling  and  in- 
consideiiable,  242,  perplexed  and  self- 
contradictory,  243,  greater  in  expecta- 
tion than  in  possession,  244,  remem- 
bered with  pain,  245 ;  2)  its  con- 
sequents, by  Its  natural  efficiency,  247, 
are,  ignorance,  248,  weakness,  253, 
baseness,  258,  shame,  261 ;  8)  its 
consequents  by  its  demerits  and  God's 
displeasure,  263,  are,  exposure,  264; 
sin,  266,  fearful  plagues,  267,  some- 
times appropriate  to  the  sin,  270; 
and  loss  of  the  guard  of  angels,  271 ; 
sin  brought  death,  iL  533 ;  causes 
prayer  not  to  be  heard,  iv.  51 ;  father's 
sins  visited  on  children,  see  Faster. 

Of  actual  single  sins,  and  what  re- 
pentance is  proper  to  them,  viL  124 ; 
some  sins  severely  threatened  in  scrip- 
ture, though  thought  lightly  of  by 
men,  ibid,  whether  every  single  act  of 
these  sins  puts  a  man  out  of  Ood's  fa- 
vour, 132;  what  repentance  is  ne- 
oessary  for  single  acts  of  sin,  142.— 
Habitual  sins,  their  cure  and  pardon, 
150  sqq.  unsound  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome  respecting  them,  vL 
243 ;  see  HdbiU ;  sins  of  infirmity,  see 
Jt^rmiiy!  mortal  and  venial  sin,  see 
Mortal,  Vernal:  origuial  sin,  see  Ori- 
ginal;  sin  after  baptism,  paridon  of,  iL 
358 ;  viL  393 ;  sm  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  see  Holy  Ghost;  sin  against 
law  of  nature,  when  greater  or  less,  ix. 
826  ;  sin  unto  death,  iv.  71  ;  sins  un- 
pardonable, 545;  sin,  in  scripture, 
often  means  punishment  of  sin,  viL 
248,  and  often  legal  impurity,  ibid. 
Growth  in  sin,  or  states  and  degrees  of 
sinners,  see  Sinners  i  mercy  of  divine 
Judgments,  or  God's  method  in  curing 
sinners,  see  Mercy.   . 
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Sinners,  stttet  and  degrees  of,  it. 
£20. — Some  are  to  be  bandied  witb 
compassion,  521,  e.  g.  those  who  1 )  sin 
without  observation  of  their  particular 
state,  ibid,  cases  of  this,  ibid.  sqq. 
2)  are  in  the  beginnings  and  entrances 
of  sin,  626;  3)  are  under  evil  in- 
fluence, 528 ;  4)  interrupt  the  course 
of  an  honest  life  with  single  acts  of 
sin,  532. — Some  are  to  be  saved  with 
fear,  541 ;  viz.  those  who  are  in  ha* 
bitual  sin,  542  sqq. 

Sincerity  of  our  desires,  signs  of,  viiL  59. 

Sins  farina  non  est  lex,  viiL  515. 

Single  life,  see  Celibacy. 

Sister,  marriage  with,  unlawful,  ix.  875. 

Sit  anima  mea  cum  chrislianis,  iv.  444 ; 
ix.  177. 

Sixth  commandment  forbids  causeless 
anger,  iL  434,  and  slander,  439. 

Sixtut  the  fiAh,  approves  the  assassination 
of  Henry  the  third  of  France,  vL  283  ; 
viii.  467. 

Sizars  at  Cambridge,  L  xhf. 

Skeleton  served  up  at  Egyptian  feasts,  ii 
205,  25 ;  iii  292  ;  iv.  232. 

Slander  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  298,  301 ; 
a  violation  of  the  sixth  commandment, 
ii  439;  miracles  said  to  have  been 
wrought  to  refute  slanders,  iv.  303. 

Slavery  how  brought  into  the  world,  x. 
453  ;  slavery  of  sinful  habits,  iv.  257 ; 
slaves  how  employed  by  Herod  of 
Athens,  see  Herod. 

Smith  (Richard)  see  Chalcedon, 

Snake  crept  into  the  phial  of  sacred  oil, 
viil  170. 

Sobriety,  christian,  ilL  43  ;  what  it  is,  and 
what  five  duties  it  contains,  44 ;  de- 
grees of  it,  45. 

Sochaus  ( Autigonus)  bis  precept,  of  dis- 
interested service  to  God,  misunder- 
stood, ix.  314. 

Society,  compliance  with,  a  principle  of 
temptation,  iu  214;  romish  doctrine 
destructive  of  christian  society,  vi.  273. 

Socinians  deny  imputed  righteousness, 
vii.  551  •  affirm  that  God,  threatening 
death  to  Adam's  sin,  meant  death  eter- 
nal, 563,  and  that  the  soul  sleeps  be- 
tween death  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
L  IxviL  compared  with  perfectionists, 
i  Ixxxi, 

Socrates  escaped  the  plague  by  his  tem- 
perance, iv.  190 ;  nis  judgment  con« 
ceming  those  who  professed  to  hare 
received  divine  communications,  599  ; 
his  answer  to  Plato  about  reproving  in 
public,  316 ;  lent  his  wife  to  another, 
i.  85,  ix.  242,  94 ;  his  example  not 
always  a  warrant  to  inferior  persons, 
iv.  537  ;  consoled  himself,  when  about 
to   drink   poison,   with   an    argument 


about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  iiL 
868  ;  his  answer  when  asked  how  he 
would  ba  buried,  450. 

Sodom,  apples  of,  iii  45,  iv.  2;)8,  539. 

Sol  et  homo  generant  hominem,  viii  375. 

Soldurii,  see  SilodnrL 

Solitude,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of^ 
ii  167—9. 

Solyman,  his  treachery  to  Ibrahim  Bassa, 
X.  514. 

Son  that  would  have  killed  his  father, 
Augustus'  sentence  upon,  viii  149.— 
See  Children,  Father, 

—  of  man,  sign  of,  iv.  15. 

Sorrow,  form  of  prayer  for  time  cX,  viii 
686. — Sorrow  for  sin,  measure  of,  iii 
207  ;  implied  in  repentance,  iv.  384 ; 
one  of  the  parts  of  penance,  vii  465. 

Soul,  is  in  our  natural  life  what  the  spirit 
is  in  our  spiritual,  v.  615  ;  what  it  is, 
in  capacity  of  happiness,  iv.  560;  what 
price  the  Son  of  God  paid  for  it,  562 ; 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  soiu,  564  ;  whether 
it  is  immediately  created,  or  generated, 
vii  259 ;  its  immortality,  i.  Ixvi.  this 
doctrine  whether  known  in  any  degree 
to  the  ancients,  viii  544,  and  whether 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  cxxxiL  its  state 
between  death  and  the  resurrection, 
IxviL  viii.  438  sqq.  and  see  Inter- 
mediate;  is  hindered  in  many  actions 
by  the  body,  439 ;  may  act  without 
the  body,  440. — Soul  of  good  work,  is 
good  intention,  x.  650. 

Spagyrie,  i  e.  chymical,  iv.  647' 

Spartan  boys,  their  endurance  of  pain,  iii 
319  ;  iv.  614. 

Speech  of  ministers  must  be  sound,  viii. 
534,  and  unreprovable,  535 ;  see  Doe- 
trine, 

Spiridion  would  not  have  the  words  of 
scripture  altered,  v.  427  ;  waves  the 
Lent  fast,  for  his  guest,  x.  386. 

Spirit  of  Christ,  or  of  grace,  what  it  is,  iv. 
348  ;  Spirit  of  God  is  in  our  spiritual 
life  what  the  soul  is  in  the  natural,  v. 
615  ;  every  one  hath  in  hiiii  the  Spirit 
of  God  or  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  iv. 
350 ;  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  greatest 
thing  God  ever  did  for  us,  next  to  re- 
demption, V.  615;  all  that  belcmg  to 
Christ  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  iv. 
886 :  given  to  us  in  baptism,  ii.  240 ; 
we  must  see  that  we  receive  it  not  in 
vain,  iv.  350 ;  what  it  is,  to  be  in  the 
Spirit,  385  ;  effects  of  the  Spirit  upon 
men,  847  ;  how  it  sets  us  free  from  our 
natural  cords,  387 — 47,  and  from  fte- 
quent  returns  to  sins  of  infirmity, 
351 — 6;  Spirit  of  Christ  called  the 
Spirit  of  prayer,  842  sqq.  what  is  His 
work,  and  how  He  is  belied,  viii  376 ; 
Spirit  pretended  for  extempore  prayer. 
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\.  263  ;  and  for  exposition  of  scripture 
404;  public  spirit  and  private  com- 
pared,  yiii.  352  ;  the  gospel  called  the 
Spirit,  why,  Iv,  331  tqq.  conscience 
tometiines  called  the  Spirit,  ix.  7. 

Spirit  distinguished  from  soul  and  body, 
ir.  348  sq. 

of  bondage,  what  it  is,  iv.  89. 

Spiritt  in  prison,  Christ  preached  to,  iL 
720. 

Spiritual  communion,  advice  concerning, 
viii.  238. — Spiritual  guide,  see  Ouide, 
— Spiritual  life  and  motion,  origin  and 
course  of;  iL  92. — Spiritual  persons, 
account  of,  viii.  503 ;  whether  exempt 
from  secular  jurisdiction,  ix.  470 ;  x. 
235 ;  which  to  be  preferred,  spiritual 
persons  and  things,  or  temporal,  229, 
32;  spiritual  power,  whether  it  may 
punish  by  censures  what  the  civil 
power  permits,  246. — See  Eecletiasti- 
caL — *  Spirituales,'  a  sect  in  Germany, 
vL  386. 

Sponsors,  see  Gotfathers, 

Sports,  rules  of  conducting,  x.  598. 

Spot  or  stain  of  sin,  see  Sin, 

Sprinkling,  whether  a  proper  form  of  bap« 
tism,  X.  362,  8. 

Spum-point,  to  play  at,  iv.  292. 

St^jf  used  by  gentile  priests  and  primitive 
bishops,  i  4. 

Stagirius  made  a  monk  against  his  fSa- 
ther's  advice,  x.  477. 

Stamford,  logic  might  not  be  tanght  there, 
X.  520. 

Stars,  power  of,  ii.  537,  iii  269 ;  iv.  380, 
549,  659;  vii  285;  viii.  877,  431.-— 
Stars,  and  angels,  i.  e.  bishops,  v.  35. 

Stasimus  in  the  comedy,  his  saying  con- 
cerning meat,  iv.  78. 

State  of  grace,  what  it  is,  and  who  can  be 
said  to  be  in  it,  iv.  498. 

Statues  of  emperor,  new  beads  set  on  them 
on  a  change  of  dynasty,  iv.  347. 

Stealing,  see  Th^t. 

Steame  (Dr.  John)  his  book  praised  by 

.  Taylor  in  a  latin  letter,  L  Uxxvi.  Tay- 
lor procures  him  a  fellowship  in  DubUn 
university,  xci»,  sq. 

Siella  clericorum,  quoted,  vi.  4. 

Sttphrn,  bp.  of  Rome,  his  controversy 
with  S.  Cyprian  about  rebaptism,  v. 
395. 

•  king  of  Poland,  his  saying,  that 

Ood  had  reserved  to  himself  three 
things,  vi.  478. 

■  (F.)  in  his  sickness  accepted  a 

cake  tempered  with  linseed  instead  of 
olive  oil,  ii  694. 

Stifelius  (Michael)  said  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  near,  x.  642. 

Stilfeho  yielded  himself  to  death  at  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  x.  78. 


Stilpo,  his  speech  when  his  daughter 
proved  a  wanton,  iii.  99. 

Stoics  said  that  to  every  one  there  was 
assigned  a  genius  and  a  Juno,  iv.  271 ; 
held  it  lawful  in  certain  cases  to  kill 
themselves,  x.  88. 

Stone  Hit  imagination,  worshipped  by  the 
Jews,  iv.  846. 

Storm  at  sea,  prayer  to  be  said  in,  iii. 
228. 

Strafford  (Thomas,  earl  of)  praise  of,  as 
lord  lieutenant 'of  Ireland,  yiiL  409; 
his  death  alluded  to,  iv.  268;  ix.  HI. 

Stranger  to  a  stranger  in  his  language,  is 
not  like  a  man  to  a  man,  iv.  274. 

Strangled  things,  whether  christians  are 
bound  to  abstain  from,  ix.  Z66, 

Stratagems  in  war,  lawful,  iv.  626. 

Stratoeles,  his  foolish  demand  of  the 
Athenians,  x.  176. 

Stricter  sense  of  Christ's  law,  when  to  be 
followed,  ix.  548. 

Strtfe  of  tongues,  interpretation  of,  iiL 
862,  c£  442. 

Striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate, 
meaning  of,  i  119. 

StuUiloquy,  one  of  the  faulu  of  the 
tongue,  iv.  287. 

Stupid  conscience,  means  to  awaken,  ill 
409. 

Subjects  may  not  rebel,  x.  185  ;  the 
church  of  Rome  says  that  subjects  are 
bound  to  expel  heretical  kings,  vi.  280; 
prayer  to  be  said  by  subjects  when  in<- 
▼aded  and  overrun,  iii.  140. 

Sublaptarians,  their  doctrine,  vii  501 — 8. 

Subscription  to  chmrch  articles,  a  political 
matter,  x.  447  ;  should  not  be  requured 
without  necessity,  448  ;  whether  one 
may  subscribe  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve, 449  ;  corollaries  from  the  aboTe, 
450. 

Sudden  death,  see  Death;  sudden  sur- 
prise of  mortal  danger,  prayer  to  be 
said  in,  iii.  444. 

Suffering ;  the  state  of  the  gospel  a  state 
of  suffering,  iv.  434;  shewn  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  436,  of  the  apostles, 
438,  and  the  voluntary  sufferings  of 
the  chureh,  441  ;  reasons  for  this  dis- 
pensation of  things,  445 — 50  ;  how  we 
may  profit  by  suffering,  458  sqq. 

Si^ciency  of  holy  scripture  to  salvation, 
see  Scripture, 

Suffrage  of  people  in  election  of  bishops, 
considered,  v.  163  sqq. 

Suicide,  whether  lawful,  x.  88—97. 

Sun  worshipped  by  some  as  a  day-god, 
iii.  374 ;  sun  and  moon  alleged  as  em- 
blems of  the  pope  and  emperor,  viii. 
527 ;  ecclesiastical  power  gathered  up 
into  princes  as  light  into  the  sun,  x. 
292. — Sunbeam  puts  out  fire,  iv.  4il. 
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Sunday,  lee  Lord'i  day. 

ffv¥€ihiffis  and  wmiipi^is,  ix.  18  sq.  41. 

^^perttUUm,  etymology  of,  ir.  107  ;  it  an 
excess  of  fear  in  religion,  106;  is  either 
of  an  undue  object,  108,  or  of  undue 
expression  to  a  right  object,  ibid,  which 
is  of  three  aorta,  109  ;  it  is  ignorance, 
251  ;  incident  to  rude  nations,  x.  208  ; 
prevalent  among  the  Irish  in  Taylor's 
time,  vi.  175;  hoW  related  to  will- 
worship,  ix.  679—90. 

SuppntUive  propositions  in  our  Lord's 
discountes,  with  advices  supervening, 
are  commands,  ix.  529.  ^ 

SupralapsarianSt  their  doctrine  diahonoun 
Ood,  riL  500. 

Supreme  power,  see  P§wer. 

Sure  conscience,  see  in  Cofuctence,  Right 
or  sore  conscience. — •  Sure- fooling  in 
Christianity,'  account  of,  ri  285--i38 
panaim. 

Swearing,  see  Oath, 

Sweet  regiment,  or  govemment,  x.  80, 54. 

Swine  cannot  look  upward,  ir.  492 ;  de- 
vils entering  into,  li  ^S. 

Sworde,  the  two,  mystical  meaning  at- 
tributed to,  viil  527. 

Sybarites  invited  women  to  their  sa- 
crifices, a  year  beforehand,  iL  646. 

Sjfhius  {JEueta)  placed  council  above 
poptf,  afterwards  pope  above  council, 
jt  462  ;  excuses  his  unchastity,  x. 
422 ;  advises  a  pricKt  to  marry,  484 ; 
would  have  the  clergy  allowed  to  irarry, 
415  ;  laughed  at  King  Henry  for  being 
his  own  witness,  181  ;  his  saying  re- 
specting the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
llicene  council,  877. 

■  (Dominicus)  see  Dominieue, 

Spnethu  charged  himself  with  vices,  that 
he  might  not  be  made  bishop,  x.  115. 

Synod,  see  CouneiL 

SyphoM,  his  crafty  proceeding  against 
Masinissa,  iv.  299. 


r.  C.  tee  Letters, 

Tabemaclee  (three)  which  the  apostles 
would  make  at  Christ's  transfiguration, 
ii.  561  ;  three  churches  built  on  the 
place,  ibid. 

Talking  too  much,  a  fault  of  the  tongue, 
iv.  277. 

Talmud,  adduced  to  shew  the  novelty  of 
image  worship  in  the  christian  church, 
ix.  447  ;  consists  of  two  parts,  ibid. 
'  Thalmud  absque  opere  non  est  mag- 
num Thalmud,'  viii.  509. 

Tamerlane,  his  cruel  mercy  toward  the 
lepers,  iil.  817. 

Tam/y  denounces  Taylor  to  the  Irish 
privy  council  aa  a  dangerous  person,  i. 
IjcxxU.  ccUxxniL 


Tavemer  (Francis)  his  ghost- story,  idx. 
ccxct. 

Tax  should  not  be  on  food,  x.  157. 

Taxa  camers  seu  cancellaris  apostoliec, 
vL  241,  518. 

Taylor  (Jeremy)  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
baptism,  i.  xL  ecU.  rank  of  his  an- 
cestors, xti.  ccli.  sent  to  school  in  Cam- 
bridge, xiJi.  entered  aa  a  sizar  at  Caius 
college,  xtv.  cclii.  his  attainmenis  at 
that  time,  xv,  said  by  Rust  to  have 
been  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  xvi. 
takes  holy  orders  ;  and  preaciies  at  S. 
Paul's,  ibid,  sent  for  to  Lambeth.  xviL 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in 
Oxford,  jrrat.  celiii.  Chillingwortb's 
opinion  of  him  at  that  time,  rciiiu  made 
chaplain  to  abp.  Laud,  xix.  preftented 
to'  the  rectory  of  Uppingham,  ibid, 
suspected  of  a  concealed  attachment  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  xx.  Ixxxv.  preaches 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder 
treason,  xxL  marries,  xxiiL  joins  the 
royal  party,  ibid,  wiiies  his  trt^atise  of 
Epiaoopacy,  ibid,  made  doctor  ot  o\- 
vinity,  xxtv.  deprived  of  his  livin^f, 
ibid,  becomes  known  to  Hattnn.  ih  d. 
goes  into  Wales,  ;rxrt.  probably  mar- 
ries again,  ibid,  publishes  his  IHfrnce 
of  Liturgy,  x.-^'*.  keeps  a  school,  in 
conjunction  with  Nicholson  and  Wyat, 
xxviii,  publishes  his  Grammar,  and 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  xxix.  his  in- 
tercourse with  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  XXXV.  becomes  known  to  lord 
Carbery,  xxxvL  publishes  his  Apology 
for  Liturgy,  enlarged ;  and  Great  Ex- 
emplar, xxxviL  Catechism,  Sermons, 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  and  Heal 
Pretence,  xxxpttl.  Golden  Grove,  xxrtx. 
his  acquaintance  with  Evelyn,  ibid,  it 
imprisoned,  ibid,  and  again,  xl.  pub- 
lishes his  *Unum  Neoessarium,*  xlL  ia 
censured  for  his  doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  ibid,  defends  it,  xlio,  visits  Lon- 
don, L  is  again  in  Wales,  liL  death  of 
hit  child,  lUL  and  of  two  others,  IxL 
his  controversy  with  Jeanes,  Ixx,  set- 
tles in  Ireland,  Ixxix,  it  tummoned 
before  the  Irisli  privy  council,  Ixxxv, 
cclxxxix.  sigus  the  loyalist  declaration, 
xc.  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
xctti.  (and  Dromore,  xctx.)  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  Dublin  university,  ibid, 
member  of  Irish  privy  councU,  xeix, 
death  of  his  son  Edward,  eix.  writes 
his  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  cxv.  death 
of  his  two  remaining  sons,  cxx.  dies  at 
Lisbum,  ibid,  epitaph,  by  bp.  Mant, 
exxi.  hit  person,  cxxti.  character, 
cxxiiL  and  writings,  practical,  cxxv. 
theological,  elvOL  casuistic,  ccxviiL 
and   devotional,  ccx^    general   cha- 
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raoter  of  his  writinfrs*  ecxlvL — Rust's 
account  of  his  life,  &3.  cecxxi,  sqq.  his 
descendants,  cxxii.  c.  icvHi, 

Taylor  {Dr,  Rowland)  suffered  death  at 
the  stake,  i  xi.  sqq.  ccliL 

Te  Dtum^  when  composed,  r.  239,  808. 

TearSf  whether  needAiI  to  a  due  penance, 
vii.  429. 

Tecto,  vision  of  Paul  and  Tecla,  ix.  624, 89. 

Tedioutnest  of  spirit  in  prayer,  signs  of, 
iiu  183  ;  remedies  against,  184. 

Temperance,  one  of  the  parts  of  christian 
sobriety,  iii.  44 ;  what  it  is,  47 ;  its 
measures,  48 ;  iv.  197  sqq.  signs  snd 
effects,  iiu  49  :  advantages,  iv.  192,  7 ; 
rules  for  obtaining  it,  iii  68  ;  prayer 
for  it.  111. 

Templars  fiercely  accused,  ix.  110. 

Temple^  holiness  of,  v.  320  sqq.  cleansed 
by  Christ,  iL  807,  1 1 ;  what  befel  it  at 
the  crucifixion,  617. 

Temp  ral  death  sometimes  accepted  in 
lieu  of  eternal,  iL  585  ;  iii  331 ;  iv. 
670;  rii  189. — Temporal  ends  nuy 
lawfully  be  regarded,  x.  650. — Tem- 
poral persons  and  things  whether  to  be 
preferred  to  spiritual,  229,  32. 

Tem/jtation  a  needful  part  of  our  con- 
dition, ii.  204 ;  how  the  devil  proceeds 
in  tempting  us,  205  sq. — Principles  of 
temptation ;  mistakes  about  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 208,  pretence  of  good  intention, 
213,  compliance  with  society,  214. — 
Remedies  against  temptation  t  abstain- 
ing from  occasions  of  sin,  218,  and  re- 
s-sting, 219,  by  fligitt,  or  by  fight,  220. 
—  Useful  instruments  hereto;  con- 
sideration of  the  presence  of  God,  220. 
meditation  of  death,  224,  prayer,  227. 
— Temputions  proper  to  sickness,  im- 
patience, iii.  310,  and  fear  of  death, 
335. — Temptatious  incident  to  men  on 
the  approach  of  death  ;  weakness  in 
faith,  ii.  686,  despair,  688,  presumption, 
690.  Obedience  of  the  understanding, 
a  great  strength  against  temptation, 
109 ;  prayer  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion, expounded,  470 ;  iv.  513  ;  he  that 
would  communicate  worthily  must 
avoid  temptation,  viii.  165 ;  whether 
be  must  quit  all  occasions  of  it,  168 ; 
violence  of  temptation  does  not  excuse 
an  action,  iv.  854;  growih  in  grace 
shewn  by  power  of  resisting  temptation, 
518,  especially  sadden  temptation,  515. 
— Temptation  of  Jesus  Christ,  iL  192, 
7,  was  in  three  assaults,  199  sqq. 

Tender  conscience,  ix.  49;  sometimes 
unduly  pleaded,  as  exempting  from 
civil  obedience,  viiL  836  sqq.  is  an 
equivocal  term,  336. 

Tenth  commandment  expounded,  iL  446  ; 
division  of,  into  two  parts,  ix.  415. 


Teresa  (S.)  made  a  vow  to  do  alwinrs  that 
which  was  absolutely  the  best,  li.  417, 
iv.  178;  her  saying  in  favour  of  obe- 
dience, viiL  349. 

Teribaxue  yielded  himself  to  the  king's 
officers,  X.  78. 

Territory  ;  one  may  safely  dinobey  a 
command  given  by  a  ruler  out  of  his 
own  territory,  x.  60. 

Terrors ;  whether  a  preacher  may  afifright 
men  with  panic  terrors,  ix.  99 ;  terror 
of  the  Lord,  meaning  of,  iv.  9. 

Tertullian  turned  Montaiii:«t  in  discontent 
for  missing  the  bishopric  of  Carthage, 
V.  510 ;  complains  of  the  devil's  craft 
in  imitating  christian  rites,  i.  4 ;  his 
testimony  for  ;he  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  holy  eucharist,  vi.  57, 
but  against  transubstantiation,  142,  4, 
404 ;  against  making  pictures  or 
images  of  God,  217,  617  ;  his  doctrine 
concerning  original  sin.  vii.  824.  con- 
firmation, V.  tJ38,  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vi.  391 ,  and  the  creed  as  the 
rule  of  faith,  439  ;  viL  610. 

Tessera,  the  creed  so  called,  viL  610. 

Testament,  see  WUL 

Testify ;  to  testify  or  bear  witness,  one  of 
the  offices  of  conscience,  ix.  17. 

Tetragrammaton,  or  name  of  Jehovah, 
made  articulate  in  Jesus,  iL  104 ;  iv. 
295. 

8a>aToXo7(a  of  Dr.  John  $teame,  L  Utxxv* 

Thanksgiving,  form  of,  viii.  6H2  ;  act  of, 
for  the  morning,  iiL  80,  for  festival 
days,  282. 

Theanthropophagy  was  owned  to  (cardinal 
Perron  says)  by  the  primitive  church, 
vL  138. 

ThebiBon  legion,  their  piety  and  fortitude, 
X.  176,  90. 

Th^t  forbidden  in  the  eighth  command- 
ment, iL  444;  punished  with  two 
years'  penance  by  the  ancient  church, 
viii.  179 ;  thought  honourable  among 
some  nations,  ix.  289. 

Themistoeles  holding  up  the  son  of  Ad- 
metus,  ii.  648 ;  said  he  had  been  un- 
done unless  he  had  been  undone,  iii. 
99  ;  failed  in  all  his  attempts  against 
his  country,  iv.  239. 

Theodoret  calls  baptism  a  participation  of 
the  Lord's  resurrection,  iL  244;  hit 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  holy 
scripture,  vL  402,  666 ;  sgamst  tran- 
subttantiatien,  47,  58,  ^,  156,  206. 

Theodorie,  when  ha  won  at  play,  was 
bountiful,  X.  597. 

TheodoruSf  his  answer  to  Lysimachns, 
who  threatened  to  kill  him,  iiL  339. 

Theodosius,  said  to  have  been  cured  of  a 
disease  in  baptism,  ii.  244. 

■  the  younger,  addiesced  a!«  the 
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judge  of  the  church's  disputes,  ▼. 
609. 

Theoicgff  rather  a  dirine  life  than  a  di- 
rine  knowledge,  win.  S68. 

Tkeopkilmt  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ap- 
proved the  answer  of  an  old  recluse, 
IV.  S3 ;  eluded  the  Egyptian  monks 
with  an  equivocal  sentence,  viiu  537. 

«r abp.  of  Antioch,  his  doctrine 

concerning  the  effects  of  Adam's  sin, 
vii.  322,  the  authority  of  scripture,  v. 
410,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation,  638, 
47. 

Tktopkplact,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
emly  aroui 


his  unseemly  amusements,  iil  1 2,  4. 

Ic^r^irer,  the  term  defended,  though  not 
in  scripture,  iz.  637,  41 ;  x.  312. 

Theramenes,  escaped  one  death,  for  an- 
other, iiu  100 ;  ix.  678. 

Thtutkt  the  spirit  who  invented  tables 
and  dice,  x.  587. 

Th^on  the  cross,  fanciful  interpretation 
of  scripture  respecting,  L  exlUi,  his  case 
how  far  a  warrant  to  a  death -bed  re- 
pentance, iv.  406 ;  remorse  of  a  dying 
thief,  iii.  380. 

Thimking  (or  probable)  conscience,  ix. 
150  sqq.— See  Comtcienee, 

Third  commandment  expounded,  ii  422 
sqq. 

Thomdyke  (Herbert)  notice  of,  i.  UxxiH, 
cclxxxU. 

Thonu  of  Danphin6,  saying  respecting, 
iv.  526. 

ThcmghU  must  be  watched  and  governed, 
viiL  281 ;  evil  thoughts  tlireatened  in 
scripture,  vii.  124. 

Thunderbolt  di&rently  used  in  royal  em- 
blems and  devices,  x.  182. 

Thur^teati^  viL  899. 

Thursday,  meditations  for,  viS.  615,  21 ; 
prayer  for,  644. 

Tibetius  kept  under  some  restraint  by  the 
presence  of  his  mother  and  Sejanus,  ii. 
223  ;  how  he  detected  a  pretended 
prince,  viL  377 ;  tries  to  provoke  Ger- 
manicus'  sons  to  ill  language,  that  he 
might  punish  them,  501 ;  believed  in 
fate,  X.  207. 

■  Gracchus,  chose  to  die  for  the 

safety  of  his  wife,  iv.  225. 

Tigett  see  Lib'^an, 

Thnber  trees  might  not  be  oat  down  in 
Spain,  X.  520. 

Timet  care  of^  an  instrument  of  holy 
living,  iii  9;  rules  for  right  emplopr- 
ment  of,  10;  how  to  redeem  it,  iv. 
581 ;  prayer  for  grace  to  spend  it  well, 
iii  29. — ^Time  in  nature  and  logic  con- 
signifies,  in  theology  signifies  and  ef- 
fects too,  ix.  672. 

Timorata  conscientia,  ▼.  317,  viL  116. 

Ttmotheut,  see  Catet  rf  Ccmeience, 


Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  v.  54. 

Tirynthiems,  bidden  to  abstain  from 
laughter  while  they  offered  sacrifice, 
iv.  255. 

Tithes  offered  to  Hercules,  i.  5;  pope 
gsve  exemption  from  payment  of,  x. 
534. 

Titie  needful  for  holy  orders,  v.  162. 

Titus,  bishop  of  Crete,  v.  59. 

Todd  (William,  esq.)  marries  a  great 
grand- daughter  of  bishop  Taylor,  L 
cccL 

Toleration  advocated  in  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  v.  342 ;  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  indifllerency  in  religion, 
346;  ought  to  be  granted,  ibid.  sqq. 
was  always  granted  by  wise  princes, 
350,  and  by  christian  churches  an- 
ciently, 525  ;  when  first  withheld,  353, 
530 ;  whether  it  is  lawful  for  a  prince 
to  give  toleration  to  several  religions, 
533  ;  what  doctrines  may  be  tolerated, 
589,  and  what  may  not,  591 ;  whether 
Taylor's  doctrine  on  this  subject  was 
always  consistent,  L  exL 

Tomato,  see  Cases  of  Consdenee, 

Tongue,  good  and  evil,  iv.  273  sqq.  use  of 
tongue,  important,  274. — Vices  of  the 
tongue,  275,  are  of  three  kinds,  an- 
swering to  three  names  of  the  devil, 
277,  viz.  1 )  vain  conversation ;  such 
as,  talking  too  much,  ibid,  foolish 
speaking,  287,  foolish  jesting,  288,  re- 
vealing secrets,  293,  common  swear- 
ing, 294,  wrangling,  296 ;  2)  evil 
speaking;  such  as,  whispering,  298, 
detraction,  299,  railing,  300,  slander, 
301,  cursing,  804 ;  3)  flattery,  ibid, 
its  various  forms,  307  sq. — Duties  of 
the  tongue,  310;  it  should  be  apt  to 
teach,  311,  to  comfort,  313,  and  to  re- 
prove, 315  ;  rules  and  measures  of  re- 
proof, 316.— Strife  of  tongues,  see 
Strife, — Of  the  scriptures  and  service 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  vi.  210,  600. 

Torments,  future ;  their  nature,  iv.  39, 
and  duration,  42  sqo. 

Torquatus,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Tortures  inflicted  on  early  christians,  ix. 
172. 

Tradesmen,  rules  for,  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing, iii.  131. 

Tradition,  what  it  is,  vi.  406 ;  one  of  the 
sources  of  uniformity  in  religious  rites, 
i.  3  ;  in  what  sense  all  christian  doc- 
trine is  tradition,  vi  406;  has  two 
senses,  407;  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning it,  untenable,  409 ;  their  doc- 
trine, that  oral  tradition  is  the  only 
first  and  self-evident  principle,  and 
that  the  scriptures  rest  upon  it,  con- 
sidered, 293  sqq.  use  of  tradition,  in 
conveying  the  striptures,  ix.  612,  and 
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in  ritaals,  616,  is  of  little  use,  now 
that  scripture  is  fixed,  in  questions  of 
faith  or  m.inners,  617;  is  falsely  pre- 
tended fur  many  things,  and  is  unsafe 
in  present  questions,  ibid,  doctrines 
and  practices  said  to  rest  on  tradition, 
vi.  418 — 34;  rules  of  discerning  tra- 
dition, considered,  ix.  625 — 34,  that  of 
S.  Augustine,  vi.  427,  and  of  Vincentius 
Liriiiensis,  431.  Tradition  insufficient 
to  expound  scripture,  or  determine 
questions,  v.  428  sqq.  the  fathers  were 
deceived  in  their  account  of  traditions, 
429  ;  unceruinty  of  them,  greater  now, 
431 ;  many  are  lost,  432',  mere  opi- 
nions of  the  fathers,  often  called  tra- 
ditions, ibid,  great  variety  in  the  proof 
of  traditions,  433 ;  tradition  in  the  an- 
cient sense,  coincident  with  scripture, 
435,  Ti.  665 ;  some  traditions  rest  on 
testimony  either  false  or  not  extant,  v. 
437,  ix.  620 ;  what  is  competent  evi- 
dence for  tradition,  is  a  disputed  point, 
T.  438 ;  the  fathers  say  that  no  tra- 
dition beyond  scripture  is  needful,  439; 
why  they  appeal  to  tradition  in  arguing 
with  heretics,  ix.  614;  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  whether  of  equal  authority 
with  divine,  vl.  666;  tradition  apo- 
stolical, one  basis  of  episcopacy,  v.  50 
sqq.  chief  catholic  traditions  enume- 
rated, viiL  530,  ix.  616. 

Tradux  mali,  Adam  so  called  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  vii.  288. 

Tragasean  salt,  see  Salt. 

Tragical  ends  of  her  enemies,  one  of  Bel- 
larmine*s  notes  of  the  church,  vi. 
878. 

Trajan,  his  princely  saying,  in  giving  a 
sword  to  his  officer^  x.  41. 

TrantlatUm  of  bishops,  see  Bishopric. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  a  false  doctrine, 
viii.  545. 

Transubstantiation,  the  word,  when  in- 
vented, vi.  161  ;  the  doctrine,  is  1) 
not  warranted  by  scripture,  20,  either 
by  John  vi.,  28,  or  by  the  words  of  in- 
stitution, 40  sqq.  or  by  other  texts 
which  the  Romanists  allege,  74  ;  2)  is 
against  sense,  85  ;  3)  is  without  and 
against  reason,  96,  supposes  miracles 
to  be  wrought,  to  no  purpose,  ix.  72 ; 
4)  waa  not  the  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  vi.  ISO,  not  supported  by 
the  language  of  the  fathers,  ii.  639,  vi. 
204,  582  sq.  but  is  of  recent  origin, 
201,  573  sqq.  Scotus  says  it  was  not 
an  article  of  faith  before  the  Lateran 
council,  ibidd.  proceedings  of  the 
council  herein,  577;  has  been  main- 
tained by  false  stories  of  miracles  and 
by  other  frauds,  463.  But  it  is  not  a 
tenet  for  which  men  may  be  put  to 


death,  v.  598  ;  whether  it  may  be  put 
down  by  force,  ix.  479. 

Treason  sanctioned  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vi.  277—84;  viil  460  sqq. 
See  Gunpowder  treason. 

Tree  of  life,  a  type  of  the  holy  eucharist, 
viii.  62. 

Trent,  council  pf,  her  decisions  against 
reason  and  scripture,  v.  447,  95. 

Tribute,  different  kinds  of,  x.  155  ;  should 
be  paid,  why,  154,  whether  demanded 
or  not,  158  ;  limitations  of  this  doc« 
trine,  159 ;  laws  of  tribute  are  moral 
laws,  binding  the  conscience,  154; 
have  the  same  conditions  with  other 
laws  of  government,  156. 

Trimalcion^  his  banquet,  iii.  292. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  said  hy  Romanists 
to  rest  on  tradition,  vi.  414 ;  the  mys- 
tery, best  apprehended  by  a  holy  life, 
viii.  387  ;  derided  by  Lucian,  ix.  168; 
picture  of,  see  Picture. — Prayer  for 
Trinity  Sunday,  viii.  614. 

Trifmegist  believed  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  i.  Uviii. 

Tropological  sense  of  scripture,  viii.  524. 

Troy  perished  when  it  profaned  the  rites 
of  reli^on,  iv.  53. 

Truce,  whether  it  is  ever  lawful  to  break, 
X.  115—7. 

Truth,  all  allow  that  truth  is  one,  viii. 
364 ;  all  parties  lay  claim  to  it,  ibid, 
all  truth  is  joined  in  one  chain,  ix. 
470 ;  mystery  in  the  Hebrew  name  of 
it,  viii.  389 ;  what  certainty  of  finding 
truth  in  the  church,  vi.  347 ;  truth 
and  falsehood  craftily  mixed  together, 
V.  502 ;  ancient  fable,  of  error  dressed 
in  garb  of  truth,  viii.  3f:3  ;  there  is 
DO  infallible  guide  to  truth,  365  ;  man's 
ways  of  finding  truth,  364 — 8  ;  Christ's 
way,  doing  the  will  of  God,  374—81 ; 
how  this  leads  to  truth,  381 ;  tests  of 
truth  in  religion,  388 ;  minister  of  the 
gospel  should  be  more  careful  to  esta- 
blish truth  than  to  reprove  error,  535  ; 
truth  must  not  be  supported  with  false- 
hood, ix.  94;  truth  and  charity,  the 
best  works  which  God  has  given  to 
man  to  do,  x.  100. 

Tuesday,  meditations  for,  vii.  615,  20; 
prayer  for,  642. 

Turks  in  their  mosques  read  Arabic,  v'. 
213;  say  that  the  christians  do  n(t 
believe  their  own  doctrines  about  he  - 
ven,  viii.  561. 

Turner,  Edward  and  Anthony  ;  their 
mother  was  enjoined  penance  by  Tay- 
lor, i.  XX, 

Turtle  doves  offered  at  the  purification  of 
the  Virgin,  meaning  of,  ii.  127  ;  tur- 
tles when  they  drink  lift  not  up  their 
biUs,iv.  203. 
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Tusctm  hieroglyphiet,  moral    tentencet 

from,  liL  276.    Tuscan  ritet  were  in 

obtcnre  Unguage,  tL  218. 
Tmtorg,  initanofit  of  respect  paid  to,  tuL 

408. 
IWmm  (Dr.  William)  notice  of^  rii  60Z, 

88. 
Two  motives,  tee  Mothet, 
Type9  of  Lord's  snpper,  TiiL  62. 
Tyrammj/  more  tolerable  than  anarchy,  x. 

868. 
Tyriant  tied  their  gods  with  chains,  !▼. 

60. 


Vnam  taneUm,  the  extrsTagant  so  called, 
declaring  every  human  soul  to  be  sab- 
Ject  to  the  pope,  x.  263. 

Ihbaptited  infanu,  S.  Augustine's  doc- 
trine respecting,  tL  498 ;  rii  543. 

Umekaritableness  of  church  of  Rome,  Ti. 
475  ;  shewn  in  her  imposing  articles  of 
faith,  1)  which  Ood  never  made  so, 
478,  2)  too  many,  479,  3)  trifling  and 
inconsiderable,  480. — Remedies  against 
uncharitableness,  iiL  195  sqq. 

Uncleamuitt  s  sin  severely  threatened  in 
scripture,  vii.  127 ;  hinders  answer  to 
prayer,  iv.  66 ;  duration  of  penance 
for,  viii  179;  evils  of,  ilL  57;  reme- 
dies  against,  65. 

Unclet^  see  Niecet. 

Uncomwumded,  see  Vohmtwry, 

UnetwH  (extreme),  the  doctrine  how  dealt 
with  at  Trent,  iil  261. 

Undectncy  opposed  to  modes^,  iiu  82. 

Unitntanding  ;  the  practical  judgment  of 
a  right  conscience  is  always  agreeable 
to  the  speculative  determination  of  the 
understanding,  ix.  52 ;  use  of  reason 
or  understanding  in  religion,  see  Rea- 
aon ;  our  understanding  must  be  obe- 
dient, ii  109;  must  be  brought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  ix.  56  ;  chris- 
tian faith  hath  less  of  understanding 
than  of  will,  the  faith  of  devils  hath 
more,  ii  296 ;  in  what  the  obedience 
of  the  understanding  consists,  ix.  76 ; 
what  is  above  our  understanding  is  not 
therefore  against  it,  70 ;  variety  of  un- 
deratandings,  one  cause  of  inculpable 
error,  v.  499 ;  as  also,  weakness  of  un- 
derstandings, 508. 

Untformitff  in  religious  rites,  how  pro- 
duced,  L  3. 

Unigenitus,  the  extravagant  so  called,  the 
origin  of  indulgences,  vL  189. 

Union  of  members  among  themselves  and 
with  their  head,  one  of  Bellarmine's 
notes  of  the  church,  vL  376. 
Umiho,  see  lUuminative, 
Unity  of  the  church  depends  on  the  bi- 
shop, V.  194, 


Ut^uMt  sentence  of  a  bikhop,  is  to  be 
feared,  x.  320. 

Unknown  god,  altar  why  erected  to,  ii. 
616  ;  unknown  tongue,  see  Tongue, 

Unmarried,  see  Celibacy. 

Unmere\fulne$M  hinden  return  of  prayer, 
iv.  55  ;  remedies  sgainst  it,  iii.  1 95. 

Unregenerate  person  described  by  S.  Paul 
in  Rom.  viL,  viL  353 ;  how  far  an  un- 
regenerate man  may  go  in  the  ways  of 
piety  and  religion,  357 — 70. 

Unum  necesaarium,  Taylor's  treatise  on 
Repentance  so  called,  vii.  1. 

Ui  re  mi,  &c.  how  used  by  the  Germans, 
iv.  201. 


Falens  praised  S.  Basil  for  his  devout 
performance  of  the  sacred  offices,  ii. 
325. 

Fatentinian  would  not  meddle  with  mat- 
teraof  £uth,  v.  147. 

Valerian  a  persecutor  of  the  christian 
religion ;  his  untimely  end,  it  590. 

Falerint,  see  Caeee  of  Comeienee. 

Varioue  readings,  see  Readingt. 

Felitationt,  viL  385. 

Venetian  law  respecting  parricide,  ix. 
199 ;  Venetian  story,  see  Case*  ^fCan- 
ecienee. 

Vernal  sins,  how  defined  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  vii.  89  ;  doctrine  of  the  fathera 
in  this  matter,  101 ;  distinction  of  sins 
mortal  and  venial,  in  what  sense  to  be 
admitted,  83  sqq.  the  Romish  doctripe 
herein,  unsound  and  hurtful,  vi.  244, 
508,  vii  88 — 121 ;  the  doctrine  that 
no  sins  are  venial  in  their  own  nature, 
vindicated  from  objections,  107  ;  what 
repentance  is  needful  for  venial  sins, 
116. 

Ventidiue,  see  Caset  qf  Comeienee, 

Ferinus,  see  Cases  rf  Conscience, 

Veronica  (S,)  legend  concerning,  iv.  420; 
God  hath  made  our  heart  the  true  Ve- 
ronica, ibid. 

Fertagus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience. 

Ferus,  his  simplicity  of  character,  iv.  616. 

Fes/tasian,  why  nursed  up  in  hope  of 
empire,  ii.  82. 

Fia  intelligentis,  Taylor's  sermon  before 
the  univereity  of  Dublin,  viii.  359  ;  the 
words  themselves  not  in  the  vulgate, 
884.  Ueber's  remarks  upon  the  ser- 
mon, i.  cxL — *  Via  pacts,'  being  part 
of  the '  Agenda'  in  the  '  Golden  Grove,' 
vii.  618. 

Fice  uneany,  ii.  519 ;  intemperance  the 
nurse  of  vice,  iv.  194  ;  with  what  view 
we  fight  against  vices,  viii.  216:  vi- 
cious man's  conscience  an  evil  juJge, 
ix.  41. 
Fictory,  thanksgiving  after,  viiL  694.— 
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Ictory  oyer  s 
▼iii.  278;  by  faith,  ibid,  by  watch- 
ftilness,  279  ;  by  unreiterved  obedience, 
ibid,  by  doing  all  we  can  againnt  it, 
280 ;  by  gOTeming  our  thouffhts,  281 ; 
by  ttriving,  in  proportion  to  5ie  d^ree 
in  which  Bin  has  prevailed,  282. 

Vigilanee,  see  Watcf^fulneu, 

Figils  kept  by  gentiles,  i.  5 ;  vigils  and 
wakes  why  abrogated,  x.  544. 

Village  might  not  have  a  bishop,  v.  181. 

Fineentius  Lirinensis,  his  rule  of  tradition 
considered,  vL  481. 

FIndication  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes in  the  question  of  original  sin, 
vii.  498  sqq. 

Violence,  how  it  makes  on  action  in- 
voluntary, z.  688. 

Fipett  we  kill,  and  make  treacle  of  him, 
viii.  273. 

Firetia,  see  Cases  of  Conscience, 

Ftrgilims  condemned  of  heresy  for  saying 
there  were  antipodes,  v.  891. 

Virginity,  commendations  of,  iii.  56  ;  in 
what  respects  it  is  or  is  not  better  than 
marriage,  ibid.  iv.  208-12,  x.  428-5; 
cannot  be  ei^oined  bv  human  law,  x. 
45  ;  acts  of  virginal  ch^tity*  iii.  61. 

Virtual  consent  of  will,  see  Consent ;  vir- 
tual judgment,  meaning  and  accoimt 
of,  ix.  80  sq. 

Virtw  is  true  liberty,  iv.  258 ;  hath  in  it 
more  pleasure  than  sin,  ii.  516  sqq.  in 
that  it  is  more  natural,  ibid,  less  trou- 
blesome, 519,  has  more  content,  522, 
makes  life  long  and  healthy,  528,  is 
more  reasonable,  539.  Love  of  virtue, 
the  second  band  of  nature's  law,  ix. 
814—7 ;  whether  it  must  be  pursued 
fat  its  own  sake,  x.  654.  Virtue,  to 
him  who  is  grown  in  grace,  is  become 
habitual,  iv.  502,  and  pursued  for  its 
own  sake,  510 ;  the  word  *  virtue'  not 
in  the  gospels,  viii.  264. 

Visitation  of  the  sick,  see  Sick. 

Visiting  sins  of  fathers  on  children,  see 
Father. 

Vitetlescus,  see  Cases  qf  Conscience, 

Vitellius  not  pitied  in  his  death,  iv.  53 

Vitrou  (demoiselle)  see  Cases  of  Con- 
science, 

Vittoria  Colnmbina,  see  Cases  qf  Con- 
scienf». 

Volition,  express  act  of,  whether  needful 
in  doing  good,  x.  568. 

Volo  solidum  perenne,  vi.  648. 

Volubility  of  language,  mistaken  for  pray- 
ing with  the  Spirit,  iv.  845. 

Voluntary  ;  an  act  must  be  volunUry  to 
be  either  good  or  evil,  x.  548 ;  in- 
voluntary effect  from  voluntary  cause, 
is  imputed  as  voluntary,  611 ;  diminu- 
tion of  voluntary  acts,  by  ignorance, 


616  sqq.  or  by  fear  and  violence,  688 
sqq.  what  voluntary  or  uncommanded 
actions  are  lawful  or  commendable, 
ix.  581. — 'Omne  voluntarium  est  etiam 
involunUrium,'  x.  550. — See  Will. 

Voluptuousness,  see  Sensuality. 

Vonones,  his  good  manners  not  liked, 
ix.291. 

Vow,  defined,  iii.  181 ;  cautions  for  ma- 
king vows,  ibid,  form  of  vow  to  be 
made  in  danger,  228  ;  vow  of  con- 
tinence annexed  to  holy  orders,  pre- 
tence of^  X.  436;  children  may  not 
take  on  them  religious  vows  without 
consent  of  parents,  474. 

Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  iv.  426. 

Vulgate  claims  to  be  authentic,  though 
altered,  v.  426 ;  viiL  524. 


TVakes,  see  Vigils. 

Wales  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formation readily,  i.  cxv. 

Wandering  thoughts  in  prayer,  remedies 
against,  iiL  182. 

Wantonness,  a  sin  threatened  in  scripture, 
viL  127. 

War,  measures  of^  by  Christ's  law,  ix. 
480 ;  conduct  of  war  in  Old  testament, 
no  safe  precedent  to  us,  486  ;  prayer  to 
be  used  by  them  that  lie  under  the  rod 
of  war,  iiL  246. 

War  burton,  his  doctrine  respecting  the 
knowledge  of,  a  future  sUte,  alluded 
to,  i.  cxjcxi. 

Ward  (Dr.  Samuel)  his  lectures  on  ori- 
ginal sin,  viL  542. 

Warner  (John,  bp.  of  Rochester)  his  cha- 
racter, and  friendship  for  Taylor,  L 
xxxix,  who  dedicstes  to  him  the  *  Real 
Presence,'  vL  3 ;  and  addresses  to  him 
and  others  the  preface  to  the  treatise 
on  Repentance,  vii.  7  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Taylor  concerning  original 
sin,  539  sqq. 

Washing  the  disciples'  feet,  called  by 
some  a  sacrament,  vi  379. 

Watchfulness  needful  for  conquest  over 
sin,  vii.  119;  viii.  279. 

Water  spilt  on  the  ground,  man  com- 
pared to,  viii.  430  sqq.  countryman 
g'ving  a  handful  of  water  to  his  prince, 
.  121. —  Holy  water,  a  sacramental 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi  267  ;  the 
heathens  had  a  similar  rite,  ix.  699. 

Wax,  paschal,  a  sacramental  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  vi.  267. 

Weak,  who  are  truly  and  innocently  so, 
ix.  554  ;  sin  makes  us  weak,  iv.  253.—* 
The  heart  is  weak,  410.~1he  flesh 
is  weak,  naturally,  119,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  state  of  grace,  125;  how 
this  weakness  may  be  cured,  130;  how 
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far  it  can  be  innocent,  and  contiitent 
with  the  spirit  of  grace,  140. 

Wealth,  a  kind  of  nobility,  x.  499. 

Weariness  in  well-doing,  prayer  against, 
vii.  646. 

Weather,  prayer  for  seasonable,  viii.  597. 

Wcdderbunu  (Dr.)  high  character  of, 
198. 

Wednesday,  meditation  for,  vii.  615;  in- 
struction for,  620  sq.  prayer  for,  643  ; 
Wednesday  fast  and  station,  mentioned 
by  early  writers,  x.  855.  Caeciliau  or 
Wednesday  fast,  10. 

Welis  digged  by  Isaac,  names  given  to, 
IT.  4()8. 

Wcnceslaus  enconraged  his  servant  in 
walking  through  the  snow,  ii.  43. 

Wentvforth  (sir  Thomas)  tee  Strafford, 

Westminster  assembly  of  divines,  see 
Atstmbltf. 

Whispering,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  iv.  298  ; 
threatened  in  scriptnre,  vii.  128. 

White  (Thomas)  mentioned,  vL  311.  See 
index  of  authors,  White. 

garments  used  in  religious  offices, 

both  by  Jew  and  gentile,  L  4 ;  meaning 
of  this,  X.  364. 

Whitsunday,  form  of  thanksgiving  for, 
iii.  232  ;  services  for,  viii  613  ;  hymn 
for,  vii.  660  ;  sermons  for,  iv.  331,  42. 
— Greeks  lost  Constantinople  on  Whit- 
sunday, ii.  588,  ix.  101. 

Wicked  persons  and  fools,  parallel  be- 

•  tween,  ii.  540 — 3  ;  wicked  man's  ter- 
ror at  death,  iiL  306 ;  prosperity  of  the 
wicked  considered,  iv.  453  sqq.  con- 
science of  wicked  man,  an  evil  judge, 
and  imperfect  rule,  ix.  41.  The  heart 
is  wicked,  iv.  410,  being  blind,  420, 
and  hard,  425 ;  wickedness  of  man- 
kind, causes  of,  vii.  275. 

Widows,  rules  for,  iii.  62 ;  prayers  to  be 
used  by,  viii.  649 ;  continence  in  wi- 
dowhood, hard,  iu  178. 

W^fe,  should  be  but  one,  ii.  9  ;  her  duty, 
iv.  213—9,  227  sqq.  her  claims,  219— 
27;  believing  wife  may  sanctify  un- 
believing husband,  ii.  339  ;  whether  a 
wife  may  connive  at  her  husband's  ir- 
regularities, ix.  240  ;  whether  excused 
in  a  crime,  by  her  hu.sband*s  command, 
x.  575 ;  prayer  in  behalf  of,  iii.  32 ; 
prayer  to  be  said  by  a  new  married 
wife,  viii.  64  (  ;  by  an  affiicted  wife  in 
behalf  of  a  vicious  husband,  647. 

Wilderness,  see  Israelites, 

Will  of  God,  obedience  to,  the  best  way 
of  finding  out  truth,  viii.  374  sqq. 

— -  of  man,  whether  free  in  its  action, 
X.  548  sq.  liberty  of  will  remained  after 
Adam's  fall.  vii.  279,  506 ;  so  the  fa- 
theis  held,  313 ;  an  act  of  the  will  is 
needful,  to  make  an  action  good  or  evil. 


X.  548 ;  virtual  and  interpretative  con- 
sent of  will,  is  imputed  to  good  or  evil, 
570 ;  mere  act  of  will,  is  so  imputed, 
602;  whether  conscience  relies  at  all 
on  the  will,  ix.  9 ;  more  of  will  in 
the  faith  of  christians,  of  understand- 
ing  in  that  of  devils,  ii.  300.  Mor- 
tification  of  the  will,  a  religious  duty, 
172;  how  to  be  accomplished,  173 — 7. 

Will  or  testament,  rules  for  making,  ii« 
700,  iii.  396  ;  cases  of  conscience  aris- 
ing out  of  a  will  which  is  doubtful,  x. 
509,  or  unsolemn,  ix.  322. 

Will- worship,  whether  lawful,  ix.  579; 
in  what  sense  lawful  and  innocent, 
581 — 6,  but  under  what  cautions,  586 
— 9 ;  in  what  sense  culpable  and  su- 
perstitious, 590 ;  illustrated  in  question 
of  primitive  sacrifice,  591 — 8. 

Williams  (John,  abp.  of  York)  his  dis- 
tinction between  a  public  and  a  private 
conscience,  ix.  114. 

Willmoit  (rev.  R.  A.)  bis  life  of  Taylor 
quoted,  L  zvi.  xiiii.  iv.  7. 

Wisdom  of  God,  how  it  can  consist  with, 
to  impose  what  in  justice  He  does  not 
exact,  vii.  35. 

destroyed  by   intemperance,  iv. 

195. 

Wise  men's  counsel,  often  the  best  guide 
to  conscience,  ix.  102. 

Witches,  how  the  Evil  one  doth  com- 
municate with,  iii.  57 ;  witchcraft  a 
desperate  and  unpardonable  sin,  iv. 
546. 

Witness  of  faith,  the  catholic  church  so 
called,  X.  440.— False  witness  for- 
bidden in  the  ninth  commandment,  ii 
445. 

Wo(f  feeds  on  turf,  iv.  1 92. 

Womem  capable  of  a  noble  friendship,  L 
94 ;  might  not  go  in  man's  clothes,  x. 
14 ;  what  ministries  women  might  or 
might  not  perform  in  tlie  church,  i.  17 
■q.  X.  359 ;  devotions  and  offices  proper 
for  women,  viii  639. 

Word  of  God,  see  Scripture, 

Works,  different  meanings  of,  viii  285 ; 
men  are  justified  by  works,  284,  how, 
289  ;  law  or  covenant  of,  fee  CoveuanL 

World,  no  gain  to  him  who  loses  his  soul, 
iv.  547  ;  supposed  case  of  one  gaining 
the  whole  world,  549;  no  man  does 
gain  the  whole  world,  554. 

Worpi,  man  compared  to,  viii.  395. 

Worseley  (Edward)  writes  against  Taylor, 
vL  285. 

Worship  of  God,  the  main  business  of  our 
life,  V.  317;  enjoined  in  first  com- 
mandment, ii.  414;  must  be  eniire, 
i.  e.  of  soul  as  well  as  body,  iv.  145 ; 
with  earnest  affection.  154,  external  as 
well  as  internal,  v.  317 ;  and  this,  where 
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He  is  specially  present,  319,  i.  e.  in 
holy  places,, 320  sq.  method  of  it,  whe« 
ther  entirely  prescribed  to  us,  ix.  579 ; 
see  WUl'tDorthip ;  whether  we  may 
worship  God  by  an  image,  429 ;  wor- 
ship  of  God  uuder  Jewish  and  christian 
law,  compared,  iv.  144  sq.  worship  of 
angels,  see  Angel*  t  of  images,  see 
Imaget, 

Worthy  Communicant,  viiL  1  sq.  the 
work,  when  published,  L  xcu,  renuurka 
upon  it,  ccxlvi, 

Wranglingt  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  it.  296. 

Wratf  (lady)  a  descendant  of  Taylor,  the 
authority  for  some  traditions  respecting 
his  life  and  family,  L  xiL  exx,  ccci. 

(Mrs.  Charlotte)  granddaughter  of 

the  above,  L  xi,  eccL 

WresUer  praying  to  Jupiter,  Tiii.  7. 

Wyat  (William)  notice  of^  i.  cclix,  keeps  a 
school  conjointly  with  Taylor,  xxciii, 
hii  Latin  gtammar,  xxix. 


XoMthippt  nourished  her  father  Cimon,  x. 

79. 
Xenocratei  said  that  each  man's  soul  was 

his  genius,  ii.  103 ;  that  the  eyes  should 

not  intrude,  446 ;  enjoined  his  disciples 

to  dwell  in  danger,  viiL  166. 
Xenon  generously  treated  by  his  brother, 

L  82. 
Xerxes  wept,  in  looking  at  his  army,  liL 

232,  90 ;  scourged  the  sea  and  defied 


mount  Athos,  345  ;  worshipped  a  pla- 
tan tree,  viii.  100 ;  devotedness  of  his 
nobles,  iv.  407. 
Xylander^  child  of,  smiled  at  his  father's 
loss,  and  cried  at  his  own,  ix.  676. 


Yoke  of  sin,  and  of  Moses'  law,  broken  by 
Christ,  iL  515;  Christ's  yoke,  easy, 
ibid.  sqq. 

Young  men  should  not  play  at  dice,  x. 
600  ;  young  beginners  in  religion*  pe- 
culiar dangers  of,  ii.  215  sq.  Cate- 
chism for  the  young  (part  of  the 
'Golden  Grove,')  viL  593. 


Zachariat,  tradition  respecting  the  death 
of,  ii  146. 

Zaleucus  sacrificed  an  eye  to  save  his 
son's,  iL  707. 

^ai,.or  Fervourf  q.  v. 

Zeno  of  Citium,  the  stoic,  contented  uu- 
der loss,  iiL  88 ;  his  definition  of  pity, 
iv.  53;  his  phrase,  of  dipping  the  tongue 
in  understanding,  280  ;  taught  his  dis- 
ciple to  bear  a  lather's  wrath,  x.  197, 
459. 

of  Elea,  endured   torments  rather 

than  betray  his  friend,  iiL  341. 

Zenobiut  (S.)  wore  sackcloth  as  long  as 
he  was  a  bishop,  iL  181. 

Zereon  hated  by  Attila,  viiL  512 ;  ix.  80. 
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Ado  Yiennensif,  Chromcon,  in  Biblioth. 

mmz.  Tett.  patr.  torn.  xvi. 
Adrichoinius,  Urbis  Hierotol.  detoriptio, 

8toi  CoL  Agr.  1588. 
JEIianas,  De  aniroalium  natura,  ed.  Gro- 

noT.  4to.  Lond.  1744. 

- —  Varia  hittoria,  ed.  Gronor.  4to, 

Lugd.  Bat  &c  1731. 
^neas  Sylvias,  opp.  fol.  Btsit.  1571. 
^schylus,  in  Poett  teen.  Gr.  ed.  Din- 

dorf.  8to.  Lipt.  et  Lond.  1880. 
Agapetos  Diaconus,  in  BibL  Tett  patr. 

Galland.  torn.  xL 
Agathias,  in  Corp.  hitt  Byzant  foL  Te- 
net 1729—82. 
Albertus  Magnus,  opp.  foL  Lngd.  1561. 
Albinus  Flaccus,  sive  Alcuinus,  q.  ▼. 
Aldmus  Avitus,  vid.  Avitus. 
Alcuinus,  ed.  Quercet  fol.  Par.  1617. 
Alensis  (Alexander),  Summa  Theologis, 

fol.  Col.  Agr.  1622. 
Almaiii  in  8  sent  8vo.  Lngd.  1527. 
AWemus  (GoL)  Pariaiensis,   opp.    foL 

Yen.  1591. 
Amalarius  Fortunatus,  de  eccles.  offic. 
}in  Magn.  bibL  vett  patr.   torn.  iz. 

part  L 
Ambrosius,  ed.  Ben.  foL  Par.  1686—90. 
Ammianus   Marcellinus,  in  Hist  aug. 

scriptt  ed.  Gruter.  foL  Hanov.  1611. 
Anacletus  (papa)  Epistt  et  decreta,  in 

Concill.  reg.  torn.  i. 
Anacreon,  opp.  ed.  De  Pauw,  4to.  Trij. 

ad  Rhen.  1782. 
Anioetus  (papa)  Epistt  et  decieta,  in 

ConcilL  reg.  torn.  L 
Anselmus,  opp.  foL  Col.  Agr.  1612. 
Anthologia,  Brunck.  ed.  Jacobs,   8to. 

Lips.  1794—1814. 
Latina,  ed.  Bumiann.   4ta 

Amst  1759. 
Anticoton,  8yo.  1610. 
Antiphanes,  in   Excerpt  ex  Trag.  et 

Com.  Gr.  ed.  Hug.  Grot  4to.  Par. 

1626. 
Antoninus  (M.),  Comment.  8yo.  Lips. 

exo£  C.  Tauchn.  1820. 
Antonios  Abbas,  Melissa,  foL   Tigori, 

1546. 


Appianus,  ed.  Schweighaiiser,  Svo.  Lipi. 

1785. 
Apuleius,  4ta  Par.  16S8. 
Aquinas,  opp.  foL  Antuerp.  1512. 
Arator,  ad  calc.  Juvenci,  q.  ▼. 
Aratus,  Phenomena,  in  Poett  Gr.  ret 

ed.  Lect  foL  AureL  AUobr.  1606. 
Archidiaconos  (so.  Guido  a  Baiiso,  ar- 

chidiaconus  Bononiensis),  Rosarium, 

tol  Yenet  1601. 
Aretaeus,  opp.  ed.  Ktibn,  8vo.  Lips.  1828. 
Arethas,  Expos,  in  Apocalyps.  ad  cala 

opp.  (Ecumenii,  q.  v. 
Arias  Montanus,  Tubal- Cain  tire  De 

mensuris,  fol.  Antuerp.  1572. 
Aristides  (Alius),  Orationes,  ed.  Din* 

dorf.  8yo.  Lips.  1829. 
Aristophanes,  yid.  Aschylus. 
Aristoteles,  ed.  Bekker,  4to.  BeroL  1881. 
Arrianus,  Comment  in  Epict  vid.  Epi- 

ctetus. 

Periplus,  foL  Oener.  1577. 

Artemidoms,   Oneirocritica,    ed.   Rei£ 

8vo.  Lips.  1805. 
Athanasius,  opp.  cd.  Ben.  foL  Par.  1698. 
Athensus,  ed.  Din  dorf.  8to.  Lips.  1827. 
Athenagoras,    opp.  ed.   Dechair,    8yo. 

Oxon.  1706. 
Augustinus,  opp.  ed.  Ben.  foL  Par.  1679 

—1700. 
Aritus  (Alcimus),  Poemata,  in  tom.  iiL 

BibL  yett.  patr.  fol.  Par.  1624. 
Aulas  Gellius,  ed.  Gronov.  4ta  Lugd. 

Bat  1706. 
Ayentinus,  Annales  Boiomm,  foL  Basil. 

1580. 
Aymonius,  yid.  Havmo. 
Barbarus    (Hermolaus),    Castigationes 

Pliniane,  foL  Rom.  1492. 
Bardus,  Disceptationes  &c  de  consd- 

entia,  8ya  Francofl  1658. 
Baronius,  AnnaL  foL  Antuerp.  1597^- 

1680. 
Basilius,  ed.  Gamier,  fol.  Par.  1721—80. 
Beda,  opp.  foL  Col.  Agr.  1612. 
Bellarminus,  opp.  foL  Ingolst.  1601 — ^7. 
Bernardus,  opp.  fol.  Antuerp.  1620. 
Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  ordinaria,  fol. 

Duac.  1617. 
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Biel  (Gabriel),  CommenUrius  in  4  li- 

bros  sciiteniianiro,  4to.  Brix.  1674. 
^ —  De  canone  mitsie,  4to. 

LuKd.  1542. 
Ble^en-it  (Pelrus),  opp.  fol.  Par.  1667. 
Bodinux,  De  republica,  fol.  Lugd.  1586. 
Boelhius,  opp.  foL  Basil.  1570. 
Boiemica  Historia,  vid.  Dubravias. 
Bonfinius,  De  reb.  Ungar.  fol.  HanoT. 

1606. 
Bo^quierus,  opp.  fol.  Col.  Apr.  1620 — 8. 
Bovius  (Jo.  Car.),  De  couatitt.  apostoL 

4to.  Venet.  1563. 
Brasavolus,  Examen  omnium  simplicium 

&c.  8vo  Lugd.  1537. 
Brereley    (J.),    *The    lyturgie    of   the 

maswj,'  &c.  4to.  Colon.  1620. 
Burchard,  Decrela,  Svo.  Par.  1549. 
Ce»ariu8   Arelatensis,    in    Magn.  bibl. 

vetL  pair.,  torn.  y.  part.  S. 
Caietanus,  Opera  quotquot  in  S.  Scrip' 

turs  &c.  fol.  Lugd.  1639. 
Callitnachu8,ed.  Losner,  Svo.  Lips.  1774. 
Camden,  Remaines,  4to.  Lond.  1637. 
Camerariut,  Operse  subcisivse,  4to.  Fran- 

cof.  1602. 
Caniniut,  De  loc&  Heb.  noT.  tett  Sro. 

Antuerp.  1600. 
Canones  apostolici,  apud  Coteler.  Patr. 

apostol.  fol.  AmsL  1724. 
Cantipratanus  (Thomas),  Bonum  uni- 
versale, Svo.  Duac.  1605. 
Canutua,   Leges  eccle&iastica,  in  Wil- 

kins'  Concilia,  torn.  i. 
Capitolinus    (Julius),    in     Hist    Aug. 

scriplt  ed.  Gruter.  fol.  Hanov.  1611. 
Cardanus,  opp.  fol.  Lugd.  1663. 
Casimirus,  rid.  Sarbievius. 
Cassander,  opp.  foL  Paris.  1616. 
Cas&ianuSy  opp.  ed.  Gaz.  foL  AtrebaL 

1628. 
Cassiodorus,  opp.  ed.  Garett  fol.  Rothom. 

1679. 
Castro   (AlphonsuB   1),  opp.  fol.   Par. 

157L 
Cedrenus,  Annales,  in  torn,  vii  iq.  Corp. 

hist  Byzant  fol.  Venet  1729. 
Cellensi8(Petru8),  opp.  4to.  Par.  1671. 
Chalcidius,  Comment  in  Platon.  Tims- 

um,  ed.  Meurs.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1617. 
Cboniates  (NiceUs),   Historia,  in  torn. 

xii.    Corp.    hist    Byzant    foL   Yen. 

1729-82. 
Chronicon  Bohemicum,  in  Rerum  Germ. 

tcriptt  Mencken,  fol.  Lips.  1728. 
— —  Paschale,  in  Corp.  hist  By- 
zant foL  Venet  1729. 
Chrysostomus,  ed.  Ben.  fol.  Par.  1718 — 

38. 
Ciaconius,  Vits  pontificum,  foL  Rom. 

1677. 
Cicero,  ed.  Olivet  4to.  Par.  1740—2. 
Claudianui,  opp.  4to.  Amst  1760. 


Clemens  Alexandrinut,  ed.  Potter,  foL 

Oxon.  1715. 
Romanus,   Epistt   in    torn.   L 

Patr.  apostol.  ed.  Coteler.  foL  Amst. 

1724. 
Climacus  (S.  Joannes),  oppw   6r.   Lat 

interpr.  M.  Rader.  foL  Par.  16^3. 
Coeiestinns  i.  (papa)  Cpistol«,in  ConcOL 

reg.  torn.  iv. 
Concilia,  ^d.  Hardoin.  fol.  Pur.  1715. 
Conradus  i  Liechtenaw,  Abbas  Ursper 

gensis,  Chron.  fol.  Basil.  1569. 
Constitutiones  apostolic«,  ed.  Tunian. 

4ta  Ven.  1563. 
Corpus  juris  canonid,  ed.  Bohmer.  4to. 

Hal  Magd.  1747. 
■ civilis,  ed.  Gothofred.  foL 

Francof.  1688. 
Crantsiua,  vid.  Krantsiua. 
Cromerns,  De  origine  &c.  Polononim« 

fol.  Basil  1558. 
CuropalaU  (Joannes),  Historr.  compen 

diuro,  fol  Ven.  1570. 
Curtius  (Quintus),  De  gest  Alex.  Magn. 

ed.  Zumpt  8vo.  Berol.  1826. 
Cu»anu8,  opp.  fol  Basil  1565. 
Cuspinianus,  De  Caesaribus,  ed.  Hunger. 

fol  Francot  1601. 
Cyprianus,  ed.  Fell  fol  Oxon.  1682. 
Cyrillus  Alexandrinus,  opp.  ed.  Aubert 

fol  Lutet  1638. 

llierosolymitanus,     opp.      ed. 

Touttfce,  fol  Par.  1720. 

Damascenus   (Joannes),  opp.    ed.    Le- 

quien,  fol  Par.  1712. 
Damianus  (Pe(rus),   opp.   ed.   Caietan. 

410.  Venet  1783. 
Davila,  Guerre  civili  de  Francia,  foL 

Par.  1644. 
Decretales  [epistols]  Oregorii  ix«  foL 

Par.  1612. 
Demosthenes,  in  Oratt  Att  ed.  Bekker, 

8vo.  Oxon.  1822. 
Digesta    tive   Pandects,   fol    FlorenL 

1553. 
Dio  Caasius,  ed.  Leunclav.  fol  Hanov. 

1606. 
Dio  Chryso8tomu8,ed.  Retake,  Svo.  Lips. 

1798. 
Diodorus  Siculua,  opp.  ed.  Wetat   foL 

Amst  1746. 
Diogenes   Laettiua,    opp.  ed.    H&bner, 

Svo.  Lips.  1828. 
Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  fol.  Roul  1796. 
Areopagiu,  opp.  ed.  LansseL 

fol  Par.  1615. 

Halicarnasaenais,    opp.     fbL 

Oxon.  1704. 

Dorotheus,  Synopsis,  in  Magn.  bibl  vetU 

patr.  vol.  iii. 
Drusius,  Ad   voce.    Hebr.   Nov.  Teat. 

comment  4ta  Franek.  1616. 
Dubravius,  Hist  Boiem.fol  Basil  1675. 
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Duni,  Tid.  Scotufl. 

Durandos  (OuL)  Rationale  dir.  offio. 

8to.  Lngd.  U84. 
a  Sancto  Porciano,  yid.  Sanoto 

Poroiana 
(sive   DnnntTu,  J.  S.)  De 

ritibut  eccL  cathoL  8to.  Par.  1681. 
Elias  Levita,  ThUbites,  4ta  Ini.  1541. 
Ennodius,  opp.  in  torn,  yi  par.  1.  Magn. 

bibL  Tett  patr.  fol.  CoL  Agr.  1618—22. 
Epbrem  Syrut,  opp.  ed.  Asseman.  foL 

Rom.  1732—46. 
Epictetus,  opp.  ed.  Woli  8to.  Colon. 

1595. 
Epiphanins,  opp.   ed.  Petav.  foL  Par. 

1622. 
Erasmus,  opp.  foL  Lngd.  Bat.  1708 — 6. 
Espenccus,  opp.  fol.  Par.  1619. 
Estius,  opp.  fol  Par.  1658. 
Evagrius  (una    cum    Euseb.   Socr.  et 

Sozom.)  in  Eccl.  hist    scriptt.    ed. 

Reading,  fol.  CanUb.  1720. 
Eunapius,  opp.    ed.   Boissonade,    8Ta 

Amstel.  1822. 
Euripides,  Tid.  ^schylns. 
Eusebius  Emissenus,  Homilifle,in  Magn. 

bibL  Tett  patr.  tom.  ▼.  par.  1. 

Pamphili ;     Cbronicon,    foL 


Amst  1658. 
Par.  1628. 


Demonstr.   evang.      foL 

'  Hist  eccL  vid.  Eragrius. 
PrsBp.  evang.  ed.  Viger. 

fol.  Par.  1628. 
Eustathius  in  Homer,  fol.  Basil.  1559, 60. 
Euthymius,  Comment  in  quatuor  E- 

▼ang.  ed.  Matth.  8ro.  Lips.  1792. 
Facundus,  Pro  defensione  trium  capitu- 

lorum   8ec.  in  BibL  max.  yett  patr. 

tom.  X. 
Faustus  Rbegiensis,  Bibl.  Tett  patr.  fol. 

Col.  Agr.  1618—24.  tom.  t.  part  8. 
Felii  (Minucius),  Octavius,  ed.  Lindner. 

8yo.  Longosal.  1773. 
Festus  (Sextus  Pompeius),  De  Terborum 

significatione,  cum  Jo.  Scaligeri  cas- 

tigatiooibus,  8yo.  1575. 
Firmicus  (Julius),  De  error,  profan.  re- 

lig.  ed.  Miinter,  8ya  Haun.  1826. 
Fulgentius,  opp.  4to.  Par.  1684. 
Fulgosius,   Fact  diet  roemorab.     ed. 

Campan.  8yo.  Par.  1580. 
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